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cent*,  (8424  40)  ;  for  binding  books,  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents,  ($334  50);  for  shelving  and  furniture,  five  hundred 
and  seventeen  dollars  and  eighty-two  cents,  (8517  82);  for  insurance  on 
the  Library,  five  hundred  and  thirt}^-four  dollars  and  fifty  cunts,  ($534  50)  ; 
for  newspapers,  including  a  complete  bound  file  of  the  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  three  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars,  ($816) ;  and  for  rent  of 
rooms  not  provided  for  by  appropriation  of  the  Legislature,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  ($350) ;  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum 
of  fifteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars  and  forty-one 
cents,  ($15,714  41.) 

The  greal  increase  in  the  Library  Fund  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
large  Dumber  of  incorporated  companies  that  have  been  formed  for 
mining  and  other  purposes;  each  company  incorporated  is  required  to 
pay  five  dollars  ($5)  for  filing  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a 
certified  copy  of  the  certificate  of  incorporation  ;  if  the  certificate  is 
recorded  an  additional  fee  is  paid. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  sum  received  from  this  source  will  soon 
decrease,  and  in  a  few  months  entirely  cease.  It  is  gratifying  to  know, 
however,  that  the  Fund  has  been  so  much  increased  in  a  manner  that  is 
the  least  felt,  and  without  encroaching  upon  the  General  Fund. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  the  Legislature  will  not  only  continue  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  having  all  fees  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  State  paid  into 
the  Library  Fund,  but  make  all  necessary  appropriations  for  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  Library,  so  that  the  Fund  may  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  purchase  of  books. 

INSURANCE. 

The  Trustees  have  kept  the  Library  insured  in  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  ($30,000.)  Should  the  Library  be  destroyed  that  sum 
would  by  no  means  replace  all  the  books,  but  it  would  be  of  material 
aid  in  its  reconstruction.  As  there  is  not  great  danger  of  fire,  and  the 
per  centage  for  insurance  is  very  high,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  insure 
for  a  larger  sum. 

RENT    OF    LIBRARY   ROOMS. 

The  rent  of  the  Library  rooms  is  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  per 
year  for  the  first  and  second  story  of  one  building;  but  the  floods  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  rendered  the  first  story  unfit  for  use. 
ffhe  Trustees  then  rented  the  upper  story  of  an  adjoining  building, 
which  is  now  used  for  the  miscellaneous  works.  The  rent  of  the  addi- 
tional room  is  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  per  year,  which  has  been  paid 
out  of  the  Library  Fund,  except  two  hundred  dollars  (8200)  appropri- 
ated for  deficiencies  for  the  fourteenth  fiscal  year. 

We  would  recommend  the  Legislature   to  appropriate  one  thousand 
six  hundred  dollars,  ($1,600,)  instead  of  one  thousand  dollars,  ($1,000, 
for  the  rent  of  the  State  Library  rooms. 

SHELVING    AND    ALTERATIONS. 

When  the  Trustees  iirst  took  charge  of  the  Library,  a  pari  of  the 
room  in  which  the  law  books  are  kept   was   partitioned   oil',  and    used   by 
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the  Seoretary  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Coin-;.     Daring  the  | 
year  the  partition  has  been  removed,  and  proper  ahelving  put  up  for  the 

ption    of  books.     The   great    increase   or   miscellaneous   I ks  lias 

required  the  erection  of  additional  shelving  in  the  department  used  for 
that  purpose.  Shelving  has  also  been  constructed  in  the  room  imme- 
diately below  the  Law  Department,  which  is  used  only  for  the  Statutes 
ami  Journals  of  the  State,  duplicates  of  Congressional  documents,  etc. 

A-  the  Legislature  made  no  appropriation   for  shelving,  the  expense 
thus  incurred  lias  been  paid  out  or  the  Library  Fund. 

LAW    DEPARTMENT. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Trustees  to  make  this  department  as 
complete  as  possible,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  collecting  a  Law 
Library  as  valuable  as  thai  of  any  State  in  the  [Jnion,  and  one  thai  fully 
meets  the  wants  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  California.  Many  valuable 
commentaries  and  treatises,  a-  well  as  American  and  ld-dish  law  reports, 
have  been  purchased  during  the  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  next 
the  Trustees  will  Bhow  thai  the  Library  contains  a  copy  of  each 
law  report  ever  published  in  the  United  States. 

MI6(  i  l.l. AM  mi  s    |ii  PABTMl  NT. 

The  additions  to  this  department    during  the  pas!   year  have  Itch 

numerous,  and  the  selection-  made  with  great  care.     The  Trustees  have 

i  in  procuring  many  of  the  most  valuable  works  upon  American 

and  Foreign  History,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  as  well  as  general  Literature, 

ami  the  Library  is  now  an  institution  thai  may  be  vdsited  with  profit  and 

{tleasure  by  the  historian  and  Bcholar,  and  all  who  desire   may  reap  the 
tit-  to  be  received  from  a  larger  and  more  valuable  Library  than  can 
o  be  afforded  by  individuals. 
It  we  are  i"  keep  up  with   the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  the  advance  of 
learning  which  mark  the  presonl   age,  we   musl   continue   from  year  to 
year  to  make  large  additions  to  our  State    Library.     The  difficulty  and 
nse  of  collecting  hooks  on  this  c<.a>t  will  for  a  long  time    retard    the 
lishmenl  of  large  Libraries  \>\  societies  and  individuals.     It  is  there- 
for* y    that    the    State   Bnould   provide   one   that   will   meet    the 
it  izens. 
.Many  of  the  petty  S  Europe  I  with  a  smaller  nu  m  her  of  inhab- 
itants than  California    possess  libraries  far  superior  to  ours     Surely,  if 
monarchies,  for  the  benefil   of  their  subjects,  build  up  public  Libraries, 
ith  learning,  how  much  more  readily  should   the  Grovernmenl  of 
a  free  State                      in  wealth  and   population,  afford  equal  advan- 

its  citizen-  ; 

The  money  expended  by  the  State  for  I  oot  like  that  expended 

for  many  ->t.  losl  forever;  on  the  contrary,  it   is  an  invest- 

t  will  for  years  confer  benefits  on  all  who  may  desire  to  avail 

cumber  of  books  from  the  A i lantic 

lurone,  which  have  not   yet    been    received.     Man\  of  those 

from    tie-  Atlant  -   are  work-  upon  American    history, 

which  th.-  Trust*  obtaining  to  complete  that  depart- 

the  Libra 
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To  pay  for  all  the  books  ordered  will  nearly  exhaust  the  money  now 
in  the  Library  Fund. 

W.  W.  COPE. 
JOS.  W.  WINANS. 
S.  JLEYDENFELDT, 
JOHN  F.  MOESE, 

Trustees  of  the  State  Library. 
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FOR 
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0.    M.    CLAYES STATE   PRINTER. 


ANNUAL     REPORT. 


..    Commissioners 
December  5th,  1863.  j 

T-  llency, 

I..  i.  lp  d  Stanford, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  California: 

I      accordance  with  custom,  the  State  <':i]>ii"l   Commissioners 

with  a  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  a  statement  of  the 

ments  made  by  them  ander  the  provisions  of  an  Ad  to  provide 

for  the  construction  of  th  "i   Building,  in  tli>'  City  oi  Sacra- 

to,  approved  April  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  ami  sixty-three 

A.  A.   II    TUTTLE, 
ALFRED   REDINGTON, 
State  <  !apitol  CommiE 


M  K  PORT. 


hteen   hundred  and  sixty-three,  the 
'  toard  that  his  estimate  of  the 

State  ( lapitol  tax,  fbr  the 
al  year,  was  sixty  tw<  id  dollars  (§62,000.) 

as  required  by  law 

tnatorials  to  carry  on   the  work. 

er  to  this  advertisement,  were  twenty-three  in 

which  were  opened  in  the  order  received,  and  the  lowest  bids 


i for  Grai 

• for  Cement. 

.  rdoe for  Cemont. 

•lisle for  Sand. 

i  alvin  Nutting for  [ron  Work. 

nes for  Lime. 

for  Brick 


<  le  wen 

il   of  the  :>iiinimi  de- 
ined  until  the  deliveries  of  the  contri 

•.•I-  w i  re  t h  m  --i 

the    A.cl  of  A  pril   i  wen- 

i  tarked  Exhibi 

jtion  ot   the 

d  iron  and 

!   by  the 

i  in- 
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substantial,  and  beautiful  material  for  the  outside  finish  and  decorations 
of  the  building.  The  estimates  submitted  by  the  Architect  induce  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  policy  to  give  this  subject  a  thorough  examina- 
tion, to  get  from  the  quarry  alluded  to  samples  of  the  stone,  and  to  ascer- 
tain approximately  the  cost  of  quarrying  and  delivering  it  upon  the 
Stale  Capitol  grounds. 

The  Architect's  report  on  this  subject  is  marked  Exhibit  ;'C." 

Wfrth  another  year's  experience,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  have 
become  more  fully  satisfied  that  the  system  adopted  by  them  of  con- 
tracting for  the  necessary  materials,  and  employing  labor  to  do  the 
work,  is  the  one  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  insure  the  best  interests  of  the 
State. 

They  most  earnestly  call  your  attention,  and  through  you,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  to  the  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  this 
season  in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended,  and  to  the  thorough  and 
efficient  manner  with  which  the  labor  lias  thus  far  been  prosecuted.  No 
contractor  would  put  into  a  building  the  complete  and  massive  style  of 
masonry  that  may  be  seen  in  the  structure  that  has  thus  far  been 
erected. 

In  this  connection  the  Board  of  Commissioners  would  urgently  recom- 
mend that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  system  that  has  been  pur- 
sued with  so  much  success. 

A.  A.  II.  TUTTLE, 
ALFRED  REDINGTON, 

State  Capitol  Commissioners. 


KXHIMTS. 


D  ET  All.  I'  D     STA  T  i;  M  E  X  T  , 

;  by  the  Stab    Capitol  Commissioners  to  December 
1-  .  L863j      der  the  pi  id  of  April  20th,  1*03. 


Labor  A.0001  nt. 

Pay  Eloll  for  June,  L863 $1,783  00 

Pay  Eloll  for  July,  L863 I.:.:;:;  25 

Pay  Eloll  for  August,  E863 1,273  75 

Pay  Eloll  for  September,  L863 1,175  v7 

Pay  Eloll  for  October,  L863 3,810  ^7 

Pay  Eloll  for  November,  1863 3,567  84 

Services  rendered  the  Board 1,452  50 


Salary  <>f  Architect,  (ten  months) 

M  I  1  1  ft]  LL8. 

Granite,  as  per  contract  with  K.  <>.  Dana  $5,123  15 

Bricks,  as  per  contract  with  John  Tansmau 7,498  10 

Lime,  as  per  contracl  with  11.  T.  Holm,-. 2,721  *_':i 

ent,  as  per  contract  with  G             'ardoe....  3,524  00 

Sand,  as  per  contracl  with  James  Carlisle 759  20 

[ronWork,  ae  per  contract  with  Calvin  Nutting  1,550  00 

Lumber,    four  bills,)  N.  L.  Drew  &  Co 597  91 

bill,  J  .  E.  K  i  111  ai<  1 


225  1  mi 


Si  M'i:i 

A.dve                                                 &  Co 1  25 

Pluml  '  ills,     I  'aniel 

W.  Chirk 212  30 

bills,    Eluntington  &  Hopkins  622  52 

four  bills,    A    1'.  &  \\  .  Bidwell  221   52 

:■  bill  M.  Fitzgerald ■ 

I    : 

linj  l!'.i  1     l<> 

mall  bills  for  Water,  Printing,  Carti 




>97  08 


:;.uihi  no 


21,999  19 


-■I  61 


1 


-..'i  215   19 


10 


State  men  t — Continued. 


Brought  forward 

Twent}'  per  cent  retained  on  contract  for  Brick. 

John  Tansman 

Twenty    per    cent    retained    on    contract    for 

Granite,  E.  O.  Dana 

Total  Expenditure  to  December  1st    


$50,215  19 
1,874  60 
1,280  86 


$53,370  65 
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[  B  1 

B  s  T  I  M  A  T  E 

'apitol  Building  with  brick  art 
nil  "  of  tht    1 

■'  arch  s, 

stic  tiles.      .  I  '  ■.      \  estimaU  of  tl st  of 

md  flooring. 


Basemei 

$120 %\  I.-'" 

:  10  cents 280  00 

-      1,320  00 

•  tiling  <  -  22,950  00 

0  00 

WENT —  Wood    Fl 

!.; „ 

2,860  00 



floors 


Pimm  [pal  Story — I  Floors. 

1120 $7,800  00 

-l- 5,04 

36 

22,5! 



Pan 

- 

2,6 

- 160  00 



.  . 




-;".r 


■M  (in 


) 


$36  i: 


-j-  !■ 
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E  s  T  I  M  A  T  E — Continued. 


Second  Story — Fire  Proof  Floors. 


25  tons  iron  beams  @  8120... 
2,500  iron  ties  (a  10  rents.... 

115,000  bricks  (a  $18 

20,000  feet  tiling  (a  85  cents 
Cen tcrin o-.  etc 


,!>  Story — Wood  Floors. 


100  00 

250  00 

2,070  00 

17,000  00 

350  00 


75,000  feet  joist  @  $44 

30,000  feet  flooring  @  852  .... 
1,500  lbs  iron  ties  @  12  cents. 
Nails,  etc 7^ 


83.800  00 

1.5G0  00 
181 

250  00 


Difference  in  expense  of  floors 


Total  cost  of  fire  proof  floors 
Total  cost  of  wood  floors 


Total  difference  in  cost. 


822.670  00 


85,290  00 


$17,380  00 

$98,595  00 
21,960  00 


F6,635  00 


Very  respectfully, 

your  obedient  servant. 


REUBEE  CLAEK, 

Architect. 
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[  C  ] 

s  T  A  1  B  M  i:  N  '1' 

estont   and  other  Material*  '        ■    Finish 

S  'tol  Building. 

By  t  beorgii  ial  specifieatipi  s,  the  facades  of  the  Capitol  building  above 
the  basement  story  were  t>>  have  all  the  cornices,  architraves,  caps, 
bases,  ball usters,  and  window  trimmings,  of  cast  iron,  and  all  the  plain 
Burfa  red  with  stucco   formed  of  cement,  and  in  in'  well 

I  with   lii  -  il.      This,  together  with   the  iron  work,  was  to 

have  four  coats  of  paint,  sanded  in  the  two  lasl  coats. 

inish,  properly  executed,  would  be  durable;  but  to  present  a 
i  appearance,  it  would  require  re-painting  at   least  once  every  five 
years. 

In   my  opinion,  ;.  would  be  much  more  suitable  for  a  public 

building  of  the  class  this  is  intended  t<>  be.  There  is  freestone  of  a  su- 
perior quality,  and  easily  procured,  ami  if  such  a  material  could  be  used, 
tin-  ■  ■['  tin-  building  would   require  do  repairs  lor  man] 

tions.     '1  ';.•■  cost  of  the  two  methods  of  finishing,  and  the  difference  in 
I       rewith  submit  : 


I  'reestone  Pacings 

Iron  Trimmings  and  Stucco  Work.  $7    <>00  00 
million  bricks  more  would  be  required  for 
the  work  it'  Stucco  is  used,  at  $19  per  thou- 

; l'.UKJO  00 


'i)0  00 


94,000  mi 


$156,0  10  00 


v,  r_\  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  Bervant, 

REUBEN  CLARE 

.\  rchitect. 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  TIIEASI  REB 


0]       1  Ml 


V)omc  for  the  ((arc  of  Jnefrrtates. 


PRESENTED  in    MP     l."\  Ml     fANUARl    10    1864 


O.    M     CLATBS  STATE    CHINTKU. 


(  (  >M  M  IXICATIOX. 


To  the  Hon.  the  Leqislati  be  ob  the  State  0]  California: 

The  Presidenl  and  Treasurer  of  the  "  Borne  for  the  Care  of  [nebriates," 
respectfully  Bubmit  to  your  honorable  body  the  following  report. 

.IAS.  T.   HOYT, 
Presidenl  Home  for  the  Care  of  Inebriates. 
* 

JOHN    II  ANNA. 
Treasurer  Home  for  the  Care  of  [nebriates. 


They  have  expended  the  money  as  follows 


Paid  Note  to  Fund  Commissioners 

Paid  Interest  on  same,  eleven  months 

Paid  Improvements  on  Building 

Paid  Furniture  and   Utensils  of  '•Home" 

Paid  Interest  on  Mortgage  Debt  to  December  30th,  1863 

Paid  Interest  to  John  Ilanna,  Esq.,  on  81,200  advanced  for 

use  of  -Home"  fifteen  mouths 

Paid  toward  the  liquidation  of  the  Mortgage  Debt  of  this 

Fund  


$1,000  00 

440  66 

1,600  00 

350  00 

745  50 

270  00 

593  84 


Total Ss.000  00 


By  the  aid  of  donations  and  private  subscriptions,  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers have  reduced  the  mortgage  debt  of  the  Home  for  the  care  of  the 
Inebriates  to  the  sum  of  twenty-live  hundred  dollars,  ($2,500,)  upon  the 
paymenl  of  which  the  institution  and  property  will  be  the  unincumbered 
property  of  the  institution,  with  a  revenue  to  the  State  in  ease  the 
building  shall  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  Board  of  Managers  further  report  to  your  honorable  body  : 


For   the  year  ending  December  31,  1863,  there  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Home,  as  patients 

Whose  nativity  were  as  follows  : 

United  States 78 

Ireland 61 

England 15 

Scotland 8 

Germany 2 

Mexico 2 

Total 

Stage  of  Diseases. 

Delirium  Tremens 71 

Drunk 94 

Insane 3 

Total 

Sex. 

Malrs 148 

Females -■> 

Total 


168 


166 


168 


lf.s 


Discharged  cured 153 

Died..... 10 

Remaining  in  the  Home 5 


Total 


168 


The  Board  of  Managers  most  respectfully  ask  of  your  honorable  body 
an  appropriation  of  twenty-live  hundred  dollars,  ($2,500,)  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt.     . 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 

JAMES  T.  HOYT, 
President  Home  for  the  Care  of  Inebriates. 


JOHN  HANNA, 
Treasurer  Home  for  the  Care  of  Inebriates. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF   THE 


Spies'  Irotedioit  im&  Jldief  Jsbcietg, 


OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


O.    M.    CLAYES STATE   PRINTER. 


REPORT 


To  the   Senate  and  Assembly  of  the   State  of  California  : 

The  Managers  of  the  San  Francisco  Ladies'  Protection  and  .Relief 
Society  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  as  their  annual  report : 

The  whole  number  of  women  and  children  who  have  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  the  Society's  "  Home,"  and  most  of  whom  have  been  entirely 
dependent  upon  us,  is  one  hundred  and  ten.  The  present  number  at  the 
"  Home"  is  thirty-one — all  that  can  be  crowded  into  the  premises. 

Material  aid.  in  various  ways,  mentioned  above,  has  been  rendered  to 
seventy-one  families  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  These  seventy-one 
families  contained  one  hundred  and  forty  children,  besides  the  adults 
belonging  to  them,  including  in  all  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

The  total  amount  of  expenses  from  December  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  to  November  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj^-three, 
inclusive,  was  four  thousand  and  forty-nine  dollars  and  fifty-six  cents. 
No  estimate  can  be  furnished  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  donations  of 
second-hand  clothing,  groceries,  and  provisions,  which  have  been  sent  in 
by  the  friends  of  the  society,  and  which  have  materially  contributed  to 
our  resources. 


On  account  of  building  now  in  process  of  completion. 
Eemaining  to  be  provided  on  the  contract 


$7,500 
12,500 


The  appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars  made  by  the  Legislature 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  has  been  received  and  added  to  our 
Building  Fund.  Towards  meeting  the  balance  to  accrue  on  the  con- 
tracts, the  society  has  some  two  thousand  live  hundred  dollars  in  cash, 
and  their  property  on  Tehama  street.  There  will  be  a  considerable 
deficiency  on  account  of  the  new  structure,  which,  the  Managers  feel 
confident,  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  will  enable  them  to  provide 
for.  With  such  a  commodious  building  as  is  now  in  process  of  erection, 
into  which  to  receive  the  unfortunate,  the  usefulness  of  the  society  will 
be  greatly  extended. 


Our  beneficiaries  have  come  from  every  part  of  California,  and  it  is 
on  that  ground  we  appeal  for  State  aid. 

For  farther  details  of  the  society's  labors,  see  printed  annual  report 
published  in  September. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  GEAY,  President. 

Miss  M.  C.  Fessenden,  Secretary. 

trustees: 

Hon.  J.  W.  CLARK,  President,  R.  B.  SWAIN, 

NATHANIEL  GRAY,  J.  B.  ROBERTS, 

GEORGE  W.  DAM. 

GEAY,  for  the  Trustees. 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  SECRETARY 


OF    THE 


rriestant  (©rjjjan  Jpjlttm 


AT 


SA.N    FEANCISCO. 


0.  M.  CLAYES STATE    PRINTER. 


rt  e  :p  o  ti  t 


San  Francisco,  January  13th,  1864. 

To  the  Honorable  William  H.  Sears,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly : 

In  pursuance  of  an  Act  approved  April  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  certain  char- 
itable institutions,  the  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  San  Francisco  Pro- 
testant Orphan  Asylum,  and  by  the  direction  of  its  Managers,  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  report : 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  the  Asylum  having  be- 
come uncomfortably  crowded,  while  new  and  pressing  claims  upon  its 
charity  were  constantly  presenting  themselves,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  existing  building.  After  mature  considera- 
tion, it  was  thought  best  to  make  the  addition  large  enough  to  meet  all 
probable  requirements  upon  the  institution,  and  to  make  the  structure, 
as  a  whole,  one  which  should  be  creditable  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco, 
by  the  benevolence  of  whose  citizens  for  the  most  part  the  institution 
has  been  sustained,  and  to  the  State  of  California,  which,  through  the 
actioD  of  its  Legislature,  has  for  five  years  past  afforded  most  timely  aid 
to  our  finances  by  an  annual  appropriation. 

The  enlarged  Asylum  has  been  completed  about  six  months.  It  is  a 
massive  and  most  substantial  stone  structure,  built  from  material  ob- 
tained in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  in  architectural  beauty  and  thor- 
ough adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  there  are 
probably  few  Asylum  buildings  in  the  country  superior  to  it.  It  is 
capable  of  accommodating  conveniently  two  hundred  and  fifty  children. 

The  total  cost  of  the  addition  known  as  the  "  Sansome  Wing,"  together 
with  the  necessary  repairs  and  alterations  upon  the  old  building  to  make 
a  harmonious  whole,  was  twenty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  dollars  and  fifty-two  cents.  Of  this  sum,  there  was  expended  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  from  the  sale  of  property  donated  by 
the  Sansome  Eook  and  Ladder  Company,  and  from  other  sources,  eigh- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  and  seventeen  cents, 
leaving  us  the  amount  expended  upon  the  building  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  and 
thirty-five  cents. 


The  current  expenses  of  the  institution  for  eleven  months  of  the  finan- 
cial year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  up  to  the  first  of  January, 
were  eleven  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  and  fifty- 
nine  cents,  or  an  average  of  one  thousand  and  thirty  dollars  and  seventy- 
eight  cents  per  month.  This  sum  includes  the  cost  of  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, salaries,  incidental  repairs,  furniture,  etc. — the  aggregate  expendi- 
ture for  eleven  months  being  twenty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  dollars  and  ninet3r-four  cents. 

The  Managers,  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  were  enabled  to  anti- 
cipate the  payment  from  the  Treasury  of  the  appropriation  of  six  thou- 
sand dollai'S  made  by  the  last  Legislature,  and  the  balance  of  the  above 
sum,  or  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  and 
ninety-four  ceuts,  was,  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  contributed  by 
friends  of  the  institution  in  San  Francisco. 

On  the  first  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  Asylum  was  eighty;  admitted  during  the  year, 
sixty-five — making  one  hundred  and  forty-five;  removed  by  friends  and 
adopted  into  families,  forty-four — leaving  one  hundred  and  one  as  the 
present  number  of  inmates,  no  deaths  having  occurred  during  the  year. 
Of  the  children  now  in  the  Asylum,  there  were  admitted,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, thirty-one;  and  from  other  counties  of  the  State,  seventy. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  institution,  though  situated  in  San 
Francisco,  is  local  in  no  other  sense.  In  the  sphere  of  its  operations  it 
embraces  the  whole  State,  and  no  child  believed,  on  investigation,  to  be 
a  proper  object  of  its  charity,  has  ever  been  refused  admission,  except 
temporarily,  when,  before  the  enlargement,  the  Asylum  was  more  than 
full. 

The  undersigned  beg  leave,  in  conclusion,  to  represent  to  the  honora- 
ble Legislature  of  the  State,  that  the  San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan 
Asylum  has  before  it  a  most  important  sphere  of  usefulness,  which,  in 
their  judgment,  no  other  agency  can  so  well  fill;  that,  in  the  absence  of 
similar  institutions  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  the  Asylum  in  San  Fran- 
cisco must,  in  effect,  be  a  State  institution ;  that,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
venient agencies  for  reaching  the  benevolent  people  of  the  interior  coun- 
ties, the  support  of  this  charity  has  hitherto  fallen  almost  wholly,  as  it 
will  continue  to  fall  mainly,  upon  the  people  of  San  Francisco;  but  that 
the  people  of  the  State,  they  doubt  not,  will  cheerfully  contribute  to- 
wards their  maintenance  through  the  action  of  the  Legislature. 

Wherefore,  the  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  Managers,  respectfully 
ask  that  an  increased  appropriation  be  made  by  the  Legislature  from 
the  State  Treasury  for  each  of  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  in  aid  of  the  San  Francisco 
Protestant  Orphan  Asylum. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

MRS.  IRA  P.  RANKIN, 

President. 

Mrs.  Fred'k  MacCrellish,  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 


OP    THE 


M\mx  djjafa!tj{  (Srpta  gMglum, 

AT    SAN    RAFAEL. 


O.  M.  CLAYES STATE   PRINTER. 


REPORT 


Roman  Catholic  Male  Orphan  Asylum,  \ 

San  Rafael,  Marin  County,  January  17th,  1864.  j 

To   the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California  : 

Sirs  : — The  Legislature  of  last  year  appropriated  two  thousand  dollars 
towards  the  support  of  this  Orphan  Asylum.  This  money  has  been 
received  lately,  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to  state  how  it  has  been  em- 
ployed. 

As  to  the  number  of  children  supported  by  the  establishment  during 
the  last  twelvemonth  :  it  has  been,  on  an  average,  ninety-six  per  month. 
At  present  there  are  at  the  Asylum  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  four 
children,  not  more  than  twenty  of  whom  pay  from  five  to  ten  dollars 
per  month. 

Again  :  of  that  number,  about  seventy  are  under  nine  years  of  age  ; 
the  remainder  between  nine  and  fourteen  years. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  been  exceedingly  good  during  that 
time.  In  fact,  such  is  the  excellence  of  the  climate  where  the  Asylum 
Is  Bituated,  that  during  these  last  five  years  not  more  than  one  child  has 
died  of  sickness ;  and  that  during  the  same  time  the  Physician  has  not 
visited  the  house  professionally  for  more  than  five  or  six  cases  of  sick- 
Let  me  be  allowed  respectfully  to  represent  that  it  would  have 
been  very  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  friends  of  this  institution,  if  the 
distance  at  which  it  is  situated  from  San  Francisco  had  not  been  an 
obstacle — as  I  understand  it  to  have  been — to  its  condition  and  manage- 
ment being  investigated  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
the  proper  authorities.  Slender  and  uncertain  as  our  resources  arc,  and 
numerous  as  are  the  children  intrusted  to  our  care,  the  committee  would 
nevertheless  have  seen  that  the  money  so  generously  bestowed  by  the 
State  has  been  laid  out  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  augment  greatly  and 
permanently  the  comforl  of  the  children,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has 
enabled  me  to  improve  the  outward  appearances  of  the  establishment  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  person  who  has  seen  it  in  its  former  and  almost 
dilapidated  condition  would  scarcely  know  it  again.  A  larger  and  better 
lighted  and  ventilated  School-room;  a  new  kitchen  and  refectory;  a 
place  where  the  children  might  find  shelter  against  the  rain  and  the  hot 


rays  of  the  summer  sun ;  a  parlor,  where  they  might  see  their  friends ; 
a  tank,  and  water  pipes,  and  a  pump  to  raise  the  water  up  to  the  house, 
where  formerly  we  had  to  draw  it  up  with  oxen  ;  these  and  many  more 
improvements  were  become  of  so  urgent  a  necessity,  that  the  allocation 
•made  by  the  last  Legislature  almost  looked  to  me  as  if  it  had  directly 
descended  from  Heaven. 

It  is  upon  these  buildings  that  the  money  received  from  the  State  has 
been  entirely  laid  out.  Yet  it  would  not  altogether  cover  the  expenses; 
and  though  no  debts  have  been  contracted,  yet  so  many  more  things  are 
needed — and,  to  mention  one  instance,  the  sleeping  department  could  be 
made  so  much  more  comfortable — that  I  look  for  the  day  on  which  this 
matter  will  again  come  before  the  Legislature  almost  with  fear  and 
trembling.  An  Unknown  and  obscure  individual,  yet  allow  me  to  plead 
the  sacred  cause  of  the  fatherless  and  motherless.  A  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  do  not  consider  it  intrusive  on  my  part  if  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  so  far  from  impoverishing  themselves 
by  being  charitable,  cannot,  on  the  contrary,  fail  to  draw  upon  them- 
selves the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven,  if  they  extend  a  merciful  hand 
to  the  poor  and  the  helpless. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  very  humble  obedient  servant, 

LOUIS  LOOTENS,  C.  Pr., 

Superintendent  Orphan  Asylum 


REPORT 

i 


OF   THE 


€ttmmmxntx8  an  ilje  Slate  Donation 


TO    THE 


FAMILY  OF  COL.  R.  MATHESON,  DECEASED. 


O.    M.    CLAYES STATE    TRINTER. 


REPORT. 


San  Francisco,  } 

February  2d.  1864.} 

To  flip  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  th?  State  of  Galiforni"  : 

On  the  eleventh  of  April  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  children  of  Colonel  Roderick  Mathe- 
son. who  was  killed  in  one  of  the  conflicts  of  the  rebellion. 

As  the  then  Attorney-General,  I  was  required  to  draw  the  warrant 
and  supervise  the  investment  of  the  same,  under  the  advice  of  the  Sen- 
ator and  Representatives  of  the  County  of  Sonoma,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Matheson  and  her  family. 

We  found  the  family  of  Colonel  Matheson  occupying  a  very  beautiful 
farm,  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rus- 
sian River,  a  commodious  dwelling,  sufficient  out-buildings,  well  fenced 
and  improved,  adjoining  the  village  of  Healdsburg,  in  the  County  of 
Sonoma.  This  farm  had  been  purchased  by  Colonel  Matheson  for  a 
homestead,  and  occupied  by  him  as  such  for  several  years  preceding  his 
decease. 

Upon  examination.  I  find  that  Colonel  Matheson,  before  his  departure 
for  the  East,  had  executed  to  Henry  E.  Green,  of  San  Francisco,  a 
mortgage  upon  this  property  for  some  three  thousand  dollars,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent  per  month. 

This  mortgage  bore  the  signature  of  the  wife,  and  was.  at  the  time  of 
the  appropriation,  in  process  of  foreclosure  by  Messrs.  Stow  &  Patterson, 
of  San  Francisco. 

On  the  eleventh  of  June  a  judgment  was  rendered  against  the  prop- 
erty of  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  ninety -four  cents, 
with  two  per  cent  per  month  interest. 

After  a  personal  interview  with  Mrs.  Matheson,  in  which  she  informed 
me  of  her  earnest  <lesire  to  preserve  this  property  as  a  home  for  herself 
and  family — her  husband  being  buried  on  the  farm  ;  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  my  associates  in  the  Commission,  (the  Honorable  Mr.  Rider 
being  present  at  the  interview  referred  to,)  I  entered  into  negotiations 
to  retire  this  mortgage  with  the  amount  of  money  furnished  by  the 
State. 


The  law  firm  having  the  business  in  charge  generously  remitted  their 
Counsel  fees — provided  for  in  the  mortgage — some  five  hundred  dollars. 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Green  gave  some  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  the  result 
was,  that  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  August  I  paid  to  the  law  firm  of 
Messrs.  Stow  &  Patterson  the  five  thousand  dollar  warrant,  and  took 
from  their  client  a  full  satisfaction  and  discharge  of  the  mortgage,  which 
I  caused  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Matheson  and  recorded  in  the  County  of 
Sonoma ;  thus  securing  to  the  family  the  homestead  farm  free  from  all 
debt  and  incumbrance. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  business  was  concluded  without  expense  to 
the  family,  and  that  neither  travelling  disbursements,  costs,  or  profes- 
sional charge,  was  made  in  the  matter. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfull}T, 

FRANK  M.  PIXLEY, 
Wm.  M.  EIDER. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 


TO    THE 


LEGISLATURE  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


ON    THE 


0.    M.    CLAYES STATE    PRINTER. 


MESSAGE. 


State  of  California.  Executive  Department,  ) 
Sacramento.  January  11th,  1S64.  } 

To  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California  : 

In  my  Inaugural  I  said  : 

"  The  financial  condition  of  the  State  demands  serious  attention,  and 
the  immediate  adoption  of  measures  which  shall  not  only  provide  for 
necessary  current  expenditures,  but  by  which  the  floating  debt  shall 
be  surely  extinguished,  and  our  affairs  be  placed  upon  a  cash  basis. 

I  shall,  at  an  early  day,  inform  myself  concerning 
the  condition  of  the  finances,  and  transmit  the  result  to  the  Legislature, 
accompanied  with  such  recommendations  as  may  seem  to  me  practical, 
and  conducive  to  the  ends  I  have  indicated." 

Since  entering  upon  the  duties  of  m}-  office,  I  have  endeavored  to  as- 
certain the  amount  of  the  legal  and  equitable -indebtedness  of  the  State, 
to  see  what  progress  lias  been  made  during  the  past  year  in  reducing 
the  indebtedness  by  revenue  derived  from  legitimate  sources,  and  to 
estimate,  as  carefully  as  possible,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
balance  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  the  indebt- 
edness will  be  on  the  first  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four — the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  fiscal  year — to  the  end  that  the  Legis- 
lature may  Bee  clearly  how  to  provide  for  its  extinguishment. 

The  outstanding  indebtedness  on  the  first  of  January,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-tour,  was  as  follows: 


Civil  Bonds  issued  under  Act  of  April  28,  1857 

Civil  Bonds  issued  under  Act   of  April  :!(>.  1860 

Civil  Bonds  redeemed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Stair 
Treasurer  for  the  School  Fund 


Carried  forward $3,926,000  00 


$3,620,500  00 
198,500  00 

107,000  00 


Brought  forward 

Warrants  in  hands  of  State  Treasurer  belonging  to  the 

Sch ool  Fund 

Warrants  on  General  Fund  outstanding  and  not  paid  for 

want  of  funds 

Audited  and  unaudited  claims  against  the  General  Fund  for 

which  warrants  have  not  been  drawn 

Due  Swamp  Land  Fund  under  Acts  of  January  28  and  31. 


186^ 


Warrants  on  Militaiy  Fund  not  paid  for  want  of  funds 

Claims  audited  on  Militaiy  Fund  for  which  warrants  have 
not  been  drawn 

Unaudited  claims  against  the  Military  Fund  for  a  large 
amount — probably *• 

Claims  for  equipment  of  Military  Companies  (particularly 
in  the  Fifth  Brigade)  under  Act  of  April  25,  1863,  for 
the  defence  of  the  State — estimated  at 

Bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  for  completion  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  under 
Act  of  April  27,  1863 

Bonds  authorized  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  appropriated 
to  pay  of  Volunteers  in  the  field  under  Act  of  April  27, 
1863.'  for  proceeds  of  which  warrants  are  now  being 
drawn  


Total 


In  the  above  is  not  included  what  has  usually  been  reported 
as  a  valid  debt,  viz  :  War  Bonds  issued  under  Act  of 
March  7,  1851,  and  May  3,  1852,  payable  in  May,  1862,  if 
not  paid  by  the  United  States  prior  to  their  maturity, 
which,  with  interest,  amount  to 

Coupons  cut  off  by  the  War  Bond  Commissioners,  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  original  holders  of  the  Bonds 

Nor  the  donation  to  the  Pacific  Bailroad  by  virtue  of  the 
Act  of  April  25.  1863 


Which,  if  added,  make  a  total  of. 


,926,000  00 

368,520  00 

63,4  1  55 

29,842  10 

183,125  00 

32,943  57 

11,798  49 

45,000  00 

30,000  00 

75,000  00 

600,000  00 


,365,640  71 


46,000  00 
172,868  54 
500,000  00 


86.084.509  25 


The  operations  of  the  Treasury,  from  December  first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  to  December  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

The  debt  of  the  State,  on  the  first  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  (exclusive  of  Indian  War  Bonds.)  was  as  follows  : 


Funded  Debt  of  1857 
Funded  Debt  of  1860 

Carried  forward.. 


83.727,500  00 
198.500  00 


83.'.'26,000  00 


Brought  forward $3,926,000  00 

Civil  warrants  in  hands  of  State  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of 

theSehool  Funds 475,520  00 

Audited  claims 427.7*0  00 

Salaries  of  officers  unpaid 62,000  00 

Appropriation  to  Schools  unpaid 50,433  70 

Total  debt $4,941,733  70 


STATEMENT  OF  DEBT  DECEMBER  1st,  1863. 


Funded  Debt  of  1S57 83.620.500  00 

Funded  Debt  of  1800  198,500  00 

Civil  warrants  in  hands  of  State  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of 

the  Sch.^1  Fund |  368,520  00 

Bonds  redeemed  and  placed  to  credit  of  School  Fund 107,000 

Due  Swamp  Land  Fund 183.125 

Warrants  on  General  Fund  unpaid \  216.371 


Unaudited  claims — estimated. 


Total $4,844,016  93 


00 
00 
93 

150,000  00 


Showing  that  the  debt  existing  December  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  had  only  been  reduced  by  revenue  from  ordinary  sources 
ninety-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  seventy- 
seven  cents  ($97,716  77.) 

I  estimate  that  the  condition  of  the  General  Fund  on  the  first  of  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  will  be  as  follows  : 


Warrants  outstanding  January  1,  1864,  and  not  paid  for 
want  of  funds 

Amount  due  Swamp  band  Fund,  to  be  transferred  from 
General  Fund  out  of  first  moneys  received 

Estimated  current  expenses  of  State  Government  from 
January  1  L864,  to  July  1,  1864,  payable  out  of  the 
General    Fund 


Total. 


Estimated  receipts  into  the  General  Fund  from  all  sources, 
from  January  1.  L864,  to  July  1,  1864 


Warrants  unpaid  July  b  L864 


To  which   may  probably  be  added  the   first   instalment   ol 
the  donation  to  the  Pacific  Railroad 


Carried  forward. 


§63,411  55 
76,045  12 

483,264  35 

SI522J21  02 

266,797  47 

i 

$355,923  55 
200,000  00 


8555,92:;  55 


Brought  forward 

And   also  the  probable  claims  of  Military  Companies  for 
equipments  under  Act  of  April  25,  1868 


Making  the  estimated  total  Floating  Debt  payable  out  of 
the  General  Fund.  July  1,  1864 


^555,923  55 
30,000  00 


,923  55 


This  array  of  figures  is  no  fancy  Bketeh.  It  is  an  estimate  made  with 
care  upon  the  basis  of  data  furnished  me  by  the  present  Controller  of 
State,  to  whose  labor  and  research  I  am  greatly  indebted.  It  is  not  an 
over-estimate,  but  is.  on  the  contrary,  probably  below  the  reality.  The 
debt  is  a  stubborn  fact  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  present  Legisla- 
ture, and  ways  and  means  provided  for  its  payment. 

If  the  present  rate  of  taxation  is  continued,  (ninet3T-two  cents  on  each 
one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation,)  it  will  be  apportioned,  under  existing 
laws,  to  the  several  Funds,  as  follows : 


For  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of  1857.  (30    cents. 

For  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of  1860 I   It  cents. 

For  Interest  on  Soldiers'  Relief  Fund 2    cents. 

For  Interest  on  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  Bonds t  cents. 

For  Insane  Asjdum  Building  Fund 5    cents. 

For  State  Capitol  Building  Fund 5    cents. 

For  General  Fund 48    cents. 

Total 192    cents. 


Estimating  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  at  the  same  as 
that  of  last  year,  (8174,000,000)  : 


The  General  Fund  will  receive,  after  deducting  twenty-five 

per  cenl  for  delinquencies  and  cost  of  collection 

To  which  should  be  added  from  foreign  miners'  licenses.... 

One  half  of  State  poll  tax 

State  and  county  licenses 

Sales  of  stamps  (stamp  tax) 


Total. 


M326.400 

175,000 

35,000 

40,000 

120.000 


8996.400 


If  my  estimate  of  the  probable  state  of  that  Fund  on  the  first  of  July, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  be  correct,  the  whole  of  the  receipts 
into  the  General  Fund  for  the  sixteenth  fiscal  year  will  be  exhausted 
prior  to  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five.  That  this  stale 
of  things  should  not  continue  to  exist,  is  certain  ;  but  it  remains  with  [he 
Legislature  to  apply  the  remedy. 

As  Law-makers  should  not  be  law-breakers.  I  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  Article  YIII  of  the  Constitution,  which  seems 


ao  clear  and  explicit  that  it  is  to  ray  mind   most   unaccountable  that  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  restriction  it  contains. 

Although  the  sum  due  the  School  Fund  ($475,520)  is  of  a  peculiarly- 
sacred  character,  the  mode  provided  for  its  payment  in  the  Act  of  April 
fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  is.  to  say  the  least,  of 
doubtful  legality.  The  embarrassed  condition  of  the  General  Fund 
renders  it  nearly  certain  that  when  the  donation  to  the  Pacific  Railroad 
shall  become  due.  the  then  existing  debt  of  the  State  will  approximate, 
if  not  exceed,  the  constitutional  limit.  Should  this  be  the  case,  this 
great  work  would  be  deprived  of  that  aid  from  the  State  upon  which  its 
friends  have  surely  relied.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  an  Act 
be  passed  providing  for  the  funding  of  the  amount  due  the  School  Fund, 
$475,520.)  and  also  the  donation  to  the  Pacific  Railroad.  ($500,000,) 
amounting  in  all  to  nine  hundred  and  seventy-live  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  ($975,520) ;  such  Act  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  at  the  next  general  election,  which  will  be  in  November  of 
the  present  year.  If  such  an  Act  should  be  passed,  of  course  a  tax  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest,  and  also  to  provide  a  Sinking  Fund  for  the  ulti- 
mate redemption  of  the  bonds,  would  be  levied.  The  funding  of  this 
amount  would  not  only  relieve  the  General  Fund  of  a  large  amount  of 
floating  indebtedness,  but  would  also  relieve  it  from  the  payment  of  the 
interesl  it  bears.  Should  this  vuggestion  be  acted  upon,  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  General  Fund  on  the  first  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four  would  probably  be  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  and  fifty-live  cents.  I  $385,923  55.) 

If  the  General  Fund  can  be  relieved  of  the  claims  that  do  not  properly 
belong  to  it.  and  if  prudence  and  economy  be  exercised  by  the  present 
Legislature — cutting  oft'  all  appropriations  which  are  not  indispensably 
necessary" j  reducing  others  where  it  can  consistently  be  done,  and  main- 
taining the  tax  at  the  present  rate — I  feel  confident  that  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  fiscal  year  (June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,)  no  warrants  on  that  Fund  will  be  outstanding  and  ••  unpaid  for 
want  of  fund-.'' 

It  seems  to  lie  admitted  by  all  that  the  system  6f  holding  encamp- 
ments by  th''  militia  in  each  brigade  needs  modification,  the  benefits  de- 
rived not  being  commensurate  with  the  expense  incurred.  If  the  brig- 
ade encampments  should  be  abolished,  and  only  an  encampment  for  the 
drill  of  tie'  officers  of  the  militia  be  maintained,  the  poll  tax  of  two  dol- 
lars for  the  present  and  succeeding  years  would  extinguish  the  present 
debt  of  the  .Military  Fund,  and  also  provide  tor  all  necessary  military 
expenditures.  The  Bugg'estion  made  by  the  late  Controller  seems  to  me 
minciitly  proper  that  1  desire  to  call  attention  to  it.     He  says: 

u  A  change  in  the  law,  so  as  to  require  the  counties  where  military 
companies  are  organized,  to  pay  the  rent  of  their  respective  armories, 

would   save  annually  a  large   amount  to  the  State,  and  work  no  i 1 1 j 1 1 ^ I  i . - 1 - 

to  the  count ; 

To  this  end  1  would  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  second  proviso  to 
the  sixtb  section  of  the  Act  of  April  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-thr 

Indian  War  Bond  indebtedness,  amounting  to   two  hundred  and 

ii   thousand  eight  hundred  and    sixty-six   dollars   and    fifty-four 

eenl  366  54.    ha-  been  a  subjeqi  which  lias  provoked  much  discus- 

sion  in   the  Legislature  in  yeare   past,  and  has  also  been  the  text  for 


homilies  to  the  public,  on  equity  and  justice,  by  Controllers  and  Treas- 
urers of  the  State.  In  none  of  these  discussions  or  reports  have  1  seen 
what  seems  to  me  the  true  status  of  this  indebtedness  properly  defined. 
In  my  opinion  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbis  State  declared  this  to  be  an 
unconstitutional  and  void  debt — one  which  can  only  bare  validity  given 
to  tbe  whole,  or  an}-  portion  of  it,  by  the  single  mode  provided  in  the 
Constitution,  viz  :  a  submission  thereof  to  a  vote  of  tbe  people.  (See 
People  vs.  Johnson,  6  Cal.,  500  ;  Xougues  vs.  Douglas,  7  Cal.,  67.)  In 
the  cases  referred  to  above,  tbe  Court  not  only  decided  the  then  existing 
debt  unconstitutional,  but  also  decided  that,  "  If  the  Legislature  has  no 
right  to  create  a  State  debt  beyond  the  limit  fixed  by  the  Constitution, 
that  body  has  no  constitutional  right  to  tax  the  people  to  pay  a  void 
debt." 

Tbe  tax  of  five  cents  on  tbe  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  construction 
of  additional  buildings  for  tbe  Insane  Asylum,  as  provided  in  the  Act  of 
April  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  should  be  continued 
for  the  present  year,  unless  some  radical  change  in  that  institution  should 
be  deemed  necessary  by  tbe  present  Legislature.  The  present  ratio  of 
increase  of  patients  in  the  Insane  Asylum  is  a  question  of  the  gravest 
importance.  If  the  past  is  a  criterion  on  which  to  base  calculations  for 
the  future,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  present  tax  for 
the  erection  of  additional  buildings  for  that  institution  will  not  be  likely 
to  become  a  fixed  annual  tax  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodations 
for  this  unfortunate  class  of  persons.  The  number  of  "  incurables" 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  a  much  larger  ratio  in  this  State  than  in  any 
other,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  causes  producing  this  result  should 
be  rigidly  inquired  into,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  it  is  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  location  of  the  Asylum,  or  the  mode  of  treatment 
of  the  patients.  I  trust  that  the  Legislature  will  give  to  tbis  subject  the 
consideration  its  importance  merits.  Humanity  demands  that  the  proper 
remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  be  ascertained  and  applied;  and  the 
tax  pavers,  who  are  called  upon  to  contribute  annually  increasing  sums 
for  the  support  of  this  institution,  have  a  right  to  expect  that  their  money 
shall  be  wisely  expended. 

The  tax  of  five  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  assessable  property, 
under  the  Act  of  March  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  for  the  completion  of  the  State  Capitol,  furnishes  a  comparatively 
small  sum  annually,  which  goes  but  little  way  in  the  erection  of  such  a 
structure.  The  expenses  for  salaries  of  Architect,  etc..  are  the  same  as 
if  a  much  larger  force  were  employed  on  the  building.  There  has  already 
been  a  large  amount  of  money  expended  in  this  direction,  and  it  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  a  matter  of  economy  for  tbe  State  to  provide  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually,  either  by  direct  taxa- 
tion or  by  the  issuance  of  bonds,  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  until  the 
Capitol  is  completed. 

The  State  Prison  should  be  an  institution  in  which  criminals  confined 
for  offences  might  be  compelled  by  the  fruits  of  their  labor  to  provide  for 
their  own  support,  as  far  as  possible.  It  should  be  so  conducted  that  the 
convict,  when  lie  emerges  from  it  at  the  end  of  his  term,  will  go  forth  a 
better  man  than  when  be  entered.  The  safet}-  and  well  being  of  society 
demand  that  the  criminal  shall  suffer  for  offences  committed  against  it ; 
and  it  is  due  to  humanity  and  civilization  that  the  State  shall  not  turn 
criminals  loose  upon  society  again  more  degraded  than  when  she  receives 
them  into  custody.  I  regret  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
the  persons  committed  to  our  State*Prison  who  were  not  hardened  crim- 
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inals  when  they  entered  are  likely  to  become  so  while  there  by  constant 
and  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  the  more  depraved.  This  state  of 
things  can  only  be  obviated  by  a  considerable  outlay  in  providing  cells 
for  the  confinement  of  the  prisoners,  in  order  that  they  may  be  classified 
or  confined  separately.  To  say  nothing  of  the  humanity  involved  in  the 
case,  economy  would  be  consulted  by  this  expenditure.  The  labor  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  made  available  in  the  various  modes,  inside  the  prison 
walls.  If  cells  for  the  confinement  of  the  disobedient  were  provided,  they 
could  be  compelled  to  labor  without  a  resort  to  cruel  or  harsh  modes  of 
punishment,  and  contractors  would  be  found  willing  to  employ  them  at 
prices  which  would  remunerate  the  State  for  their  support.  As  it  is  now, 
contractors  for  labor  complain  of  the  unprofitableness  of  convict  labor  be- 
cause they  are  obliged  to  pay  the  prisoners  in  addition  to  the  compensa- 
tion paid  to  the  State  ;  otherwise  they  will  not  and  cannot  well  be  made  to 
work.  Until  a  remedy  be  found  for  this  state  of  things,  little  hope  can 
be  entertained  of  making  the  Prison  what  it  should  be — a  self-supporting 
institution,  having  for  its  object  the  reformation  as  well  as  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders.  I  would  therefore  urgently  recommend  that  provision 
be  made  this  year  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  for  cells.  A 
specific  tax  of.  say.  rive  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  assessable 
property  of  the  State,  to  create  a  special  fund  for  this  purpose,  would,  I 
think,  be  the  best  mode.  This  tax,  together  with  the  labor  of  the  pris- 
oners, which  could  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  would  be  suffi- 
cient fur  the  purpose.  If  this  expenditure  be  provided  for  at  this  session 
of  the  Legislature.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  will  be  more 
than  reimbursed  during  my  term  of  office  by  the  increased  amounts  which 
will  be  received  for  prison  labor  over  what  would  be  derived  with  the 
Prison  in  its  present  state. 

In  making  the  estimates  for  the  future  which  are  contained  in  this  com- 
munication I  have  based  my  calculations  on  the  currency  in  which  the 
taxes  are  now  collected.  If  the  Legislature  should  decide  to  make  the 
revenue  receivable  in  United  States  legal  tender  notes,  an  addition  of 
nearly  or  quite  forty  per  cent  to  these  estimates  would  be  thereby  ren- 
dered necessary. 

My  predecessor,  in  his  last  annual  message,  recommended  that  the 
State,  while  faithfully  meeting  obligations  already  incurred,  should  in 
the  future  receive  into  and  pay  out  of  the  Treasury,  without  distinction. 
coin  and  legal  tender  notes.  From  this  policy  I  most  decidedly  dissent. 
believing  that  its  adoption  would  make  confusion  worse  confounded. 

The  condition  of  the  Public  Treasury  at  the  present  time  is  Buch  that 
unless  the  utmost  prudence  and  caution  is  exercised,  both  by  the  Legisla- 
tive and  the  Executive  Departments,  a  largely  increased  rate  of  taxation 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  the  payment  of  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government  within  such  reasonable  time  as 
to  amount  to  what  may  be  denominated  cash  payments.  By  a  change 
from  coin  to  legal  tender  notes  all  the  expenses  of  the  State,  except  the 
pay  of  the  State  offia  abers  of  the-  Legislature,  and  the  Judiciary, 

would  be  increased  fully  fifty  per  cent. 

Every  principal  of  good  faith,  equity,  and  justice,  a-  well  as  the  com- 
mon de-ire  to  maintain  the  public  credit,  would  require  bhe  State  to  pro- 
vide gold  and  silver  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  Funded  Debt,  and  i'"\- 
ing   in    the    Sinking    Fund,  for  the   redemption   of  the   bonds,  the 
amount  required  by  law.     If  this   he-   due  to   the  individual  creditors  of 
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the  State,  the  principal  and  interest  due  to  the  School  Fund  ought  cer- 
tainly also  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver.  If  the  Legislature  should 
concur  with  me  in  the  advisability  of  funding  a  portion  of  the  now  ex- 
isting and  maturing  debt,  an  amount  of  specie  equivalent  to  a  tax  of 
forty-two  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  for  the  necessary  payments  in  gold  into  the  Interest 
and  Sinking  Fund.  Either  this  portion  of  the  tax  would  have  to  be 
collected  in  gold,  or  the  State  Treasury  be  converted  into  a  broker's 
office  in  order  to  supply  the  currency  required.  From  the  experience  of 
the  past  in  such  matters,  it  would  not  be  advisable,  I  think,  for  the  State 
to  embark  in  such  a  business. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  keeping  of  the  public  faith  with 
creditors  of  the  State  who  hold  her  bonds,  is,  of  course,  equally  applica- 
ble to  counties  and  cities  by  which  bonds  have  been  issued. 

There  is  another  matter  which  should  be  considered  by  the  Legisla- 
ture before  action  is  taken  on  this  subject.  Section  fifteen  of  Article 
Six  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  Judges  of  the  several  Courts 
"  shall  severally,  at  stated  times  during  their  continuance  in  office,  re- 
ceive for  their  services  a  compensation,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treasury, 
which  shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  the  term  for  which 
they  shall  have  been  elected." 

The  present  salaries  of  the  Judges  were  fixed  at  what  was  believed  to 
be  the  minimum  standard  where  paid  in  gold.  If  provision  be  now 
made  to  pay  their  salaries  in  legal  tender  notes,  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider whether  the  larger  portion  of  the  Judges  will  not  be  likely  to 
resign,  ar.d  also  whether  it  is  probable  that  other  suitable  and  compe- 
tent persons  can  be  induced  to  accept  the  positions.  It  will  be  out  of 
the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  increase  the  compensation  of  these 
officers  for  some  years  to  come,  and  in  the  meantime  the  State  may  be 
left  without  a  Judiciary. 

These  are  some  of  the  objections  that  occur  to  me  against  adopting 
the  recommendations  of  my  predecessor;  while  I  find  no  reasons  in  favor 
of  its  adoption,  except  that  many  persons  think  the  standard  of  values 
in  this  State  should  be  changed  from  gold  and  silver  to  paper,  and  that  a 
corresponding  change  should  be  made  in  the  currency  receivable  for 
revenue  due  the  State.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  question  as  to  whether  paper  or  gold  should  be  the  standard  of 
values  in  this  State,  the  fact  of  the  receiving  and  paying  of  paper  in- 
stead of  gold  by  the  State,  would  have  very  little  effect  in  regard  to 
changing  from  the  present  standard.  The  United  States  receives  annual- 
ly millions  of  dollars  in  paper,  in  the  form  of  internal  revenue,  excises,  and 
postage,  and  disburses  a  still  larger  amount  of  the  same  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  on  this  Coast;  yet  I  fail  to  observe  that  this  makes 
any  perceptible  difference  in  the  tenacity  with  which  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  States  and  Territories  cling  to  the  precious  metals  as  a  currency. 
Would  the  fact  of  the  State  receiving  and  disbursing  one  and  a  half  or 
two  millions  of  dollars  in  addition  make  any  difference?  I  think  not. 
It  is  but  natural  that  in  this  State,  where  no  banks  have  ever  existed, 
and  where  the  currency  has  uniformly  been  gold  and  silver,  there  should 
be- — whether  wisely  or  not — a  deep-seated  prejudice  among  the  people 
against  a  paper  currency.  To  this  tact  is  mainly  attributable  the  differ- 
ence between  the  state  of  things  existing  here  ami  that  which  obtains  in 
the  Eastern  States  ;  and  not.  as  some  would  have  the  world  believe,  to  a 
spirit  of  disloyalty  to  the  National  Government. 
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Scarcely  any  one  of  intelligence  questions  the  wisdom  of  the  creation 
by  Congress  of  a  National  paper  currency.  An  emergency  had  to  be 
met.  and  this  seemed  the  best  mode  of  relieving  the  Government  from 
the  embarrassments  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  While  I  fully  believe 
that  the  power  of  tin  Government  was  exercised  properly  in  making 
this  currency  a  "  legal  tender,"  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  values  of 
all  commodities  have  risen  in  price  just  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in 
the  value  of  gold  and  paper,  so  that  while  payments  have  been  made  in 
paper,  the  price  of  the  commodity  has  been  measured  by  its  value  in 
gold.  With  the  close  of  the  Avar,  which  we  believe  to  be  a  period  not  far 
remote,  will  come  the  normal  state  of  affairs;  the  Government  paper 
will  be  called  in.  and  banks,  with  Government  securities  for  a  basis,  will 
supply  the  country  with  a  uniform  currency  redeemable  in  gold  and 
silver.  If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  it  would  manifestly  be  bad  policy 
to  make  any  change  in  the  present  laws  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  in- 
tended to  change  the  currency  in  which  payments  shall  be  made. 

I  have  now  presented  a  tolerably  full  exhibit  of  the  finances  of  the 
State,  and  have  suggested  such  policies  in  relation  thereto  as  seemed  to 
me  for  the  best.  Whether  these  suggestions  be  concurred  in  by  the 
Legislature,  or  other  measures  be  adopted  in  their  stead,  I  shall  gladly 
my  hearty  co-operation  to  any  proposition  the  tendency  and  effect 
of  which  shall  be  to  extinguish  the  floating  debt,  and  permanently  place 
the  busiuess  of  the  State  upon  a  cash  basis  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time. 

FEED'K  P.  LOW. 

Governor. 


REPORT 


RELATIVE    TO 


toablifjltiuj)  a  JlMe  Itamit]|, 


HADE    IN    ACCORDANCE    WITH    A 


CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 


PASSED    AT   TEE 


FOURTEENTH  SESSION   OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 


O.    M.    CLAYES STATE   PRINTER. 


COMMUNICATION. 


To  His  Excellency, 

F.  F.  Low. 

Governor  of  California  : 

Sir  :  The  Legislature  of  California,  at  its  fourteenth  session,  adopted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution  : 

11  Resolved,  by  the  Assembl}-.  the  Senate  concurring,  That  Professor 
J".  D.  Whitney,  State  Geologist,  John  Swett,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  J.  F.  Houghton,  Surveyor-General,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  constituted  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  to  report  to  the 
Legislature,  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  of  December,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  upon  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
State  University,  embracing  an  Agricultural  College,  a  'School  of  Mines,' 
and  a  Museum — including  the  Geological  collection  of  this  State;  and 
that  said  Board  report  such  facts  and  considerations  as  they  may  deem 
important  in  connection  therewith." 

In  obedience  to  this  order  of  the  Legislature,  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  to  your  Excellency, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  communicated  to  the  Assembly,  now  in 
session  : 

We  are.  Sir.  with  high  respect, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

J.  D.  WHITNEY, 
J.  F.  HOUGHTON, 
JOHN  SWETT. 


REPORT. 


In  order  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject  referred  to  us  by  tbe 
Legislature  at  its  last  session  for  investigation,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  first  to  set  forth  tbe  action  of  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
making  grants  of  land  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  "Semi- 
nary of  Learning,"  and  a  "School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts." 
We  shall  then  proceed  to  show  what  obligations  the  State  of  California 
baa  taken  upon  itself  in  reference  to  tbe  first  of  these  grants,  and  what 
it  has.  in  general,  bound  itself  to  do  for  the  encouragement  of  science 
and  tbe  arts,  as  well  as  for  tbe  cause  of  higher  education. 

We  shall  next  call  attention  to  the  present  condition  of  the  funds  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  tbe  lands  granted  by  Congress  for  a  University, 
or  "  Seminary  of  Learning.*'  showing  what  course  has  been  pursued  with 
regard  to  these  funds  by  the  State  officers  and  by  previous  Legislatures, 
and  what  is  required  to  be  done  in  order  that  the  obligations  of  the  State 
to  the  United  States  may  be  fulfilled.  The  Congressional  grant  for  a 
"  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  will  next  be  taken  up, 
its  object  explained,  and  tbe  legislation  necessary  to  secure  it  stated. 

These  preliminary  statements  in  regard  to  the  Congressional  grants 
of  land  for  promoting  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  the  State  will 
lead  naturally  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the  funds  alread}^  derived  or 
hereafter  to  be  received  from  tbe  sale  of  these  lands,  will  go  towards 
accomplishing  the  objects  which  they  were  designed  to  promote;  what 
action  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  requires  of  the  present  Legislature  in 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  the  State  University;  and  what  the 
general  principles  by  which  they  should  be  guided  in  this  action. 

ON    OF    CONGRESS     IX     REGARD    TO    THE     COLLEGE    OF   AGRICULTURE    AND 
THE    MECHANIC    ARTS. 

Aii  Act  of  Congress,  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two.  makes  tbe  following  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  Col- 
-  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  in  such  of  the  States  as  may 
choose  to  take  action  under  it. 

An  amountof  Public  Land  is  granted  to  each  State  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  equal  to  thirty  thousand  (30,000)  acres  for  each  Senator  and 
Representative  in  Congress  to  which  such  State  is  entitled  under  the 
apportionment  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  to  be  selected  from 
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the  Public  Land  within  the  State  subject  to  sale  at  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  ($1  25)  per  acre,  if  there  be  sufficient,  and  if  not,  then 
the  State  is  to  receive  land  scrip  for  the  requisite  amount;  said  scrip  to 
be  sold  by  the  State,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  pre- 
scribed in  this  Act,  and  no  other.  In  no  case  shall  any  State  locate  its 
land  scrip  under  this  Act  in  any  other  State  or  Territory;  but  its 
assignees  may  locate  it  upon  any  unappropriated  land  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  (SI  25)  or 
less  per  acre  j  provided,  that  not  more  than  one  million  of  acres  shall 
be  located  in  any  one  of  the  States;  and  no  such  location  shall  be  made 
before  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

All  expenses  incurred  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  by  the  respective 
States,  and  all  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  said  lands  or  land  scrip 
shall  be  invested  in  suitable  stocks  yielding  not  less  than  five  per  cent 
upon  their  par  value,  to  remain  a  perpetual  Fund,  the  interest  of  which 
shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  main- 
tenance of  at  least  one  College,  where  the  leading  object  shall  be — with- 
out excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including  mili- 
taiy  tactics — to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions in  life. 

The  following  conditions  are  attached  to  this  grant : 

First — If  any  portion  of  the  Fund  shall,  in  any  way,  be  diminished  or 
lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  the  State,  so  that  the  capital  of  this  Fund 
shall  remain  forever  undiminished,  except  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten 
per  cent  of  it  may  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  lands  for  sites  or 
experimental  farms,  and  the  annual  interest  shall  be  regularly  applied  to 
the  purposef  prescribed. 

Second — Xo  portion  of  said  Fund,  or  the  interest,  shall  be  applied, 
directly  or  indirectly,  under  an}-  pretence  whatever,  to  the  purchase, 
erection,  preservation,  or  repairs  of  any  building  or  buildings. 

Third — Any  State  accepting  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  provide, 
within  five  years  at  least,  not  less  than  one  College,  as  aforesaid,  or  the 
grant  to  such  State  shall  cease,  and  it  shall  pay  over  to  the  United  States 
the  amount  received  for  any  lands  previously  sold,  and  the  title  to  pur- 
chases under  the  State  shall  be  valid. 

Fourth — An  annual  report  shall  be  made  regarding  the  progress  of  each 
College  organized  under  this  Act.  one  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  all 
the  other  Colleges,  and  one  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Fifth — ~No  State,  while  in  a  condition  of  insurrection  against  the 
United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Act. 

Sixth — ISio  State  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Act  unless  it 
shall  express  its  acceptance  thereof,  by  its  Legislature,  within  two  years 
from  the  date  of  its  approval  by  the  President. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State  of  California  will  be  en- 
titled to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land,  there  being  two 
Senators  and  three  Representatives  from  this  State  in  Congress,  under 
the  apportionment  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  that  the  first 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  matter  is  for  the  Legislature  to  pass  a  resolution 
expressing  its  acceptance  of  the  grant,  and  this  must  be  done  by  the 
Legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  and  sixty-four,  other- 
wise, the  period  of  two  years,  during  which  acceptance  is  possible,  will 
have  expired  before  action  can  be  taken. 


Furthermore,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  not  imperatively  necessary 
that  the  Legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  and  .sixty-four 
should  proceed  to  establish  a  College  under  the  .Vet  of  Congress,  as  five 
years  are  allowed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Legislature  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  and  sixty-six  could  act  in  time  to  prevent  forfeiture 
of  the  grant. 

Still,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  conceded  that  it  would  be  better  that  some 
action  should  be  had  or  attempted  to  be  had  b}~  the  present  Legislature, 
if  only  of  a  prospective  nature,  to  prevent  undue  haste  in  the  inci- 
pient stages  of  an  undertaking  likely  to  require  so  much  preparation, 
and  in  which  a  well  matured  plan  will  be  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  institution. 

CONGRESSIONAL    GRANT    FOR    A    SEMINARY    OE    LEARNING. 

By  section  twelve  of  an  Act,  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-three,  Congress  granted  to  California  seventy-two  sections,  or 
forty-six  thousand  and  eighty  acres  of  land,  for  the  use  of  a  ■•  Seminary 
of  Learning." 

There  are  no  conditions  attached  to  this  grant  beyond  those  implied 
in  the  words  ll  Seminary  of  Learning,"  the  intention  and  meaning  of 
which  will  be  fully  considered  further  on  in  this  report,  when  the  use 
which  has  been  made  by  the  States  of  this  grant  will  be  stated. 

But  the  Stale  itself  lias  inserted  in  its  Constitution  certain  clauses 
which  bear  on  the  proper  use  of  this  grant,  as  we  will  now  proceed  to  set 
forth. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    OBLIGATIONS. 

The  State  of  California  has  assumed  in  its  Constitution  the  following 
obligations : 

••  The  Legislature  shall  encourage  b^*  all  suitable  means  the  promotion 
of  intellectual,  scientific,  moral,  and  agricultural  improvement."  (Con- 
stitution, Article  JX.  Sec.  2.) 

••  The  Legislature  shall  take  measures  for  the  protection,  improvement, 

or  other  disposition  of  such  lands    as  have   been  or  may  hereafter  be 

rved  or  granted  by  the  United  States,  or  any  person  or  persons,  to 

this  State  for  the  use  of  a  University  ;  and  the  funds  accruing  from  the 

rents  or  sale  of  such   lands,  or  from   any  other  source  for  the  purpose 

aforesaid,  shall  be  and  remain  a  permanent    Fund,  the  interest  of  which 

shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  University,  with  such  branches  as 

•nvenience  may  demand,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  the 

arts  and  sciences,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  terms  of  such  grant,  and 

the  duty  of  the   Legislature,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to   provide 

or  the  improvement  and  pernia  ;urity  of  the  funds 

id   University."     (Article  IX,  Sec.  4.) 

i  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State  has  taken  on  itself  the 
obligation  of  taking  care  ol'  the  p  of  the   lands  granted  by  Con- 

r  higher  »n,  of  investing  them   securely,  and  of  putting 

uitable  use  "for  the  promotion  of  Literature,  the  Arte  and 
Sciei  n  at  may  be."     This  was  in  eighteen  bundred  and  forty- 

nine;  and  yet,   up   to   the   present   time,  no  action    having  any  definite 
aken   l>\-  the    Legislature   in   regard  to  either  the  *uih 


investment  of  the  Seminary  Fund,  or  to  the  use  of  any  portion  of  it  for 
the  purpose  for  winch  it  was  donated  by  Congress. 

The  lands  granted  for  the  Seminary  Fund  have  nearly  all  been  sold. 
and  a  portion  of  the  principal  received,  together  "with  a  certain  amount 
of  interest.  The  books  in  the  office  of  the  Surveyor-General  show  that 
payments  to  the  amount  of  twenty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighteen  dollars  and  sixty-one  cents  (828.418  Gl)  have  been  made  to  the 
State  Treasury  on  account  of  the  Seminary  Fund,  for  principal  and  in- 
terest, while  the  books  of  the  State  Controller  show  that  there  is  011I3- 
about  four  thousand  dollars  ($4,000)  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Semi- 
nary Fund  in  the  State  Treasury.  This  discrepancy  is  not  owing  to  the 
fact  that  any  appropriations  have  ever  been  made  from  the  Seminary 
Fund.  but  to  the  circumstance  that  the  County  Treasurers  have  not  dis- 
tinguished, in  their  returns  of  *ales.  between  School  Lands  and  Seminary 
Lands,  but  have  given  receipts  to  purchasers  of  lands  of  the  latter  class 
on  blank-  prepared  for  School  Lands,  and  doubtless  have  paid  the 
funds  into  the  State  Treasury  in  the  same  maimer. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  legislation  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
segregating  the  Seminary  Fund  from  the  School  Fund,  with  which  it  is 
now  to  a  considerable  extent  confounded,  as  also  for  effecting  a  deter- 
mination of  the  precise  amount  of  principal  and  interest  which  has  been 
received  on  account  of  the  Seminary  Fund.  As  no  period  is  indicated 
by  the  law  at  which  the  amount  due  for  the  Seminary  Lands  shall  be 
paid  in  full,  it  is  suggested  that  some  steps  be  taken  in  this  direction  by 
the  present  Legislature,  the  amount  now  due  being  about  forty -five 
thousand  dollars  (_84o,000.)  If  the  whole  amount  be  not  called  in  at 
once,  at  least  some  period  should  be  designated  as  the  time  when  it  will 
be.  This  must  be  done,  or,  what  is  still  better,  the  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, approved  April  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight, 
should  be  complied  with.,  r/s  has  never  yet  been  done.  By  this  Act  provision 
was  made  for  the  sale  of  the  University  Lands.  It  Avas  directed  that 
they  bo  sold,  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  same  terms,  and  subject  to  the 
same  conditions,  as  the  unsold  portions  of  the  five  hundred  thousand 
acre  grant  for  the  Public  Schools.  It  was  provided,  also,  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  University  or  Seminary  Lands  should  be  paid 
into  the  School  Land  Fund  ;  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  they  should  be 
invested  in  seven  per  cent  bonds  for  the  benefit  of  the  School  Fund. 

So  far,  the  law  seems  to  have  been  partially,  and,  indeed,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  complied  with.  The  lands  have  been  sold,  part  of 
the  principal  and  part  of  the  interest  received,  and  the  larger  part  of 
both  paid  into  the  School  Fund;  but  the  essential  condition  of  the  Act — 
essential,  at  least,  so  far  as  the  integrity  of  the  University  Fund  is  con- 
cerned— has  never  been  carried  into  execution. 

It  was,  namely,  directed  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  should,  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  Act — that  is  to  say.  on 
the  twenty-third  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine — take  and  use 
fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  ($57,600,)  of  any  money  be- 
longing to  the  School  Fund,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  bonds;  and  when 
the  said  bonds  had  been  so  purchased,  that  they  should  be  delivered  to 
the  State  Treasurer,  and  kept  by  him  as  a  special  deposit,  marked 
"Seminary  Fund,"  to  the  credit  of  said  Fund.  All  interest  paid  into 
the  Treasury  on  said  Seminary  bonds  was  to  be  invested  in  State  bonds 
in  the  same  manner. 

But  neither  on  the  twenty-third  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine,  nor  at  any  subsequent  time,  has  the  Board  of  Examiners  purchased 


the  bonds  for  the  Seminary  Fund,  as  by  this  law  required,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  School  Fund  has  bad  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Seminary  Lands,  and  now  owes  the  amount  which 
has  been  received  to  the  Seminary  Fund. 

It  is  time  that  this  condition  of  things  should  cease,  as  it  is  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  of  the  requirements 
of  a  Legislative  Act.  It  is  believed  that  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  meets  this  difficulty  in  the  best  way, 
and  that  it  should  be  carried  out,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  principal  of  the 
University  Fund  is  concerned.  The  fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars.  |  -A7,600.)  of  University  Fund  principal  should  be  taken  from 
the  bonds  already  in  possession  of  the  School  Fund,  and  set  apart  as  a 
special  Fund,  marked  "  University  Fund — Principal;"  or  else  a  portion 
of  the  money  now  in  the  School  Fund  should  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
new  bonds  to  that  amount. 

But  there  still  remains  to  be  considered  the  income  due  the  University 
Fund;  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  interest  which  would  have  accrued 
on  the  fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  (857,600,)  had  the  law 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight  been  carried  out.  The  School  Fund 
has  been  receiving,  not  only  the  principal  of  the  University  Fund,  as 
fast  as  it  was  paid  in,  but  the  interest  on  the  lands  sold,  at  the  rate  of 
ten  per  cent  per  annum.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  requires  that 
the  distinction  between  interest  and  principal  shall  be  kept,  up  in  rela- 
tion to  the  University  Fund,  as  only  the  latter  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  University. 

As  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  much  interest  would  have 
accrued  to  the  Seminary  Fund  had  the  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  been  complied  with,  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
result  would  be  to  allow  interest  at  seven  per  cent  per  annum  from  the 
time  when  the  Board  of  Examiners  was  required  to  purchase  the 
bonds,  namely.  April  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  on 
the  fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  dollars,  (357,600,)  which  will  be 
twenty  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  ($20,160,)  and  this 
amount  should  be  taken  from  the  money  now  in  the  School  Fund,  and 
set  apart  as  a  Special  Fund,  marked  "Seminary  Fund — Interest." 
This  amount  would  then  lie  available  immediately  for  any  purpose  con- 
nected with  the  support  of  a  University. 

We  have  next  to  consider  how  far  the  proceeds  of  the  Congressional 
grants  of  Lands  will  go  towards  building  up  an  institution  for  higher 
education  in  California,  and  what,  under  the  circumstances,  would  appear 
to  be  the  wisest  course  of  action  to  be  pursued  by  the  Legislature  in 
taking  initiatory  steps  towards  making  these  funds  available  for  the  ob- 
jects  they  were  intended  to  promote. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  first  to  give  some  idea  of  the  sys- 
tem of  instruction  (so  far  as  the  same  can  be  called  a  system)  pursued  in 
the  different  educational  establishments  of  the  United  States  of  a  grade 
above  that  of  a  Common  School. 

A  complete  and  perfect  system  of  education,  or  public  instruction,  im- 
plies the  creation  of  institutions  for  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cation. The  Common  Schools,  or  Primary  Schools,  should  exist  in  every 
town  aud  district  in  sufficient  numbers  to  give  all  the  children  of  the 
State,  of  both  exes,  the  first  elements  of  a  sound  education.  This  much 
lid  be  compulsory  on  all  citizens,  and  should  be  the  first  care  of  the 
Legislature. 
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No  child  should  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  habits  of  vagrancy  ;  and  no 
State  can  afford  to  allow  any  one.  not  idiotic,  to  be  brought  up  without 
being  taught  the  use  of  their  mother  tongue,  both  in  reading  and  writing, 
and  furnished  with  some  general  ideas  of  history  and  geography,  as  well 
as  of  morality  and  religion. 

In  very  thinly  settled  regions,  like  large  portions  of  California,  and 
with  a  more  or  less  roving  population,  there  will  always  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  extending  educational  facilities  to  all  children  ;  but  the  greater 
the  difficulty,  the  more  binding  the  obligation,  and  no  Legislature  will  be 
true  to  its  duty  which  neglects  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  foster  and  sus- 
tain the  s}-stem  of  Common  Schools. 

Next  to  the  Common  Schools,  for  the  support  of  which  the  United 
States  Government  has,  in  the  newer  States,  made  a  partial  provision 
by  the  donation  of  two  sections  of  land  in  every  township,  or  its  equi- 
valent, comes  the  Secondary  School — or  the  Academy,  or  High  School,  as 
this  class  of  institutions  is  usually  called  in  the  United  States.  The 
Academies  are  institutions  Avhere  all  those  of  either  sex  who  have  the 
means  and  the  inclination  to  advance  a  step  further  in  the  acquisition  of 
learning  than  is  permitted  by  the  Common  School  may  do  so.  The 
Academies  usually  teach  two  distinct  classes  of  students,  one  consisting 
of  boys  intending  to  enter  College,  the  other  of  boys  and  girls  who  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  what  is  commonly  called  a  "good  English  educa- 
tion," which  implies  a  considerable  advance  over  the  Common  School. 

To  illustrate  the  degree  of  advancement  attained  by  the  "Academies" 
or  High  Schools  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  reference  may  be  made 
to  those  of  New  York,  in  regard  to  which  statistics  may  be  obtained  as 
they  are  all  under  the  control  of  the  "Eegents  of  the  University,"  and 
required  to  report,  annually,  all  the^particulars  of  their  condition,  in  order 
that  they  may  share  in  the  funds  distributed  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
Academies. 

There  were  in  New  York,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  in  active 
operation,  two  hundred  and  seventeen  Academies,  with  twenty-two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  scholars,  about  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  sexes,  having  two  millions  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine  dollars  fixed  capital,  in  lots,  build- 
ings. Libraries  and  philosophical  apparatus,  receiving  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars  from  tuition  fees  and 
paying  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  and  fifty-nine  dollars  as 
salaries  to  Teachers,  of  whom  one  thousand  and  forty-two  were  em- 
ployed. In  most  of  these  institutions  the  following  studies  were  tauo-ht : 
Greek  grammar  and  antiquities;  Latin  grammar  and  Soman  antiquities' 
mythology.  French.  German,  anatomy, physiology  and  hygiene  botany' 
chemistry,  geology,  history  and  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping  Eng- 
lish grammar,  geography,  algebra,  astronomy,  geometry,  physics  sur- 
veying, and  trigonometry.  In  some  thirty  of  the  Academies  the  study 
of  mathematics  was  carried  up  to  and  including  the  calculus,  which  is 
as  far  as  is  usually  done  in  our  Colleges. 

In  some  of  the  Academies  of  New  England,  and  especially  in  the  High 
Schools,  which  are  free  Public  Schools  in  the  large  cities,  "the  facilities 
for  instruction  are  more  complete  than  in  many  of  the  Western  Colleges 
The  current  expenses  of  the  Academies  in  New  England  are  usually  paid 
by  the  fees  of  tuition,  but  the  buildings,  grounds,  apparatus  and  Library 
are  generally  furnished  by  the  liberality  of  private  individuals,  so  that 
the  cost  of  education  is  much  reduced  from  what  it  would  be  were  this 
not  the  case.     A  well  endowed  Academy,  in   some  localities,   may  be 
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little  inferior  in  its  educational  facilities,  to  some  Colleges ;  and  the  chief 
difference  would  perhaps  be  found  to  be  in  this  fact:  that  in  the  College 
there  was  nominally,  and  nominally  only,  a  four  years'  course  of  study, 
which  all  are  supposed  to  follow. 

No  provision  or  grant  of  land  has  been  made  by  the  United  States 
especially  for  secondary  instruction;  although,  in  most  of  the  State  Uni- 
versities a  ••  Preparatory  School"  is  kept  up.  which  is  in  part  supported  by 
the  same  means  us  the  higher  departments  in  these  institutions.  This 
preparatory  School  answers  in  most  respects  to  the  Academy  or  High 
ool,  one  of  its  main  objects  being  to  tit  the  pupils  for  passing  the  ne- 
cessary examination  for  entering  the  Collegiate  Department. 

It  would  be  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  be  able  to  furnish  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  High  Schools  or  Acade- 
mies, as  compared  with  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  Primary  Schools; 
but  the  data  are  too  imperfect  to  allow  of  this  being  done  to  any  extent. 
In  New  York,  however,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  about  forty 
scholars  in  the  Primary  Schools  for  every  one  in  the  Acadamies;  and,  to 
compare  College,  Academy,  and  Primary  Schools,  for  every  one  student 
in  College  there  are  seven  at  the  Acadenry,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  at  the  Primary  School. 

We  pass  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  Schools  for  secondary  in- 
struction, to  the  institutions  for  higher  education,  including  the  Colleges, 
Universities,  Professional  and  Special  Schools  of  Science  and  Art. 

It  is  only  in  countries  like  France  and  Germany,  where  there  is  one 
brain  and  one  system  directing  all  the  details  of  government,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  that  there  can  be  a  perfect  sj'stem  of  educational 
establishments.  In  France,  for  instance,  everything  is  subordinate  to 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  not  a  School  or  College  that  does 
not  belong  to  a  system,  and  have  all  its  arrangements  made  in  conformity 
with  that  system. 

In  this  countiy  there  is  neither  unity  nor  conformity  ;  neither  Gov- 
ernment supervision,  nor.  except  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Government 
aid.  in  anything  beyond  the  rank  of  a  Primary  School. 

Our  highest  institutions  have  grown  up  by  degrees,  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  increasing  wants  of  the  community,  and  spreading  as  the 
wave  of  population  has  spread,  until  there  are  now  over  two  hundred 
so  called  Colleges  in  the  United  States.  The  American  College  is  a  thing 
mi  generis — it  is  not  a  University,  like  those  of  Germany,  nor  a  Gymna- 
sium, but  something  intermediate  between  the  two,  and  partaking  of 
some  of  the  character  of  both. 

The  German  Gjmmasium  is  often  compared  to  the  American  College. 
•  But,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Professor  Lane,  of  Harvard  University, 
•in  the  nature  of  many  of  the  studies  pursued,  the  age  at  which  the 
pupils  enter,  and  the  management  to  which  they  are  subjected,  there  is 
.Teat  a  difference  between  the  Gymnasium  and  the  College  as  be- 
en  the  municipal  institutions  of  Boston  and  those  of  the  i'we  towns 
of  Bremer  and  Liibeck.  The  pupils  of  the  German  Gymnasium  enter  at 
a  tender  age,  remain  some  nine  years,  and  arc  instructed  from  the  rudi- 
ments onward,  while  the  age  at  which  they  leave  the  Gymnasium  is  not 
much  under  that  of  our  College  graduates.  But,  up  to  that  time,  they 
are  treated  as  school  boys.  They  are  drilled  and  instructed  by  Masters, 
and  si1  in  school  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  hours  a  week." 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  describing  the  Gymnasium  would  be 
to  Bay  that  it  was  a  combination  of  our  Academy  or  High  School  course, 
with  the  first  two  years  of  a  College  course.     But  in  comparing  German 
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and  American  institutions  of  learning,  allowance  must  always  be  made 
for  what  some  would  call  German  slowness,  and  which  others,  perhaps 
with  better  reason,  would  denominate  American  haste.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  gymnasiast  is  considered  and  treated  as  a  boy,  while  the  American 
College  student,  already  in  his  freshman  years,  looks  upon  himself  as  a 
man,  if  not  so  regarded  by  others. 

The  last  two  years  of  the  American  College  course  have  no  inconsid- 
erable analogy  with  the  University  course  of  Germany.  During  these 
years  the  student  is  taught  to  a  considerable  extent  by  lectures,  as  at 
the  German  Universities,  and  is  allowed  some  freedom  of  choice  as  to 
what  studies  he  will  pursue.  The  student,  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years  in  an  American  College,  pursues  to  a  considerable  degree  such 
studies  as  would  be  taken  by  a  German  University  student  in  connection 
wTith  his,  as  we  call  them,  purely  professional  studies. 

Almost  all  the  American  Colleges  require,  nominally  at  least,  about 
the  same  amount  of  preparation  for  admission  to  the  lowest  class;  but 
in  reality,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  different  Colleges  in  the 
strictness  with  which  the  examinations  are  conducted.  Indeed,  at  too 
many  Colleges  they  are  but  little  better  than  a  farce. 

What  is  supposed  to  be  required  at  most  of  the  Colleges  as  prepara- 
tory for  admission  to  the  freshman  class,  is  English  grammar,  geography, 
Latin  grammar,  Latin  prose  composition,  and  the  ability  to  translate  at 
sight  from  some  of  the  easier  Latin  authors,  as  Cicero,  Sallust,  and  Vir- 
gil;  Greek  grammar,  and  some  acqaintance  with  the  easier  Greek  prose 
writers,  usually  Xenophon  ;  mathematics,  including  arithmetic;  algebra 
as  far  as  quadratic  equations,  and  sometimes  part  of  Euclid. 

The  Collegiate  undergraduate  course  extends,  in  all  our  Colleges,  over 
a  period  of  four  years,  during  which  instruction  is  imparted  both  by 
lectures  and  by  recitations.  The  first  two  years  arc  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  mathematics,  with  exercises  in 
declamation,  and  the  writing  of  English  prose  Compositions.  Luring 
the  last  year  of  the  course  the  instruction  is,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
given  in  the  form  of  lectures — physics,  chemistry,  astronomj^  geology, 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  being  the  principal  subjects  thus  taught. 
Latin  composition,  and  the  study  of  the  more  difficult  Greek  historians 
and  poets,  are  also  pursued  during  the  last  two  years.  Furthermore, 
the  application  of  mathematics  to  practical  pursuits — as  navigation,  sur- 
veying, and  engineering — is  a  prominent  part  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion during  these  years;  and  practice  in  writing  and  speaking  the  Eng- 
lish language,  by  compositions  and  debate,  is  continued  nearly  to  the 
end  of  the  last  year. 

The  propriety  of  devoting  so  much  time  to  the  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages as  is  usually  done  in  our  colleges,  has  often  been  discussed,  and 
while  almost  all  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  this  branch  of  study  is 
of  the  greatest  value,  as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  mother-tongue,  and  of  European  languages  in  general,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  descended  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  as  affording  an 
excellent  discipline  for  the  mind,  and  training  in  habits  of  study,  yet  it 
has  been  often  argued,  and  not  without  a  show  of  reason,  that  the  study 
of  the  spoken  languages  of  Europe,  especially  French  and  German,  is 
really  of  more  practical  importance  to  the  student,  and  that  it  may  be 
equally  valuable  as  a  means  of  mental  and  intellectual  training.  Hence, 
in  several  Colleges,  as  in  the  "Free  Academy"  of  New  York  City,  which 
although  called  an  "  Academy,"  is  in  reality  what  is  generally  known  as 
a  College,  students  are  allowed,  at  their  option,  or  that  of  their  parents 


and  guardians,  to  select  either  a  course  of  ancient  or  modern  languages, 
which  they  may  pursue  through  the  whole  four  years.  The  languages, 
studied  by  those  who  take  the  modern  course,  are  French,  German,  and 
Spanish.  Another  way  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of  devoting  so  much 
time  to  Greek  and  Latin  as  was  formerly  done,  has  been  adopted  in  quite 
a  number  of  Colleges.  This  is  the  creation  of  two  divisions  of  students 
in  each  class,  after  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  years.  One  of  these 
divisions  follows  nearly  the  generally  adopted  routine  of  study  in  which 
the  ancient  languages  are  so  prominent;  this  is  called  the  classical 
course.  The  other,  or  scientific  course,  gives  the  time  otherwise  taken 
up  by  Latin  and  Greek,  to  the  modern  languages,  especially  French  and 
German,  and  also  in  part  to  a  further  study  of  the  practical  application 
of  science,  especially  of  chemistry  and  physics. 

In  former  days  the  College  was  considered  almost  exclusively  as  the 
place  where  young  men  were  to  be  fitted  to  enter  one  of  the  "learned 
professions."  so  called  ;  that  is,  to  become  either  a  "Lawyer."  or  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  or  a  Theologian.  Indeed,  the  older  Colleges,  especially  in 
^few  England,  were  established  more  with  the  aim  of  preparing  for  the 
study  of  theology  than  tor  any  other  purpose. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  Colleges  gradually  added  to  themselves, 
in  many  instances,  professional  Schools,  especially  those  of  theolog}"  and 
medicine.  In  these  Schools  the  collegiate  buildings,  libraries,  and  col- 
lections were  used,  to  some  extent  at  least,  and  usually  a  part  of  the 
instruction  was  given  by  Professors  employed  in  the  College  proper — the 
whole  being  under  the  government  of  one  body  of  Trustees.  Thus,  the 
College  became  a  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  a  system  of  educational  in- 
struction to  the  whole  bod}T,  of  which  the  name  of  "  University  "  might 
with  some  propriety  be  applied,  understanding,  as  we  do  b}'  that  term, 
a  place  where  the  entire  range  of  science  and  letters  is  represented,  and 
facilities  afforded  for  instruction  in  the  same. 

The  Eastern  Colleges  have  gradually  developed  themselves,  especially 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  by  increasing  the  amount  of  information 
required  as  preparatory  to  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  and  by 
making  the  examinations  more  thorough  and  frequent  during  the  Col- 
lege course;  so  that  thus  the  general  standard  of  scholarship  has  been 
raised.  Besides  this,  quite  a  number  of  Colleges  have  added  a  depart- 
ment of  instruction  in  applied  science,  or  a  "  Scientific  School,"  as  it 
is  usually  called,  together  with  other  adjuncts,  such  as  observatories, 
collections  of  minerals,  fossils,  animals,  plants,  models  of  engineering 
works,  and  a  variety  of  such  aids  to  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  science  applied  to  the  arts. 

Thus,  Harvard  University,  besides  the  College  proper,  or  undergrad- 
uate course,  has  separate  faculties,  buildings,  libraries,  collections,  etc., 
for  Schools  of  law.  medicine,  theology,  and  science,  besides  the  Obser- 
vatory and  the  Zoological  Museum,  which  are  institutions  expressly  cal- 
culated for  advancing  science,  and  not  for  teaching  it.  Yale  College 
has  also  the  four  departments  of  theolog}T,  law.  medicine,  and  "philoso- 
phy and  tin'  arts."  or  science  represented  in  the  Professional  Schools,  and 
Sheffield  Scientific  School."  attached  to  the  College. 

Schools  of  law.  medicine,  and  theology  also  exist  as  entirely  inde- 
pendent  institutions  all  over  the  Eastern  Stales,  and  are  often  very 
numerously  attended  and  pecuniarily  successful,  being  supported  by  the 
feee  charged  for  instruction.  It  is  not  by  any  means  true  that  the  larger 
portion  of  the  students  of  these  Schools  are  graduates  of  Colleges;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  unfortunately  too  often  the  case  that  but  little  if  any 
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previous  classical  or  mathematical  training  is  required  for  admission  to 
these  special  Schools.  This  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  our 
system,  or  want  of  system,  and  that  of  European  States.  With  us  no 
government  regulation  requires  of  any  practitioner  of  law,  medicine,  or 
theology,  any  particular  preparation  for  the  work  he  is  about  to  enter 
into.  There  are  but  few  municipal  or  State  laws  which  place  any  re- 
striction on  the  taking  up  of  any  profession  or  branch  of  business,  no 
matter  how  much  a  thorough  education  may  be  really  needed  to  make 
its  carrying  on  safe  to  the  people ;  all  this  is  left  to  be  regulated  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  But  in  most  European  States,  and  especially  in  France  and 
Germany,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  In  those  countries  no  student 
can  enter  any  of  the  learned  professions,  take  a  place  as  Teacher  in  any 
Public  School,  Gymnasium,  or  University,  or  fill  any  post  in  the  service 
of  the  Government,  where  anj'thing  more  than  mere  menial  service  is 
required,  without  passing  a  most  rigid  examination,  the  requirements 
of  which  are  strictly  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  place  which 
is  to  filled.  It  is  on  this  foundation  that  the  whole  University  system, 
and  indeed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  whole  educational  system  of 
France  and  Germany  rests.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  changes 
would  take  place  in  our  educational  institutions  if  eveiy  candidate  for  a 
post,  either  in  the  State  or  United  States  service,  were  to  be  required  to 
pass  before  a  Board  of  Examiners,  tied  down  by  the  strictest  rules,  and 
with  whom  neither  fear  nor  favor  had  airy  chance  of  operating. 

In  England,  too,  up  to  a  recent  period,  all  appointments  to  civil  and 
military  science,  or  nearly  all,  were  made  through  political  influence  or 
by  purchase  ;  but  gradually  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  sys- 
tem pursued  in  that  country,  and  the  aspirant  to  a  public  office  must  now 
prove  himself  possessed  of  some  qualifications  for  the  place,  by  passing 
an  examination  before  a  competent  Board.  By  the  introduction  of  this 
system  incompetency  is  being  gradually  weeded  out  from  all  departments 
of  the  public  service. 

Besides  the  Primary  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges,  and  Professional 
Schools,  for  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  there  are  special  Schools  or 
institutions  for  certain  courses  of  instruction,  of  which  the  Agricultural 
Schools  or  Colleges,  and  the  Polytechnic  Schools,  are  the  only  ones  which 
need  be  adverted  to  in  this  connection.  And  reference  is  made  here  only 
to  those  Agricultural  and  Polytechnic  Schools  which  have  an  independ- 
ent existence,  and  not  to  those  which  may  be  considered  as  existing  in 
connection  with  College's  or  Universities,  and  which  have  already  been 
noticed. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  Eastern  States  to  establish 
Agricultural  Colleges,  but  they  have  with  few  exceptions  proved  failures. 
The  State  of  Michigan  was  the  first  to  put  an  institution  of  the  kind  in 
operation,  and  although  suspended  for  a  time,  it  has  been  started  again, 
having  received  the  promise  of  the  United  States  grant  of  lands  for 
a  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  State  has  made 
two  cash  appropriations  for  the  School,  one  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
($50,000,)  and  one  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  ($40,000*,)  with  which  Lands 
were  purchased  and  buildings  erected  at  Lansing.  Besides  this,  the  Col- 
lege has  received  other  pecuniary  aid  from  the  State  in  various  ways; 
as  for  instance:  a  grant  of  a  portion  of  the  Swamp  Lands,  and  annual 
appropriations  for  the  salary  and  other  expenses  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  is  also  ex  officio  Secretary  of  the  Agri- 
cultural School.  The  Act  organizing  the  School  requiring  a  course  of 
study  of  not  less  than  four  years,  and  that  "  the  institution  shall  combine 
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physical  with  intellectual  education,  and  shall  be  a  high  Seminary  of 
learning,  in  which  the  graduate  of  the  Common  School  can  commence, 
pursue,  and  finish  a  course  of  study,  terminating  in  thorough  theoretic 
and  practical  instruction  in  those  sciences  and  arts  which  bear  directly 
on  Agriculture  and  kindred  industrial  pursuits."  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three  there  were  seven  Professors  and  instructors  employed  in 
this  institution. 

The  Xew  York  Agricultural  College,  located  at  Ovid,  Seneca  County, 
was  incorporated  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three.  In  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  loaning  this  College 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  twenty  years,  without  interest,  on  conditio!) 
that  an  equal  sum  should  be  raised  by  subscription,  which  was  done,  and 
a  farm  of  seven  hundred  acres  purchased  and  large  buildings  erected. 
The  College  was  opened  December  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  but 
closed  after  a  short  period,  in  consequence  of  financial  difficulties,  and 
the  loss  of  the  President,  Major  Patrick,  who  is  now  in  the  Army. 

Besides  the  Agricultural  College  in  Michigan,  there  is  only  one  other, 
so  far  as  known,  which  is  in  active  operation;  this  is  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  incorporated  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-five,  and  opened  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  after 
many  difficulties,  ami  which  is  now  in  full  operation,  with  a  Faculty  of 
five  Professors  and  two  Assistants,  besides  Superintendents  of  the  Farm, 
Garden.  Nursery,  etc.  The  College  is  located  in  Centre  County,  and  is 
partly  supported  by  fees  charged  the  students  for  board  and  tuition; 
the  land  and  buildings,  which  are  extensive  and  commodious,  having 
been  paid  for  by  legislative  appropriation  and  private  subscriptions, 
amounting  in  all  to  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
0,000)  to  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($200,000.) 

Both  the  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Colleges  are.  to  a 
certain  extent, Manual  Labor  Schools;  the  students  are  required,  to  labor 
from  two  to  four  hours  a  day  on  the  farm,  it  being  considered  essential 
a<  a  part  of  the  student's  education  that  he  be  taught  the  practical  ap- 
plication in  the  field  and  laboratory  of  the  j^rinciples  he  studies  in  the 
class  room;  while  it  is  argued  also  that  manual  labor  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  maintenance  of  habits  of  industry.  The 
branches  of  study  which  are  taught  at  the  Michigan  College  are  as  fol- 
lows :  During  the  first  year — Geometry,  English  literature,  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry and  surveying,  geology,  history,  and  bookkeeping.  During  the 
second  —  Physics,  meteorology,  vegetable  physiology,  elementary  and 
agricultural  chemistry,  botany  and  horticulture,  rhetoric.  During  the 
third — Civil  engineering,  analytical  chemistry,  animal  physiology,  draw- 
ing, and  rural  engineering,  logic,  zoology,  entomology,  veterinary,  and 
political  economy. 

The  following  is  the  course  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylva- 
nia  : 

Tin  First  Year — The  student  studies  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra, 
horticulture,  elementary  anatomy  and  physiology,  physical  geography, 
and  elementary  astronomy,  English  grammar  and  composition,  elocution, 
history,  practical  agriculture,  and  the  details  of  management  on  the 
( lollege  Farm. 

'Tin    Second  Year — Advanced  algebra  and  geometry,  general  chemistry. 

table   anatomy  and   physiology,  zoology  and  veterinary,  geology, 

palaeontology,  practical  agriculture  and   horticulture.  logic,  and    rhetoric. 

Tin  Third  Year — Surveying,  navigation,  levelling,  drawing,  analytical 
geometry,  trigonometry,  elementary  calculus,  natural  philosophy,  chemi- 
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eventually  made  over  to  the  State  University  or  Polytechnic  School,  or 
this  institution,  organized  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  whatever  its  name  may  be  ; 
that  the  interests  of  the  State  demand  that  these  collections  should  be 
placed  in  a  fire-proof  building,  which  maybe  called  the  "State  Museum," 
where  they  will  be  accessible  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  not  onlj-  to 
the  student,  but  to  the  general  public  ;  and  that  for  that  purpose  a  Board 
of  Commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  select 
a  suitable  location,  and  erect  a  building,  from  funds  to  be  drawn  from  the 
State  Treasury  and  other  sources,  as  will  be  explained  further  on,  and 
that  this  Board  should  also  report  to  the  next  Legislature  a  plan  for  or- 
ganizing and  setting  in  motion  a  State  Polytechnic  School. 

The  term  '-Seminary  of  Learning,"  used  by  the  Congressional  Act,  is 
one  which  may  evidently  be  construed  to  mean  any  institution  of  educa- 
tion which  is  above  the  rank  of  a  Common  School.  The  definition  of 
the  word  "  Seminary,"  as  given  b}-  Webster,  is  "a  place  of  education  ; 
any  School,  Academy,  College,  or  University,  in  which  young  persons 
are  instructed  in  the  several  branches  of  learning  which  may  qualify 
them  for  their  future  employment."  There  is  evidently  no  restriction 
imposed  by  the  term  "  Seminary,"  beyond  that  employed  by  the  separate 
grants  of  lands  for  that  purpose  and  for  Common  Schools,  indicating 
clearly  the  intention  on  the  part  of  Congress  of  endowing  something 
superior  in  rank  to  a  Common  School. 

The  various  States  which  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  land  grants 
for  a  ■•  Seminary  of  Learning,"  have  invariably  designated  the  institu- 
tion organized  in  connection  with  the  grant  as  a  State  University;  thus 
we  have  the  State  Universities  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, etc. 

These  so  called  State  Universities  are  generally  organized  on  about  the 
same  plan  ;  which  is.  to  furnish  instruction  to  all  classes  of  students  above 
the  grade  of  primary  scholars,  or  those  learning  reading,  writing,  and 
the  elements  of  geography  and  arithmetic,  up  to  those  desiring  to  pass 
through  a  regular  College  course.  Thus,  the  State  University  of  Wis- 
consin, which  has  been  some  ten  years  in  operation,  has  a  preparatory 
department,  in  wThich  boys  are  fitted  for  College  or  for  business ;  a  "  com- 
mercial department,"  that  is  to  say  in  plain  language,  a  class  in  book- 
keeping; a  normal  department,  or  class  for  preparing  male  and  female 
Teachers  for  the  Common  Schools;  and  a  collegiate  department,  with  a 
classical  and  a  scientific  course,  the  College  proper  including,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  students 
attending  the  different  courses  of  the  University.  The  State  University 
of  Iowa  has  about  the  same  organization,  but  has  also  a  Medical  School 
attached  to  it  nominally,  in  a  city  distant  from  the  site  of  the  Univer- 
sity itself. 

The  State  University  of  Michigan  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other 
Western  institution  of  learning,  brought  to  this  condition  by  the  zeal 
and  admirable  executive  ability  of  Doctor  Tappan.the  Chancellor.  This 
University  has  a  collegiate  course  proper,  and  two  Professional  Schools 
attached,  namely,  of  Law,  and  Medicine;  and  not  being  encumbered  with 
a  Preparatory  School,  comes  much  nearer  the  idea  of  a  University  than 
any  other  Western  institution. 

The  number  of  the  Professors  and  instructors  is  twenty-seven  ;  that 
of  the  students  was,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  four  hundred; 
the  value  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  and  endowment,  is  staled  at  live  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  dollars  ($580,000.)     There  is  a  valuable  col- 
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lection  of  easts  for  instruction  in  the  Fine  Arts  and  Architecture,  and  a 
well  fixed  Laboratory  for  practical  instruction  in  chemistry  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  arts.  A  prominent  feature  of  this  University  is  the  Observ- 
atory, until  recently  under  the  charge  of  an  eminent  European  Astron- 
omer, and  furnished  with  excellent  instruments,  with  the  aid  of  which 
important  discoveries  have  been  made.  It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to 
add.  that  sectarian  jealousies  and  political  interference  have  done  much 
to  retard  the  progress  of  this  institution  ;  and  that,  of  late,  they  have 
struck  what  is  to  be  feared  may  prove  a  fatal  blow  to  its  prosperity 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  combining  the  State  University,  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  State  Museum, 
the  following  suggestions  may  be  offered  : 

First — There  is  no  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  course.  There 
certainly  can  be  no  question  of  legal  right  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  the  State  Museum  in  connection  with  the  University;  and  that  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  may  also  form  a  part  of 
the  University  without  violating  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  seems 
almost  equally  clear. 

The  conditions  of  the  Act  making  an  appropriation  of  land  for  an 
Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Arts  School  require  that  some  institution 
should  be  provided  in  which  instruction  in  these  branches  should  be 
given.  The  intentiont)f  the  Act  is,  that  the  income  of  the  money  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  lands  should  be  used  for  paying  for  instruction  in 
the  branches  of  knowledge  related  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts;  but  as 
the  Act  expressly  says,  not  excluding  other  studies  of  a  liberal  char- 
acter, such  as  the  classics.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  if.  by  a  combination 
with  some  existing  institution,  or,  if  by  a  consolidation  of  the  funds 
arising  from  this  source  with  those  obtained  in  some  other  way.  both 
might  be  used  to  better  advantage,  no  one  could  say  that  the  action  of 
Congress  had  been  nullified. 

The  course  taken  in  several  of  the  Eastern  States  in  regard  to  this 
very  matter  shows  evidently  what  the  feeling  on  this  subject  is  there. 

In  Massachusetts,  Avhere  there  were  three  Colleges,  each  claiming  a 
-hare  of  the  Agricultural  School  Fund,  the  question  was  settled  by  the 
establishment  of  an  entirely  new  institution,  called  the  "Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,"  to  which  one  tenth  of  the  money  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  lands  granted  by  Congress  is  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase 
of  a  site ;  provided,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  ($75,000)  is  raised  by 
subscription  for  a  building;  and  two  thirds  of  the  interest  of  the  sum 
remaining  is  also  given  to  this  School  or  College  for  general  purposes, 
the  other  third  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Massachusetts  Tech- 
ical  Institute. 

In  some  of  tin'  States  where  a  State  Agricultural  College  already  ex- 
the  granl  of  (  38  has  been  given  to  that  institution.     This  was 

the  case  in  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan.  In  New  Fork,  however,  the 
grant  was  no1  given  to  the  State  Agricultural  College,  but  to  the  Peo- 
ple's College.  In  Connecticut  the  wnoh*  of  this  granl  was  made  over 
by  the  Legislature,  with  only  one  dissenting  voice,  to  the  Sheffield 
ntific  School  of  Yah-  College.  In  several  of  the  other  States,  the 
Bcrip  has  been  given  to  the  State  University.  In  Vermont,  for  instance, 
it  i-  proposed,  not  only  to  consolidate  the  State  Agricultural  School  with 

the  State   University,  but   also  the  two  other  Colleg< the  Governor 

■ngl}-  urging  upon  the  Legislature,  in    bis   last   message,  the  impor- 
tance of  consolidating  the  existing  weak  institutions  of  higher  bastruc- 
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tion  in  the  State  into  one  properly  endowed,  by  which  course  he  thinks 
the  State  will  be  greatly  the  gainer. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  there  can  be  no  possible  legal  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  uniting  the  grant  of  land  for  a  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Mechanic  Arts  to  that  for  a  University. 

Second — It  remains  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  consolida- 
tion in  this  State,  and  the  first  ground  to  be  taken  is  that  of  economy. 
As  has  been  fully  shown,  the  amount  of  money  which  can  ever  be  re- 
ceived from  the  University  and  Agricultural  School  grants  is  far  too 
small,  even  combining  both  together,  to  build  up  one  respectable  institu- 
tion. How  absurd  it  would  be,  then,  to  fritter  aAva}*  what  little  we  have 
by  organizing  two  separate  institutions,  one  of  which  must  necessarily 
be  to  some  degree  a  rival  of  the  other. 

To  illustrate  the  loss  which  would  ensue  by  separating  the  Agricul- 
tural School  from  the  University  Scientific  School,  we  may  refer  to  the 
department  of  instruction.  Of  the  twelve  Professorships  which,  as  will 
be  seen  further  on,  we  consider  necessary  to  an  institution  of  general 
science  on  a  moderate  scale,  there  are  only  three  which  are  peculiar  to 
an  Agricultural  School;  all  the  others  would  be  necessarily  connected 
with  any  University  or  Scientific  School  which  might  be  established. 
And  as  there  is  only  one  Professorship  in  that  list  which  is  peculiar  to  a 
Mining  School,  and  one  to  an  Engineering  School^pt  follows  that  there 
are  seven  of  the  twelve  Professorships  which  are  common  to  all  three  of 
the  courses  of  instruction,  and  that  the  services  of  these  seven  Profes- 
sors would  be  equal  to  those  of  fourteen  which  would  be  required  if  two 
distinct  institutions  were  to  be  built  up. 

And  so  with  regard  to  collections  and  Library;  all  will  admit  that 
either  an  Agricultural,  a  Mining,  or  a  Polytechnic  School  jvill  need  ex- 
tensive collections  in  geology,  mineralogy,  and  natural  history.  The 
sciences  are  so  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  no  department  can  be 
successfully  taught  without  help  from  the  others.  One  Museum  will 
suffice  for  all  the  wants  of  the  State  in  the  way  Of  practical  instruction 
in  science ;  and.  if  there  be  only  one,  it  will  in  time  become  a  complete 
and  valuable  one ;  but,  if  otherwise,  a  very  much  larger  amount  of 
money  will  be  expended,  and  even  then,  all  will  be  imperfect.  The 
same  holds  good  in  the  matter  of  Library,  physical  and  chemical  appara- 
tus, and  other  essentials  which  may  be  used  in  common  by  students  of 
science  applied  to  any  department  of  art. 

These  considerations  show,  as  it  seems  to  us,  most  conclusively,  that 
without  consolidation  of  the  Agricultural  School  with  the  University 
Scientific  School,  there  will  be  great  loss,  and  that  the  probable  result 
will  be  two  feeble  and  almost  useless  institutions,  instead  of  one  strong 
and  successful  one. 

It  may  be  argued  that  an  Agricultural  School  without  an  experi- 
mental or  model  farm  attached,  is  an  absurdity,  and  that  no  arrange- 
ment should  be  entered  into  which  will  prevent  such  a  farm  from  being- 
attached  to  the  institution.  T<j  this  we  Would  reply,  that  the  Con- 
gressional grant  is  for  a  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Artst  not 
for  the  former  alone,  and  that  since  mining,  which  is  one  of  the  Mechanic 
Arts,  is  altogether  the  leading  interest  of  the  State,  and  the  one  to 
which  science  can  render  the  greatest  help,  we  have  a  right  to  cousider 
the  mining  interests  as  well  as  the  agricultural  in  the  organization  of  a 
practical  School,  and  that  it  is  not  by  any  means  our  duty,  in  organizing 
this  institution,  to   make   the  mechanical  department  altogether  subor- 
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dinate  to  the  agricultural,  as  it  -would  be,  if  all  the  funds  -were  to  be 
expended  on  a  farm  in  the  country. 

Again,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  processes  and  methods  of 
farming  in  California  are  of  a  nature  to  allow  of  their  being  success- 
fully taught  in  a  model  farm.  The  State  is  too  new.  and  her  territory 
too  large  and  too  thinly  populated,  to  allow,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  of  much  compact  and  elegant  farming.  The  great  improvements 
to  be  made  here  will,  as  we  concieve,  be  in  the  line  of  the  application 
of  capital  to  hydraulic  enginery,  rather  than  to  experiments  with 
manures  and  fertilisers.  The  farmers  can  be  benefited  by  the  expan- 
sion of  mining  enterprises  and  the  creation  of  a  market  for  their  pro- 
ducts by  the  development  of  mines  and  manufactories,  far  more  than 
they  would  be  by  giving  their  children  the  opportunity  of  practicing 
farming  on  a  small  scale  under  the  eye  of  a  Professor. 

Nothing  that  has  been  said  above  need  be  construed  so  as  to  pre- 
vent^he  formation  of  an  Agricultural  School,  as  a  branch  of  the  State 
Un^^-sity  at  some  other  locality  at  some  future  time,  if  the  wants  and 
means  of  the  State  should  seem  to  justify  such  a  course  ;  but,  for  the 
present,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  interests  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
people  require  the  consolidation  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the 
.Mechanic  Arts  with  the  proposed  Scientific  or  Pol}"technic  School  of  the 
University. 

The,  rpiestion  arises,  whether  an  undergraduate  course,  like  that  of 
most  or  all  of  our  Eastern  Colleges  and  so  called  Universities,  should 
form  a  part  of  the  State  University  of  California.  There  is  no  State 
University  in  the  country  where  this  is  not  the  case;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  will  not  be  advisable,  at  least  intfts  incipient  stages,  to 
organize  our  institution  on  the  plan  of  an  Eastern  College:  and  the  fol- 
lowing  reasons  may  be  given  in  support  of  this  opinion  : 

There  are  several  Colleges,  and  Schools  calling;  themselves  Colleges, 
already  organized  and  in  operation  in  this  State.  These,  like  nearly  all 
the  Collegiate  institutions  at  the  East,  have  been  established  by  diffei'- 
ent  religious  sects  ami  denominations,  and  each  is  supported  chiefly  by 
those  of  the  same  belief.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  :i  State  College,  however  liberally  it  might  be  endowed,  and 
however  well  managed,  would  put  an  end  to  the  other  Colleges,  because 
the  State  Institution,  being  necessarily  detached  from  all  sects,  would  be 
looked  on  as  a  sort  of  infidel  concern,  and  people  of  strong  religious 
incts  would  prefer  to  patronize  institutions  winch  were  managed  by 
those  of  their  own  way  of  thinking. 

It  i-  believed,  therefore,  that  the  Colleges  already  existing,  and  those 
which  will  undoubtedly  he  got  up  by  other  sects  not  yet  represented  by 
such  institutions  here,  will  suffice,  fin-  giving  the  kind  of  instruction 
usually  imparted  in  a  College  course;  i'<>v  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
in  a  -  '  ia.  and  with  iis  peculiar  conditions,  it  will 

be  a  good  many  •  ore  th<    number  of  persons  demanding  a.  Col- 

od  will  be  larg 

If  this  !,c  the  case,  it  would  certainly  he  better  thai  the  State  Univer- 
-hould  select  some  other  portion  of  the  great  field  of  Science  and 
A  it  qoI  y<-  qjitivated  here,  rather  than  that  it  should  trespass  on  regions 
already  occupied.  By  the  plan  proposed,  the  Colleges  would  be  feeders 
to  the  State  University, and  thus  one  institution  would  aid  in  developing 
the  other  -,  for  b1  udents  coming  from  the  ( Jollege  to  t  he  University  School 
would  stand  higher  and  hi-  more  successful  in  their  professional  career 
than  those  who  had  a  less  amount  of  preparation — just  as  those  students 
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in  the  Professional  Schools  at  Yale,  or  Harvard,  who  have  been  through 
the  undergraduate  course,  have  great  advantages  over  those  who  have 
entered  without  this  previous  discipline. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  State  University  and  Agricultural  School 
Funds  should,  together  with  the  geological  collection,  be  made  over  to 
some  existing  College  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  rendered  impossible  b}*  the 
fact  that  all  the  Colleges  are  of  sectarian  characters,  and  that  most  or 
all  of  them  have  sectional  provisions  in  the  'laws  by  which  they  have 
bound  themselves  to  be  governed,  so  that  the  State  could  not  join  with 
them  without  violating  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  provides 
that  no  preference  shall  be  shown  to  any  religious  sect  or  profession. 

The  following  reasons  have  led  to  the  recommendation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco as  the  point  where  the  proposed  University  should  be  established  : 

First — It  is  the  most  populous  city  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  is  probably  now  over  one  hundred  thousand — 
a  number  at  least  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  city  this  side 
of  the  Eocky  Mountains.  This  concentration  of  population^*  San 
Francisco  is  still  going  on,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  for  an^ndefi- 
nite  period,  as  this  city  has  natural  advantages  which  no  other  point  on 
the  Pacific  coast  can  show.  It  is  and  must  remain  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  emporium  of  the  Xorth  Pacific  coast  of  America,  and 
however  great  the  fluctuations  in  the  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia may  be,  the  march  of  this  city  will  be  onward,  since  the  whole  region 
from  Mexico  to  British  Columbia  contributes  to  its  support. 

Second — It  is  the  most  central  point  of  the  State.  One  third,  at  least, 
and  probably  as  many  as  two  fifths  of  the  population  of  the  State  lives 
in  the  immediate  vanity  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  By  its  system 
of  river  and  bay  steamers,  it  connects  together  Northern,  Southern,  and 
Central  California  ;  it  is  the  point  where  all  persons  coming  from  abroad 
by  sea  must  land,  and  from  which  radiate  lines  of  communication  in  all 
directions  towards  the  interior.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  visit  San  Francisco  than  any  other  point.     But : 

Third — It  is  by  far,  and  out  of  all  proportion,  the  wealthiest  city  in 
the  State.  One  third  of  the  taxes  which  support  the  State  Government 
is  collected  at  San  Francisco,  and  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  con- 
tinues, as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  will,  this  city  will  soon  be 
paying  one  half  the  expenses  of  the  State. 

Fourth — The  climate  of  San  Francisco  is  equable,  bracing,  and  healthy, 
and  is  better  fitted  for  sustained  stud}-  and  vigoiGus  intellectual  effort 
than  that  of  an}-  other  part  of  the  State. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  State  University,  especially  in  a  country 
as  thinly  inhabited  as  California,  should  be  located  where  it  will  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  greatest  number,  and  above  all,  that  it  should  be  situated 
in  a  wealthy  community,  since  it  cannot  rely  wholly  on  State  aid  for  its 
development  and  support,  but  must  call  for  assistance  on  those  who  have 
the  means  as  well  as  the  desire  to  do  something  to  promote  the  cause  of 
higher  education.  It  is  chiefly,  in  fact  almost  exclusively,  from  bequests 
and  gifts  of  rich  men  that  Yale  and  Harvard  Colleges  have  been  enabled 
to  develope  themselves  into  institutions  of  such  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance. Indeed,  almost  all  the  Eastern  Colleges  have  arisen  from  humble 
beginnings  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  voluntary  domitions,  and  we 
do  do1  iviinw  of  a  single  important  educational  institution  that  has  relied 
solely  on  State  or  United  States  grants,  excepting,  of  course.  West 
Point,  which  is  supported  entirely  by  the  United  States  as  a  military 
necessity. 
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The  establishment  of  the  Geological  Survey  was  in  fact  the  first  step 
towards  the  production  of  a  State  University.  Without  the  information 
to  be  obtained  by  that  Survey,  no  thorough  instruction  was  possible  on 
this  coast,  either  in  geography,  geology,  or  natural  history;  for  the  stu- 
dent of  these  branches  requires  to  be  taught  in  that  which  is  about  him, 
and  with  which  lie  is  brought  into  daily  contact,  as  well  as  that  which  is 
distant  and  only  theoretically  important.  The  student  of  geology  in 
California  demands  to  be  posted  on  California  geology  ;  he  wishes  to 
know  what  formations  occur  here,  what  fossils  they  contain,  what  ores 
and  minerals  characterize  them.  However  valuable  text  books  may  be 
which  are  published  at  the  East  or  in  Europe,  and  which  give  an  idea  of 
the  general  principles  of  the  science,  and  r>f  their  application  to  other 
regions,  that  is  not  enough;  it  is  here  that  these  principles  are  to  be  ap- 
plied and  made  available;  and  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  the  information 
collected  by  the  Survey  and  the  specimens  arranged  to  illustrate  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  work,  that  the  student  can  have  light  thrown  on 
these  important  studies.  How  could  the  Professors  of  Metallurgy  teach 
this  branch  unless  the  processes  employed  here,  and  all  over  the  country. 
from  Mexico  to  Washoe  and  Reese  River,  had  been  studied  out,  descri! 
and  compared,  so  that  their  merits  and  defects  might  become  known  and 
thoroughly  understood.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  whole  science 
of  metallurgy,  as  applied  on  this  coast,  is  a  perfect  chaos:  and  years  of 
the  most  elaborate  and  patient  investigation  will  be  required  to  elucidate 
the  subject  and  place  it  in  a  condition  to  be  made  available  for  teaching. 

So  in  regard  to  teaching  natural  history,  winch  all  will  admit  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  learning  to  be  studied  in  a  new 
country.  Take  botany,  for  instance,  and  we  quotcfrom  an  already  pub- 
lished address  of  the  State  Geologist,  "all  that  is  known  of  our  botany 
at  the  present  time  is  in  detached  fragments,  scattered  through  the 
reports  ami  transactions  of  various  learned  societies,  the  journals  of 
foreign  horticultural  associations,  the  official  reports  of  Government 
Exploring  Expeditions,  and  railroad  Surveys,  or  in  pamphlets  published 
by  individuals  ;  works  forming  in  the  aggregate  a  very  large  number  of 
volumes,  nearly  all  of  which  are  Deyond  the  reach  of  the  public  gen- 
erally, and  many  only  to  lie  found  in  a  few  large  Libraries.  These  docu- 
ments are  in  various  Ian  .  and  many  of  them  have  never  been 
translated  into  English.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  our 
nical  productions  into  one  systematic  whole,  to  arrange  these  descrip- 
3  into  one  volume,  or  of  volumes,  or  even  to  enumerate  or 
catalogue  our  plants,  and  give  the  authorities  where  they  may  be  found. 
'I'll.-  latter  work  has  indeed  been  attempted,  on  apian  embracing  the 
whole  Pacific  Coast;  hut  although  begun  under  the  auspices  of  a  high 
atific  institution,  it  has  never  been  completed,  and  no  part  of  it 
has  ever  appeared.  More  was  proposed  to  be  a  mere  pamphlet, 
lor  the  use  of  scientific  men  in  making  further  investigations. 
No  botanist  in  the  world  can   tell   how  mi'  i  ies  have   already  b 

jribed   as  occurring  in   California,  while  a  great  number  have  never 
been  noticed  at  all  ;  and  of  those   which  have  been,  the  descripti 
often  incomplete  and  inaccural 

If  a  knowl  iotany  i-  of  any  importance  to  mankind  anywhere. 

either  in  its  intellectual  or  economical  bearings,  it  musl  !"■  here  in  this 
new  and  active  State.     And  all  must  allow  thai  as  yet  we  have  neither 
the  literature  in   an  available  form,  nor  the  materials  in  our  herbariums, 
to  furnish  what  is  required,  and  that  they  can  only  be  obtained  by 
tematic.  and  continuous  labor  and  Btudy. 
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The  collection  of  the  Geological  Survey  will  be  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble importance,  not  only  for  the  general  instruction  of  the  people,  but 
especially  for  the  purposes  of  higher  education  in  the  University,  and 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that,  as  has  been  usually  done  in  the 
Eastern  States,  these  collections  should  be  made  over  to  the  institution 
which  is  now  proposed  to  be  organized.  When  properly  arranged  in  a 
building  fitted  for  the  purpose,  they  will  form  an  ornament  to  the  city 
where  they  are  placed,  and  will  attract  strangers  from  every  part  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Once  the  State  Museum  established  in  a  suitable  build- 
ing, and  gifts  of  specimens,  some  of  which  will  be  of  great  value,  will 
undoubtedly  flow  in  from  all  quarters. 

Many  valuable  things  have  already  been  contributed  by  private  indi- 
viduals, but  a  much  larger  number  would  be  if  the  donors  could  be  cer- 
tain that  the  articles  given  would  be  preserved  from  destruction  by  fire, 
or  otherwise  taken  care  of  and  placed  where  they  could  be  seen  by  the 
public. 

As  the  State  has  this  valuable,  and  to  the  University,  indispensable 
material  on  hand  in  a  place  where  it  is  not  protected  from  loss  by  fire, 
and  not  available  for  exhibition,  we  conceive  that  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  towards  putting  the  State  University  into  operation  is  to  erect  a 
building  for  the  State  Museum,  in  which  ample  room  shall  be  provided  . 
for  displaying  the  geological  and  natural  history  collections,  and  in  which 
the}'  will  be  perfectly  sate  from  fire.  This  building  should  be  so  con- 
structed that  the  State  ma}T  occupy  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  Geological 
Survey  as  long  as  that  work  continues;  and  when  that  is  terminated,  it 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  University  and  placed  under  the  charge  of 
the  officers  of  that  institution.  Whether  the  Geological  Survey  be  con- 
tinued or  stopped,  it  is  of  importance  that  this  building  be  erected  at 
once.  If  the  Survey  is  to  be  stopped,  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  be- 
fore the  different  persons  Avho  have  been  employed  in  getting  together 
these  collections,  in  all  branches  of  natural  history,  leave  the  State,  the 
materials  they  have  collected  should  be  arranged,  labelled,  and  put  in 
available  form  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  exchange;  otherwise 
a  large  part  of  the  value  of  the  collections  will  be  lost,  since  this  can 
only  be  well  done  by  those  who  are  perfectly  familiar  with  this  vast 
mass  of  materials. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Survey  is  continued,  it  is  equally  important 
that  a  safe  locality  should  be  provided  where  the  constantly  increasing 
mass  of  manuscripts,  maps,  specimens,  as  well  as  other  valuable  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  State,  may  be  stored  so  as  to  be  protected  from 
fire,  and  where  the  laborious  task  of  arranging  the  materials  may  be 
carried  on  pari  passu  with  the  Survey  itself.  A  Laboratory  is  also  in- 
dispensably required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Survey,  and  the  expense 
incurred  in  fitting  it  up  would  be  almost  entirely  lost  to  the  State, 
unless  it  could,  after  the  close  of  the  Survey,  be  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  University. 

We  propose,  therefore,  that  a  building  be  erected  for  the  State 
Museum,  which  shall  have  ample  accommodation  for  displaying  and 
storing  the  State  geological  collections,  and  in  which  shall  be  room 
for  a  Library,  a  Laboratory,  and  the  necessary  offices  for  the  Geological 
Surve}-,  ami  also  a  lecture  room,  in  which  instruction  may  be  given  at 
such  time  as  may  hereafter  be  deemed  advisable,  so  that  the  institution 
shall  be  sufficiently  complete  in  itself  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a 
Scientific  School,  in  case  that  from  any  cause,  impossible  now  to  fore- 
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see.  nothing  further  should  ever  he  done  towards  establishing  the  State 
University. 

To  establish  an  institution  in  California  which  shall  be  of  real  benefit 
to  the  people  of  this  State,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  furnish  some 
kind  of  information  and  instruction  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 
It  should  be  something  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  this  side  of  the 
continent,  and  having,  on  that  account,  peculiar  advantages  for  students 
here.  Moreover,  to  compete  successfully  with  Eastern  institutions,  it 
must  be  built  upon  a  substantial  basis,  and  make  some  approach  to  com- 
pleteness in  its  organization.  Parents  finding  that  they  can  support 
their  children  at  the  East,  or  in  Europe,  while  in  the  Professional  School 
or  College,  at  less  than  it  will  cost  them  here,  will  send  them  there  un- 
less there  are  strong  inducements  to  keep  them  within  the  State. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  superficial  education  in  those  branches 
which  would  be  taught  in  a  Polytechnic  School  could  be  of  little  use  to 
the  student,  and  certainly  no  credit  to  the  State  itself. 

Students  of  the  California  University  will  have,  at  their  entrance  into 
practical  life,  to  compete  with  students  who  have  had  the  advantages 
furnished  by  old.  well  endowed,  and  skilfully  managed  institutions  at  the 
East  and  elsewhere.  Young  men  will  always  be  coming  to  California 
who  are  graduates  of  the  Yale  and  Harvard  Scientific  Schools,  of  the 
Mining  Schools  of  France  and  Germany ,  or  of  other  institutions  where 
thorough  courses  of  instruction  are  given,  and  the  student  only  allowed 
to  take  a  degree  after  passing  a  severe  examination.  It  is  with  these 
young  men  that  those  educated  in  this  State  will  have  to  compete,  and  if 
our  University  adopts  a  superficial  course,  requires  no  examination  for 
admission,  gives  degrees  to  all  who  ask  for  them,  and  endeavors  only  to 
make  itself  popular  by  opening  its  doors  to  all.  and  basing  its  claims  to 
public  favor  solely  on  the  number  of  names  inscribed  in  its  catalogue, 
there  will  be  no  results  gained  which  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  will,  moreover,  be  doing  great  harm  to  the  young  men 
whom  it  induces  to  act  on  the  belief  that  superficiality  and  haste  will 
ever  answer  the  purpose  where  an  education  in  practical  science  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages.  Ave  are  most 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  form  of  an  institution  under  which  the 
State  University  and  the  Agricultural  and  .Mechanic  Art  School  should 
lie  at  first  organized  should  be  that  of  ••Polytechnic  School, ';  or  -'School 
of  Scienee  and  Art." 

The  School  should  have  for  its  object  tht  /•  d  training  of  young 

in  the  exact  and  natural  sciences^  and  their  application 'to  arts,  manufactures, 
mining,  "ml  agriculture.  We  would  recommend  the  course  and  system  of 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  as  a  general  guide  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  ••  California  Polytechnic  School.'"  with  such  modifications  as 
may  be  found  desirable,  and  especially  with  the  addition  of  courses  of 
mining,  metallurgy,  and  agriculture,  to  those  established  at  that  insti- 
tute. 

Such  an  institution,  even  on  a  moderate  scale  of  completeness,  should 
embrace  the  following  distinct  Professorship-  : 

1. — Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

2. — Drawing  and  Design. 

3. — General  Physics  ami  Meteorology. 
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4. — Mechanics  and  Engineering. 

5. — Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

6. — General  and  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

7.— Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

8. — Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology. 

9. — Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
10. — Modern  Languages. 
11. — English  Language  and  Literature. 
12. — Practical  Agriculture. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  a  full  plan  of  organization  for  the  pro- 
posed Polytechnic  School,  but  rather  to  leave  this  work  for  a  special 
commission  to  be  appointed  by  the  present  Legislature  and  to  report  to 
the  next.  This  list  of  Professorships  is  given  to  show  how  considerable 
an  amount  of  monejT  will  be  required  for  commencing  the  institution  even 
on  the  most  moderate  scale. 

.  Supposing  the  whole  amount  of  land  granted  b}T  Congress  for  the 
University  and  the  Agricultural  and  Art  School  to  be  sold  at  the 
highest  price  attainable,  (one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,)  the 
whole  amount  at  interest  to  be  received,  if  the  principal  be  invested 
in  State  seven  per  cent  bonds,  will  be  seventeen  thousand  and  eighty- 
seven  dollars  -($17. 'ST  annually,  and  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
that  in  the  meridian  of  California  this  sum  will  go  but  little  ways 
towards  the  support  of  a  State  Polytechnic  School  which  will  be  of  any 
value  to  the  community. 

The  grant  of  lands  for  the  University,  invested  in  the  same  manner, 
will  yield  four  thousand  and  thirty-two  dollars  (-84.032)  per  annum,  and 
no  more. 

If  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanic  Art  School  Lands  were  all  sold  at 
one  dollar  and  twent}*-five  cents  ($1  25)  per  acre,  the  annual  interest  on 
the  proceeds  at  seven  per  cent  would  be  thirteen  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars  ($13,125);  but  this  amount  can  never  be 
realized  from  their  sale,  as  the  quantity  of  lands  to  be  thrown  on  the 
market  by  the  sale  of  soldiers'  warrants  and  of  Agricultural  School 
Lands  is  so  enormous  that  the  value  of  United  States  Lands  will  be  very 
much  diminished.  If  the  whole  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  ($13,125)  could  be  realized,  it  would  support  the 
three  Professorships  on  the  above  list  which  belong  particularly  to  the 
agricultural  course  of  the  School,  namely,  those  of  Botany  ami  Vegeta- 
ble Plrysiology,  of  Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology,  and  of  Practical 
Agriculture,  and  would  do  no  more. 

How  absurd  it  appears,  therefore,  to  insist  on  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  Agricultural  School,  when  the  funds  likely  to  be  realized  from 
the  grant  for  that  purpose  will  not  half  pay  the  expenses  of  three  Pro- 
fessors. 

The  whole  value  and  success  of  the  institution  would  be  in  a  high 
degree  dependent  on  the  character,  learning,  and  ability  of  the  Profes- 
sors selected,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  the  services  of  the 
right  kind  of  men  in  any  other  way  than  by  giving  them  salaries  which 
would  be  full}'  on  a  par,  all  things  considered,  with  those  given  in  the 
best  Eastern  Colleges,  so  thai  such  as  might  be  needed  could  be  drawn 
from  those  Colleges.  It  will  be  useless  to  expect  to  command  the  ser- 
vices of  men  of  first  rate  ability,  at  salaries  for  full  Professorship,  of 
less  than  from  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  (83,500)  to  four  thou- 
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sand  dollars  ($4,000)  be  given,  and  the  Assistant  Professors  should  re- 
ceive at  least  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  ($2,400). 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  we  have  very  little  faith  in  the  success 
of  an  institution  which  should  commence  its  career  with  an  endowment 
which  shall  yield  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  (050,000)  per  annum. 

This  would  require  a  fund  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollar--  I  $500,000), 
invested  at  ten  percent  per  annum,  or  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  ($725,000),  if  invested  at  seven  per  cent.  But  although 
the  State  will  not  be  likely  to  pa}*  over  seven  per  cent  on  the  amount 
received  into  the  State  Treasury,  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  could  be  realized 
on  all  moneys  subscribed  by  private  individuals,  or  otherwise  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Eegents  or  Managers  of  the  University,  as 
such  moneys  could  be  invested  by  them  without  difficult}*,  and  with  per- 
fect security,  so  a-  to  realize  that  rate  of  interest.  The  amount  men- 
tioned above  as  necessary  to  carry  on  a  Polytechnic  School,  even  on  a 
moderate  scale  of  completeness,  may  seem  large ;  but  if  we  compare  it 
with  the  available  means  of  some  of  the  Eastern  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties, it  will  appear  cpiite  small,  especially  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  greater  cost  of  living  here,  and  how  much  higher  all  expenses 
connected  with  such  an  establishment  as  a  College  would  be  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  than  the}*  are  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent.  The  regu- 
lar income  of  Harvard  University  is  about  one  hundred#uid  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  (8150,000)  per  annum,  and  it  has  over  one  and  a  half  millions 
invested  in  productive  property,  besides  all  the  grounds,  buildings. 
libraries,  collections,  and  museums  belonging  to  the  institution,  which 
certainly  cannot  be  worth  less  than  two  or  three  millions.  But  these 
figures  are  constantly  increasing,  as  not  a  year  elapses  that  large  addi- 
tions are  not  made  by  bequest  or  gift  to  the  funds  or  property  of  the 
University. 

The  receipts  of  Yale   College  are  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  from   invested  funds  and  fees  of  tuition.     The  in- 
srty,  which   is   productive,  is   about   half  a   million,  and  the 
value  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  libraries,  and  collections,  cannot  be 
than  a  million. 

Finally,  we  believe  that   by  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  State 
Museum,  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  measures  proposed  by  this  Board. 
that  an  honorable  beginning  will  have  been  made  towards  the  establish- 
e  University,  and  that  this  is  all  which  the  present  con- 
ditio •  State   finances,  in  view  of  the  constitutional  provisions 
inst  the  increase  of  the  public  debt,  will  admit  of.     We   believe  that 

institution,  and  the  manifest  advantage-  to 

the  City  of  San  Francisco  from  having  it  located  at  thai  point,  will  bring 

onse  from  the  city  to  an  appeal  tor  a  portion  of  the 

fund  ich  a  building  as  is  needed,  and  that  the  met 

thus  pro  jombined  with  the  accumulated  interest  on  the  Seminary 

w  in  the  Treasury,  although  credited  to  the  School  Fund,  as  has 

I.  will  lir  sumcieni  for  the  purpose. 

■■.  that  when  the  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed 

-   its  report    to  the  ne.xi  Legislature,  two  years 

tade  clear  for  raising  the  accessary  funds  from 

.id  individual  liberality  combined,  t<>  justify  the  putting  in 

artially  a  i  d  State  Polytechnic  School  within 

■in  the  date  of  this  report,  if  California  continues  to  flourish 

is  hitherto  done,  and  as  we  trust  she  will  continue  to  do.     And 

*in  concluding  this  report,  we  beg  leave  to  offer  the  annexed  draft  of  a 
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law  in  which  are  embodied  the  ideas  and  provisions  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages. 


AN     ACT 

TO  ESTABLISH  THE  STATE  MUSEUM  OF  CALIFORNIA,  AND  TO  PROVIDE  FOR 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE  AS  A  BRANCH 
OF    THE    STATE    UNIVERSITY. 

The  People  of  the   State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 

enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  the  Surveyor- 
General,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  State 
Geologist,  with  three  other  persons,  to  be  nominated  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  March  next,  one  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  one  by 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Francisco,  and  one  by  the  California 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  are  hereby  constituted  a  Board  of  Com- 
missioners fo#the  purposes  hereinafter  provided  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  constituted  as  aforesaid,  shall 
proceed,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  select  a  suitable  site  for  a  building  for  the 
State  Museum  ;  provided,  that  if  the  City  of  San  Francisco  will  donate  a 
lot  of  land  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  shall  be  properly  and  con- 
veniently located,  and  of  sufficient  size  for  the  buildings  and  grounds  of 
a  State  University,  or  if  any  individual  or  individuals  will  do  the  same, 
and  if.  furthermore,  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  or  any  person  or  persons, 
will  donate  the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  State  Museum,  the  site  of  the  said  Museum  and  of  the 
State  University  shall  be  permanently  located  at  San  Francisco  ;  and  if 
within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  Act  the  City  of  San  Francisco, 
or  individuals  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  have  provided  a  suitable  lot,  and  the 
sum  of  fifty  [seventy-five]  thousand  dollars  as  aforesaid,  then  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  shall  jiroceed  to  locate  the  said  Museum  and  State 
University  at  such  point  as  may  be  deemed  best  fitted  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  may  for 
that  purpose  invite  proposals  from  all  parts  of  the  State  for  a  site  and 
for  means  of  constructing  said  building. 

Sec  3.  Whenever  the  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  certify  to  the 
State  Controller  that  the  site  of  the  State  University  has  been  selected 
and  approved  as  above,  the  Controller  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the 
State  Treasurer,  who  shall  pay  the  same  from  the  Fund  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  designated  above,  for  the  sum 
of— . 

Sec  4.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  payment  of  the  aforesaid  war- 
rant, the  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  proceed  to  erect  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  a  State  Museum,  in  which  suitable  rooms  shall  be  provided  for 
the  safekeeping  and  proper  display  of  the  State  geological  colled  ions. 
and  also  for  a  laboratory,  library,  and  lecture  room,  and  such  other 
apartments  and  conveniences  as  may  be  neeessaiy  for  carrying  on  the 
scientific  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  ;  and  the  said  building  and  ap- 
purtenances shall  be  and  remain  in  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  Stat£ 
Geologist  or  his  Assistants,  who  shall  occupy  the  same  for  the  purposes 
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of  the  Survey,  and  shall  deposit  and  arrange,  so  far  as  can  be  done, 
the  specimens  collected  by  the  Geological  Corps,  and  such  as  have  been 
and  may  be  hereafter  presented  to  the  State  Museum;  and  as  soon  as  the 
arrangement  of  said  collection  shall  be  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of 
its  being  done  with  safety  and  convenience,  the  said  building,  or  such 
parts  of  it  as  may  be  properly  opened  to  the  public,  shall  be  thus  opened 
during  five  days  of  each  week,  and  at  least  three  hours  of  each  day. 
And  the  State  Geologist  shall  have  authority  to  make  such  exchange 
with  scientific  societies  and  individuals  as  may  add  to  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  collection. 

Sec  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Controller  and  Treasurer,  within 
one  month  from  the  approval  of  this  Act,  to  take  and  set  apart  from  the 
bonds  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Treasurer,  marked  ''School  Fund," 
such  an  amount  of  said  bonds  as,  at  the  average  price  at  which  they  were 
redeemed,  would  be  ecpuil  to  fifty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  dollars 

57,600)  in  cash,  and  mark  the  same  "  Seminary  Fund — Principal,"  and 
deposit  the  same  in  the  State  Treasury  ;  and  immediately  thereafter  they 
shall  transfer  from  any  money  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  School 
Fund  an  amount  which  shall  be  equal  to  thirty-five  per  cent  of  such 
"Seminary  Fund  "  bonds,  as  a  separate  Fund,  marked  "  Seminary  In- 
terest Fund;"  and  on  the  first  day  of  December,  A,  D.,  eighteen  hundred, 
and  sixty-four,  and  annually  thereafter,  they  shall  transfer  from  the 
■  School  Fund  "  to  the  said  "  Seminary  Interest  Fund"  an  amount  which 
shall  be  equal  to  seven  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  bonds  as  above  marked 
'•  Seminary  Fund— Principal,"  which  said  Seminary  Interest  Fund  is 
hereby  appropriated  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners 
created  by  section  one  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  All 
moneys  in  the  Treasury  which  have  been,  or  any  money  which  shall 
hereafter  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  account  of  sales  of  Seminary 
Lands,  shall  be  by  the  Controller  and  Treasurer  transferred  to  the  School 
Fund,  as  interest  or  principal,  as  the  same  was  or  ma}~  be  received. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  the  State  Museum  Building,  provided  for  in  section 
four  of  this  Act,  shall  be  so  far  advanced  towards  completion  that  the 
State  Geological  Collections  can  be  removed  to  the  same,  they  shall  be 
so  removed,  and  from  the  time  said  removal  is  commenced,  the  interest 
accruing  on  the  "  Seminary  Fund — Principal,"  bonds  shall  be  and  hereby 
is  appropriated  to  the  support  and  maintenance*')!'  said  State  Museum, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  accessary  expenses  of  arranging  and  tak- 
«•  said  collections,  and  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  cus- 
tody and  care  of  said  buildings  and  grounds  j  and  as  long  as  said  State 
Museum  Bhall  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  State  Geologist,  or  until 
otherwise  provided  for  by  the  Legislature,  payments  shall  be  made  from 
Baid  •  Seminary  Interest  Fund"  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  on  accounts 
and  vouchers  presented  by  said  State  Geologist  to  the  Hoard  of  Exami- 
ners and  audited  by  them;  provided,  however,  that  oothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  bo  construed  as  that  the  State  Geologist  shall  receive  any  addi- 
tional pay  beyond  that  provided  in  the  Act  creating  the  office  of  Stale 
ogist  for  any  aervices  he  may  render  in  connection  with  said 
Museum,  or  thewrangement  and  disposition  of  the  collections  therein. 

-    i.  7.     The    Board  of  Commissioners  constituted   by  this  Act  shall 

submit  to  the  Legislattm  .  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  of  December, 

hundred  and  sixty-five,  a  detailed  plan  for  the  organization  of  a 

■  School  in  connection  with  th<  Musuem  provided 

for  in  this  A< 


ajacyjBH  u  n  maasaex 


REPORT  AND  PROCEEDINGS 


OP    THE 


foint  Committee  of  t|e  legislate 


TO    INVESTIGATE    THE 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  BATTERY  OF  GUNS, 

MARCH     14,     1864. 


O.    M.    CLAYES STATE    TR1NTER. 


ASSEMBLY  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  NO.  47. 

Adopted  March  15th,  1864. 


Whereas,  A  battery  of  artillery,  assigned  to  California  by  the  United 
States  Government,  "was,  on  the  night  of  March  fourteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty  four,  destroyed  by  fire  j  and  whereas,  it  is  currently 
rumored  that  such  destruction  was  the  result  of  either  culpable  care- 
lessness or  wanton  and  wilful  determination  -}  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate,  the  Assembly  concurring,  that  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  three  members  from  each  House,  be  appointed,  and 
that  said  committee  be  required  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  loss, 
and  report  thereon  on  Monday,  March  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  and  to  administer  oaths. 


PEOCEEDINGS 


FIRST       SESSION 


Sacramento,  March  17th,  1864. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  met,  and  visited 
Mr.  Bobertson  and  the  scene  of  the  fire. 

Organized  by  choosing  Honorable  W.  B.  Hunt  as  Chairman,  and  Hon- 
orable J.  E.  Benton,  Secretary. 

Called  at  the  office  of  Adjutant-General  W.  C.  Kibbo. 
Mr.  Hunt  stated  to  General  Kibbe  that  the  committee  had  come  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  battery. 

Question. — When  did  the  pieces  come  here;  by  what  authority;  and 
who  made  the  requisition  ? 

Answer. — The  pieces  came  on  Saturday  morning,  March  twelfth,  upon 
requisition  of  myself — having  been  notified  by  General  Wright  that  they 
were  in  readiness.  The, requisition  was  made  about  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  battery.  The  battery  has  not  been  receipted  for — not 
having  had  time  to  inspect  it. 

(,)• — Did  you  take  possession  of  the  battery  upon  its  arrival  ? 
A. —  T  did.     Seven  pieces  and  seven  caissons. 

Q. — What  Steps  did  you  take  for  the  protection  of  the  battery  upon  its 
arrival,  and  with  whom  did  you  consult  upon  the  subject? 

A. — 1  sent  the  State  Armorer  to  find  a  safe  place  to'store  them — a  fire- 
proof building,  where  there  was  an  opening  that  would  permit  them  to 
be  run  out  on  wheels.  He  came  back  in  an  hour  or  two  and  reported 
that  he  could  find  no  place  except  .Miller's  Stable,  corner  of  Fourth  and 
I  streets;  could  not  find  the  proprietor.  We  started  out  to  see  the  place 
ami  find  the  proprietor.  We  found  him.  He  could  not  give  us  the  place 
required,  l"it.  could  possibly  make  room  for  one  or  two  carriages;  but 
stated  that  he  had  a  -bed  on  Tenth  Street  that  would  cover  them;  also, 
referred  me  to  the  building  where  they  were  afterwards  stored.  I  then 
went  to  Frank  Malone,  who  keeps  a  livery  stable  on  Fourth  street,  to 
get  a  carriage  house  which  he  has.  He  offered  to  rent  one  half  of  it  for 
fifty  dollars  a  month,  which  would  hold  about  one  half  of  them  ;  but 
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this  would  be  open  during  the  day  and  perhaps  one  half  the  night.  I 
then  got  a  buggy,  and,  with  the  Armorer,  searched  over  a  good  portion 
of  the  town,  and  found  only  three  classes  of  buildings  that  would  answer 
to  store  the  pieces,  where  they  could  be  run  in  and  out:  blacksmith  or 
carriage  shops,  engine  houses,  and  stables,  all  of  which  were  occupied; 
and  finally  went  to  the  building  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cahoon  as  a  fire-proof 
warehouse,  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  L  streets.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
twenty  feet  walls,  one  story,  two  openings  on  L  street  and  one  on  the 
alley.  The  doors  were  seemingly  fire-proof,  and  the  roof  was,  I  thought, 
a  fire-proof  roof,  and  that  the  locality  was  such  that  no  fire  from  adjoining 
buildings  would  reach  it  to  consume  it. 

Q. — With  whom  did  you  contract  to  store  the  guns  ? 

A. — Bobertson.  or  .Robinson,  a  stranger  to  me.  Before  renting  the 
building,  I  rode  d#wn  to  the  Governor's,  to  see  whether  he  would  sanc- 
tion the  proceeding  or  not.  I  informed  him  that  the  guns  had  arrived, 
and  of  the  efforts  I  had  made  to  find  a  place  to  store  them,  and  that  the 
building  had  the  appearance  of  a  fire-proof  building — that  is,  the  build- 
ing where  they  were  stored.  Tie  says  to  me,  "  Go  ahead  and  take  it," 
or  -:  Go  ahead  and  store  the  pieces  there" — to  that  effect.  I  asked  him 
how  much  I  should  be  authorized  to  pa}',  and  he  said  thirty  dollars  a 
month.  I  then  sent  my  Armorer  to  ascertain  who  was  the  owner  or 
agent  of  the  buildings,  and  was  to  meet  him  corner  Tenth  and  J, 
where  we  were  told  he  resided.  I  met  him  there  shortly  afterwards, 
and  he  introduced  Mr.  Eobinson.  I  told  him  I  wished  to  obtain  storage 
for  a  certain  number  of  gun  carriages  in  the  building  referred  to,  as  it 
had  been  decided  that  they  should  go  there;  and  I  made  an  arrange- 
ment for  twenty  dollars  a  month. 

Q. — At  the  time  you  made  this  arrangement,  did  you  know  the  politi- 
cal character  or  status  of  this  man  ? 

A. — I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Scott. — Could  they  have  been  stored  at  Camp  Union  ? 

A. — They  could  only  be  stored  there  by  courtesy  of  the  officers,  as 
we  have  no  connection  with  Camp  Union,  they  being  United  States  and 
we  State  officers. 

Mr.  Wood. — Was  the  requisition  made  by  direction  of  the  Governor? 

A. — Tacitly.  We  had  had  several  communications  about  arms,  and 
he  had  given  me  a  carte  blanche  to  go  on  and  get  the  arms  which 
were  to  come  from  the  General  Government. 

Mr.  Benton. — What  was  your  object  in  having  the  battery  brought  here  ? 

A. — I  did  not  expect  it — it  came  unexpectedly.  When  1  made  the 
requisition  I  intended  to  inspect  the  arms  at  Benicia.  It  is  often 
two  or  three  weeks  after  a  requisition  is  made  before  it  is  filled. 

Q. — What  did  }"Ou  intend  to  do  with  the  battery  when  you  made  the 
requisition  ? 

A. — I  intended  to  issue  two  or  more  pieces  to  the  artillery  company  in 
San  Jose,  two  pieces  to  the  Marysville  Union  Guard — the  other  three  to 
be  disposed  of  as  the  exigencies  of  the  State  might  require.  The  guns  are 
not  injured — that  is.  thirty  or  forty  dollars  will  repair  them.  1  have 
saved  all  the  irons  of  the  guns  and  caissons. 

Q. — What  was  the  value  of  the  guns  ? 

A. — About  eight  thousand  dollars,  if  the  guns  were  serviceable.  One 
was  not  serviceable.  I  have  found  out  since  the  fire.  I  had  not  inspected 
them  before  the  fire. 

Q. — What  will  it  cost  to  refit  the  guns? 


A. — Three  thousand  dollars.  The  harness  and  all  the  implements  are 
Bafe  in  the  warehouse  down  town.  As  to  the  explosion,  I  had  not 
examined,  and  do  not  know  what  the  cause  of  the  explosion  was.  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  powder  about  the  guns  when  stored. 


SECOND     SESSION. 


TESTIMONY  OF  GOYEBNOR  LOW. 

Friday,  March  18th,  1864. 

Ilis  Excellency  F.  F.  Low  appeared  before  the  committee  and  testi- 
fied as  follow-  : 

Question. — State  all  you  know  concerning  any  requisition  for  the  bat- 
tery of  field  pieces  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  this  city  on  the 
fourteenth  instant. 

Answer. — About  three  or  four  weeks  ago,  according  to  my  recollection 
of  the  time,  I  received  a  communication  from  General  Wright,  Baying 
that  he  would  turn  over  to  the  State  two  batteries  of  artillery.  Prior 
to  receiving  that  communication,  it  seems  there  had  been  an  artillery 
company  organized  at  Napa  which  had  been  applying  for  a  couple  of 
I  pieces  for  some  months,  of  which  application  I  knew  nothing. 
Finally.  Captain  Coombs  called  upon  me  and  stated  the  fact.  I  wrote 
to  Colonel  Drum  at  San  Francisco,  asking  that  two  pieces  might  be 
turned  over  to  this  company  from  the  Benicia  Arsenal,  if  they  had  them, 
which  was  promptly  complied  with,  and  immediately  after  I  received 
this  communication  from  General  Wright  stating  that  he  Avas  prepared 
to  turn  over  the  balance  of  the  two  field  batteries,  which  would  amount 
to  ten  guns.  There  was  an  application  about  the  same  time  from  a  com- 
pany at  Marysville  to  be  changed  from  an  infantry  to  an  artillery  com- 
pany, whkdi  I  granted;  but  my  own  opinion  at  the  time  was  that  the 
had  better  remain  at  Benicia  until  wanted,  and  then  be  immedi- 
ately sent  from  the  Arsenal  there.  G  Kibbe  spoke  to  me  about 
this  time  on  the  subject,  and  asked  me  if  they  had  better  be  brought  to 
Sacramento.  I  said  no;  that  I  thought  they  would  be  safer  at  Benicia 
than  anyplace  we  could  find  for  them  in  Sacramento,  and  we  had  better 
let  Ll  uiin  there  until  they  should  be  wanted  tor  the  militia  of 
the  State.     I  heard  nothing  more  about  them  until  Saturday. 

(,». — The  question  i-  concerning  the  requisition  for  this  battery. 

A. — 1  have  i-  ued  no  requisition,  ami  none  has  Ween  issued  by  my 
orders.     On  the   contrary,  I   have  !y  told   the  Adjutant-General 

that  1  wanted  them  to  remain  at  Benicia  until  the)-  were  wanted  by  the 
military. 

Q. —  Upon  their  arrival  here  were  you  consulted  concerning  their  tem- 
porary disposition,  and  it'  so,  by  whom,  and  to  what  extent  ? 

A. — On  Saturday,  about  twelve  o'clock,  ]  should  say,  General  Kibbe 
called  at  my  office  and  said  that  the  guns  bad  arrived  al  Sacramento, 
and.  -  dd  he.  •■  1  have  been  looking  for  ;i  place  to  put  them."  Said  I, 
•■  How  came  they  here?     Who  sent,  them,  or  who  ordered  them  V    He 


replied  that  Captain  McAllister  had  sent  them  without  any  orders  what- 
ever. He  then  stated  that  he  had  heen  looking  for  a  place  to  put  the 
guns  in;  that  a  suitable  buildiug  was  difficult  to  find  in  Sacramento,  as 
they  required  wide  doors,  different  from  ordinary  buildings;  that  he  had 
heen  searching  through  the  town,  and  had  succeeded  in  finding  a  build- 
ing  up  town  which  had  been  used  as  a  stable.  I  asked  him  if  there  was 
any  hay  in  it.  He  said  there  was  a  little.  Said  I,  "  If  you  put  them 
where  there  is  hay  the  Secessionists  will  get  in  and  burn  them  up."  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  know  yet  whether  he  could  get  the  building  or 
not;  he  had  not  found  the  owners  yet,  but  in  case  he  concluded  to  take 
the  building  the  hay  could  be  removed,  and  there  were  iron  doors  which 
could  be  so  effectually  closed  that  nothing  could  get  in.  He  went  from 
me  in  pursuit  of  the  owner,  and  since  then  I  have  heard  nothing  at  all 
on  the  subject  urAil  the  guns  were  burned.  He  never  consulted  me 
afterwards — never  told  me  that  he  had  seen  the  owner — never  told  me 
that  he  had  secured  the  building;  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Q. — You  had  conversed  with  him  previously  about  leaving  the  guns 
intended  for  San  Jose,  Napa,  and  Marysville,  at  Beuicia? 

A. — The  guns  for  Napa  were  delivered  immediately. 

Q. — And  the  guns  for  Maiysville  ? 

A. — "When  they  were  wanted,  but  the  order  had  not  come. 

Q. — Were  any  of  those  guns  wanted? 

A. — I  had  no  official  notice,  but  I  knew  that  other  companies  would 
need  the  guns  very  soon. 

Q. — You  had  conversed  with  the  Adjutant-General,  and  expressed 
your  wish  that  the  guns  should  be  kept  at  Benicia  until  they  were 
needed? 

A. — Yes,  Sir;  and  I  stated,  as  a  reason,  that  I  thought  if  they  were 
kept  there  they  would  be  safer,  and  also  that  if  they  were  brought  here 
it  would  incur  expense  to  no  purpose. 

Q. — Had  you  any  knowledge  that  a  requisition  for  those  guns  was  to 
be  made  ?   • 

A. — None  whatever. 

Q. — There  was  no  tacit  authority,  then,  given  to  General  Kibbe  to 
issue  a  requisition  for  these  guns? 

A. — Nothing,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  way,  shape,  name,  or  act; 
but  I  expressed  my  wish  directly  that  the  guns  might  remain  at  Benicia 
until  they  should  be  needed  for  the  different  companies  that  wanted 
them. 

Q. — You  were  not  asked  to  inspect  the  building  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  store  them  ? 

A. — No,  Sir, 

Q. — And  did  not  know  in  what  building  they  were  to  be  stored? 

A. — No,  Sir. 

Q. — After  they  were  stored,  were  you  apprised  of  the  place? 

A. — No,  Sir;  I  heard  nothing  of  it  until  I  saw  them  burned  up.  If 
he  had  called  on  me  to  inspect  the  building,  it  is  doubtful  if  I  could  have 
done  so,  my  time  was  so  much  occupied  by  oilier  duties;  but  1  was  not 
asked.  General  Kibbe  told  me  he  had  found  a  building,  but  did  not 
know  whether  he  could  get  it  or  not,  as  he  had  not  seen  the  owners  yet. 

Q. — On  the  day  on  which  the  cannon  were  stored,  did  you  ride  out 
with  General  Kibbe  in  a  buggy? 

A.— I  got  into  his  buggy  and  came  to  the  Controller's  office,  to  receipt 
for  the  warrants  due  the  Third  and  Fourth  Brigades  for  clothing.     That 
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was  his  principal  business,  I  supposed,  at  the  office  with  me,  to  get  those 
warrants j  and  the  gun  business  I  supposed  was  an  incidental  matter. 

Q. — That  was  at  the  same  time  that  he  called  on  you  and  told  }tou 
about  this  building? 

A. — Yes,  Sir. 

(£. — At  the  time  General  Kibbe  spoke  to  you  about  the  building,  and 
its  being  one  that  perhaps  was  suitable  for  the  purpose,  did  you  tell  him 
to  go  ahead  and  get  it  ? 

A. — I  did  not  make  any  suggestion  about  it;  or,  rather,  I  did  make  a 
suggestion  in  this  way,  that  whatever  he  did,  to  take  no  lease  of  any 
building,  but  to  hire  it  from  month  to  month,  as  the  guns  would  be  or- 
dered away  shortly,  and  the  building  would  not  be  wanted. 

Q. — Was  anything  said  about  the  price? 

A. — I  do  not  know  that  there  was.  There  could  "not  have  been,  be- 
cause he  had  not  found  the  owner  yet. 

Q. — Did  you  confine  him  to  any  certain  amount  of  rent? 

A. — Xo,  Sir.  I  would  not  be  certain,  however,  but  he  said  that  prob- 
ably it  could  be  got  for  a  certain  price,  but  he  did  not  know,  because  he 
had  not  seen  the  owner. 

Q. — Did  you  order  him  not  to  exceed  thirty  dollars,  or  fifty  dollars, 
per  month  ? 

A. — ISTo,  Sir.  He  may  have  suggested  that  perhaps  it  could  be  got  for 
thirty  or  forty  dollars  per  month,  but  1  gave  him  no  restrictive  orders. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  the  price  was  spoken  about  ? 

A. — Yes,  in  this  connection,  that  I  told  him  not  to  make  any  perma- 
nent arrangement  for  the  rent,  but  only  take  the  building  from  month 
to  month.  At  the  time,  I  think  he  suggested  that  the  building  could  be 
had  for  thirty  or  forty  dollars  per  month;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q. — In  making  a  requisition  for  arms  do  you  sign  the  requisition  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  or  General  Kibbe  as  Adjutant-General  ? 

A. — He  usually  makes  the  requsition,  and  signs  it  "  by  order  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  William  C.  Kibbe,  Adjutant-General,"  and  then 
submits  it  to  me  for  approval. 

Q. — Did  you  approve  the  requisition  on  Captain  McAllister? 

A. — For  the  two  pieces  ? 

Q. —  For  the  battery  destroyed? 

A.— No,  Sii'. 

Q — Did  you  know  that  there  was.  or  have  you  seen  such  a  requisition? 

A. — On  the  contrary.  I  supposed  there  was  not,  because  General  Kibbe 
told  me  that  they  came  here  without  any  orders  whatever.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  it,  taking  into  consideration  my  previously  expressed  wishes 
on  the  subject. 

Q, — At  the  time  the  one  thousand  stand  of  arms  was  issued  was  there 
a  requisition  ? 

A. — A  requisition  was  senl  to  me,  and  T  returned  it  to  (Jcneral  Kibbe, 
saying  that  I  approved  of  it,  but  I  did  not  indorse  it. 

[Here  the  Chairman  read  the  requisition  for  cannon,  etc.,  isssued  Feb- 
ruary twenty-sixth,  and  Bigned  by  General  Kibbe.] 

The  Witness. — General  Kibbe  told  me  distinctly  that  the  guns  came 
here  without  any  orders.  1  expressed  my  surprise  when  he  told  me  the 
guns  were  here. 

Q. — And  he  expressed  his  sui], rise,  also? 

A. — He  ex]  surprise,  also.     I   said,  "How  did  the  guns  come 
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here?"  speaking  rather  shortly,  I  imagine,  for  I  felt  annoyed  at  the 
time,  after  what  I  had  said,  that  I  desired  the  guns  to  remain  at  Benicia; 
and  he  said  Captain  McAllister  had  sent  them  without  any  orders. 


THIRD     SESSION. 


Friday  Afternoon,  March  18th. 

The  committee  re-assembled  at  four  o'clock  p.  m.  Present,  Messrs. 
Hunt,  Benton,  Scott,  Roberts,  and  Wood. 

"ADJUTANT-GENERAL  KIBBE  RECALLED. 

Mr.  Benton. — There  was  a  desire  expressed  on  the  part  of  some  to  get 
a  little  fuller  answer  to  some  of  the  questions.  I  had  to  put  the  answers 
down  in  my  long  way  of  writing.  Be  good  enough  to  answer  a  little 
more  in  detail  than  that  which  we  have  taken  down  before. 

Answer. — I  will  tell  you  all  I  know ;  I  do  not  intend  to  keep  back  or 
reserve  anything. 

Q. — General  Kibbe,  when  did  the  battery  which  was  burned  arrive 
here  ? 

A. — It  arrived  on  last  Saturday  morning  ;  I  believe  the  twelfth,  Sir. 

Q. — Who  made  the  requisition  ? 

A. — Havn't  you  got  that  testimony,  Sir  ? 

Q. — I  have  got  it  partially,  Sir,  but  it  is  not  clear. 

A. — I  made  it.     I  thought  that  was  taken  down. 

Q. — It  was.  I  am  only  repeating  some,  with  additional  questions,  and 
putting  some  of  them  in  different  form.    When  was  the  requisition  made  ? 

A. — You  have  a  copy  of  it,  Sir ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  date. 

Mr.  Hunt. — February  twenty-sixth. 

Mr.  Benton. — Did  you  give  a  receipt  for  the  battery  ? 

A. — No,  Sir.  I  received  the  batteiy,  but  I  did  not  receipt  for  it.  I 
will  state  to  the  committee,  in  extenuation  of  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, that  I  never  receipt  for  any  arms  until  I  inspect  them.  They  had 
not  been  inspected,  and  hence  were  not  receipted  for.  I  have  got  blank 
receipts  in  my  office,  but  they  have  not  been  signed. 

Q. — You  did  not  receipt  for  them  because  you  had  not  inspected  them  ? 

A.— No,  Sir. 

Q. — Well,  the  question  is  here  [notes  of  previous  examination].  "  What 
steps  did  you  take,  and  with  whom  did  you  consult'" — a  double  ques- 
tion     Will  you  please  answer.' 

A. — What  steps  did  I  take?  (Yes,  Sir.)  I  stated  in  rather  an  ex- 
tended reply,  perhaps,  the  other  day,  what  1  can  state  again.  On  going 
to  m}-  house  past  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company's  office,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Company's  office,  on  Second  street,  1  met  the  Armorer 
of  the  State  Armory — the  man  employed  here  to  take  charge  of  the 
guns — and  he  told  me  that  the  cannon  had  arrived,  that  there  was  a  lot 
of  cannon  on  the  levee,  or  something  to  that  effect;  and  I  remarked  my 
surprise  that  they  were  there,  not  having  been  notified  that  they  were 
coming.     There  is  a  difference  between  making  a  requisition  and  order- 
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ing  the  arms  up.  The  requisition,  if  you  will  read  it,  does  not  imply 
that  the  arms  are  to  be  sent  here,  but  simply  to  know  whether  they  will 
be  sent  or  not.  They  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  State,  and  the  next 
question  is,  (i  Where  do  you  want  them?"  That  was  not  asked  until 
they  came  here  direct.  "  You  will  please  deliver  to  the  State" — I  think 
that  was  the  language  of  the  requisition.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  a 
requisition,  and  another  to  say  where  }tou  will  receive  them.  It  is  a 
rule  generally  observed,  so  far  as  our  communication  is  concerned,  when, 
for  instance,  arms  are  issued  in  the  State  of  New  York,  if  it  is  required 
by  the  Adjutant  that  they  are  to  be  sent  to  Albany,  or  as  far  as  water 
communication  will  carry  them,  free  of  charge,  or  at  the  expense  of  the 
TTnited  States.  They  do  not  take  them  by  land  travel  usually;  and  the 
question  is  always  asked,  or  should  be,  "  Where  do  yon  want  these 
arms  ?" 

Q. — Well,  you  had  made  the  requisition,  and  had  not  ordered  up  the 
arms  ? 

A. — Xo.  Sir. 

Q. — And  you  were  surprised  at  their  coming? 

A. — They  came  unexpectedly,  I  should  say.  I  was  surprised  at  their 
coming  without  having  been  notified. 

Q. — Well,  explain  what  steps  did  you  take  for  the  protection  of  the 
battery,  and  whom  did  you  consult  with  on  the  subject?  You  did  not 
fully  answer. 

A. — Did  not  fully  answer?     What  was  the  answer  to  that.  Sir? 

Q. — Well,  your  answer  here  is  somewhat  in  detail.  You  said  you  met 
the  Armorer,  and  he  came  back  in  an  hour  or  two  and  said  he  could  find 
no  place  except  Miller's  Stables,  corner  of  Fourth  and  1  streets,  and  of 
that  he  could  not  find  the  proprietor.  "  We  started  out  and  tried,"  etc., 
[reading,  until]  "carriages." 

A. — Well,  1  do  not  know  as  to  whether  one  or  two,  perhaps,  would 
cover  the  whole  thing.  I  do  not  know  how  technically  you  want  this 
examination. 

Q  — Oh,  this  is  not  very  technical.  It  was  stated  that  he  [Gaboon] 
had  a  place  at  Tenth  street  that  would  cover  them? 

A. — At  his  house.  I  do  not  know  where  he  lives.  I  never  exchanged 
five  words  with  him  in  my  life  before  that  day. 

Q. — •lie  referred  me,"  [reading,]  "to  the  building  where  they  were 
afterwards  stored." 

A. —  Yes,  Sir;  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q. —  Well,  this  is  given  somewhat  in  detail.  I  can  read  it  along:  "I 
then  went  to  Frank  Malone,  to  get  the  carriage-house." 

A.- — Yes,  Sir.     I  would  ask  now,  judging  from  what  the  committee 
.  that  they  would  summon  Frank  Malone  and  the  Armorer. 
Hunt. — We  have  four  other  persons  to  summon. 

Mr.  Kibbe. — Well,  I  wish  you  would  summon  these  gentlemen;  you 
seem  to    ho   desirous   to    ,  ome   points  in    reference  to  this  mat- 

ter.    Perhaps  I  may  make  a  mi  take  in  sonic  detail. 

Mr.  //",■'. — oh.  thai  be  noil, ing.     A  mistake  in  regard  to  any 

detail  would  be  nothii 

Mr.  Benton. — That  i  The  object  was  to  have  the  answers  on 

these  points  a  little  Culler.  I  am  not  a  very  rapid  writer,  and  we  thought 
we  would  have  Mr.  Bowman  to  lake  it  down  a  little  more  fully. 

Mr.  Hunt. — I  may  have  misui  I  you  yesterday  in  asking  you  one 

lion — in   asking  you    if  the   Governor  gave  you  orders  to  receive 
these  pieces,  or  to   -end  for  them.      What  was  the  answer? 
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Mr.  Klbhe — I  do  not  think  you  asked  me  such  a  question,  Sir. 

Mr.  Hunt. — His  answer  was  "  tacitly,"  I  understood. 

Mr.  Kihbc. — The  question  was  propounded  by  Colonel  Wood  if  the 
Governor  ordered  or  made  a  requisition  for  those  arms. 

Mr.  Benton. — Colonel  Wood  asked  this  question  :  "Was  the  requisition 
made  by  the  direction  of  the  Governor?"     That  was  the  question. 

A. — I  answered  "  tacitly."  The  circumstances,  perhaps,  were  these  : 
We  had  been  laboring — been  trying  to  get  arms  from  the  General 
Government  for  a  long  time.  I  conferred  with  the  Governor  on  the 
subject  on  various  occasions — on  one  or  two  occasions  before  he  was 
inaugurated.  I  wrote  a  letter  urging  the  Governor,  setting  forth  the 
state  of  affairs  in  California,  to  persuade  the  War  Department  to  do  as 
they  had  promised  to  do  last  year — that  is,  to  furnish  the  State  a  quan- 
tity of  arms,  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  by  Colonel  Evans,  or  some 
other  gentleman,  probably  Colonel  Evans,  to  San  Francisco,  requesting 
that  Mr.  Low,  who  had  just  been  nominated  as  Governor,  should  indorse 
it  and  give  it  his  sanction,  in  order  to  create  as  much  influence  as  possi- 
ble at  the  War  Department ;  and  I  have  also  had  correspondence  by 
which  I  got  the  indorsement  of  our  members  in  Congress,  in  the  lower 
House,  all  of  them.  Since  Governor  Low  has  been  Governor  we  have 
had  a  good  many  interviews  on  the  subject — that  is,  the  matter  was 
brought  up  on  different  occasions,  but  Governor  Low  has  never  given 
me  any  directions  positively  in  regard  to  receiving  arms ;  but  we  talked 
the  matter  over,  and  he  said  :  "  General  Wright  has  promised  this  :  he 
will  give  us  so  many  arms.  That  is  all  right."  General  Wright  sent 
some  stands  of  arms  here  that  were  unserviceable,  and  I  wrote  him  a 
letter  to  the  effect  that  I  condemned  them.  They  were  not  fit  for  use. 
That  was  "  all  right,"  and  that  is  what  I  mean  by  a  tacit  indorsement 
of  the  requisition.  I  am  quite  sure  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  the  Gov- 
ernor that  this  battery  would  be  forwarded,  and  that  the  same  kind  of 
conversation  occurred  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Benton. — Well,  did  you  intend,  when  you  made  the  requisition,  to 
have  the  battery  brought  up  here  ? 

A. — I  intended  to  inspect  that  battery  before  it  came  here,  or  to 
have  it  inspected.  I  intended  to  send  a  portion  of  the  arms  direct  to 
Marysville,  a  portion  direct  to  San  Jose,  and  to  do  with  the  others  as  I 
was  directed — probably  leave  them  here,  or  send  them  to  Stockton,  as 
circumstances  would  indicate. 

Mr.  Roberts. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  General  a  question,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Committee,  as  to  the  difference  between  a  requisition 
being  made  for  arms,  and  an  order  directing  them  to  be  sent. 

A. — I  appeal  to  yourself,  Captain.  You  are  Captain  of  a  company, 
and  receipted  arms  from  me.  I  would  beg  the  privilege  of  asking 
you  a  question  in  regard  to  that.  I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstances 
myself  at  all,  but  I  know  what  my  usual  course  is,  and  I  would  ask  you, 
after  }rou  made  a  requisition,  whether  you  recollect  of  any  communica- 
tion having  been  received  from  me,  as  Adjutant-General,  in  regard  to  the 
issuing  of  these  arms,  or  the  manner  of  sending  them,  or  anything  of 
that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Roberts. — What  I  wanted  the  committee  to  understand  was.  as  I 
understood  from  your  testimony,  the  requisition  on  the  ordnance  officer 
was  not  an  order  directly  to  forward  the  arms,  but  simply  a  requisition 
to  furnish  the  arms,  and  that  they  would  be  ready  for  your  order  at 
some  subsequent  time,  or  that  they  must  be  then  furnished  to  your  order 
when  required. 
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A. — That  was  the  idea.  Sir ;  that  they  would  be  furnished  to  my  order, 
when  required. 

Mr.  Roberts. — As  to  the  manner  in  which  you  deliver  arms,  I  will  state 
that  so  far  as  my  company  is  concerned,  I  made  a  requisition  on  you 
for  a  certain  number  of  arms — for  sixty  stand  of  arms — and  you  notified 
me  in  terms  that  those  arms  were  ready  for  delivery,  and  inquired  how 
they  should  be  forwarded,  and  to  whom ;  that  is  as  to  whose  care,  or  to 
whom  they  should  be  directed. 

Mr.  Kibhe. — Well,  that  is  the  general  course  pursued  at  my  office  and 
at  headquarters. 

Mr.  Roberts. — I  notified  you  accordingly  to  forward  them  to  me  to  the 
care  of  a  mercantile  firm  in  town.  That  was  the  course,  if  that  is  what 
you  meant  by  asking  me  what  was  done.  That  was  the  course  pursued 
in  that  instance. 

Mr.  Kibbe. — General  Wright  turns  the  arms  over  to  the  State,  and  the 
State  has  to  designate  where  they  shall  be  sent  to.  The  State  extends 
from  San  Diego  to  Del  Norte  in  one  direction,  and  from  the  ocean  to 
the  mountains.  There  should  be  an  arsenal  somewhere;  but  these  pre- 
liminaries are  always  observed — in  the  transmission  of  ordnance  stores 
particularly.  I  would  have  the  committee  understand  that  the  men  who 
are  acting  as  ordnance  officers  of  the  Government  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  everybody  else — that  is,  to  a  very  great  extent.  General 
Wright  cannot  remove  an  ordnance  officer.  He  has  command  of  this 
Department,  but  he  cannot  remove  Captain  McAllister.  It  is  a  separate 
bureau.  The}'  have  their  headquarters  at  Washington,  and  they  are 
responsible  only  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  who  has  his  office  at  Wash- 
ington. It  is  entirely  a  distinct  Department,  and  its  business  is  done  in 
a  distinct  and  peculiar  manner,  and  in  a  manner  which,  if  carried  out, 
will  protect  such  property  as  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  their 
transmission,  or  whatever  you  have  to  do  with  them. 

Mr.  Benton. — Is  it  your  usual  habit  to  make  a  requisition  first,  and  then 
to  give  an  order  for  delivery,  or  directions  where  you  will  have  them 
sent  ? 

A. — It  is  for  any  quantity  of  arms,  such  as  would  require  any  particu- 
lar attention.  I  could  get  sixty  stand  perhaps,  or  any  small  quantity; 
as.  for  instance,  in  a  requisition  I  made  a  few  days  ago  for  fifty  wooden 
muskets.  I  would  state  that  in  the  requisition  I  wished  them  sent  to 
Sacramento.  But  the  usual  course  is  to  ask,  "  Where  will  you  have 
these  arms  sent  ?" 

Mr.  Wood. — Was  there  any  direction  at  the  time  this  thousand  stand 
of  arms.  (I  asked  that  question  I  believe,  yesterday,  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect what  the  answer  was. ,  when  the  others  were  substituted;  was  there 
anything  more  than  a  requisition,  or  was  there  an  additional  order  sent 
subsequently  ? 

A. — I  cannot  tell  you  specifically.  So  many  papers  pass  through  my 
hands  in  a  day.  and  bo  many  in  a  week  or  month,  that  1  cannot  possibly 
recollect.  I  can  bring  those  papers  if  you  wish.  I  could  not  possibly 
tell  you  if  then-  was  anything  specifically  stated  or  not. 

(,*. — 1  wish  to  know  whether  the  same  course  was  pursued  in  that  case 
as  in  this,  or  whether  an  additional  order  was  sent? 

A. — 1  think  that  Genera]  Wright  in  that  ease  ordered  Captain  McAl- 
Lister  to  turn  over  to  W  C.  Kibbe,  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, a  thousand  stand  of  muskets,  and  that  he  did  so  turn  them  over, 
and  I  sent  them  back.  Those  were  the  circumstances  under  which  those 
arms  were  sent. 
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Mr.  Benton. — General,  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question  in  regard  to  this 
requisition.  You  say:  "General,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  an  order 
directing  the  issuance  to  the  State  of  California,  by  Captain  McAllister, 
commanding  at  Benicia  Arsenal,  the  following  ordnance,"  etc.  Did  Gen- 
eral Wright  give  you  that  order  ? 

A. — No,  Sir.  The  last  thing  prior  to  the  reception  of  the  guns  on  the 
levee,  was  that  requisition  as  it  stands.  I  sent  it  to  General  Wright,  and 
saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing  from  him.  I  received  no  intimation  that 
the  order  was  approved,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  That  requisition 
was  made  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  and  on  the  twelfth  of 
March  the  guns  arrived,  much  to  my  surprise.  Much  to  my  surprise, 
General  Wright  never  informed  me  that  he  aj)proved  the  order.  Captain 
McAllister  never  apprised  me  of  his  receipt  of  the  order.  There  was  a 
lapse  between  that  time  and  the  time  of  receiving  those  guns  in  which 
no  communication  passed  between  General  Wright  and  myself,  and  the 
ordnance  officer  and  myself  at  all. 

Q. — Is  it  common  when  you  make  such  a  requisition  as  that  to  ask 
for  an  order  from  General  Wright  on  Captain  McAllister,  and  is  it  com- 
mon for  him  to  respond  by  giving  you  an  order? 

A. — Yes,  Sir ;  to  send  me  a  note,  and  to  say,  "I  have  approved  of  your 
order  for  arms,  to-day."  I  can  show  you  plenty  of  notes  of  that  de- 
scription, if  you  wish  to  see  them. 

Q. — And  that  order  you  sent  to  Captain  McAllister? 

A. — No,  Sir.  General  Wright  may  say  that  he  has  approved  the  order 
and  transmitted  it  to  Captain  McAllister,  and  he  probably  so  did  ;  but 
in  this  case  there  was  silence.  Nothing  has  been  said;  I  did  not  know 
that  he  had  approved  it;  I  thought  several  times  of  writing  a  note  to  him 
or  calling  on  him  to  ascertain  if  ho  approved  the  order;  but  he  never 
informed  me  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Hunt— In  making  out  the  requisitions  for  arms  did  you  sign  them 
"  General  Kibbe,  Adjutant-General,"  or  "by  order  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief?" 

A. — "  William  C.  Kibbe,  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of  California." 
That  is  my  signature.  The  law  makes  the  Adjutant-General  the  ord- 
nance officer.  I  venture  to  say  that  during  my  time  of  service,  since 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  the  ordnance  officer  at  Washington  has 
never  communicated  to  the  Governor  that  he  had  arms  for  California, 
and  that  he  would  deliver  them  to  the  Adjutant-General,  or  anybody  else. 
No  communication  can  be  found  on  file  at  the  Governor's  office.,  from  the 
ordnance  officer  at  Washington,  stating  that  he  had  arms  that  he  would 
turn  over  to  California  ;  and  I  can  show  you  that  all  the  orders  for  every 
year  from  eighteen  hundred  to  fifty-two  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  for  ten  years,  direct  the  ordnance  officer  at  Benicia,  or  wherever 
he  might  be,  to  turn  the  arms  over  to  the  Adjutant-General  and  take  his 
receipt.  Hence  the  Governor  has  never  known  what  arms  were  coming, 
except  on  information  from  the  Adjutant-General  that  they  had  been 
received.  So  far  as  I  recollect  I  do  not  think  he  has  evei*  known  during 
these  ten  years,  except  from  information  that  he  received  from  the  Adju- 
tant-General's office.  The  Adjutant-General,  being  the  ordnance  officer, 
acts  in  that  capacity,  as  the  ordnance  officer  does  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  United  States  Army.     He  is  alone  responsible. 

Mr.  Hunt. — When  you  told  the  Governor  that  you  proposed  to  store  the 
ordnance  in  the  building  up  there,  did  he  ask  you  if  there  was  any  hay 
there,  or  anything  of  a  combustible  nature  ? 

A. — Well,  I  do  not  recollect  whether  he  did  or  not. 
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Q. — Do  you  recollect  of  the  Governor's  saying  that  if  there  was  hay 
there  the  guns  might  be  burned  up,  or  the  building  might  be  burned  tip? 

A. — No,  Sir;  he  did  not  sa}r  any  such  thing. 

Q. — You  are  sure  of  that,  are  3-011  ? 

A. — I  feel  quite  sure  of  it.  As  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  nothing 
of  the  sort  transpired. 

Q. — Did  the  Governor  see  the  building  with  yoxi? 

A. — No,  Sir,  not  with  me.  I  had  not  been  in  the  building  n^self  at 
that  time.  I  had  only  seen  the  outside  of  the  building.  I  had  seen  that 
it  was  a  brick  building,  and  what  appeared  to  be  a  fire-proof  roof  and 
fire -proof  doors. 

Q. — What  constitutes  a  fire-proof  door? 

A. — You  will  have  to  ask  a  mechanic  for  that. 

Q. — Well,  I  know ;  but  you  are  an  ordnance  officer,  and  supposed  to 
be  accustomed  to  storing  powder  ? 

A. — In  regard  to  storing  powder,  a  fire-proof  building  is  no  resistance 
to  powder  it'  you  lay  a  fuse  to  it.  I  saw  iron  shutters,  a  brick  Avail,  and 
what  appeared  to  be  an  asphaltum  roof;  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
right  then  and  there  that  if  you  were  to  burn  all  the  cottages  around 
that  building,  the  probability  was  that  the  building  could  be  saved. 

Q. — If  3-011  shoulcf  see  a  wrought  iron  shutter  there,  or  a  sheet  iron 
door,  could  you  state  whether  it  was  fire-proof — could  you  tell  whether 
it  was  wrought  iron  or  sheet  iron  ? 

A. — Well,  I  presume  I  could  tell  the  difference  between  wrought  iron 
and  sheet  iron. 

Q. — Well,  did  you  notice  whether  they  were  wrought  iron  or  sheet 
iron  ? 

A. — I  noticed  that  they  were  iron  doors.  I  noticed  on  L  street  that 
they  were  what  I  call  iron  shutters. 

Q. — If  there  had  been  a  sheet  iron  door  there  on  that  building,  would 
3*ou  have  noticed  it,  or  would  you  not? 

A. — No,  Sir;  I  did  not  examine  the  building. 

Q. — Well,  the  guns  were  not  put  in  on  the  L  street  side — thc3*  were 
put  into  the  L  ? 

A. — The  guns  were  put  in  on  the  L  street  side.  You  are  mistaken 
about  that. 

(,>. — There  is  no  door  in  the  L  building  that  opens  on  L  street? 

A. — I  think  3-ou  are  mistaken.  Sir. 

Q. — Well,  I  am  so  perfectly  familiar  with  the  locality  of  the  building, 
that  I  can  mark  it  right  down  on  paper,  and  show  you  that  the  iron 
door  opens  on  L  street,  the  sheet  iron  door  on  the  vacant  lot  on  the 
south  side  of  the  L,  and  on  the  north  side  it  opens  into  the  alley.  It 
does  not  open  into  L  street  at  all. 

Mr.  Kibbe. — -Towards  L  si  reel. 

Mr.  limit. — Oli  !  towards  L  street.     That  is  it. 

Mr.  EXbbe. —  I  wish  the  committee  simply  1<>  understand,  as  I  remarked 
before,  that  I  believed  honestly  and  faithfully  (all  the  parties  were 
str;  I  that   thai  would   be  a  safe  place  to  secure  those  guns, 

and  1  would  take  1113-  oath  on  a  stuck-  of  bibles  to-day,  if  necessary,  that 
thai  was  1113-  honesl  eonvid  ion. 

Q. — The  guns  could  have  been  taken  out  to  Camp  Union  if  3rou  had 
seen  lit.  could  they  not? 

A. — I  do  not  know.  That  is  doubtful;  only  by  the  courtesy  of  tho 
conimandin<r  officer. 
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Q. — Don't  you  suppose  if  it  had  been  asked  they  "would  have  taken 
them  ? 

A. — Do  you  suj>pose  General  Wright  would  take  charge  of  the  mus- 
kets which  I  have  on  store  ? 

Q. — I  don't  know  that  General  Wright  would,  but  if  I  was  Colonel  in 
command  out  there  I  would  take  them. 

A. — I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  or  not.  I  would  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  taking  care  of  them,  either  with  or  without  pay.  A 
man  does  not  like  to  beg  responsibilities  or  accept  them  merely  for  the 
work.  If  the  arms  were  taken  out  there  and  destroyed  a  man  would 
feel  a  little  irritable  about  it. 

Q. — There  is  always  a  good  feeling  supposed  to  exist  between  officers 
of  the  army  and  of  the  State. 

A. — You  cannot  go  on  supposition.     You  convict  me  on  supposition. 

Q. — We  do  not  propose  to  convict  j'ou  of  anything,  General. 

A. — There  is  no  suppositio?i  about  it.  It  would  be  an  extra  care  for 
the  commander  at  Camp  Union  to  take  charge  of  those  guns. 

Mr.  Roberts. — Supposing  that  the  commanding  officer  took  charge  of 
those  guns,  would  it  not  have  been  requisite  for  him  to  detail  a  guard  to 
take  care  of  them  ? 

A. — Of  course,  in  order  to  have  them  kept  safely. 

Mr.  Hunt. — Excuse  me, Senator;  I  have  been  commanding  an  artillery 
company  for  the  past  seven  years.  In  these  trying  times  I  should  think 
almost  all  commanders  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  have  had  them 
and  taken  charge  of  them. 

Mr.  Roberts. — I  do  not  think  General  Wright  or  the  officer  at  Camp 
Union  would  care  to  take  charge  of  more  guns  than  the  Government 
asked  them  to. 

Mr.  Kibbe. — I  am  quite  satisfied  of  another  thing.  I  would  not  per- 
mit guns,  so  long  as  they  were  in  my  charge,  to  be  kept  as  they  do  them 
there.  They  have  had  their  guns  out  doors  there  all  summer,  and  never 
stored  them  at  all.  They  have  them  in  a  vacant  space,  and  covered  over 
only  with  a  tarpaulin. 

Mr.  Hunt. — Would  you  have  to  pay  rent  up  there  where  the  guns 
were? 

A. — The  State  would  have  to  pay  rent. 

Q. — Did  you  make  any  arrangements  in  relation  to  the  rent? 

A.— I  did. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  the  Governor  of  any  such  arrangements  ? 

A. — I  asked  the  Governor  how  much  I  would  probably  be  allowed  to 
pay.  We  talked  the  matter  over,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  1  presume  twenty- 
five  or  thirt}r  dollai"S  a  month  could  be  charged  for  the  storage  of  these 
arms."  He  says,  "Very  well;  go  on  and  make  the  arrangements,  and 
I  will  authorize  you  to  go  as  far  as  thirty  dollars  a  month."  I  made 
the  arrangements  for  twenty  dollars  a  month. 

The  committee  then  adjourned. 
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FOURTH      SESSION 


Friday  Evening,  March  18th,  1864. 

The  committee  met  at  seven  o'clock  P.  M. 

On  motion,  leave  was  granted  to  Adjutant-General  William  C.  Kibbe 
to  be  present  during  the  examination  of  witnesses. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  all  the  witnesses  examined  be  sworn. 

TESTIMONY  OF  BENJAMIN  CAHOON. 

Benjamin  Cahoon  was  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows  in  answer  to 
questions  : 

I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  Adjutant-General  -Kibbe — I  know  the 
gentleman  by  sight.  I  think  it  was  on  Saturday  last  that  he  was  at  my 
place.  He  wished  to  get  some  place  in  which  to  store  some  cannon  and 
equipage  belonging  to  them.  I  had  a  place  I  proposed  to  let  him  have 
in  the  second  story  of  m}T  building  going  in  on  I  street,  one  or  two 
rooms.  It  is  the  building  corner  of  Fourth  and  I  streets,  on  the  second 
floor.  He  could  have  had  two  rooms  twenty  by  eighty  feet,  or  three  if 
he  wanted  them. 

Question. — Could  you  run  the  wagons  or  carriages  in  and  out  of  the 
doors  ? 

Ansiccr. — The  week  before  last  they  put  in  a  six  mule  wagon,  had  it 
painted,  and  took  it  out  again.  There  is  a  cannon  there  now  belonging 
to  some  company,  that  has  beeu  there  some  time — about  two  months,  I 
think. 

Q. — What  objection  did  General  Kibbe  make? 

A. — He  thought  tho  cars  running  through  the  street  might  bother 
him  about  getting  out  and  in  with  bis  cannon,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I 
could  not  let  him  have  the  place  below.  He  wanted  to  put  them  where 
we  have  the  stalls  for  horses  on  both  sides.  I  told  him  that  would  be 
inconvenient  some  nights  the  stables  were  full,  and  I  had  rather 

not  have  them  there,  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary — if  he  could  not 
get  any  other  place.  The  building  is  of  brick.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
o-proof.  It  has  a  tin  roof.  The  doors  have  not  iron  shutters;  they 
are  inside.  General  Kibbe  mentioned  no  other  fault  except  the  difficulty 
about  the  railroad  track.  There  was  room  enough  below,  but  I  did  not 
want  to  spare  it,  because  we  were  using  it.  General  Kibbe  inquired  if  I 
knew  any  other  place  ;  told  him  I  had  passed  by  the  building  up  town 
that  he  afterwards  took,  a  few  days  before,  and  saw  that  there  was  not 
much  hay  on  the  floor,  and  I  thought  they  could  be  put  there.  I  also 
told  him  1  bad  a  shed  in  my  yard  at  my  house,  where  I  kept  horses, 
where  he  could  put  them  in  on  the  ground.  ELe  wanted  to  know  if  it 
was  inclosed,  and  said,  if  not.  he  was  afraid  they  would  be  stolen,  or 
some  of  the  articles  belonging  with  them;  told  \m\  I  bad  a  high  fence, 
and  a  railroad  gate  to  it,  which  1  kept  locked,  in  order  to  protect  my 
horses.  It  is  a  wooden  shed,  lie  said  be  was  afraid  they  would  steal 
the  linchpins.     I  told  him  if  he  put  the  property  there  I  would  receipt 
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for  the  property,  and  pay  for  whatever  should  he  stolen,  because  I  did 
not  think  there  was  auy  danger.  I  told  him  I  passed  this  building  on 
L  street  a  few  da}rs  before,  when  the  doors  were  open,  and  saw  that 
there  was  not  much  hay  in  the  building,  and  a  large  space  which  I 
thought  would  suit  him.  The  subject  of  the  rent  of  my  place  was  not 
spoken  of. 

To  General  Kibbe. — 1  did  not  know  exactly  how  much  room  you  re- 
quired. There  were  sash  doors  to  those  rooms,  so  that  one  could  look 
in  through  the  window.  The  walls  were  brick,  and  the  roof  tin,  but 
there  were  sash  doors,  and  no  iron  shutters.  The  doors  are  wood  up 
about  four  feet,  and  the  rest  glazed. 

To  the  Committee. — On  Fourth  street,  almost  in  the  centre  between  I 
and  J,  is  an  engine  house,  and  the  cistern  they  put  the  hose  on  is  close 
to  the  sidewalk,  near  by  my  building.  The  man  that  stays  there,  the 
man  that  has  the  cannon  there  directs  him,  in  case  of  fire,  to  put  the 
hose  on  the  cistern  (hydrant)  and  bring  it  to  the  building — not  a  cistern, 
but  a  fire-plug — they  could  play  upon  it  at  once. 

To  General  Kibbe — I  did  not  state  that  to  3'ou. 

To  the  Committee — They  have  a  man  sleeping  at  night  where  the  can- 
non is,  and  I  have  other  men  sleeping  in  the  building — three  or  four  men 
who  work  for  me.  I  do  not  know  that  they  sleep  there,  but  if  I  knew 
of  their  sleeping  elsewhere,  unless  there  was  some  reasonable  excuse,  I 
Bhould  discharge  them  at  once.  It  is  an  arrangement  that  they  shall 
Bleep  there. 

By  General  Kibbe — Do  you  recollect  stating  to  me  that  the  rooms  at 
the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  L  streets  were  a  good  and  secure  place  to 
store  those  arms  ? 

A. — Well,  I  do  not  know  as  I  said  anything  about  the  security;  I 
said  it  was  a  brick  building,  and  empty,  as  I  saw  when  I  passed  that 
way  the  other  day,  and  I  thought  likely  you  might  get  a  chance  in  that. 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  explained  to  you  anything  about  men  sleeping 
in  my  building,  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Hunt — (to  General  Kibbe) — Did  you  think  of  the  lower  part  of 
Agricultural  Hall  as  a  place  to  store  the  guns  ? 

General  Kibbe — No,  Sir,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Hunt — Would  those  doors  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  guns? 

General  Kibbe — I  do  not  know  ;  I  do  not  think  they  would.  The  doors 
would  need  to  be  about  as  wide  as  this  room,  (the  back  room  of  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.) 


TESTIMONY  OF  K.  L.  ROBERTSON. 

R.  L.  Robertson,  being  sworn,  testified  in  answer  to  questions  as  fol- 
lows : 

1  have  seen  General  Kibbe  ;  he  is  the  man  who  applied  to  me  for 
storage  room  on  the  corner  of  L  and  Thirteenth  streets.  Jt  was  about 
noon  on  Saturday  that  I  was  first  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  by  a  man,  I 
think  it  is  the  Armorer,  I  don't  know  his  name.  I  was  called  out  from 
my  dinner,  and  he  stated  his  business,  and  remarked  that  General 
Kibbe  had  gone  down  to  the  city  in  his  buggy,  and  would  be  back  in  a 
few  minutes.  We  conversed  probably  five  or  ten  minutes.  I  told  him  I 
would  go  in  and  eat  my  dinner,  and  when  General  Kibbe  came  to  call 
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me  out  again.  Will  not  be  positive  whether  I  went  in  or  not;  at  any 
rate,  in  a  short  time  General  Kibbe  arrived,  and  I  went  out.  He  was  in 
his  buggy,  together  with  his  Armorer.  Kibbe  repeated  that  he  wanted 
room  to  store  some  cannon  and  carriages,  and  stated  the  number.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  I  could  let  him  have  the  room,  and  what  I 
would  charge  for  it,  and  perhaps  asked  some  other  questions  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  building,  and  if  I  considered  it  a  pretty  safe  place — 
something  to  that  effect.  I  replied  to  his  questions,  whatever  they  were, 
and  then  we  talked  about  the  rooms,  and  agreed  upon  the  terms.  I  told 
him  1113-  lease  would  expire  in  July  or  August,  and  I  eould  only  give  him 
the  privilege  of  storing  there  until  that  time.  He  said  that  would  proba- 
bly be  as  long  as  he  would  want  it,  and  that  some  of  the  guns  might  bo 
taken  away  in  a  short  time,  and  a  few  might  remain  as  long  as  that  or 
longer.  I  agreed  to  let  him  store  the  goods  there  for  twenty  dollars  a 
month.  I  do  not  know  that  he  had  seen  the  building  then,  but  I  rather 
infer  that  he  had  not,  from  the  fact  that  he  requested  me  to  let  the 
Armorer  have  the  key  and  go  over  and  look  at  it.  We  had  agreed  upon 
the  terms.  I  think  the  Armorer  then  stated  that  he  had  to  go  some- 
where, and  would  return  in  a  short  time.  I  told  him  I  would  tell  the  man 
Who  had  the  key  and  attended  to  the  barn  to  go  with  him,  and  then  I 
think  they  both  went  away.  I  then  told  the  man  to  assist  the  Armorer, 
when  he  came,  in  getting  the  guns  into  the  barn  and  storing  them.  It 
was  Saturday,  and  I  had  collecting  to  do,  and  do  not  think  I  saw  my 
hired  man  again  till  nearly  evening,  when  he  said  the  guns  had  been  put 
in.  I  did  not  go  to  the  barn  from  the  time  Kibbe  applied  to  me  until 
the  time  of  the  fire,  and  never  saw  the  guns  and  carriages.  General 
Kibbe  had  some  conversation  with  me  about  the  keys.  He  wanted  to 
know  if  he  could  have  the  custody  of  the  keys.  I  told  him  he  could 
not,  because  I  had  other  property  stored  there — hay  and  wagons  belong- 
ing to  other  parties — and  I  must  have  the  keys  myself.  He  spoke  about 
having  a  duplicate  key  made,  so  that  his  Armorer  could  go  in  and  out 
whenever  he  pleased.  I  told  him  he  could  have  one,  but  1  did  not  like 
anybody  else  to  have  the  custody  of  the  ke}-s  of  the  barn  except  myself  \ 
I  would  allow  his  Armorer  to  have  a  duplicate  key,  or  he  could  come  to 
my  place  and  get  the  key  whenever  he  wanted  to  go  there.  I  believe 
that  (the  latter)  was  the  understanding,  as  far  as  related  to  having 
1  the  barn.  I  think  General  Kibbe  stated  that  he  had  made  an 
effort  to  get  a  building  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  had  not  been 
able  to  get  what  he  wauled,  and  this  would  perhaps  answer  his  purpose 
as  well  as  any  he  could  get.  I  think  his  Armorer  stated,  before  Kibbe 
came,  that  he  had  gone  down  to  see  Governor  Low  on  something  in 
relation  to  this  subject.  I  told  General  Kibbe,  as  I  did  everyone,  that 
the  building  was  intended  to  be  and  was  considered  fireproof.  It  has 
been  so  considered  by  myself,  by  persons  who  stored  there,  and  by 
Insurance  Agents  here,  who  have'  insured  property  for  me  in  the  build- 
ing. I  have  always  bad  my  property  insured  ;  have  had  property  in  the 
.  the  first  year   \  had  a   large  quantity  there  ;  this 

had   hay  there  again,  some  which  I  kept  over  from  last  winter. 

a  policy  upon  it  from  the  commencement  of  my  first 

is  for  eight  hundred  dollars,  I  think,  and  has  I 

The  fir.-t  winter  I   had  fifty  or  Bixty  tons  of  hay  there,  and 

perhaps   seventy-five  ommencemenl    of  ibis  winter  the 

amount  was  probably  thirty-five  or  forty  tons.     The  conversation  with 

Kibbe  wi  -  whether  the  building  was  a  safe  place  or  not 

for  storage  purposes.     '1  I  are  of  wood,  covered  with  sheet  iron 
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on  the  outside.  They  were  fastened  with  padlocks  and  large  iron  bolts, 
with  a  hasp  attached  to  the  bolt.  The  bolt  crosses  both  doors,  and 
then  fastens  on  to — well,  it  is  a  hasp  and  staple  ;  the  bolt  is  the  main 
fastening  to  the  door;  the  lock  only  keeps  the  bolt  to  its  place ;  it  is  a 
large  iron  bolt,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  or  an  inch  and  a  halt  in  diameter. 
Both  sides  are  fastened  the  same  way,  but  the  keys  and  locks  are  differ- 
ent. The  padlocks  are  of  about  the  same  quality,  but  require  different 
keys.  I  told  General  Kibbe  I  kept  the  building  locked,  and  meant  to 
keep  it  secure  all  the  time,  because  I  was  storing  property  there. 

lb  General  Kibbe. — I  never  had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  you, 
though  I  had  known  you  by  sight  for  several  years.  I  believe  I  have 
been  in  your  office  two  or  three  times  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  about 
your  brother,  but  I  never  had  any  business  with  you  before  this.  I 
might  have  inquired  of  you  three  or  four  years  ago  about  your  brother 
in  San  Francisco,  but  I  never  had  an}-  acquaintance  that  I  recollect  of. 

To  the  Committee. — At  the  time  of  the  fire  I  think  I  had  thirty-five  or 
forty  tons  of  hay  in  all  in  the  building. 

Q. — After  the  fire  broke  out  did  you  tell  them  to  look  out  for  powder? 

A.— No,  Sir. 

Q. — Did  you  tell  the  Director  of  the  hose  cart  there  to  look  out  for 
powder? 

A. — No;  I  will  repeat  what  I  told  you  [Mr.  Hunt]  yesterday.  I 
arrived  a  few  minutes  after  the  door  had  been  unlocked  by  the  hired 
man,  and  as  soon  as  I  arrived  I  stated  to  the  gentleman  who  appeared 
to  have  charge  of  the  hose  carriage,  (I  don't  know  as  I  directed  my 
remark  to  him,)  but  as  soon  as  I  got  to  the  door  I  remarked  that  there 
were  cannon  and  carriages  stored  there,  and  I  mentioned  the  number — 
seven  cannon  and  fourteen  carriages.  I  said  they  were  right  at  the 
door  and  I  thought  they  could  be  taken  out.  As  soon  as  I  made  the 
statement,  some  one  in  the  crowd — I  don't  know  who — said  there  was 
powder  also.  And  as  soon  as  that  statement  was  made,  every  person 
there  started  away  from  the  door  and  around  on  to  Thirteenth  street, 
that  is  the  street  east — one  lot  intervening  between  there  and  the  burn- 
ing building.  They  started  out  in  that  direction,  and  did  not  stop  till 
they  reached  Thirteenth  street.  I  followed,  and  still  insisted  to  this 
gentleman  that  I  did  not  believe  there  was  any  powder  in  the  building, 
and  gave  as  my  reason  that  I  did  not  suppose  General  Kibbe  would 
store  powder  there  without  letting  me  know  it.  The  gentleman  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  in  that  wTay  or  at  that  time,  after  I  had  repeated  it 
once  or  twice,  asked  me  if  I  knew  whether  or  not  there  was  powder 
there.  I  told  him  I  did  not,  and  then  stated  again  my  reasons  for  be- 
lieving there  was  not — that  1  did  not  think  General  Kibbe  would  have 
stored  it  there  without  letting  me  know  it.  He  then  remarked  that 
that  would  not  answer  his  question,  and  that  the}-  would  not  go  near  the 
building  until  they  knew  whether  there  was  powder  in  the  building  or 
not.  In  a  very  few  minutes  after  that  the  fire  broke  out  near  the  roof, 
and  nobody  went  back  to  the  door  again  that  evening.  I  then  went 
around  on  L  street  where  they  were  taking  ha}*  out  of  the  barn  ;  I  could 
not  see  any  fire  when  I  arrived.  There  was  a  dense,  black  smoke  through- 
out the  building,  but  there  was  no  fire  in  sight,  and  no  light  whatever. 
I  saw  no  fireman  with  any  torch,  or  lantern,  or  light  of  any  kind,  and 
they  were  calling  for  a  light.  The  doors  had  been  opened  before  I  got 
there.  The  door  on  the  side  of  the  alley  had  been  opened.  After  I  got 
around  on  Thirteenth  street  the  man  that  opened  the  doors  gave  the 
keys  to  me — that  is,  the  man  who  works  for  me;  his  name  is  William 
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Richards.  I  was  on  Thirteenth  street  when  he  came  and  gave  me  the 
keys.  I  gave  him  the  keys,  and  told  him  to  go  around  and  unlock  the 
other  door  if  it  was  locked.  He  went  directly  around,  and  told  me  the 
next  morning  that  he  found  the  door  locked,  and  could  not  unlock  it  on 
account  of  the  boat;  I  suppose  from  the  fire  inside.  At  that  time  the 
fire  had  broke  out  on  the  roof,  giving  it  ventilation,  and  then  the  whole 
inside  burst  up.  I  do  not  recollect  what  time  I  heard  the  first  alarm.  I 
had  been  down  town  after  supper  with  a  market  basket,  and  was  stand- 
ing at  the  drug  store  corner  of  Tenth  and  J  streets  when  I  heard  the 
alarm.  I  went  on  to  my  house  and  left  my  basket,  and  then  immediately 
returned  and  went  to  the  barn.  From  the  direction  of  the  dense  smoke 
I  had  an  impression  that  the  fire  was  at  the  barn.  I  could  see  the  smoke 
when  1  got  out  into  the  street,  and  I  saw  persons  going  up  J  street  in 
that  direction.  I  did  not  run,  but  walked  pretty  rapidly  ;  I  met  persons 
who  said  there  was  no  fire.  At  that  time  the  black  smoke  had  disap- 
peared, and  what  smoke  there  was,  I  suppose,  was  about  the  complexion 
of  the  sky.  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen  very  well ;  I  could  not  see  much 
smoke  myself.  I  still  went  on,  and  approached  the  barn  on  the  alley 
side,  crossing  the  vacant  lots  from  K  street,  and  coming  into  the  alley  at 
the  back  end  of  the  barn.  There  was  no  flame  then  showing  itself  out- 
side. I  heard  no  explosion  on  my  way,  or  after  I  got  there;  heard  it 
spoken  of  on  the  ground  ;  some  one  said  it  was  reported  that  there  had 
been  an  explosion.  There  was  no  engine  company  on  the  ground,  but  a 
hose  carriage  was  at  the  alley  door;  do  not  know  what  one  it  was. 
There  was  no  light  anywhere  around.  After  I  told  them  about  the 
guns  being  there,  then  somebody  spoke  of  the  powder,  and  the  hose  car- 
riage and  everybody  else  started  off;  I  followed  after  the  gentleman  that 
had  the  hose  carriage,  and  still  insisted  to  him  that  I  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  powder  in  the  building.  I  think  the  guns  might  have  been 
taken  out  but  for  the  cry  about  powder.  When  we  got  to  Thirteenth 
street  he  asked  the  question  direct,  if  I  knew,  and  said  they  would  not 
go  near  the  building  until  they  had  ascertained  whether  there  was  pow- 
der or  not.  The  alley  door  was  open  when  I  went  there  ;  the  hired  man 
had  been  there  and  opened  the  door;  the  door  facing  Thirteenth  (L) 
street  had  not  been  opened.  I  followed  them  out  when  they  left  the 
building  on  account  of  the  report  of  powder,  and  while  I  was  out  there 
the  hired  man  came  and  gave  me  the  keys  and  locks,  or  rather  he  had 
given  them  to  my  son,  and  m}T  son  gave  them  to  me.  I  told  him  to  go 
around  to  the  door  on  the  L  street  side,  the  south  side  of  the  building, 
and  unlock  that;  that  door  was  not  opened  till  it  was  burned  open, 
I  guess,  because  the  man  told  me  afterwards  he  could  not  unlock  it 
on  account  of  the  heat.  When  I  looked  in  at  the  open  door  I  could 
see  no  fire  at  all.  and  they  were  a  iking  for  a  light;  but  there  was  a  dense 
black-  smoke,  which  seemed  to  pour  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  door. 
The  hose  company  had  no  water,  and  did  not  get  any  for  a  long  timo 
after  that ;  1  suppose  they  were  trying  to  get  it.  When  1  got  there 
there  was  no  engine  company  on  L  or  Thirteenth  streets,  that  I  could 
■  licet.  The  first  engine  I  saw  at  the  fire  was  on  Thirteenth  street, 
or  the  alley,  rather,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth,  and  that  was  play- 
ing on  the  wooden  building  west  of  the  barn,  that  was  saved.  I  have  no 
suspicion  or  idea  of  my  own  in  the  world  as  to  who  set  the  building  on 
fire.  My  hired  man  is  an  Englishman,  who  has  been  in  my  employment 
nearly  three  years.  I  consider  him  a  very  honest,  correct,  upright  man. 
The  keys  usually  hang  in  my  office  on  the  desk;  I  do  not  know  that  I 
noticed  on  Saturday,  as  1  was  out  collecting;  on  Sunday  1  was  absent 
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to  a  ranch  down  on  the  lower  Stockton  road  till  about  dark  in  the 
evening;  on  Monday  no  one  went  to  the  barn  from  ray  place  ;  on  Sunday 
morning  three  or  four  teamsters,  who  had  wagons  stored  there,  came 
to  my  place  after  breakfast  and  requested  the  keys,  to  go  over  and  look 
at  some  harness ;  they  said  they  wanted  to  see  whether  the  rats  had 
eaten  their  harness  or  not.  I  let  them  have  the  keys,  and  charged  them 
to  bring  them  back,  aud  before  I  left  home  they  were  returning;  1  met 
them  between  1  and  J  streets,  coming  up  Tenth  street  towards  my  house. 
I  could  not  tell  their  names;  have  not  got  them  on  my  books;  do  not 
know  where  they  live.  The  wagons  were  stored  by  a  gentleman  named 
Lyons,  who  also  had  some  hay  stored  there.  Tie  is  doing  business  at 
the  corner  of  Eighth  and  K  streets  ;  has  a  large  yard  there — a  teamsters' 
yard.  I  don't  think  I  noticed  the  keys  on  Monday  ;  don't  think  my  man 
was  at  the  stable  at  all  on  Monday;  think  some  time  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock  he  went  out  four  or  five  miles  with  a  wagon.  The  padlocks 
on  the  doors  were  lai'ge  sized,  with  complicated  keys  difficult  to  dupli- 
cate; they  were  supposed  to  be  very  secure.  I  did  not  go  myself  to  see 
whether  the  door  on  L  street  was  locked.  I  do  not  think  any  water  was 
played  on  the  stable  at  all;  I  was  told  it  was  hard  to  find  water.  If 
water  could  have  been  procured  readily  within  a  few  minutes  after  I  got 
there,  I  think  they  could  have  suppressed  the  fire.  When  1  was  going 
to  the  fire,  Number  Six  Company  was  getting  the  engine  and  hose  out. 
I  do  not  belong  to  any  fire  company,  and  am  not  positive  whether  my 
son  does  or  not ;  one  of  my  boys  runs  with  one  of  them;  he  has  a  scar 
on  bis  cheek;  he  assisted  me  in  getting  hay  out.  I  had  a  barn  burned 
three  years  ago  which  I  had  rented  immediately  back  of  Number  Six's 
Engine  House.  I  never  had  any  insurance  policies  cancelled  before  they 
expired;  alwa}Ts  had  my  buildings  insured;  Mr.  Sweetseris  the  Agent 
with  whom  I  insure  now;  do  not  know  the^  company;  English  insured 
for  me  previously;  lost  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a  few  months  ago  by  the 
failure  of  an  insurance  company. 


TESTIMONY  OF  FKANK  MALONE. 

Frank  M alone  was  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows  : 

General  Kibbe  came  to  me  on  Saturday,  and  inquired  about  a  place  to 
store  cannon.  I  had  a  place,  which  I  had  showed  him,  in  my  carriage 
house  on  Fourth  street,  between  I  and  J.  I  did  not  make  any  arrange- 
ment with  him.  The  principal  objection  was  that  I  had  not  room 
enough,  and  then,  though  the  building  is  of  brick,  the  doors  are  wood. 
I  went  around  and  looked  at  the  cannon  and  caissons,  and  found  that 
my  whole  carriage  house  would  not  be  sufficient.  The  General  asked  if 
I  knew  of  any  place.  After  he  went  away,  Colonel  Cahoon  told  me  he 
had  directed  him  up  to  the  brick  storehouse  on  L  street.  The  General 
afterwards  came  back,  and  I  told  him  also  that  I  thought  that  was  a 
good,  safe  place — a  good  storehouse,  and  plenty  of  room. 

To  General  Kibbe. — I  considered  that  a  fire-proof  building,  and  would 
put  hay  or  any  property  of  bulk  into  it.  I  had  not  been  into  the  store, 
however,  for  some  time,  but  it  had  iron  shutters  or  doors  outside,  and 
thick  brick  walls,  and  I  supposed  if  it  was  not  quite  fire-proof,  it  was 
very  near  it.  I  never  examined  it  at  all,  but  judged  it  was  a  fire-proof 
building. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  SLDDONS. 

William  Siddons,  being  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

From  ten  days  to  two  weeks  ago,  General  Kibbe  inquired  of  me  where 
my  gun  was  stored,  and  I  told  him  it  was  around  on  I  street,  over  Mil- 
ler's Stables.  Since  then,  I  think  before  these  guns  came  up,  he  asked 
me  the  size  of  the  doors,  and  I  told  him  they  were  seven  feet  doors. 
That  is  Cahoon's  place.  The  cannon  I  have  is  not  my  own,  but  the  citi- 
zens', and  I  store  it  there.  It  has  had  no  protection,  except  that  I  would 
go  around  every  day,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  times,  to  look  at  it, 
and  a  man  sleeping  in  the  next  room;  but  since  this  affair,  I  have  put 
one  of  my  gun's  crew  to  sleep  alongside  of  it,  besides  the  stable  men, 
who  sleep  in  the  adjoining  room.  Before  I  rented  the  room,  it  extended 
some  fifty-five  or  Bixty  feet,  but  there  has  been  a  partition  put  across 
separating  me  from  the  balance  of  the  building.  There  is  a  fire-plug  on 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  I  streets,  and  Neptune  Hose  Company  is  right 
opposite. 

To  General  Kilbe. — The  size  of  my  room  now  is  twenty  to  twenty-five 
feet  deep.  The  eastern  room  there  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet;  there  is 
some  hay  in  it  now.  In  my  judgment,  the  two  rooms  would  hold  all  the 
guns  and  caissons.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  fire-proof  building  in  town. 
This  building  has  no  iron  shutters — it  has  sash  doors,  wooden  partitions 
each  side,  and  a  wooden  floor.  Should  think  the  railroad  track  wTas 
about  ten  feet  from  the  sidewalk,  and  a  fourteen  feet  sidewalk.  Could 
not  get  out  a  gun  and  caisson,  with  pole  extended,  without  running  on 
to  the  track,  unless  a  man  turned  very  quick  after  getting  on  the  side- 
walk. My  gun  is  iron,  costing  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  as  she  stands ;  she  is  a  twelve-pounder,  and  has  some 
extra  work. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  SCHADE. 

John  Schade,  being  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

I  am  the  State  Armorer,  and  have  been  since  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-four.  On  Saturday  morning,  shortly  before  seven  o'clock,  a  dray- 
man came  to  my  house  with  some  boxes,  and  told  me  there  were  seven 
cannon  at  the  levee.  I  was  astonished.  Got  on  the  dray  to  ride  down 
to  the  levee.  Passed  Miller's  Stables,  ami  measured  the  doors.  At  Sec- 
ond Btreet,  met  General  Kibbe,  and  told  him  of  the  cannon,  ne  did  not 
;  to  know  anything  about  it;  told  me  to  go  and  see  what  had  ar- 
rived. Found  t\vent3--eight  half  wagons,  with  seven  extra  wheels;  told 
■ral  Kibbe  there  was  not  room  enough  in  the  Armory  to  put  the 
heavy  boxes.  Told  him  of  the  building  on  Fourth  and  I.  He  asked  if 
there  were  iron  doors;  told  him  they  were  not  ;  he  said  then  they  would 
not  do.  lie  suggested  Frank  Malone'sj  went  there,  and  found  there 
was  not  room  enough.  Went  with  General  Kibbe  to  Cahoon's  stable. 
General  Kibbe  wanted  the  stalls  where  the  horses  were  kept  below, 
stating  that  one  cannon,  with  its  caisson,  would  go  in  each  stall,  leaving 
the  seven  stalls  opposite  for  horses.     Cahoon'  an   objected,  that 

they  might  want  all  their  stalls.     Cahoon  recommended  the  building  on 
L  street,  between   Twelfth  and  Thirteenth;  said  it  was  tire-proof,  and 
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as  safe  as  his  stable.  Found  Robertson,  the  owner,  at  the  corner  of  Tenth 
and  I  streets.  Robertson  was  not  in.  Kibbe  went  in  his  buggy  down 
to  the  Governor's.  Went  to  Robertson's  house,  and  found  him  at  din- 
ner ;  told  him  General  Kibbe  wanted  to  see  him.  Had  boarded  in  the 
same  house  with  Robertson  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  but  never 
had  dealings  or  acquaintance  with  him  afterwards.  Kibbe  and  Robert- 
son made  a  bargain.  Went  to  work  and  hired  more  draymen,  and  got 
all  the  cannon  stored  there  before  night.  Examined  seven  or  eight  of 
the  ammunition  boxes  on  the  levee,  and  more  after  they  were  stored — 
about  a  dozen  in  all ;  found  no  powder;  did  not  examine  every  one.  Ex- 
amined the  guns,  and  found  one  was  not  in  good  order;  reported  it  to 
General  Kibbe's  Clerk,  on  Monday  morning;  there  was  a  very  big  flaw 
about  six  inches  from  the  muzzle,  a  piece  being  gone  that  would  weigh 
from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound.  There  was  hay  on  one  side  of  the  barn  ; 
they  moved  it  close  to  the  other  side,  forty  or  forty-five  fe-et  from  the 
guns.  A  little  hay  was  scattered  on  the  floor,  but  no  more  than  could 
be  taken  up  with  a  scraper  [rake].  Could  not  judge  of  the  hay,  but 
supposed  there  were  twenty-five  or  thirty  tons  in  the  barn  ;  rolled  about 
twelve  bales  away  from  the  side  where  the  guns  were  placed.  The  door 
was  locked  with  a  padlock,  and  an  iron  bolt  in  front;  that  was  the  door 
we  put  the  cannon  in;  the  other  door  opened  on  the  inside,  with  a  bolt. 
The  man  that  came  in  went  and  opened  the  door  on  the  north  side,  and 
then  went  and  opened  the  door  on  the  south  side,  with  a  bolt  on  the 
inside.  There  was  no  padlock  on  that  door.  When  he  went  out  he 
fastened  that  door  on  the  inside  the  same  way.  Did  not  notice  any  pad- 
lock on  the  outside  of  the  L  street  door;  don't  think  there  was  one,  be- 
cause he  opened  and  shut  it  from  the  inside.  Was  not  up  there  on  Mon- 
day. Helped  put  the  guns  in — am  positive  they  were  forty  feet  from 
the  nearest  ha}^.  There  were  two  tiers  of  guns,  and  room  to  drive  two 
teams  between  them  and  the  hay.  I  know  the  lower  part  of  Agricultu- 
ral Hall  ;  suppose  it  would  have  been  large  enough  for  all  the  guns;  do 
not  think  it  would  have  been  any  safer  place ;  think  the  doors  would 
open  wide  enough  ;  doubt  whether  the  floor  would  hold  the  guns.  I 
considered  this  a  plumb  fire-proof  building;  was  told  it  had  a  tin  roof; 
there  was  no  floor;  the  wheels  sunk  in  the  sand,  so  that  we  could  hardly 
move  them  into  place;  they  said  the  flood  had  brought  in  three  feet  of 
sand  ;  in  the  centre  was  a  small  place  floored,  as  if  Avhere  they  weighed 
the  hay.  Was  on  the  street  at  the  time  of  the  fire;  met  General  Kibbe 
corner  of  Second  and  K  streets ;  told  him  I  was  afraid  the  fire  was  where 
the  guns  were.  He  said  no,  it  could  not  be  higher  up  than  Tenth  sti'eet. 
Afterwards,  learned  where  the  fire  was;  went  in  search  of  General 
Kibbe;  found  him  at  his  house,  about  going  to  bed;  went  with  him  to 
the  fire,  and  found  the  guns  all  nearly  burned  down.  When  Kibbe  and 
Robertson  met  on  Saturday  they  did  not  seem  to  be  acquainted;  I  in- 
troduced them.  I  did  not  know  Robertson's  political  sentiments,  but 
after  the  fire  I  heard  he  was  a  Secessionist.  Have  not  the  least  idea  in 
the  world  how  the  fire  originated. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  RICHARDS. 

Richard  Eichards,  being  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

I  work  for  Mr.  E.  L.  Eobertson  ;  have  charge  of  the  keys  of  the  store 
house  or  barn  ;  as  a  general  thing  they  are  in  the  storeroom;  I  went 
there  oftener  than  anybody  else ;  was  not  there  on  the  Monday  before 
the  fire ;  was  up  the  American  River  on  that  day  after  a  load  of  wood ; 
don't  know  whether  anybody  went  to  the  barn  on  that  day  or  not ;  the 
last  time  I  was  at  the  barn  before  the  fire  was  on  Saturday,  putting  the 
cannon  in  ;  the  keys  are  usually  kept  in  the  store,  behind  the  door  as 
you  go  into  the  office,  at  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  I  streets.  The  boys 
and  I  were  in  the  habit  of  having  the  keys,  and  sometimes  the  old  man; 
the  boys  fire  Robert  and  Edward ;  Edward  was  with  me  over  the  Ameri- 
can River;  Robert  is  the  one  with  a  scar  on  his  face  ;  I  was  at  the  fire 
with  the  rest  of  the  folks;  I  was  in  the  bedroom  when  the  boys  hallooed 
fire  on  Eleventh  street;  went  out  on  the  piazza,  and  saw  a  heavy  black 
smoke  rising  up  in  the  direction  of  the  barn,  but  I  thought  not  so  far; 
Number  Six  engine  was  going  a  little  ahead  of  me;  passed  her  on  J 
street  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  ;  the  oldest  of  Robertson's  boys  got 
there  alongside  of  me ;  he  took  the  keys  and  opened  the  doors;  there 
was  a  heavy  cloud  of  smoke  coming  out,  but  no  fire;  wo  both  went 
around  the  other  side  and  were  trying  to  open  the  doors;  he  had  the 
keys;  directly  the  smoke  came  through  the  door  and  made  us  go  away. 

Q. — How  is  the  door  on  the  L  street  side  opened? 

A. — That  was  a  barred  lock,  like  the  other,  but  the  bolt  was  not  long 
enough,  and  if  we  shoved  up  the  bar  it  would  come  out,  and  we  tied  it 
inside  on  that  account. 

Q. — A  bar  on  the  outside  ? 

A. — Yes,  and  a  lock  on  it. 

Q. — But  the  bar  was  too  short  ? 

A. — Yes;  b}^  shoving  on  it  it  would  slip  out  of  the  hole. 

Q. — And  it  was  tied  on  the  inside  ? 

A. — Yes;  we  drove  in  two  nails  on  each  door,  and  tied  a  rope  or  a 
wire  around  the  nails,  and  then  they  could  not  open  it. 

Q. — Not  without  pushing  hard  ? 

A. — Not  without  breaking  that  rope. 

(,». — Was  that  fastened  on  the  inside  at  that  time?  , 

A. — Well,  I  fastened  it  on  Saturday,  \  know,  because  I  always  do. 

Q. — You  say  he  tried  to  open  it;  could  not  he  unlock  it? 

A. — He  was  trying,  but  the  smoke  came  in  a  rush  through  and  drove 
him  away,  leaving  the  lock  on  the  door;  that  door  could  not  be  opened 
without  breaking  the  rope;  it  was  not  opened  during  the  fire;  it  was 
burned  down.  I  heard  no  explosion  while  there;  there  was  no  fire 
when  I  got  there;  it  was  all  black'  smoke  ;  it  did  not  blaze  for  ten  min- 
utes or  more  after  I  got  there  ;  there  was  nobody  trying  to  get  out  the 
carriages  or  anything  when  !  got  to  the  barn  ;  when  we  left  the  door 
the  smoke  rushed  out,  but  afterwards  they  say  it  cleared  away  from  that 
door  so  that  they  might  have  got  the  cannons  out.  Heard  nothing  said 
of  any  explosion  before  I  got  there;  did  not  understand  there  was  any 
powder  there;  heard  somebody  say  there  was  powder  there  and  I  told 
them  there  was  none;  that  was  when   I  was  on  L  street.     We  could 
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have  got  out  the  carriages  when  we  first  got  there,  if  we  had  staid  till 
the  smoke  cleared  away,  and  opened  the  door ;  it  must  have  been  ten 
minutes  after  that  that  the  blaze  broke  out.  Have  heard  Mr.  Robert- 
son talk  about  the  war ;  he  takes  sides  with  the  South,  of  course  ;  that 
is  his  opinion  :  he  is  pretty  strong  in  his  prejudices;  he  doesn't  make 
any  fuss  in  regard  to  Union  victories;  does  not  show  it  in  that  way; 
when  the  other  side  wins  he  rejoices  a  little,  of  course,  as  is  natural  for 
him  to  do,  I  suppose ;  everybod}^  knows  his  politics — that  is  clear 
enough.  There  were  four  wagons  stored  in  the  building;  I  put  them  in 
there;  don't  know  the  name  of  the  man  they  belong  to;  know  the 
teamsters  by  sight;  one  came  there  the  Sunday  before  the  fire  and  said 
he  wanted  to  go  to  the  barn  and  see  if  the  rats  were  eating  his  harness; 
there  were  two  of  them  went  out  there  on  Sunday  morning;  I  do  not 
know  their  names  nor  where  they  live ;  think  they  went  over  to  Yolo  and 
took  their  animals  for  the  winter;  do  not  know  whether  they  are  in 
town ;  have  not  seen  them  since;  think  I  handed  them  the  keys  on  Sun- 
day morning;  there  had  been  more  wagons,  but  they  were  taken  away 
some  time  ago,  and  only  four  were  left.  The  old  man  said  nothing  to 
me  about  letting  any  one  have  the  keys;  the  boys  could  take  the  keys 
whenever  they  wanted  to;  one  of  the  boys  had  the  keys  the  night  of 
the  fire. 

Q. — The  door  fronting  toward  L  street  did  not  need  a  key  ? 

A. — No ;  because  they  could  open  that  on  the  inside. 

Q. — And  you  could  shove  it  open  on  the  outside  ? 

A. — Yes  ;  just  the  same. 

Q. — But  you  fastened  it  on  Saturday  ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— How  ? 

A. — With  a  rope. 

Q. — What  sort  of  rope  ? 

A. — Well,  a  hay  rope,  tied  round  the  nails  a  half  a  dozen  times. 

Q. — A  couple  of  nails  in  each  door  ? 

A.— Yes,  Sir? 

Q. — Could  not  the  doors  still  be  opened  ? 

A. — Not  without  breaking  the  rope. 

Q. — Would  not  an  ordinary  man  be  able  to  open  it  ? 

A. — No  ;  I  could  not. 

Q. — Would  not  a  strong  push  on  the  doors  make  a  crack  so  that  you 
could  get  a  knife  through  and  cut  the  rope  ? 

A. — I  don't  know. 

Q. — Who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  barn  besides  the  old  man, 
the  boys,  yourself,  and  the  teamsters  '( 

A. — I  cannot  think  of  anybody  else. 

Q. — Was  there  anybody  who  helped  to  put  in  or  take  out  hay  accus- 
tomed to  tying  that  rope  around  the  nails? 

A. — Nobody  but  the  boys  and  me — that  is,  as  far  as  the  time  when  I 
was  there.  I  have  been  there  two  years  and  a  half — since  before  he  got 
that  barn.  On  the  night  of  the  fire  I  heard  several  say  there  was  pow- 
der there  ;  I  don't  know  any  of  them ;  heard  Robertson  say  there  was 
no  powder  there. 


W.  S.  Montgomery  (member  of  the  Senate)  was  sworn  and  examined, 
but  his  testimony  was  not  material  to  the  investigation. 
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FIFTH     SESSION 


Saturday,  March  19th,  1864. 

The  committee  met  at  niue  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  a.  m.  Present — 
Messrs.  Hunt.  Benton,  and  Scott. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSHUA  BAKER. 

Joshua  Baker  was  called,  and  sworn  by  Mr.  Hunt.  He  deposed  as 
follows  : 

I  keep  my  hay  in  the  barn  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  L  streets  ; 
live  at  Twelfth  and  I;  was  at  the  fire  on  the  night  of  the  fourteenth.  I 
had  got  my  clothes  off,  ready  to  go  to  bed,  except  my  drawers,  and  my 
wife  hallooed,  "  There  is  a  fire."  I  went  out  and  looked,  and  saw  the 
smoke  was  coming  the  other  way  ;  then  I  jumped  up  and  went  out  of 
the  house,  to  see  where  it  was.  Went  up  on  J  street,  and  saw  a  whole 
lot  of  folks  going  back.  I  asked  them  if  there  was  a  fire,  and  they  said 
no.  Then  I  turned  back  toward  M,  and  somebody  hallooed  that  there 
was  a  big  barn  on  fire.  Then  I  rushed  back.  When  I  got  there,  there 
were  about  fifty  men  on  this  side  of  the  building — on  the  L  street  side. 
Well,  then  I  was  going  to  run  through,  and  somebody  hallooed  out 
"  powder  I"  that  the  Government  had  powder  thei*e,  and  it  scared  me,  so 
that  1  ran  back  the  other  way,  round  the  building.  As  I  got  back 
around,  there  were  from  thirty  to  fifty  men  standing  in  the  street,  and 
one  hallooed,  "  Baker,  there  is  powder  there!"  Says  I,  "If  there  is 
powder  there,  it  ought  to  go  off  before  now."  Then  I  tried  the  door,  to 
see,  but  could  not  open  it ;  went  down  to  where  a  man  had  gone  for 
some  axes.  Another  man  told  me,  "  Your  man  has  gone  home,"  and  I 
ran  back  to  the  building  to  see.  He  had  not  got  back,  and  I  told  the 
boys  I  would  burst  open  the  door.  That  was  the  door  to  where  I  had 
my  hay.  The  building  is  built  like  an  L,  and  my  building  had  a  wall 
between  them.  I  could  look  through  and  see  the  roof  of  my  building 
afire.  I  hud  been  round  to  the  company,  where  the}^  got  water,  and  the 
company  was  quarrelling,  and  thinks  I,  "  I  can't  save  my  building." 

Q. — You  call  it  ':  my  building  ;"  are  you  the  owner  ? 

A. — 1  rent  it  by  the  year.  It  was  the  main  building,  fronting  on  Jj 
street,  with  the  big  wronght  iron  doors;  I  just  occupied  that  picco  of 
the  building;  1  have  occupied  it  for  three  years.  When  I  got  to  the 
door  1  went  into  the  next  house  for  a  candle,  and  got  a  piece;  the  door 
where  the  guns  were  stored  was  not  open  when  I  got  there;  neither  of 
them.  I  came  into  the  alley  first,  and  almost  to  the  door  before  some- 
•1.  and  then  I  went  around  the  other  way  until  I  saw  some 
folks,  and  I  saw  the  other  door  went  open. 

Q, — Was  this  halloo  of  powder  before  the  door  was  opened? 

A. —  I  could  not  tell  at  all  ;  it  was  amongst  this  crowd  of  men.  Did 
not  see  l£r.  Robertson  there.  I  was  not  around  in  the  alley  after  the 
door  was  opened;  I  was  not  around  there  again  at  all;  it  was  the  first 
time  that  I  ran  there;  I  had  thirty-six  tons  of  hay  there,  and  some 
stored  for  another  man.  I  was  insured;  I  insure  every  year;  I  was 
insured  fifteen  hundred  dollars  this  year;  last  year  more,  because  I  had 
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more  in.  I  never  noticed  what  kind  of  fastenings  there  were  on  the 
door  of  the  building  where  the  guns  were  stored;  I  never  noticed  at  all. 
I  never  had  been  in  the  building  except  two  or  three  times,  but  the 
doors  were  open  and  I  never  noticed ;  but  I  saw  that  the  doors  were 
wood,  put  over  with  sheet  iron.  I  saw  that  the  door  opening  on  the 
vacant  lot  was  not  open,  but  afterwards  did  not  go  that  way  again. 
Could  not  tell  the  name  of  any  of  those  men  who  said  there  was  powder 
in  there,  because  all  I  heard  was  the  word  powder,  and  I  was  where 
fifty  or  one  hundred  people  stood.  Did  not  see  Mr.  Robertson's  boys 
there,  nor  his  hired  man.     I  know  his  hired  man. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  any  explosion  ? 

A. — Well,  I  will  tell  you.  After  I  was  there,  I  should  think  ten  min- 
utes, I  did;  but  I  accounted  it  for  the  smoke.  The  smoke  filled  the 
building,  and  I  thought  it  raised  up  the  roof;  then  this  last  time  it 
caught  fire  on  the  top  of  the  building  and  burnt  a  blaze. 

Q. — Well,  was  there  any  shake  that  you  could  feel  ? 

A. — Oh,  no  !  All  I  heard  was  a  kind  of  whiz  ;  the  fire  broke  out  of 
the  roof,  or,  I  should  call  it  more  smoke;  I  never  stayed  in  the  alley;  I 
was  going  to  run  around  the  building  Avhen  somebody  hallooed,  "  The 
Government  has  got  cannon  powder  in  there,"  and  that  scared  me  so 
that  I  ran  around  towards  Twelfth  street,  to  my  place.  Did  not  see 
anj'bod}7  by  the  door  in  the  alley  that  I  knew  except  Mr.  Walters.  I 
saw  him,  but  he  never  hallooed.  Mr.  Walters  keeps  a  stable  at  Twelfth 
and  I  streets;  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  fireman;  do  not  know;  he  is  a 
teamster.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  all  the  while  of  stoi'ing  in  the  build- 
ing, now  four  years;  I  hired  it  every  year.  My  roof  had  shakes  on  it; 
that  was  the  reason  I  insured.  The  building  that  had  the  cannon  in  it 
had  tar  and  pitch  on  the  top,  but  I  see  they  have  buildings  down  town 
that  they  call  fii*e-proof  that  were  the  same.  There  was  no  tin  on  the 
roof  that  I  know  of.  Do  not  know  what  you  call  a  fire-proof  building; 
if  a  safe  was  fire-proof  I  should  not  know  what  to  answer.  I  have 
insured  mj^  property  every  year,  and  I  had  to  pay  a  bigger  per  cent — I 
paid  four  or  five  cents,  while  if  it  had  been  a  tin  roof  I  would  not  have 
had  to  pay  but  two.  Do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Robertson,  who  stored 
in  the  other  building,  paid  any  additional  per  centage  ;  I  do  not  know 
that  he  had  his  insured.  They  charge  more  for  insuring  hay  than  other 
things.  On  my  furniture,  etc.,  I  pay  two  cents,  and  I  have  to  pay  from 
three  to  five  cents  on  hay.  Could  not  tell  anybody's  name  that  I  knew, 
except  Mr.  Walter;  could  not  tell  who  hallooed  powder,  or  anything 
about  it ;  I  was  so  excited  when  I  hoard  of  the  fire  that  I  could  hardly 
tell. 


TESTIMONY  OP  ROBERT   ROBERTSON. 

Robert  Robertson  was  called  and  sworn,     lie  deposed  : 

I  was  up  to  Boise's  saloon,  corner  of  Eighth  and  J,  playing  a  game  of 
billiards,  on  Monday  night,  when  I  heard  the  alarm  of  the  fire;  went  im- 
mediately to  the  barn.  As  I  came  out  of  the  saloon  I  saw  a  large  smoke 
rising  in  the  direction  of  the  barn.  I  started  up  that  way.  Did  not  sus- 
pect that  the  barn  was  on  fire,  but  followed  on  after  the  smoke,  and  got 
there.  There  were  not  many  people  there  when  I  arrived  ;  I  suppose 
about  fifty  or  sixty  standing  around — some  up  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 
One  or  two  men  were  up  there  that  had  climbed  up  the  side.     I  did  not 
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go  np  on  the  building.  I  went  towards  the  fire  from  J  to  L,  from  Twelfth 
street.  Did  not  have  the  keys  to  the  building.  The  door  was  fastened 
when  I  got  there.  The  man  that  keeps  the  keys,  or  had  them,  was  try- 
ing to  unlock  it,  and  I  ran  up  to  the  door.  That  was  a  man  working  for 
my  father.  We  unlocked  the  door  and  took  the  lock  out.  I  saw  the 
smoke,  and  had  it  shut  again,  because  I  knew  that  if  the  air  got  in  it 
would  make  it  worse.  I  shut  the  door  and  told  those  standing  there  to 
hold  it,  and  then  ran  around  to  see  if  the  other  door  was  shut.  It  was 
shut,  and  some  men  were  standing  there  holding  it.  It  was  shut,  and 
they  were  trying  to  keep  other  men  away. 

Q. — Well,  was  the  other  door  locked  ? 

A. — I  believe  it  was. 

Q. — Did  you  try  to  open  it  ? 

A. — No  ;  I  looked  in.  I  could  see  the  door  was  on  fire.  I  was  going 
to  open  it  and  see  if  there  was  any  chance  to  get  in  and  get  anything  out. 
I  saw  the  smoke  was  rushing  out  the  cracks.  The  door  on  the  L  street 
side  is  fastened  something  like  the  other;  about  the  same.  There  is  a 
bar  running  through  some  spikes,  finished  on  the  inside.  It  is  not  very 
tight  and  solid.  I  should  think  it  could  be  forced  open  very  easy.  The 
cracks  are  smaller  than  the  other,  and  not  quite  so  long.  Some  not  more 
than  that  long,  [indicating  the  size,]  I  guess.  Inside  of  the  door  there 
were  two  spikes  driven  in,  and  we  had  a  rope  to  Wrap  around  the  bolt. 
I  thought  I  would  open  that  door,  and  tried  to,  but  the  men  told  me  not 
to  open  it.  I  wanted  to  see  if  there  was  any  chance  to  get  in.  They  said 
they  knew  if  I  would  open  it  the  air  would  rush  in  and  make  the  fire 
burst  right  out  the  roof.  I  was  in  the  alley  at  the  time  that  somebody 
hallooed  "  powder ;"  this  was  after  I  went  around.  I  had  been  around 
in  front,  and  then  went  back  again  into  the  alley. 

Q. — How  long  was  it  before  you  first  unlocked  the  door  when  you 
heard  the  cry  of  powder? 

A. — Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  When  I  first  unlocked  the  door  in 
the  alley  there  was  no  one  trying  to  get  in.  The  smoke  rushed  right 
out,  and  they  could  not  possibly  get  in.  When  I  went  around  the  second 
time  into  the  alley  from  the  other  side  of  the  building,  it  was  about  fif- 
teen minutes  before  they  cried  "powder,"  and  before  there  was  any  stam- 
pede. 

Q. — Well,  you  heard  somebody  say  there  was  powder? 

A. — Yes;  I  believe  it  was  the  Foreman  of  Number  Two,  or  the  Chief 
Engineer;  I  do  not  know  which.  lie  said  there  were  cannons  in  there, 
and  he  did  not  know  but  there  was  powder. 

Q. — Was  he  the  first  one  you  heard  say  anything  about  powder  ? 

A. — 1  believe  it  was.  Schmeiscr  is  Chief  Engineer,  i  believe.  Do  not 
know  who  is  Foreman  of  Number  Two.  Do  not  know  Stephens.  Do 
not  know  Stanwich  ? 

Q. — Were  you  at  the  barn  on  Monday,  the  day  before  the  fire  ? 

A. —  I  believe  not.     I  do  not  think  I  was. 

Q. — Are  you  pretty  certain? 

A. —  Yes,  Sir;  1   was  at  my  lather's  store  most  of  the  day. 

Q. —  Where  do  you  keep  the  keys? 

A. —  In  the  store — generally  hanging  on  a  nail. 

Q. — Were  they  there  on  Monday  afternoon  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir. 

Q.— Wha1  lime? 

A. — I  did  not  notice  particularly,  but  I  think  they  were. 
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Q. — Who  had  the  principal  charge  of  that  barn  ;  who  went  there 
oftenest,  and  had  charge  of  the  keys  mostly? 

A. — Well,  the  hired  man  that  works  for  us,  Mr.  Richards. 

Q. — How  mucb  hay  was  there  in  that  barn? 

A. — I  suppose  there  was  about  forty  or  fifty  tons,  altogether.  It  be- 
longed to  m}"  father,  some  of  it,  and  some  to  Cahoon,  and  the  rest  to 
Cap.  Lyons;  all  adjoining  in  the  same  room.  It  was  not  all  insured;  I 
believe  my  father's  was.  I  suppose  he  had  six  or  eight  tons  altogether; 
do  not  know  how  much  insurance  he  had.  Do  not  know  who  owned  the 
wagon  that  was  stored  there.  Do  not  know  the  teamsters  that  went  to 
see  the  building  on  Sunday  morning,  nor  who  got  the  keys — nothing 
about  it.  "When  1  went  to  open  the  door  across  the  vacant  lot  the  door 
was  fastened,  I  believe,  as  we  usually  kept  it. 

Q. — Had  it  not  apparently  been  opened  ? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Do  you  know  any  of  the  men  that  were  standing  there  when  you 
went  to  try  it? 

A. — There  was  a  boy  there,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  Johnny  France, 
or  Francis ;  he  lives  at  the  corner  of  Sixteenth  street,  1  believe.  His 
father  used  to  keep  a  milk  dairy. 

Q. — Did  your  father  give  you  any  keys  and  tell  you  to  go  around  the 
vacant  lot  to  see  if  you  could  open  the  door,  and  to  unlock  it  ? 

A.— No,  Sir. 

Mr.  Hunt. — Do  you  recollect  seeing  me  at  the  fire.  Didn't  you  speak 
to  me  in  the  alley  there  ? 

A.— No,  Sir. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  where  our  engine  was  stationed  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir;  at  the  end  of  the  alley. 

Q. — Don't  you  recollect  speaking  to  me  just  as  I  came  out  of  the  door 
of  the  building  that  opens  on  the  L  ? 

A.— No,  Sir. 

Q. — Didn't  you  tell  me  that  "  this  was  damned  pretty  business  ?" 

A. — No,  Sir;  I  am  sure. 

Q. — You  are  confident  you  do  not  know  any  of  those  teamsters? 

A. — Yes,  Sir;  I  believe  I  know  one  of  them  by  sight,  not  by  name — 
that  is,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  him.  1  know  another  man  that 
went  up  there  one  day.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  owned  the  wagon  or 
not.  Saw  Mr.  Eichards  at  the  fire.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  of  our  fam- 
ily that  got  there,  and  I  found  Mr.  Eichards  there  trying  to  open  the 
door.  I  turned  around  and  tried  to  unlock  the  door.  I  hung  the  lock 
on  the  fence. 


TESTIMONY  OF  EDWARD  ROBERTSON. 

Edward  Robertson,  having  been  called  and  sworn,  deposed  : 

I  was  at  home  when  the  fire  broke  out  ;  I  ran  to  the  engine  house, 
right  next  door — Number  Six's — opened  the  door  and  rang  "the  bell.  I 
took  hold  of  the  tongue  of  the  engine,  and  ran  up  J  street  to  Twelfth, 
and  on  across  Twelfth  to  K,  and  started  over  and  backed  the  engine. 
Some  one  said  there  was  no  fire  ;  then  we  saw  the  smoke,  and  started  on 
again.  When  I  got  to  the  barn,  they  had  the  back  door  open.  My 
father  was  standing  there,  and  somebody  else  was  trying  to  get  in. 
Some  one  hallooed,  "  Shut  the  door!"  and  they  shut  the  door.     Number 
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Two  was  standing  right  there.  Some  one  said  there  was  powder  in 
there,  and  the  Foreman  made  us  back  the  engine  out  of  the  alley. 

Q. — Who  said  there  was  powder  there  ? 

A. — I  believe  it  was  the  Foreman  of  Number  Two.  Some  one  asked 
him  if  there  was  powder  there,  and  he  said  he  did  not  think  there  was. 
The  Foreman  of  Number  Two,  or  the  man  that  acted  as  Foreman,  turned 
back  the  engine,  and  said  he  did  not  want  any  of  his  men  to  risk  their 
lives  there,  and  they  backed  the  engine  out.  My  father  told  him  he  did 
not  think  there  was  any  powder  there;  but  they  would  not  believe  it.  I 
stayed  in  the  alley,  and  went  around  to  the  L  street  side  after  a  few 
minutes.  When  I  got  there,  the  L  street  door  was  open,  but  they  shut 
it  soon  after  I  got  there,  and  it  stayed  shut  until  it  burned  down.  Do 
not  know  who  opened  the  door.  The  fastening  of  the  L  street  door  was 
a  padlock,  with  a  kind  of  iron  crank,  not  more  than  six  or  eight  inches 
long,  going  in  and  slipping  back  when  you  unlocked  it.  It  held  it  solid, 
but  you  could  pull  it  out  at  the  bottom  an  inch  or  two.  We  used  to 
throw  the  keys  in  there  when  we  unlocked  it.  I  was  not  at  the  barn  on 
Monday  ;  I  was  away  on  Monday,  and  got  home  about  six  o'clock.  I 
was  at  home  the  last  two  or  three  days  before  the  fire.  I  was  there 
hauling  hay.  five  loads  for  Mr.  Knox  on  the  levee  ;  we  hauled  out  fift}~ 
bales  that  day — either  Friday  or  Saturday — the  day  before  the  cannon 
came  in.  I  should  judge  there  were  about  thirty  tons  of  hay  there, 
mostly  stored.     Cahoon  had  some,  and  Cap.  Lyon  some. 

Q. — How  much  ha}*  of  your  father's  do  you  think  there  was  in  there  ? 

A. — I  do  not  know.  When  he  hauled  out  of  there,  there  was  some 
fifty  bales  on  the  side  where  the  cannon  were  left.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  did  with  it  when  they  put  the  cannon  in.  Cahoon  had  about  nine 
tons.  Lyon's  and  ours  was  piled  together,  so  that  I  do  not  know  how 
much  he  had.  I  never  noticed  particularly.  There  was  some  there  that 
was  cut  down  by  the  rats. 

Q. — Where  did  3-ou  say  }tou  were  on  Monday  ? 

A. — Monday  I  was  out  gunning.     I  was  at  home  on  Sunday. 

Q. — Were  you  there  when  the  teamsters  went  over  to  the  barn  on 
Sunday  morning  ? 

A. — No,  sir;  do  not  know  that  any  went  to  the  barn  on  Sunday.  My 
father  went  to  the  ranch  on  Sunday  morning,  and  I  had  to  hitch  up  the 
teams  ;  then  1  went  away  to  the  Georgiana  Slough  road,  and  came  back 
about  three  o'clock — the  time  wc  had  dinner. 

Q. — Did  j-our  father  give  you  the  keys,  and  tell  you  to  go  around  on 
the  L  street  side  of  the  building,  to  the  door  that  opened  on  the  vacant 
lot.  and  tell  you  to  unlock  it  ? 

A. — No,  Sir.  I  never  had  the  key  on  the  night  of  the  fire.  He  never 
spoke  a  word  to  me  on  that  night.  I  work  there  once  in  a  while  ;  wo 
have  got  a  ranch,  and  I  go  to  work  there  when  there  is  anything  to  do. 
Save  no  idea  how  the  fire  originated.  They  could  set  a  match  in  at  the 
L  streel  door,  because  there  was  loose  hay  in  there,  from  rolling  out  and 
running  around.  They  could  push  the  door  and  open  it  from  the  inside, 
but  not  from  the  outside.  There  was  a  crack",  hut  it  kind  of  bulged  out 
at  the  top;  at  the  bottom  there  was  no  crack;  at  the  middle  it  was 
pretty  soli:].  You  could  not  slip  the  holt  back  from  the  outside,  or  pull 
the  top  of  the  door  out.  The  door  swung  out  toward  L  street.  You 
could  not  pull  it  out  anless  you  had  a  key.  It  was  a  short  bolt,  but  it 
had  a  catch  of  about  four  inches,  so  that  it  could  not  swing  out.  I 
believe  they  fastened  it  inside,  too.  with  a  rope  or  wire.  The  last  time 
I  fastened    it  was   a   week   before,  and    1    fastened    it  with  wire.     There 
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were  two  big  spikes  to  wrap  it  around,  and  bold  it  tigbter.  It  would  be 
fastened  without  that,  but  we  did  that  to  secure  it  in  case  anybody- 
would  tamper  on  the  outside.  A  padlock  would  have  been  very  easily 
tampered  with.  I  was  not  in  the  barn  after  the  cannon  were  put  there. 
I  was  at  the  store  when  General  Kibbe  and  the  other  man  came  there. 
My  father  was  off  collecting.  I  told  them  to  call  at  twelve,  and  my 
father  would  be  there.  The  hay  might  have  been  removed  when  the 
cannon  were  put  there,  because  I  was  not  there.  They  were  put  in  on 
Saturday,  I  think.  The  last  time  I  was  in,  there  was  hay  all  along  the 
east  Avail — about  thirty  bales.  At  the  fire  there  was  smoke  all  over ;  I 
could  not  see  any  light.  There  was  smoke  coming  out  of  the  back  door 
and  through  the  roof.  My  father  had  the  back  door  open  when  I  got 
there,  and  there  were  two  or  three  gentlemen  there  besides ;  I  did  not 
notice  who  they  were. 


TESTIMONY  OF  WALTERS. 

Mr.  Walters  was  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows : 

I  was  on  J  street,  in  the  Fountain  House  Saloon,  when  I  heard  the 
alarm  of  fire,  and  ran  out  and  saw  the  smoke  that  rose  from  it.  I  reside 
at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  M ;  I  am  keeping  a  stable  at  the  corner 
of  Twelfth  and  K.  When  I  saw  the  smoke  I  thought  it  was  at  the  barn, 
and  I  ran  as  hard  as  I  could  in  that  direction.  When  I  got  over  I  saw 
it  was  not  there,  but  that  it  was  in  range  with  my  residence,  and  I  con- 
tinued to  run  on  until  I  got  over,  and  could  see  where  it  was.  I  then 
went  up  the  alley,  back  of  the  barn,  and  was  there  some  four  or  five 
minutes,  when  I  heard  the  engine  coming,  and  I  went  back  and  helped 
run  it  into  tne  lot  across  the  alley,  opposite  to  the  barn,  and  then  we 
backed  out  and  run  into  the  alley — right  in  the  alley  at  the  barn,  where 
there  is  a  door  opening  on  the  alley.  This  was  Number  Two,  I  should 
think  ;  I  did  not  look,  but  I  know  some  of  the  men  that  run  with  Num- 
ber Two.  It  stopped  right  at  the  door,  and  the  hose  carrier  ran  on  and 
attached  the  pipe  at  the  nut,  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  J.  to  the  plug. 
Well,  it  ran  back  and  laid  the  hose,  and  we  were  screwing  the  pipes  on 
to  the  engine,  when  Robertson  walked  up  the  alley,  and  says  he,  "Boys, 
there  is  cannon  in  that  house — stored  in  there,"  says  he,  "and  I  do  not 
know  but  there  is  powder  in  there." 

Q—  Mr.  Robertson  said  that ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir.  At  that,  we  dropped  the  hose,  and  backed  the  engine  out, 
and  ran  out  on  Thirteenth  street. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Robertson  ? 

A. — 0,  yes,  Sir ;  I  have  known  him  well  this  last  eight  years. 

Q. — You  are  sure  he  was  the  man,  and  he  said  there  were  cannon  in 
there,  and  he  did  not  know  but  there  was  powder  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir;  that  was  the  remark  he  made.  The  door  was  not  open 
when  I  got  there;  I  do  not  know  who  opened  it.  I  think  it  was  not 
open  when  I  made  that  remark  ;  I  am  pretty  confident  it  was  not.  They 
run  the  engine  out ;  says  I,  "  Boys,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it ;  if  there 
is  powder  in  there  it  would  have  blown  up  before  now."  "Then,"  says 
Robertson,  "go  around  and  throw  water  in  the  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing; there  is  a  lot  of  hay  in  there  that  you  can  save."  Well,  there  were 
men  on  the  roof  at  that  time,  tearing  the  shingles  off  that  part  of  the 
building  that  the  cannon  was  in.     I  believe  they  call  it  a  tarpaulin  roof; 
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light  sand;  the  other  part  of  the  L  of  the  building  was  covered  with 
shakes,  and  there  were  men  up  there  throwing  shakes.  Just  as  soon  as 
he  told  that,  it  just  went  like  wildfire;  everybody  run,  and  those  men 
that  were  on  the  roof  jumped  on  and  left.  There  was  nothing  done  then 
for  as  much  as  half  an  hour,  and  by  that  time  the  fire  had  got  over,  so 
that  they  could  not  save  the  other  part  of  the  building.  I  then  turned 
round  and  helped  to  roll  hay  at  the  L  street  part  of  the  building. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  Robertson  tell  anybody  connected  with  the  engine — 
the  Foreman,  or  anybody  else — that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  airy 
powder  in  there  ? 

A. — I  did  not  hear  him  make  that  remark. 

Q. — Did  you  notice  anybody  else  there  that  would  have  been  apt  to 
hear  the  remark  that  there  might  be  powder  there  ? 

A. — O,  yes,  Sir;  there  was  Jim  Munday;  because  I  knowthat  he  had 
hold  of  the  tongue  when  we  run  the  engine  out.  lie  lives  on  Thirteenth 
street — I  forget  what  house — with  his  father,  and  his  father  moved  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  ;  it  is  somewhere  not  far  from  the  Phoenix  Mill. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  think  he  told 
me  he  was  going  into  the  countiy.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  anybody 
else  there  that  I  recollect  or  knew.  I  know  Robertson's  hired  man,  Rich- 
ards, by  sight,  but  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  him  ;  do  not  recol- 
lect seeing  him  there.  I  noticed  Jim  Munday,  because  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  him;  did  not  notice  any  other  engine  boys.  Jim  Munday 
had  hold  of  the  hose  carrier,  and  of  the  tongue  of  the  engine  Avhen  it 
was  backed  out. 

Q. — If  that  remark  had  not  been  made  b}'  Robertson,  would  the}'  have 
saved  any  of  the  guns  ? 

A. — Well,  I  could  not  say.  I  could  not  tell  where  the  fire  was  inside; 
but  I  am  satisfied  they  would  have  had  water  there  right  within  a  few 
minutes  but  for  that.  The  engine  was  set  so  that  if  they  had  opened 
the  door  they  could  have  thrown  the  hose  right  in.  There  were  some 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  us  around  the  engine,  but  I  did  not  recognize  any  other 
one,  because  it  was  all  an  uproar,  you  know.  Mr.  Robertson  I  have 
known  for  years,  and  his  coming  up  and  making  that  remark  made  me 
notice  him  particularly.  1  was  there  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  ho 
came.  I  do  not  think  that  door  was  open  when  he  came  ;  the  other  door 
might  have  been.  They  say  the  other  door  was  open,  and  his  buy  came 
up  before  lie  did. 

Q. —  Vi'u  made  a  stampede  with  the  res!  ? 

A. — No,  Sir,  I  did  not.  I  did  not  believe  there  was  any  powder  in 
there,  and  I  remarked  at  the  time,  "I  believe  it  is  a  lie."  I  believed,  if 
there  was  powder  there,  it  would  have  blown  up  before  now.  Still,  I  did 
not  belong  to  tin-  fire  company,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say. 

(,). — How  many  persons  were  standing  by  at  the  time  that  declaration 
was  made  by  Roberl  -on  ? 

A. —  1  should  say  there  were  ten  or  a  dozen. 

Q. — What  distance  .' 

A. — I  should  suppose  about  three  paces  from  him.  I  was  standing, 
unconcerned  at  the  time,  Looking  at  them  attaching  the  hose,  when  he 
stepped  up;  1  was  about  six  feet  from  the  from  of  tin-  engine  when 
attaching  the  pipe  to   throw  water,  and   Robertson  came  up  to  within 
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r0of — and  this  has  one  of  those  tarred  roofs;  but  it  is  termed  fire-proof. 

Q. — Considered  so? 

A. — Yes,  Sir.  I  know  1  have  on  my  building  the  same  kind  of  roof. 
It  is  tar,  with  sand  on  the  top,  so  that  sparks  would  go  out  before  the 
roof  would  take  fire. 

Q.. — If  you  had  been  storing  a  battery  there  you  would  have  been  apt 
to  look  at  it,  would  you  not  ? 

A. — I  certainly  think  I  would. 

Q. — If  3tou  were  going  to  secure  property  from  fire,  which  place 
would  you  have  preferred,  Agricultural  Hall  or  this  building  ? 

A. — I  should  certainly  have  chosen  this  building. 

Q. — You  mean  so  far  as  the  buildings  themselves  are  concerned  ? 

A. — lso ;  I  would  consider  that  it  would  be  a  good  deal  safer,  because 
there  are  not  one  quarter  the  openings  in  this  building. 

Q. — But  suppose  there  was  a  guard  of  Watchmen  in  Agricultural  Hall  ? 

A. — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  near  secure  then,  because  there  are 
windows,  and  it  would  require  a  good  guard. 

Mr.  Benton  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  -That  any  two  members  of  the  committee  constitute  a  special 
committee  to  take  testimony. 

The  committee  then  adjourned. 


SIXTH     SESSION. 


Saturday  Evening,  March  19th,  1864. 

The  committee  met  at  seven  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes  p.  m. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Butte  was  chosen  Chairman  pro  tern,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  the  Chairman. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GEOEGE   BEIEE. 

George  Brier,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows  : 

I  reside  on  the  lot  adjoining  the  building  which  was  burned.  I  was 
present  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  fire  started;  the  first  indication 
was  as  if  camphene  had  been  burned  on  the  roof.  There  are  two  parts 
to  the  roof,  and  that  over  the  part  where  the  cannon  were  was  made  for 
a  fire-proof  roof.  When  I  saw  the  fire  first,  it  ran  up  the  roof  as  quick 
as  a  flash,  and  then  went  out.  The  roof  was  covered  with  cloth  and 
tar  and  sand,  something  like  that.  I  helped  to  do  the  wood  work  of  the 
building,  and  was  there  when  the  roof  was  put  on.  I  was  on  Twelfth 
stroet  when  the  fire  began,  or  one  of  the  middle  lots  between  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth,  and  ran  immediately  from  my  house  to  the  building 
adjoining,  and  remained  there.  I  did  not  sec  anybody  there  till  a  minute 
afterwards,  when  I  saw  a  man  at  the  door  who  called  for  a  pail;  did  not 
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know  who  it  was.  Others  came  very  soon.  I  recognized  none  of  tLem 
except  Skeiton,  one  of  the  witnesses  here  to-night.  I  did  not  go  to  the 
building,  because  I  was  preparing  to  save  my  own  house,  which  was 
very  near  the  fire.  Just  at  dusk,  as  I  was  passing  the  building  I  noticed 
a  slight  smell  as  if  of  camphene,  but  there  was  a  light  wind  from  the 
south,  and  I  lost  the  scent,  and  thought  no  more  of  it.  j\Iy  wife  a  short 
time  afterwards  passed  the  building,  and  saw  no  light  or  anything 
wrong;  but  when  she  got  home  she  went  out  to  the  pump,  and  saw  a 
dim  light  in  the  building,  which  increased  till  it  flashed  out  of  the  door. 
That  was  the  south  door  nearest  my  house — there  are  two  sets  of  south 
doors  to  the  building.  I  was  on  my  way  home,  and  on  Twelfth  street, 
just  alongside  the  light,  just  as  it  flashed  all  over  the  barn  and  all  over 
the  road,  and  had  a  strong  smell  of  camphene.  After  the  fire  went  down 
I  was  out  on  the  hay  that  Mr.  Baker  had  there,  and  he  made  a  remark 
as  I  was  sitting  in  the  crowd;  said  he:  u  I  went  to  Eobertson  on  Sun- 
day, and  told  him  the  boj^s  said  they  were  going  to  burn  the  barn  to 
destroy  the  cannon,  and  told  him  I  could  not  lose  my  hay.  He  said  it 
wouldn't  be  burned.  I  told  him  I  didn't  care  a  damn  for  the  cannon, 
for  I  did  not  know  but  they  might  yet  kill  a  lot  of  us  boys  anyway,  but 
I  wanted  to  save  1113*  hay."  There  was  one  of  his  comrades  by,  and  I 
was  a  little  dull,  I  admit,  or  I  might  have  learned  more.  I  spoke  up 
without  thinking,  and  said  I  :  "I  wonder  who  started  the  alarm  of  pow- 
der;" said  he:  "I  know" — but  this  man  that  was  with  him  hushed  him 
up,  and  the}^  left,  and  I  could  not  get  anything  more.  I  had  not  been 
into  the  barn  for  some  time.  The  hay  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
barn  from  the  cannon.  •There  were  some  wagons  burned  at  the  end. 
The  barn  covers  an  eighty  feet  lot  all  except  one  corner.  I  have  spoken 
to  Robertson — not  since  the  fire.  The  front  of  the  barn  is  on  L  street, 
and  those  were  the  doors  that  were  opened  by  the  explosion  when  the 
light  flashed  out;  they  are  the  south  doors;  the  cannon  were  stored  on 
that  side.  My  wife  was  watching  the  light  when  it  first  appeared  dimly. 
She  saw  the  doors  open  and  close,  but  saw  no  person  there.  I  was  there 
about  one  of  the  first.  After  the  flash  went  down,  all  the  fire  was  in- 
side.  The  flash  ran  up  on  the  roof,  all  over  it,  and  then  went  out,  leav- 
ing only  a  great  smoke.  I  remained  at  my  building  to  keep  things 
secure.  They  were  hallooing  powder,  and  everybody  ran  away  from 
the  building.  The  fire  first  broke  out  with  a  puff,  and  the  blaze  ran 
over  the  roof  like  camphene,  and  then  died  out,  so  that  there  was  no 
more  fire  to  be  seen.  I  worked  on  tin'  carpenter  work  of  the  building, 
and  am  acquainted  with  it.  It  was  intended  for  a  fire-proof  building, 
and  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  finished;  did  not  consider  it  fire- 
proof in  the  condition  it  was.  The  part  where  the  cannon  were  was 
connected  with  the  front  part,  which  was  covered  with  shakes.  The 
part  where  the  cannon  were  was  us  near  fire-proof  as  is  usual.  There 
was  a  brick  partition  between  the  two  parts,  but  the  trouble  was  that 
the  shakes  ran  over  to  the  brick  wall.  The  Baker  I  mentioned  is  Joshua 
Baker,  who  lives  or  does  business,  I  think,  at  the  corner  of  Twelfth  and 
I  streets;  politically,  I  think  he  is  a  disunion  man — last  fall  he  was  very 
rabid  that  way.  Von  ma}-  take  it  for  granted  that  I  am  a  Union  man; 
I  always  supposed  I  was.  The  cry  of  powder  was  all  around  in  the 
crowd.  If  I  bad  played  off  secesh  in  that  crowd  I  think  1  might  have 
learn.  •  1  the  secret  of  who  set  the  fire,  perhaps,  that  night;  '  acknowh 
I  was  not  as  smart  as  I  ought  to  have  been.  I  think  the  barn  would 
have  been  saved  but  for  the  cry  of  powder,  but  that  made  our  best  citi- 
zens run. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CIIAELES  L.  KNOWLES. 

Charles  L.  Knowles,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

I  reside  on  the  south  side  of  J  street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth. 
Was  present  at  the  fire  on  Monday  night,  at  the  corner  of  L  and  Thir- 
teenth streets;  got  therebetween  seven  and  eight,  or  may  be  ten  minutes 
after  the  first  alarm.  Do  not  belong  to  any  engine  company,  but  went 
up  witb  one;  saw  tbe  smoke  rising  over  the  building  as  Ave  came  up; 
we  ran  up  into  the  alley  way  with  the  engine,  and  were  getting  the  hose 
attached  to  the  engine,  when  Mr.  Eobertson,  who  keeps  the  hay  store 
corner  of  Tenth  and  I  streets,  ballooed  out  that  there  was  powder  there, 
and  we  had  better  not  have  the  engine  so  close.  There  were  as  many  as 
twenty  people  in  the  a\ley  when  he  made  that  remark,  and  probably 
as  many  as  six  or  eight  must  have  heard  it ;  I  was  standing  right  along- 
side of  Eobertson  at  the  time;  heard  no  alarm  of  powder  before  that; 
Eobertson  seemed  excited  ;  he  seemed  to  manifest  an  interest  in  those 
standing  around,  for  fear  they  might  be  blown  up;  I  then  asked  him  if 
he  knew  there  was  powder  there;  said  I,  "How  do  you  know  there  is 
powder  there — because  it  is  against  the  ordinance,  and  you  have  no  busi- 
ness to  have  it  in  the  building?"  Said  he,  "I  don't  know  it  of  my  own 
knowledge ;  I  do  not  think  General  Kibbe  would  allow  powder  to  go  in 
there  without  telling  me  of  it,  and  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  there."  The 
boys  around  the  engine  then  brought  it  back  down  to  the  corner  of  the 
alley  and  Thirteenth  street.  At  the  time  I  got  there  the  doors  were  not 
open  ;  I  opened  one  a  little,  to  look  in  and  see  the  condition  of  things  ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  had  been  opened  before  or  not;  when  I  looked 
in,  there  appeared  to  be  on  the  right  side  some  fifty  or  sevent}T-five  bales 
of  hay,  within  about  thirty  feet  from  the  cannon,  and  the  fire  was 
underneath  the  cannon,  and  spread  all  over;  I  could  not  judge,  from  the 
appearance  of  things,  where  the  fire  was  located,  but  the  fire  was  blazing 
up  underneath  the  cannon  ;  it  appeared  to  be  hay  and  the  wood  work 
burning  all  along — thoroughly  on  fire.  Mr.  Eobertson  made  no  effort  to 
save  the  property ;  he  hollooed  to  some  one  to  keep  the  doors  shut, 
which  I  seconded,  for  the  reason  that  I  did  not  want  to  give  vent  to  the 
fire  till  we  could  get  water  on  it ;  I  also  gave  instructions  not  to  play  on 
the  cannon  after  the  wood  work  was  burned  ;  at  the  time  I  got  there,  I 
think  it  was  too  late  to  save  the  cannon  ;  there  was  not  much  of  a  crowd 
then  ;  there  might  have  been  a  good  many  on  the  other  side,  where  they 
were  busy  getting  out  the  hay.  I  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Eobert- 
son, only  that  I  talked  to  him  a  little  at  the  time  he  said  there  was  pow- 
der there;  he  made  no  remark  about  the  cannon,  or  about  their  being 
Government  propert}-;  have  not  seen  him  since  to  speak  to  him;  am 
not  personally  acquainted  with  him.  I  should  judge  there  were  about 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  bales  of  the  hay;  I  spoke  to  a  man  on  the 
ground,  after  the  building  had  fallen  in,  who  said  Eobertson  had  been 
moving  out  his  hay  for  the  last  three  or  four  da}-s,  and  had  had  consid- 
erable in  there;  he  spoke  of  another  man  having  hay  in  the  adjoining 
building,  which  Avas  burned,  but  said  that  they  got  all  the  hay  out  of  it. 
That  is  all  I  knoAv,  except  that  I  have  since  heard  plentj*  of  talk  about 
Eobertson's  being  a  Secessionist.  At  the  time  Eobertson  spoke  about 
the  powder,  he  hallooed  out,  and  said,  "Don't  come  so  close  here,  there 
is  powder  in  the  building."  I  immediately  said,  "  Do  you  knoAv  there  is 
powder  here?     It  is  against  the  city  ordinance."     Said  he,  "  I  do  not 
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know,  and  I  do  not  think  General  Kibbe  would  allow  the  cannon  to  be 
stored  here  without  telling  me  if  there  was  powder  with  them  ;  but." 
said  he,  "you  had  better  move  the  engine  away,  for  fear  there  might 
be."  That  was  immediately  after  we  arrived  on  the  ground  with  the 
engine,  and  ran  it  up  in  front  of  the  doors  on  the  alley;  it  was  Engine 
Number  Two.  There  were  several  around  who  might  have  heard  the 
same  thing;  Mr.  Schaffer,  a  German,  who  works  in  Schmeizer's  machine 
shop,  might  have  heard  the  remarks. 

Q. — You  asked  him.  if  he  knew  there  was  powder,  and  he  answered 
that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  ? 

A. — He  did  not  say  he  didn't  believe  there  was,  but  that  he  did  not 
believe  General  Kibbe  would  put  powder  there  without  telling  him  of  it. 
He  was  the  first  one  to  speak  ;  as  soon  as  we  ran  up  with  the  engine  he 
ran  out  towards  us,  and  said  there  was  powder;  he  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  doorway,  in  front  of  the  building,  and  came  immediately 
up  to  the  men  who  had  hold  of  the  engine,  I  among  the  number. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOSHUA  BAKEB, 
Joshua  Baker,  recalled  and  resworn,  testified  as  follows: 

I  reside  between  I  and  H,  on  Twelfth  street ;  was  at  the  fire  on  Mon- 
day night,  I  should  think  about  ten  minutes  after  the  first  bell  rang; 
could  see  nothing  then  but  smoke  coming  through  the  roof  and  under 
the  doors;  the  doors  were  closed.  I  went  first  to  the  alley  side  ;  that 
door  was  closed  ;  did  not  notice  whether  it  was  lucked  or  not;  do  not 
know  how  they  locked  it.  I  went  along  about  halfway  of  the  building. 
There  Avas  a  lot  of  men  standing  forty  or  fifty  feet  off,  and  they  hallooed, 
<;  Look  out !  There  is  powder  there  !"  Had  no  particular  conversation 
with  anyone;  did  not  know  till  I  got  there  what  was  stored  in  the 
building  ;  had  not  been  to  the  building  for  about  eight  weeks  ;  had  been 
sick  in  bed  ;  only  knew  that  they  cried  out  there  was  powder  there  ; 
could  not  tell  who  raised  the  cry.  I  ran  by  the  crowd,  and  concluded 
to  go  around  the  building  that  way,  but  when  they  hallooed  "  powder  !" 
I  ran  back  the  other  way,  and  got  around  to  my  side  of  the  building; 
there  was  a  lot  of  men  on  Thirteenth  street  who  hallooed  to  me,  and  I 
Went  and  stood  hack  a  while.  I  started  after  the  keys  to  m}'  side,  but 
when  1  got  almost  as  far  as  the  drug  store,  some  one  told  me  my  man 
had  gone  up  with  the  key,  and  I  went  back.  When  I  got  back,  the 
building  had  not  yet  fallen  in.  I  told  the  boys  to  break  in  the  doors, 
and  we  went  at  it  and  broke  them  in.  That  was  the  main  building,  on 
L  street. 

Q. — Since  the  fire,  have  you  had  any  conversation  with  anyparty  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  your  hay? 

A. —  Well,  the  way  it  was, on  Saturday  I  came  down  to  the  Post  Office, 
and  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets  I  heard  somebody  talking  about 
some  cannon  as  I  was  passing  by.  I  could  not  hear  what  they  said,  but 
it  was  something  about  cannon,  and  I  heard  them  say  that  would  be 
the  next  building  to  go.  That  was  before  the  fire;  they  were  talking 
about  some  cannon,  as  I  understood,  but  I  was  walking  along,  and  did 
not  Btop  to  hear  the  conversation  ;  they  did  no1  name  the  building,  that 
I  heard  ;  there  were  four  or  five  together ;  I  could  not  describe  them; 
did  not  notice  them  particularly  ;  might  have  done  so  if  I  had  not  been 
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sick  so  long.  As  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  words  were,  "  That  will 
be  the  next  building  to  go,  in  where  the  cannon  is."  I  have  been  sick 
about  eight  weeks. 

Q. — What  made  }-ou  go  to  Robertson  on  Sunday,  and  tell  him  the 
place  was  going  to  be  burned  down,  and  }^ou  wanted  to  save  your  hay? 

A. — Nobody  ever  heard  me  say  that ;  they  must  have  made  that  story 
up  on  mo.  I  never  went  to  Robertson,  either,  on  Sunday;  I  wasn't  out 
of  my  house,  not  even  across  the  way. 

Q. — Didn't  yon  go  on  Saturday  ? 

A.— No,  Sir. 

Q.— Nor  Monday  ? 

A. — No,  Sir;  I  did  not  see  Robertson  about  the  matter;  you  may  go 
to  Robertson,  and  if  he  says  I  did,  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  dollars,  or 
any  other  man.  They  might  have  made  that  up  on  me.  I  will  stake 
my  life  I  never  knew  the  cannon  were  there  till  after  I  got  in  front  of 
my  door. 

Q. — Did  you  say  to  any  person  after  Saturday  evening  that  you  had 
heard  anybody  say  that  ? 

A. — No ;  because  I  did  not  think  of  it  again  till  after  the  fire.  I  told 
Dr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Harding  the  very  words  I  swore  to  here,  and  they 
will  say  so.  I  had  thirty-six  tons  of  hay  in  all,  and  about  two  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  grain  and  flour ;  I  was  insured  for  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, but  that  would  not  begin  to  cover  it;  have  had  my  buildings 
insured  every  year  for  three  years.  I  rented  the  building  of  Cox  & 
Clark,  and  insured  with  Mr.  English. 

Q. — At  the  time  these  men  made  the  remark,  did  you  turn  around  and 
look  at  them  ? 

A.— No,  Sir. 

Q. — Didn't  it  strike  you  as  being  singular  ? 

A. — Well,  the  way  it  came  to  my  mind  was,  after  the  building  was 
burned  I  told  Dr.  Nixon  that  I  had  heard  those  words  on  the  street — 
that  this  building  was  going  to  be  burned.  They  did  not  speak  of  the 
locality  ;  I  knew  it  was  that  building  by  the  cannon  being  in  it.  They 
only  said,  "  That  will  be  the  next  building,  where  the  cannon  is."  It 
was  spoken  so  loud  that  I  could  hear,  and  I  am  pretty  deaf.  It  was  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  They  stood  on  the 
street,  and  I  was  walking  along  by  them.  I  mentioned  it  to  Dr.  Nixon 
and  two  or  three  others  immediately  after  the  fire.  I  could  not  judge 
then  what  building  they  referred  to,  because  I  did  not  know  where  the 
cannon  was.  I  live  three  or  four  blocks  from  the  building.  I  have  had 
no  communication  Avith  Mr.  Robertson  since  a  week  ago  last  Saturday, 
when  he  was  at  1113^  house  after  a  little  bill  that  was  due  him.  I  am, 
politically,  a  Democrat — always,  and  always  will  be — of  the  old  stripe. 
I  voted  for  Breckinridge  once,  but  I  would  vote  to  hang  him  now.  I 
was  going  to  vote  for  Douglas,  but  I  thought  Breckinridge  would  be  the 
strongest  man  to  defeat  Lincoln. 


TESTIMONY  OF   GEORGE   SCHMEIZER. 

George  Schmeizcr  (Chief  Engineer)  was  sworn,  and  testified  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  was  present  at  the  fire  on  Monday  night ;  was  attending  a  meeting 
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in  the  Supervisors'  room  when  I  heard  the  alarm  ;  went  first  to  1113*  shop 
and  then  up  K  street,  hut  could  not  see  anything,  hut  shortl}'  afterwards 
saw  the  smoke  rising  up  again.  Gave  directions  to  ring  the  bell  on 
Number  Two's  Engine  House.  Got  as  far  as  K  and  Eleventh  streets, 
when  I  saw  the  fire  burst  out  on  the  roof  of  the  burning  building;  heard 
no  explosion.  When  I  got  there.  I  made  it  my  business  to  keep  the 
doors  shut  where  the  guns  were  stored,  because  I  did  not  want  to  see 
the  fire  come  out  till  we  got  the  water  on.  After  water  was  supplied  I 
allowed  them  to  open  the  doors,  but  directed  them  not  to  play  on  the 
cannon,  for  fear  it  would  spoil  them  by  suddenly  chilling  them.  There 
were  very  few  people  right  around  the  building;  they  were  off  some  dis- 
tance. When  I  got  there  the  whole  building  was  on  fire,  and  I  could  not 
judge  as  to  how  it  originated.  I  know  .Robertson  ;  did  not  see  him  till 
the  fire  was  nearly  out.  Did  not  converse  with  him  about  the  fire;  have 
tried  to  see  him  since  to  ask  the  amount  of  damage,  but  could  not  find 
him.  Heard  no  alarm  of  powder  at  the  fire.  M}t  belief  is,  that  the  build- 
ing was  set  on  fire  with  camphene,  because  that  will  explode  and  scatter 
fire  in  all  directions,  while  powder  will  not.  The  companies  had  to  go 
four  blocks  off  to  get  a  supply  of  water,  and  all  they  could  do  was  to  save 
the  surrounding  buildings.  When  I  arrived  the  doors  were  shut,  but 
not  locked.  There  were  no  people  in  the  alley  but  myself.  They  did 
not  come  close  up,  because,  I  suppose,  they  were  afraid  the  walls  might 
fall.  I  opened  the  door  myself.  Engines  Number  Six  and  JS umber  Two 
were  at  the  fire  when  I  got  there,  but  without  water.  It  was  reported 
that  the  engines  had  run  close  to  the  building.  I  always  was  opposed  to 
that;  but  before  I  got  there  they  had  backed  out  again.  I  heard  that 
Robertson  had  told  them  to  back  out,  because  there  was  powder  in  the 
building.  The  door  I  opened  was  on  the  alley.  It  was  shut,  but  not 
locked.  I  had  considerable  trouble  to  keep  it  shut  until  water  was  sup- 
plied. I  was  afraid  the  fire  would  break  out  and  spread  to  other  build- 
ings. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  NELSON. 

John  Nelson  was  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows  : 

I  reside  at  the  Telegraph  House,  between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
streets;  am  a  teamster;  wasal  the  fire  Monday  night;  was  in  the  saloon 
when  the  alarm  was  given.  When  I  got  there  smoke  was  bulging 
out  of  a  small  place  at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  I  don't  know,  was  up  on  there.  I  got  up  to  see.  but  was  afraid 
the  whole  roof  was  on  lire,  and  got  down  on  to  a  Bhed,  where  they  com- 
menced handing  wafer  up  to  me,  and  I  handed  it  along  to  them  on  the 
roof.  Pretty  soon  he  sung  out  that  the  smoke  was  coming  out  so  that 
he  could  not  do  anything,  and  he  quit.  1  then  went  around  to  the  north 
door.  We  stood  there  a  minute  or  two,  and  some  man  opened  the  door. 
1  am  not  able  to  say  how  he  opened  it ;  I  heard  a  knock,  or  rap,  as  if  he 
was  breaking  it  open.  By  this  time  there  was  a  crowd  of  people,  and 
some  one  sung  out  that  there  was  powder  in  the  house.  Said  he,  "Look 
out.  hoys,  there  is  powder  there  !"  I  did  not  see  him  when  lie  spoke, 
but  he  was  standing  close  to  the  north  door  that  was  open.     There  was 
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an  engine  then  about  thirty  feet  from  the  door,  and  the  firemen  trying 
to  get  the  hose  on.  "When  he  said  "  Look  out,  boys,  there  is  powder!" 
eveiy  man  left,  and  the  engine  left  too.  I  was  in  Charley  Kemp's  saloon 
when  I  heard  the  cry  of  fire — the  north  corner  of  Twelfth  street,  at  the 
Boston  stable.  When  I  went  out,  I  immediately  saw  the  smoke.  It  was 
said  the  fire  was  in  the  barn,  back.  Two  men  went  to  the  fire  with  me; 
one  was  pumping  water,  while  the  other  handed  it  to  me.  It  looked  to 
me  like  a  hole  in  the  roof,  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hat,  where  the  smoke 
was  coming  out.  It  was  near  the  centre  of  the  west  side,  on  the  main 
building.  The  arms  are  stored  on  the  east  side.  It  was  all  the  same 
building.  "Was  in  the  building  two  years  ago,  not  later.  Did  not  know 
what  was  in  it.  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  origin  of  the  fire. 
I  could  see  nothing  on  the  roof  but  a  black  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
hole.  I  handed  the  water  up  from  the  shed  to  a  gentleman,  who  said  he 
poured  it  into  the  hole  on  the  roof;  I  do  not  know  him ;  George  Beatty, 
at  the  Phoenix  Mill,  probably  knows  who  he  is.  I  have  seen  E.  L.  Rob- 
ertson, but  have  no  acquaintance  with  him;  could  not  tell  his  voice. 


TESTIMONY  OF  W.  F.  NEELY. 

W.  F.  Neely  was  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

I  reside  at  the  Telegraph  House";  am  a  teamster.  Was  at  the  fire 
on  Monday  night;  there  was  only  about  a  half  dozen  persons  there 
when  I  arrived;  went  to  the  door  on  the  alley;  somebody  said  it  was 
all  on  fire  inside;  I  put  m}T  ear  to  the  door  and  run  nvy  baud  in,  and 
found  no  heat  at  all ;  that  is  the  door  where  the  cannon  were.  I  wanted 
to  break  it  open,  as  no  one  could  open  it;  somebody  said  Piobcrtson  had 
the  key  ;  I  found  it  could  not  be  opened,  and  ran  around  on  the  other 
side.  We  got  some  buckets  there;  some  one  said,  on  the  roof,  that  he 
could  put  out  it  out;  I  passed  water  up  on  the  roof;  should  think  as 
many  as  eight  or  ten  buckets;  then  I  went  to  work  and  got  a  wagon 
out,  and  rolled  a  lot  of  ha}-  out  of  the  front  part,  on  to  L  street ;  worked 
as  long  as  there  was  any  in  the  yard.  The  door  in  the  alle}^  where  I 
run  my  hand  in  does  not  shut  tight ;  the  air  inside  felt  perfectly  cool  ; 
put  my  face  close  to  the  cracks;  there  was  a  cool  draft  through.  1 
think  if  the  door  had  been  opened  at  that  time  the  guns  might  have 
been  saved  ;  it  was  not  opened  while  I  remained  there.  I  saw  the  other 
door  after  it  had  burned  down  ;  do  not  know  Robertson  at  all ;  heard 
nothing  said  about  the  origin  of  the  fire;  I  think  the  fire  was  dropped 
into  the  roof  of  the  building,  because  the  smoke  issued  out  of  the  top  of 
the  roof.  When  the  first  alarm  was  given  the  fire  flashed  all  over  the 
roof;  seemed  to  be  back  of  the  house  I  was  in;  as  I  ran  towards  it  the 
flash  seemed  to  be  coming  out  of  the  roof,  but  that  died  away.  I  sug- 
gested that  a  hole  might  be  cut  in  the  roof;  think  it  was  to  the  man 
who  was  passing  water  up  there.  It  was  about  tbe  time  that  I  ran  to 
the  door  that  the  alarm  of  powder  was  given  ;  did  not  hear  the  voice 
myself;  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  went  to  getting  out  the  hay.  There 
were  a  great  many  service  kegs,  and  as  wo  got  them  out  from  under- 
neath, the  cry  was  that  they  were  powder,  and  the  men  ran  out;  the 
kegs  were  all  carried  out.  Do  not  know  anything  about  the  origin  of 
the  fire,  and  have  no  reason  to  suspect  any  one  ;  do  not  think  the  fire 
was  set  under  the  cannon,  because   the  air  was  not  hot  -when  I  thrust 
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my  hand  in,  and  then  there  was  the  hole  in  the  roof.  I  did  not  see  the 
hole  myself,  but  I  saw  the  smoke  coming  out  almost  like  a  stove  pipe, 
only  more  of  it. 


TESTIMONY  OF  PETEE  McGRAW. 

Peter  McGraw  was  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows  : 

I  reside  at  the  Telegraph  House  on  J  street,  between  Twelfth  and  Thir- 
teenth; am  a  teamster.  Was  at  the  fire  Monday  night;  heard  the  first 
alarm,  and  went  as  fast  as  I  could  across  the  lots;  saw  a  flash  at  the  first 
alarm,  which  died  away  before  we  got  there;  I  thought,  from  the  flash, 
that  the  fire  had  burst  through  the  roof.  I  got  up  on  the  roof;  there 
were  two  others  there,  I  believe;  could  not  tell  who  they  were;  think 
Nelson  was  one;  there  appeared  to  be  a  hole  in  the  roof;  could  not  see 
it  for  the  smoke  coming  out,  but  should  judge  it  to  be  two  or  three  feet 
long — a  good  deal  longer  than  the  width;  it  was  on  the  west  side,  about 
half  way  between  the  eaves  and  the  top;  should  judge  it  was  then  seven 
or  eight  o'clock.  Saw  no  engines  or  hose  carts  there,  but  noticed  some 
coming;  think  I  saw  two  in  the  alley  after  the  doors  were  opened  on 
that  side;  some  firemen  closed  the  doors,  and  one  cart  remained  right 
above  the  door  on  the  east  side,  and  the  other  run  past.  I  got  up  on  the 
roof  to  see  whether  the  fire  was  in  the  roof,  or  in  the  hay  underneath; 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  under  the  roof,  and  then  got  down. 
1  did  not  know  what  was  in  the  building;  was  in  the  building  three 
weeks  ago;  there  was  then  a  lot  of  ha}rand  some  large  freight  wagons  in 
it;  have  understood  that  three  of  the  wagons  belonged  to  a  man  named 
Mason,  and  one  to  John  Huff.  I  heard  a  cry  of  powder;  the  person  who 
gave  that  alarm  was  in  the  alley,  or  on  the  west  side  ;  heard  considerable 
cry  of  powder;  do  not  know  who  it  was;  when  I  first  heard  it  1  had  just 
got  down  from  the  roof.  I  do  not  know  who  opened  the  doors;  saw  sev- 
eral trying.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  how  the  fire  originated,  except 
stories  or  rumors  since;  I  know  Eobertson,  but  not  intimately;  saw  him 
in  the  alley-way  directly  after  I  got  down  off  the  building;  appeared  to 
be  out,  of  breath,  as  if  he  had  been  running;  asked  him  where  the  key  to 
the  door  was  ;  think  he  said  lie  did  not  have  it;  asked  him  about  the  amount 
of  hay  ;  said  he  had  some  fifty  or  sixty  tons;  he  told  me  the  building  be- 
longed to  Clark  &  Cox.  The  roof  appeared  to  be  a  board  roof,  covered 
with  canvass,  and  painted  or  tarred — something  like  that.  The  hole  ap- 
peared as  if  it  might  have  been  made  by  prying  up  one  portion  above 
the  other;  the  smoke  seemed  to  come  out  slanting.  1  was  a  little  afraid 
the  roof  might  give  way,  and  got  off  it;  had  an  idea  that  somebody  had 
been  there  before  me  and  cut  through  the  roof  to  get  at  the  fire;  could 
not  see  the  hole;  could  not  tell  certainly  who  were  on  the  roof  with  me. 


TESTIMONY  OF  P.  KELLY. 

P.  Kelly,  being  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

I  live  on  Sixth  street,  between  1;  and  M,  corner  of  the  allc}'.  I  was 
in'the  Pavilion  on  Monday  evening)  with  three  dr  four  other-,  looking  at 
the  room,  because  we  were  going  to  have  a  ball  there,  when  I  heard  the 
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fire  bells  ringing ;  ran  up  to  the  fire,  and  helped  get  out  some  hay  and 
furniture.  Was  not  on  the  roof  of  the  building  that  was  burned  at  all ; 
was  on  the  roof  of  the  next  house  on  Twelftb  street.  When  I  got  there 
where  the  cannon  were,  there  was  a  fellow  with  a  big  stick  punching 
the  doors,  and  said  he,  "  there  is  the  cannon  burning  there  now;"  don't 
know  who  he  was;  that  was  the  door  towards  Thirteenth  street,  where 
the  cannon  were.  They  opened  the  door  of  the  long  building  to  get  out 
the  hay;  I  helped  Baker  get  it  out,  and  then  went  on  the  next  house 
and  staid  there  until  it  was  so  hot  I  was  near  sliding  off  the  roof.  The 
man  with  a  stick  did  not  get  the  door  open ;  it  was  a  sheet  iron  door. 
I  saw  the  cannon  burning  inside. 


TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  SKELTON. 

John  Skelton  was  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows : 

I  live  on  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  L  streets;  am  a  drayman;  live 
on  the  corner  above  Brier's.  On  Monday  evening  Mr.  Brier's  wife  came 
to  my  house  and  told  me  she  smelt  something  burning;  I  went  right  over 
to  this  building,  towards  these  doors,  and  just  as  I  got  to  Brier's  fence 
the  doors  burst  open,  and  a  flash  came  right  out.  That  was  before  I 
got  there.  I  hallooed  fire,  and  think  I  was  the  first  to  give  the  alarm. 
When  I  saw  the  flame  come  out  that  way  I  was  a  little  afraid,  and 
backed  out  immediately.  The  young  lady  that  stops  with  Mr.  Brier 
called  me  to  go  into  the  house  to  get  out  some  money,  but  just  as  I  went 
in  Mr.  Brier  came  himself.  I  then  Avent  over  to  the  building ;  saw  no 
person  there ;  I  was  on  the  fence  when  the  doors  flew  open  and  the  blaze 
came  out,  and  of  course  I  did  not  go  any  further.  I  did  not  go  up  on 
the  roof,  or  tiy  to  get  anything  out  of  the  stable;  I  was  attending  to 
my  own.  The  doors  that  flew  open  were  those  on  the  south  side ;  I  had 
seen  no  person  around  there  before  that;  had  not  been  taking  notice; 
it  wras  some  minutes  before  people  gathered;  did  not  see  Robertson 
there  till  the  fire  had  got  great  hold.  If  my  judgment  is  correct  I  saw 
this  Kelly  on  the  roof.  A  young  man  who  was  with  me  said,  "  There 
is  Kelly,  the  expressman,  on  the  top  of  the  building."  Frank  McPher- 
son  is  the  young  man;  he  lives  on  L  street,  between  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth.  I  am  politically  a  Bepublican — sound  on  the  Union  every 
time.  The  fire  first  came  out  of  the  doors  and  ran  right  up  above  the 
roof,  but  died  away  in  an  instant.  I  believe  the  doors  did  not  remain 
open,  because  afterwards  some  one  whom  I  did  not  know  took  a  post 
and  battered  on  the  doors — whether  to  force  them  in  or  out,  I  do  not 
know,  but  it  looked  as  if  it  was  to  force  them  in. 


TESTIMONY  OF  OEBIN  N.  CRONKITE. 

Orrin  N.  Cronkite  was  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows  : 

I  reside  on  Fourteenth  street,  between  I  and  J  streets;  am  a  black- 
smith by  trade.  I  was  reading  in  my  sitting  room  at  the  time  of  the 
first  alarm;  saw  a  flash  of  flame;  ran  over,  and  was  at  the  fire  in  less 
than  a  minute.     I  went  up  to  the  door,  and  saw  the  smoke  ;  asked  a  man 
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standing  by,  -where  the  fire  was;  lie  said,  in  the  barn  ;  said  I,  "get  hold 
of  the  locks  here  and  pull  the  door  down  ;"  said  he,  "  don't  open  the 
door,  because  it  will  make  a  draft;  wait  till  the  water  comes."  I  said 
the  wagons  would  burn  up,  any  way,  and  told  him  to  get  an  axe,  but  he 
said  no,  they  would  get  the  water  in  a  few  minutes.  The  same  man 
then  cried  out  that  there  was  powder,  and  I  remembered  that  I  had 
business  somewhere  else.  I  run  with  an  engine,  although  I  do  not  be- 
long to  any  company,  and  I  thought  I  had  better  go  and  see  about  get- 
ting up  the,  engine;  before  I  left  I  saw  a  man  go  up  on  the  top  of  the 
building.  I  have  run  with  Number  Six  Engine  Company  nearly  nine 
years.  When  I  came  the  smoke  appeared  to  be  about  in  the  centre  of 
the  L.  The  man  whom  I  spoke  to  at  the  door  on  L  street  had  on  a  gray 
shirt — not  very  heavy  whiskers — and  a  hat  of  some  kind;  heard  some 
one  say  there  was  powder;  he  did  not  address  the  remark  to  me;  might 
remember  the  man  who  told  me  not  to  open  the  door;  he  repeated  that ; 
should  not  think,  from  appearances,  that  it  was  opened  at  all.  The 
smoke  seemed  to  come  mainly  from  a  small  place  at  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing. There  were  but  few  men  at  the  door,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  at  the 
other  end.  I  got  there  before  any  engine  company.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  Eobertson  and  both  his  sons;  did  not  see  Robertson  before  the  cry 
of  powder,  but  saw  his  boy  Edward  about  that  time;  think  I  should 
know  his  voice;  think  it  was  a  larger  man  that  cried  powder.  There  is 
a  man  named  George  Beatty  stops  at  the  Phcenix  Mills,  who,  I  have  heard, 
saw  two  boys  go  towards  the  barn,  and  come  back  with  some  hay,  about 
the  time  of  the  alarm,  and  they  cried  fire.  I  heard  a  great  many  say, 
that  night,  that  they  would  not  have  tried  to  save  the  hay  if  they  had 
known  who  it  belonged  to  ;  one  man  said  if  it  belonged  to  Baker  he 
would  not  roll  out  another  bale.  The  man  who  cried  powder  was  the 
man  in  a  gray  shirt ;  it  was  not  Eobertson ;  I  would  know  his  voice  in 
the  dark.  A  man  started  on  horseback  afler  Eobertson  to  get  the  key, 
but  I  did  not  see  him  come  back.  The  man  who  stopped  me  from  open- 
ing the  door  laid  his  hand  on  n^  shoulder ;  I  tried  to  pull  it  open  to  get 
out  the  wagons,  and  told  another  man  to  get  hold  with  me  ;  that  was  the 
same  man  who  spoke  about  the  powder  that  objected  to  my  getting  the 
wagons  out ;  heard  the  boys  say,  when  the  powder  was  spoken  of,  "  that's 
all  right,  John."  I  think  possibly  the  building  might  have  been  saved 
but  fur  quite  a  squabble  that  took  place  among  the  firemen  about  the 
water.  I  belonged  to  the  company  that  first  got  the  water,  and  they 
were  fighting  our  boys  t<>  get  it ;  I  went  down  and  sat  on  the  plug,  and 
said  none  of  them  should  have  the  water  except  our  men.  In  the  fbdit 
they  hoisted  our  hose  some  way;  finally,  the  Chief  Engineer  ordered 
us  to  detach  our  hose,  and  let  Two's  take  the  water,  and  we  did  so. 

The  committee  adjourned  till  Monday,  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m. 
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SEVENTH     SESSION 


Monday,  March  21st,  1864. 

The  committee  met  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  Present — Messrs.  Benton 
and  Scott. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  FRANCE. 
John  France  -was  called. 

Question. — Will  you  tell  us  all  you  know  about  the  fire  that  occurred 
at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  L  streets? 

Answer. — Well,  I  was  down  town,  in  Preston's  Saloon,  and  heard  the 
alarm  of  fire;  the  bell  rang,  and  we  ran  out  and  up  Twelfth  street.  I 
looked  over  across  towards  L,.and  saw  the  smoke.  We  ran  on,  and 
when  we  got  there  there  were  seven  or  eight  men  on  one  side,  and  a 
good  many  in  the  alley — the  most  of  them  were  up  the  alley. 

Q. — Did  you  run  up  the  alley  first  ? 

A. — Yes;  I  ran  up  the  alley  and  jumped  over  the  fence,  and  went  to 
the  front  on  L  street.  We  went  around  to  that  door  there,  and  burst  it 
open. 

Q. — On  the  L  street  side  ? 

A. — Yes;  there  is  a  short  part  fronting  on  L — that  was  the  one.  The 
door  that  opens  on  the  vacant  lot  on  L  street  burst  open  of  itself;  then 
some  of  the  men  shut  it,  and  they  were  holding  it  there. 

Q. — Were  you  there  when  it  burst  open  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir;  I  was  there  on  the  lot,  or  on  L  street,  I  do  not  know 
which. 

Q. — Do  you  say  it  flew  open  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir.     The  doors  open  towards  the  south. 

Q. — Some  of  the  men  pushed  the  door  to,  and  held  it  ? 

A. — I  helped  push  it  to  and  hold  it.  I  held  it,  and  then  the  smoke 
came  out  again,  and  they  did  not  shut  it  any  more. 

Q. — Did  you  see  anybody  come  there  to  open  the  door  while  you  were 
holding  it? 

A.— No,  Sir. 

Q. — Did  }-ou  see  either  of  Mr.  Robertson's  boys? 

A. — Yes,  Sir;  I  saw  them  around. 

Q. — Did  they  try  to  open  the  door? 

A. — No,  Sir;  thejr  were  on  L  street.  There  were  several  men  pouud- 
ing  away  trying  to  get  it  open,  to  get  the  hay  out  of  the  long  part  of 
the  building. 

Q. — That  was  the  one  running  out  clear  on  L  street — the  long  part? 

A. — Yes,  Sir. 

Q. — Were  the  men  you  speak  of  at  the  door  of  the  east  part  opening 
on  the  vacant  lot  ?     Was  that  the  door  you  meant  ? 

A. — No  ;  that  door  opened  itself.     I  saw  it  come  open. 

Q. — Were  you  around  in  the  alley  at  all? 

A. — Only  once,  when  I  first  went  up  the  alley  and  jumped  over  the 
fence. 

Q. — Was  the  door  open  out  of  the  alley  into  the  building  at  that  time? 
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A. — Not  that  I  know  of;  I  did  not  go  to  see. 

Q. — Well,  was  it  pretty  early  that  you  got  there — pretty  soon  after 
the  alarm  had  been  given  ? 

A. — Well,  I  suppose  about  fifteen  minutes;  as  soon  as  I  could  get  over 
there. 

Q. — Did  you  notice  airybody  in  the  alley  that  you  knew — before  you 
got  over  the  fence  ? 

A.— No.  Sir. 

Q. — Was  there  an}T  engine  there — the  hose  cart,  or  anything? 

A. — Not  when  I  got  there. 

Q. — Did  3-011  see  Mr.  Eobertson  or  any  of  the  boys  in  the  alley  when 
you  got  there  ? 

A. — Xo,  Sir;  I  saw  them  around  after  the  fire  was  burning. 

Q. — Well,  had  the  flame  broken  out  at  all  before  the  door  burst  open 
upon  the  vacant  lot  on  the  L  street  side  ? 

A. — Well,  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  think  it  was.  As  soon  as  it  was 
burst  open,  the  draught  went  in  and  lit  it  right  up  like  a  match. 

Q. — Then,  there  was  nobody  there  to  unlock  the  door  before  it  broke 
open  ? 

A.— Xo,  Sir. 

(v>. — What  do  you  suppose  opened  the  door? 

A. — Well,  the«heat,  I  suppose. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  any  explosion  at  all  while  you  were  there  ? 

A.— Xo,  Sir. 

Q  — Did  you  hear  anything  said  of  powder  being  there  ? 

A. — Some  fellow  thought  there  was  camphene  or  powder  there  when 
the  door  opened  so. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  anybody  say  there  was  powder  in  the  building? 

A. — I  heard  some  one  say  that  they  thought  there  was  powder,  or 
something  that  lit  up  so,  in  there — camphene  or  something. 

Q. — How  many  men  were  there,  do  you  suppose? 

A. — Well,  I  could  not  tell  how  many  there  were.  I  suppose  there  were 
about  a  dozen  at  the  door  on  the  vacant  lot. 

(v>. —  Was  that  door  open  when  you  first  arrived  ? 

A. — Xo.  Sir;   not  then. 

Q. —  Did  the  door  seem  to  come  open  with  considerable  force,  or  did  it 
just  seem  to  fly  open  ? 

A. — No.  there  was  not  much  force  about  it. 

Q. — It  seemed  that  it  was  burst  open — or  the  fastenings  came  loose, 
and  it  just  swung  open  ? 

A. — Well.  1  do  not  know.  They  say  the  heat  opened  it;  that  is  all  I 
know. 

Q. — Was  there  any  blaze  or  stream  of  smoke  coming  out  of  the  top? 

A. — There  was  smoke. 

Q. — All  over,  or  only  in  one  place  ?  Did  it  seem  to  come  out  in  a  body  ? 
■  A. — Xo.  Sir.  1  could  not  see,  down  there  where  I  was.  I  could  not 
tell  whether  it  eame  out  in  a  \"<<\y  or  all  over  the  roof. 

Q. —  Did  you  go  ehj.se  up  to  the  door  before  it  blew  open  ? 

A. — No.  Sir. 

Q. — You  did  not  notice  the  fastenings  of  the  door,  at  all? 

A.— No,  Sir. 

Tie'  Committee  then  adjourned. 
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EIGHTH     SESSION 


Monday  Evening,  March  21st,  1S64. 

The  committee  met  at  seven  o'clock  p.  m. 
Present :  Messrs.  Benton,  Eoberts,  and  Scott. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GENERAL  WEIGHT. 

General  Wright  was  called,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

Question — Did  yon  receive  a  requisition  from  the  Adjutant-General,  Mr. 
Kibbe,  for  a  batteiy,  such  as  the  United  States  would  furnish  to  the 
State  of  California,  General? 

Answer — Yes,  Sir. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  that  requisition  ? 

A. — It  was,  I  think,  when  the  final  requisition  was  sent  in.  We  had  a 
good  deal  of  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  I  was  some  time  in  get- 
ting ready  to  know  how  many  guns  I  could  spare;  but  I  think  it  was  the 
latter  part  of  February. 

Q. — We  have  a  requisition  from  the  Adjutant-General,  dated  February 
twenty-sixth.     Is  this  the  document?     [Presenting  it — marked  "A."] 

A. — This  is  a  letter. 

General  Kibhe. — That  is  the  last  communication,  General,  with  you  ? 

A. — Between  us  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Benton. — Is  not  that  the  usual  form? 

A. — Yes,  Sir.  But  I  think  they  put  it  in  a  different  form  down  there. 
They  have  it  in  printed  form,  and  they  then  write  in  the  same  articles. 

General  Kihhe  — The  question,  I  understand  now,  of  the  committee  is  : 
Is  that  the  form  of  the  requisition  ?  or  whether  it  is  simply  a  letter  ask- 
ing for  an  order  ? 

A. — This  is  a  letter  asking  for  an  order,  and  they  have  a  specific  form 
that  they  use  at  the  Department.  But  the  requisitions  frequent]}7  come 
to  me  out  of  that  form,  and  they  are  arranged  down  there  afterwards ; 
they  put  them  in  the  right  form.  But  I  have  approved  requisitions,  fre- 
quently, made  to  me  by  letter,  asking  for  arms. 

Mr.  Benton. — This  you  call  a  letter,  rather  than  a  requisition  ? 

A. — Well,  it  is  the  same  as  a  requisition,  I  suppose.  It  is  a  request — an 
orcler — directing  the  issuance  to  the  State  of  California,  by  Captain  Mc- 
Allister, of  certain  arms.  We  make  requisitions  in  the  arm}7  when  they 
are  entitled  to  a  certain  quantit}*  of  arms.  But  they  arc  nothing  like  a 
requisition  on  the  State,  because  these  arms  are  only  issued  on  my  order, 
and  in  such  numbers  as  I  think  proper  •  and  we  issue  them  by  letter.  I 
think  that  is  the  course  I  have  pursued  heretofore  in  regard  to  small 
arms.  The  General  has  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  me  letters,  asking 
for  arms  to  arm  companies  of  militia,  and  I  have  sent  down,  giving  an 
order. 

Q. — Well,  did  you  give  an  order  on  that  requisition  ? 

A. — I  think  I  did.  I  have  a  letter  from  Captain  McAllister,  which 
will  fully  explain  the  whole  of  it. 

Q. — Have  you  the  letter  with  you  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  it.     It  is  a  letter  he  wrote  to  me  a  day  or  two 
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ago.  I  have  never  communicated  with  him  on  the  suhject  at  all  in  rela- 
tion to  these  arms — of  their  being  destroyed — because  I  had  not  suffi- 
cient notice  that  they  were  destroyed.  I  waited  to  be  called  uj>on  ;  but 
Captain  McAllister,  seeing  some  notice  of  it  in  the  paper,  wrote  a  letter 
to  my  headquarters,  explaining  their  value,  etc.  I  will  submit  it  to  the 
committee  if  you  are  desirous. 

The  letter  was  submitted,  and  read  by  Mr.  Benton.  -[Marked  "  B."] 

Mr.  Roberts. — That  is  the  original  letter? 

A. — No,  Sir,  it  is  a  copy  certified  by  me.  It  is  at  the  service  of  the 
committee. 

Q. — "What  would  you  call  this.  General,  in  official  language  ? 

A. — That  communication  ? 

Q.— Yes,  Sir. 

A. — I  should  call  it  a  requisition  for  ordnance  stores. 

Q. — A  requisition  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir,  as  it  is  so  stated  in  the  commencement  of  it. 

Q. — What  is  the  formal  method  of  requiring  arms  for  the  State  of 
California,  or  receiving  or  getting  arms  for  the  State  from  the  General 
Government  ? 

A — Well,  I  have  generally  had  a  letter  from  the  Adjutant-General, 
requesting  arms  to  arm  the  militia,  for  instance.  They  sent  arms  for  the 
State,  but  it  was  only  last  summer — the  latter  part  of  summer,  I  think — 
that  I  received  permission  to  give  any  to  the  State,  to  arm  the  militia  of 
the  State ;  although  I  had  issued  several  hundred  arms  before  that,  on 
my  own  responsibility;  but  they  stopped  it  at  Washington,  and  I  gave 
it  up  in  despair.  Thq  Governor  and  Adjutant-General  frequently  spoke 
to  me  on  the  subject,  but  I  could  not  issue  any  more  arms  until  I  saw 
that  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  I  then  so  advised  the 
General  and  the  Governor;  and  after  that,  on  their  sending  me  letters 
asking  for  arms,  I  have  issued  them  as  far  as  I  felt  justified  in  doing. 

Q. — Has  the  general  method  of  application  been  in  a  form  similar  to 
this,  from  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir,  by  letter. 

Q. — From  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  alone,  to  the  command- 
ing General  of  the  coast  ? 

A. — I  think  so  ;  yes,  Sir. 

Q. — And  what  do  you  proceed  to  do  then  ? 

A. — Well,  if  I  determine  to  issue  the  arms,  I  approve  of  the  requisi- 
tion, and  send  it  below. 

Q. — You  approve  of  the  requisition  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir,  and  send  it  to  Captain  McAllister. 

Q. — Well,  when  you  had  received  the  letter  of  which  this  is  a  copy — 
this  one  of  General  Kibbe — you  approved  the  order,  and  sent  it  to  Be- 
nicm  ''. 

A. — Yes,  Sir,  to  Captain  McAllister,  commander  of  the  Arsenal. 

(,>. — And  he.  ;is  soon  as  he  could — 

A. — Orders  them,  when  he  gets  ready. 

0 — As  soon  as  he  could,  after  that,  issued  the  arms  and  sent  them 
here  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir,  of  course.  That  is  his  business — as  soon  as  he  can  get 
them  ready. 

<-l- — Without  any  other  correspondence  than  this,  would  he  send  the 
arms  here  '( 
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A. — If  be  had  my  approval  on  it,  yes,  Sir,  of  course. 

Q. — You  regard  this  requisition,  or  letter,  or  desire,  or  request,  of 
General  Kibbe,  as  calling  for  the  arms  to  come  here  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir,  of  course. 

Q. — Immediately  ? 

A. — Yes.  Sir.  I  think  I  either  indorsed  the  letter  that  was  sent  to 
me — of  which  this  is  a  copy — or  sent  a  separate  letter.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect which,  now.  But  the  order  was  made  for  the  issue,  I  know,  as  Cap- 
tain McAllister  states  the  date  of  it,  and  has  it  in  his  possession. 

Q. — Let  us  see — what  is  the  date  that  he  says  ? 

A. — The  twenty-sixth  of  February,  I  think. 

Q. — That  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  having  your  approval  ? 

A. — Of  course.     He  never  issues  without  an  order. 

Q — And  as  soon  as  he  gets  your  approval  forwarded  to  Captain  Mc- 
Allister, then  he  could  begin  to  expect  them  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir;  as  soon  as  he  gave  him  a  reasonable  time.  It  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  stores  to  be  put  up. 

Q. — "  General  Kibbe  was  expecting  the  stores  eight  da}*s,"  the  letter 
says.  Would  you  think  it  would  have  been  a  surprise  to  General  Kibbe 
to  have  received  them  at  the  time  they  arrived  ? 

A. — "Well,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  have  been  any  surprise. 
I  cannot  say. 

Q. — Well,  under  the  natural  course  of  events  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir;  I  should  have  expected  them.  I  was  not  surprised 
when  they  aiu*ived  at  all;  in  fact,  I  knew  it  had  been  some  time,  but  I 
gave  myself  no  further  trouble  about  it,  because  I.  knew  Captain  McAl- 
lister would  send  them  as  soon  as  he  could  get  them  ready ;  and  the 
morning  they  came  was  the  morning  I  was  going  to  Sau  Francisco,  I 
think,  and  some  one  remarked  that  the  guns  had  arrived,  and  wondered 
where  they  were  going.  Win*,  sa}*s  I,  that's  the  battery  for  the  State, 
that  I  ordered  up  some  time  ago.  I  do  not  know  but  they  had  arrived 
before,  in  fact,  but  I  gave  myself  no  further  trouble  about  it,  because  I 
knew  Captain  McAllister  would  issue  them  as  soon  as  he  could  get  them 
ready.  I  supposed  when  he  wrote  up  about  it  he  had  everything 
ready.  I  had  been  some  weeks  in  collecting  together  these  arms;  they 
were  not  in  the  arsenal  at  the  time  I  determined  to  issue  them  to  the 
State — but  veiy  few  of  them.  I  wanted  to  change  some  of  them. 
There  was  one  gun  here  sent  down  below  and  brought  back  again,  and 
one  at  the  Presidio.  They  had  to  be  collected,  and  there  were  not  as 
many  issued  as  I  proposed  to  issue  in  the  first  place.  I  think  it  was 
about  ten,  wasn't  it,  General  ? 
General  Kible. — Ten,  I  believe. 

General  Wright — (continuing.) — Yes,  that  is  what  I  promised  in  the 
first  place,  but  I  found  on  examination  that  I  could  not  get  so  many, 
and  had  to  reduce  the  number  to  seven. 

Q. — What  is  the  general  custom.  General,  as  to  the  protection  of  ord- 
nance ?  Do  you  have  them  in  anyplace  except  some  military  post  or 
arsenal  ? 

A. — Xo,  Sir;  we  have  not.  Generally  we  have  them  at  the  posts 
where  there  are  troops,  and  wo  have  storehouses  or  stores,  and  the  guns 
are  there  under  a  shed  or  tarpaulin,  at  our  posts. 

Q. — What  steps  do  }~ou  regard  as  necessary  for  the  safeguard  of  ord- 
nance at  this  time,  for  example,  on  this  coast? 

A. — Well,  we  have  a  sentinel  over  our  arsenals,  and  at  our  armories, 
and  at  our  magazines,  all  the  time.     We   do  that  habitually,  in  time  of 
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peace,  although  our  regulations  have  b-eeu  more  stringent  in  time  of 
war ;  when  we  would  have  men  about  who  would  be  likely  to  interfere 
with  those  things  we  have  to  be  a  little  more  w-atehful.  But  we  always 
took  good  care  of  our  ordnance,  particularly — mwre  than  an}*  other  pub- 
He  property.  There  is  a  more  strict  accountability  required  by  the 
Government  in  relation  to  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  than  any  other 
public  property  in  the  army. 

Q. — Did  3*011  have  any  conversation  with  the  General  as  to  clie- safety 
of  the  guns  brought  to  this  place  ?  -  -     .. 

A. — No,  Sir  •  I  did  not  see  the  General  after  they  came  up — I  think. 

Q. — Or  before  they  sent  }*ou  the  requisition  ? 

A. — Xo,  Sir;  I  do  not  recollect  having  any  conversation,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Q. — What  would  }*ou  regard  as  the  necessary  precaution  that  should 
be  taken  for  the  care  of  a  battery  of  that  kind  coming  to  this  place  ? 

A. — Well,  if  it  came  to  me,  having  soldiers  in  my  command,  I  should, 
of  course,  put  it  under  guard,  aud  have  a  sentinel  over  it  all  the  time. 
I  should  take  care  of  it  in  that  way,  having  men  at  my  command. 

Q. — Would  you  have  regarded  the  battery  as  safe  with  anything  less 
than  such  protection  as  that  ? 

A. — Xo.  Sir  j,  I  should  certainly  have  had  a  sentinel  or  a  man  to  watch 
it  if  I  had  to  leave  it.  We  generally  have  a  sentinel  over  our  guns  when 
they  are  exposed  to  any  outside  corporations;  and  when  we  have  a  gun, 
for  instance,  in  the  garrison,  it  is  right  by  the  guardhouse  habitually, 
or  where  the  guard  can  see  it. 

Q. — What  sort  of  a  building  would  you  have  regarded,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  as  safe  to  store  such  a  battery  as  this? 

A. — Well,  it  would  depend  upon  the  time,  I  think,  that  you  propose 
to  keep  it.  You  might,  in  an  emergency,  put  it  in  an}*  building.  Our 
storehouses  where  we  store  ordnance,  guns,  harness,  and  stores  of  all 
kinds  to  remain,  are  not  fire-proof,  but  Ave  generally  locate  them  a  little 
distance  from  any  other  buildings  that  are  liable  to  take  fire,  and  there 
are  no  fires  in  the  same  building,  although  in  case  of  emergency  we 
sometimes  have  and  use  buildings  where  there  is  fire  to  store  public 
property — harness,  and  such  tilings. 

Q. — In  such  a  case,  do  you  keep  a  watch  over  them  ? 

A. — Yes.  Sir;  we  have  them  locked  up.  The  building  is  always  under 
the  charge  of  sentinels  at  posts — the  ordnance  building  or  the  magazine. 

Q. — Well,  as  a  military  man.  would  you  regard  any  building  with  a 
battery  like  this  as  Bafe  without  a  guard? 

A. — Xo.  Sir;  I  would  not  regard  it  as  safe  without  a  guard. 

Q — Would  you  think  it  requisite,  if  you  were  going  to  store  them  in 
a  building,  to  inquire  at  all  into  the  feelings  of  a  man  as  to  the  war,  or 
hi>  political  sentiments? 

A. — I  should,  unquestionably.  I  know  some  men  in  this  town  that  I 
should  not  be  willing  to  store  public  property  with. 

Q. — Did  General  Kihbc  have  any  conversation  with  you  respecting  the 
care  of  the  guns  after  they  passed  into  the  charge  of  the  State? 

A. — Xo,  Sir;  not  that  1  recollect  of.  I  have  not  met  the  General  and 
spoken  with  him  on  that  subjecl  ;  I  may  have  met  him  on  the  street.  I 
went  away  the  siinc  day  they  arrived  here,  1  think.  They  were  burnt 
up,  I  think,  the  first  eight  after  their  arrival,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Benton. — They  arrived  on  Saturday,  the  twelfth,  and  were  burnt 
on  Monday,  the  fourteenth. 

G      ral  Wright. — Well,  I  thought  I  went  down  on  the  same  day.     I 
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burnt.  I  was  in  San  Francisco'.'.  I  do  not  think  I  saw  the  General  after 
their  arrival,  and  do  not  recollect  having  any  conversation  with  him  at 
all. 

General  Kibbe.-^-Iv,-o aid  ask  the  General  one  question,  with  your  per- 
mission: Whether  the  General  sent,  on  several  occasions,  approved 
requisitions, in  form  back  to  my  office,  just  writing  on  the  back  of  the 
requisition  'Approved,"  and  at  the  same  time  giving  an  order  on  Cap- 
tr-Mi  McAllister  to  make  the  issues? 

Witness. — Sent  them  back  to  your  office  ? 

General  Kibbe. — Sent  back  the  requisition,  or  note,  stating  that  the 
requisition  had  been  approved  ? 

A. — Yes,  I  may  have  done  so.  I  have  forgotten  now,  General,  but  I 
may  have  done  so. 

Q. — One  question  of  Mr.  Benton,  as  to  what  the  general  course  is 
about  receiving  or  issuing  arms  to  the  State.  I  should  take  the  general 
course  to  be  this :  They  issue  arms  upon  orders  emanating  from  the 
Ordnance  Department  at  Washington  yearly,  or  only  quarterly,  as  they 
become  due  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir. 

Q. — The  orders  come  from  the  Ordnance  Department. as  they  become 
due,  do  they  not? 

A. — Yes,  Sir. 

Q. — This  is  an  irregular  issue,  not  a  common  issue  ? 

A. — The  special  order  of  the  Secretary  of  "War,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent 
to  you  and  the  Governor,  states  particularly  that  these  arms  were  not 
to  be  considered  as  any  part  of  the  quota  of  the  State — they  were 
specially  given  for  the  use  of  the  organized  militia.  The  quota  would 
be  very  small  as  to  arms,  you  are  aware. 

Q. — Well,  the  regular  issues  are  made  in  a  regular  manner? 

A. — Yes,  Sir. 

Q. — From  orders  received  from  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Wash- 
ington— of  which,  perhaps,  you  know  nothing,  as  they  came  directly  to 
the  Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  for  the  organized  militia? 

A. — No;  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Benton. — I  understand  this  to  be  a  favor  that  you,  as  Commanding 
General  of  the  coast,  present  to  the  State  ? 

A. — No,  Sir;  not  exactly.  I  labored  very  hard  to  get  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  authorize  it.  lie  authorized  me  to  issue  such  a  quantity  of 
arms  as  I  think  proper. 

Q. — Did  he  include  in  that  artillery  ? 

A. — He  did  not  specify  what  arms.  It  was  a  general  order,  giving 
general  authority  to  issue  such  as  I  thought  proper. 

Q. — You  took  some  pains  to  give  to  the  State  these  guns  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir.  I  have  given  them  more  than  I  was  fully  justified  al- 
most, because  I  had  so  many  applications  to  arm,  and  I  have  had  fre- 
quent applications  from  the  Governor  and  Adjutant-General  to  get  small 
arms  particularly.  I  suppose  I  must  have  given  them  enough  to  arm 
one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  companies. 

Q. — It  was  at  your  i'equest-that  the  Secretary  of  War  gave  you  this 
discretional  power  to  issue  arms  according  to  your  judgment  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir. 

Q. — And  you  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  to  accommodate  the  State, 
through  her  officers,  in  permitting  her  to  accept  of  these  guns  ? 

A. — Yes ;  I  did  not  put  myself  out  of  the  way  any,  because  I  was 


anxious  to  do  it.  I  felt  the  necessity  of  having  as  many  Union  men 
armed  as  possible,  and  I  was  informed  by  the  Governor  that  these  com- 
panies were  organized ;  so  I  assumed  tbe  responsibility  of  issuing  several 
hundred  stand  of  arms,  and  tbe  question  was  raised  at  Washington  as  to 
my  rigbt  to  do  so.  I  knew  I  had  no  rigbt  to  do  so,  but  they  approved 
of  it.  Tbe  War  Department  have  alwaj^s  approved  of  my  acts  out  here, 
although  they  were  contrary  to  regulations;  but  said  I  should  not  issue 
any  more.  At  the  time  they  sent  out  fifteen  thousand  new  arms  last 
spring,  it  was  understood  I  should  arm  new  companies  out  here — so  un- 
derstood by  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor — and  I  expected  authority 
to  do  so,  but  the  authority  never  came;  and,  after  waiting  a  little  while, 
I  wrote  to  the  Secretary,  and  stated  the  whole  circumstances  of  these 
militia  companies,  and  urging  that  I  should  be  authorized  to  issue  some 
more,  and  he  deferred  it;  he  would  not  grant  the  authority  for  the  time. 
I  came  up  then  and  held  on  to  the  arms  until,  I  think,  it  was  about  the 
latter  part  of  August  or  the  first  of  September,  when,  without  any  fur- 
ther application  of  mine,  he  sent  me  this  authority  to  issue  arms  at  my 
discretion  to  organized  militia  companies  of  this  State,  or  in  the  Depart- 
ment, I  think ;  and  it  was  upon  that  that  I  issued  some  thousands  of 
stands  and  about  a  dozen  field  guns,  I  think,  at  different  times. 

Q. — Well,  what  I  mean  by  your  putting  yourself  to  some  trouble — you 
spoke  of  gathering  these  guns  from  the  Presidio  aud  other  posts  in  the 
State,  that  you  might  give  ten  to  the  State  ? 

A.— Yes,  Sir. 

Q. — You  found  it  impossible  to  gather  more  than  seven  ? 

A.— Yes,  Sir. 

Q. — And  these  you  turned  over  as  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Kibhe — The  General  has  turned  over  nine  pieces,  Mr.  Benton. 

General  Wright — Yes,  Sir.  We  thought  we  could  get  more,  but  on  ex- 
amining the  ordnance  we  found  we  could  not  spare  but  seven,  when  it 
was  expected  to  send  ten  more  than  the  two  we  had  already  given.  The 
regular  manner  of  issuing  arms  is  by  a  certain  quota  annually.  I  do  not 
believe  it  amounts  to  more  than  two  hundred  to  California. 

Mr.  Pxuion — What  was  the  custom  you  pursued  with  the  State  author- 
ities, in  furnishing  them  small  arms  and  batteries  of  artillery? 

A. — Well,  I  presume  that  the  Adjutant-General,  in  the  communication 
that  he  addressed  to  me  as  a  requisition  for  these  arms,  had  received  a 
list  of  what  could  be  furnished  from  Captain  McAllister,  and  endeavored 
to  make  that  requisition  correspond  exactly  with  it.  It  was  understood 
that  we  expected  to  furnish  ten  in  the  first  place,  and  then  only  seven. 
I  have  told  Captain  McAllister  to  inform  him  what  he  could  furnish.  I 
w;i-  down  with  him  to  examine  the  guns  on  Angel  Island  and  Grove's 
Point  three  or  four  weeks  ago. 


TESTIMONY  OF  CALLAIIAX. 

Mr.  Callahan  was  called,  and  sworn  : 

Question. — Had  you  any  hay  in  that  building,  Sir,  that  was  burned  the 
Other  night  '. 

Answer. — Yes,  Sir.  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  building;  I  think  I  had 
ten  tons  and  >ix  hundred  pounds. 

Q. — Had  you  any  insurance  on  that? 
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A. — No,  Sir ;  no  insurance. 

Q. — Did  you  know  the  condition  of  the  doors  of  that  building  ? 

A. — No,  Sir;  I  never  was  in  the  building  until  after  the  fire.  The  bay 
was  put  in  by  Bowles  &  Allen,  of  Putah  Creek.  I  bought  thirty-three 
tons,  and  twenty-three  tons  were  stored  there  before  I  bought  it ;  they 
had  it  in  the  receipt,  and  it  lay  there  some  time.  Since  buying  it  I  have 
been  using  that  hay ;  when  I  wanted  any  I  would  go  to  Robertson,  in 
charge  of  the  building,  and  on  his  dray  have  it  brought  to  our  stable.  I 
never  was  in  the  building.  I  got  that  account — ten  tons  and  six  hun- 
dred pounds — from  the  foreman  of  the  stable.  When  it  got  a  little 
threatening  about  the  hay  running  out,  I  remarked,  "  I  think  wre  have 
hajT  enough  to  keep  the  horses  until  another  year,"  and  wished  him  to 
see  how  much  there  was ;  he  went  to  the  books,  and  said  ten  tons  and 
six  hundred  pounds.  That  satisfied  me,  and  the  next  day  after  it  was 
burned. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the  fire  ? 

A. — No,  Sir,  nothing  about  it.  In  fact,  I  was  not  aware  that  the  guns 
were  there  until  the  night  of  the  fire.  Some  four  or  five  of  us  went  on 
the  roof  of  a  house,  looking  at  the  fire,  and  thought  it  was  that  building. 
Wc  went  up  and  stood  at  the  back  door,  in  the  alley,  and  then  spoke 
about  the  guns  or  cannon  being  in  there.  Some  of  them  remarked  that 
they  were  loaded,  or  might  be,  and  the  men  got  away  for  fear  they  might 
be  loaded,  or  there  might  be  powder  in  the  building. 

Q. — Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  said  that  ? 

A. — Well,  I  think  it  was  the  men  who  were  about  the  house.  Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Skaggs  "were  with  me.  I  do  not  know  which.  The  men 
that  were  with  me.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  quite  a  number  of  us  stood 
there. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Eobertson? 

A. — No,  Sir.  I  scarcely  knew  him  until  the  last  few  days.  I  ascer- 
tained then  that  he  was  Mr.  Eobertson.  After  the  fire  I  went  to  his 
house.  Finally,  they  rolled  out  a  lot  of  hay  in  the  front  of  the  building 
which  I  supposed  to  be  my  hay  from  the  looks  of  the  ropes,  etc.  To  as- 
certain about  that,  I  went  to  his  house,  but  he  was  not  there,  and  com- 
ing away  I  met  him.  He  told  me  my  hay  was  in  the  other  building. 
Next  morning  I  went  up  to  see  how  the  building  was  divided,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  it  was  my  hay  there  that  was  burnt. 

Q. — You  do  not  know,  then,  anything  about  the  quantit}T  of  hay  that 
was  in  the  part  with  you  ? 

A. — No,  Sir;  I  do  not  know.  I  understood  there  was  much  more  hay. 
I  think  I  could  see  that  there  was  some  rough  hay,  next  morning,  that 
was  burnt,  and  I  could  see  that  there  was  grass  hay — nice  hay. 

Q. — Was  your  hay  insured? 

A. — No,  Sir;  it  was  not. 


TESTIMONY  OF  FRANK  FOLGER. 

Frank  Folger  was  called  and  sworn  : 

Mr.  Benton. — General,  3-011  may  ask  Mr.  Folger  any  questions  you  de- 
sire ? 

Mr.  Klhbe. — I  will  defer  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Roberts. — I  would  rather  you  would  ask  him. 
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Mr.  Kihhe. — I  will  ask  you  then,  first,  as  you  have  had  charge  of  that 
department,  you  have  assisted  in  making  up  requisitions  for  arms  ? 

A. — Yes.  Sir. 

Q. — What  is  the  form  of  making  a  requisition  in  my  office  ? 

A. — I  can  show  3-011  a  blank,  or,  at  least  a  copy  of  the  form.  [Present- 
ing document  marked  "  C."] 

Mr.  Benton. — To  whom  is  this  directed  ? 

A. — That  was  sent  to  Captain  McAllister,  commanding  at  Benicia  Ar- 
senal. 

Mr.  Kihhe.— ^ot  first  ? 

A. — It  was  sent  to  General  Wright  first. 

Q. — Did  General  Wright  approve  that  requisition  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  Benton. — It  says  on  the  back  :  (:  Eequisition  for  ordnance  stores  for 
Washington  Light  Artillery.  Approved.  Captain  McAllister  will  issue 
as  far  as  practicable  on  this  requisition,  including  the  harness.  (Signed:) 
George  Wright,  Brigadier-General." 

A. — That  was  sent,  and  he  put  that  indorsement  on.  This  is  a  copy  ot 
the  original. 

Mr.  K'lhhi:. — Have  you  made  up  the  requisitions  for  the  last  four  or  five 
months  ? 

A. — Y"es,  Sir;  for  the  last  twelve  months;  I  think  all  of  them  since 
I  have  been  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Benton. — What  do  you  call  that  document,  [marked  "A"]  ? 

A. — This  is  a  letter  to  General  Wright  requesting  him  to  give  an 
order  on  Captain  McAllister,  because  Captain  McAllister  requested  the 
authority  of  General  Wright  to  make  the  issue,  or  has  required  it 
lately. 

Mr.  Kihhe. — Did  you  expect  that  they  would  be  approved  and  returned 
to  my  office  ? 

A. — Yes,  sir;  I  supposed  so.  I  was  waiting  for  it  to  come  back,  ex- 
pecting to  make  out  a  requisition. 

Q. — In  the  case  of  the  other  two  guns  that  were  issued — were  any 
letters  written  to  Captain  McAllister,  as  to  the  parties  who  were  to 
receive  them  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir;  I  have  the  letters  here.  Here  is  one  to  deliver  two 
guns  to  Captain  Coombs,  Washington  Light  Artillery. 

Mr.  Kihhe. — The  committee  will  understand  that  we  were  promised 
ten  guns,  and  we  have  received  nine.  The  first  two  were  issued  as  per 
these  papers. 

Mr.  Roberts — (reads):  "  .Required  by  the  State  of  California,  etc.,  the 
following  stores" — signed  by  General  Kibbe.     To  whom  was  that  sent? 

A. — To  Captain  McAllister. 

Mr.  Kihhe. — Do  you  recollect  whether  those  guns — did  you  ever  con- 
verse anything  about  those  guns,  and  about  the  order  not  being  returned 
by  General  Wright,  or  in  regard  to  any  detail,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 

A. — I  did  not  hear  anything  further  about  it  until  the  guns  arrived 
here. 

Q. — Was  there  any  surprise  when  they  came  ? 

A. — Surprise  to  me  and  surprise  to  you  that  morning  when  I  came 
into  the  office.  I  merel}*  heard  yon  make  the  remark  that  you  had  to 
go  out  and  see  what  to  do  with  those  guns. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  CAPTAIN  LYONS. 

Samuel  Lyons  was  sworn,  and  deposed  as  follows  : 

I  believe  I  had  some  hay  in  the  barn  ;  I  could  not  say  how  much ;  I 
stored  there  last  fall  a  little  over  eighty  tons ;  it  was  next  to  the  alley. 
Last  season  hay  was  very  low,  and  I  let  Robertson  sell  some  of  it  at  fif- 
teen dollars  a  ton,  but  I  only  used  as  little  as  possible  of  it.  This  sum- 
mer I  have  used  occasionally  out  of  it;  and  here  about  Christmas  Eob- 
ertson came  to  me  and  told  me  he  would  like  to  buy  some  of  it.  He 
offered  me  fifteen  dollars  for  it.  I  told  him  I  could  not  stand  that,  but 
he  could  use  some  of  it  for  twenty  dollars ;  and  how  much  he  has  used, 
or  how  much  I  have  used,  1  do  not  know ;  I  can  tell  you  by  looking  at 
the  books.  Since  the  fire  1  have  not  seen  Mr.  Robertson  ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  has  sold  airy  hay  or  not.  I  had  eighty  tons  put  in 
during  the  first  of  the  winter,  twelve  months  ago,  and  insured  it  for  five 
months,  but  let  it  run  out.  How  much  I  had  in  the  barn  at  the  time  of 
the  fire  I  could  not  pretend  to  say.  I  was  at  the  place  the  morning 
after  the  fire,  and  saw  it  was  all  gone  in  ;  had  not  been  there  before  for 
five  or  six  months.  I  have  sent  there  occasionally  for  a  dray  load;  how 
much  I  got  out,  and  what  Eobertson  sold,  I  do  not  know;  that  was  left 
entirely  with  him,  because  he  could  have  sold  me  out ;  I  told  him  he 
might  sell.  I  could  tell  by  looking  at  the  books  exactly  what  I  took 
away,  because  I  kept  an  account. 

Mr.  Benton — I  wish  you  would  ascertain,  and  let  the  committee  know. 


TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  B.  BEATTY. 
George  B.  Beatty  was  sworn,  and  examined  as  follows  : 

Question. — "Will  }rou  be  kind  enough  to  State  to  the  committee  what 
you  know  about  this  fire  ? 

Answer. — Well,  Sir,  I  was  in  the  mill  at  the  time  the  fire  broke  out.  The 
engineer  came  in,  and  said  there  was  a  fire.  I  ran  out,  and  on  over 
there. 

Q. — Please  state  where  the  mill  is  ? 

A. — The  Phoenix  Mill,  on  Thirteenth  street,  corner  of  J.  I  ran  around 
on  L  street,  and  into  the  yard  ;  went  uji  to  the  door,  and  pulled  it  a  lit- 
tle ways  open;  this  was  the  door  opening  towards  L  street,  into  the 
open  lot ;  they  say  the  guns  were  stored  in  there;  I  never  went  further. 
I  opened  it  about  two  feet,  towards  me,  when  a  gentleman  stopped  me. 

Q. — There  was  nothing  to  prevent  you  opening  the  doors  ? 

A. — Nothing  at  all,  Sir.  The  man  stopped  me  ;  "  Close  them  doors/' 
said  he  ;  he  was  a  man ;  I  could  not  say  who  he  was;  I  supposed  it  was 
the  man  that  owned  the  building,  or  I  should  not  have  done  it.  I  told 
them  if  thejr  would  bring  on  some  pails  we  could  put  the  fire  out;  and 
they  fetched  on  one  pail ;  and  then  they  would  not  let  us  into  the  door; 
and  I  went  around  into  a  shed,  and  passed  the  water  up  to  a  gentleman 
on  the  roof;  I  passed  up,  I  guess,  a  dozen  buckets;  he  said  the  water 
did  no  good — he  could  not  get  it  into  the  building. 

Q. — Were  you  in  the  alley  ? 

A. — No,  Sir,  I  did  not  go  into  the  alley. 
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Q. — Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  there  being  powder  in  the 
building  ? 

A. — I  beard  some  hoys  halloo  "  powder !" — boys  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old  ;  I  do  not  know  who  they  were;  when  that  alarm  was  raised, 
there  were  a  good  many  running ;  I  staid  there ;  the  man  on  the  roof 
got  down  before  they  ballooed  "  powder." 

Q. — Did  you  see  anybody  there  tbat  you  knew  ? 

A. — Well,  there  were  a  number  that  I  knew  :  Mr.  Jacobs,  Peter  Mc- 
Graw,  Mr.  Neill,  John  McCord,  and  Joshua  Baker;  did  not  hear  any  of 
them  say  anything  about  the  origin  of  the  fire,  or  about  there  being  pow- 
der there. 

Q. — Well,  is  it  your  opinion  that  when  you  arrived  there  the  fire  could 
have  been  easily  put  out  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir ;  it  could  have  been  put  out  veiy  easy. 

Q. — Did  this  man  who  told  you  to  shut  the  doors  state  any  reason 
for  it  ? 

A. — Yes ;  he  said  the  fire  would  spread ;  he  said,  "  Keep  the  doors 
closed  until  the  engines  can  get  here."  I  told  him  we  could  put  it  out 
Avith  pails  if  they  would  throw  open  the  door. 

Q. — When  you  opened  the  door,  did  you  see  any  fire  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir ;  it  was  getting  right  along  the  bales  of  hay,  right  up  the 
bales,  very  slow,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bales  of  hay. 

Q. — Did  you  notice  whether  or  not  the  opening  of  the  door  had  any 
effect  ? 

A. — No,  Sir.  If  you  opened  it  a  little,  some  little  draught  would 
come  out ;  but  if  you  opened  it  all  the  way,  it  would  have  no  effect  at 
all.  I  asked  the  man  who  wTas  on  the  roof  if  he  could  see  any  hole 
there — in  the  roof — and  he  said  no.  There  was  but  one  man  on  the 
roof — John  McCord.  He  was  not  on  the  roof  at  the  time  I  got  there  ;  1 
think  he  was  on  the  ground  at  the  time  I  arrived  there.  There  were 
not  a  dozen  persons  there,  boys  and  all,  when  I  got  there. 

Q. — AVas  there  much  smoke  in  the  building  at  this  time? 

A. — No,  Sir,  not  in  the  building.  There  was  considerable  smoke  com- 
ing out  of  the  top  somewhere ;  I  do  not  know  where  it  came  out — 
whether  it  was  on  the  roof,  or  whether  it  came  from  the  outside. 

Q. — Did  you  know  that  the  guns  were  in  there  when  you  went  there  ? 

A. — Xo,  Sir,  not  when  I  opened  the  door.  I  heard  before  I  left  some 
one  talk  there,  who  said  the  guns  were  in  there. 

Q. — You  say  you  did  not  run  ? 

A. — I  say  so  now ;  because  I  thought  no  man  would  be  foolish  enough 
to  put  powder  where  there  was  a  lot  of  hay.  1  didn't  believe  there  was 
any  powder  there  ;  did  not  hear  anybody  else  say  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve it. 

Q. — It  is  your  firm  conviction  that  the  fire  could  have  been  put  out  at 
first? 

A. — Yes,  Sir,  and  everj-thing  got  out  of  the  building,  if  they  had 
allowed  the  doors  to  have  been  opened.  If  the  cannon  did  not  weigh 
more  than  twenty  hundred,  they  could  have  got  them  out;  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  it  in  the  world.  I  did  not  notice  who  the  man  was 
that  ordered  me  to  shut  the  door,  because  I  supposed  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  building,  and  of  course  he  had  a  right  to  say  the  doors  should  be 
closed  u])  again.  I  paid  do  attention  to  him;  but  I  thought  if  they  did 
not  want  to  save  the  barn,  all  right.     It  was  not  Robertson;  I  know 
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him  well.  I  did  not  see  him  ahout  there  at  all.  I  stayed  at  the  fire 
until  after  the  inside  work  all  fell  down ;  I  should  think  half  an  hour, 
perhaps — perhaps  longer. 

Q. — You  saw  no  attempt  to  get  the  guns  out  ? 

A. — No,  Sir;  there  was  none. 

Q. — Why  was  there  no  attempt  made  ? 

A. — Because  they  would  not  let  them  open  the  doors.  They  said  the 
fire  would  spread  through  the  building,  and  they  wanted  to  keep  it 
smothered. 

Q. — I  think,  Mr.  Beatty,  some  one  has  stated  to  the  committee  that 
you  saw  a  couple  of  boys  go  down  in  the  direction  of  the  barn,  and 
come  away  in  the  evening  with  a  load — a  bale  or  two  of  hay ;  do  you 
recollect  any  such  circumstance  ? 

A. — There  was  a  team  came  by  the  mill  about  half-past  five  o'clock 
with  a  large  load  of  hay  on,  coming  from  that  way.  I  made  the  remark, 
when  they  came  past,  "  There  is  a  big  load  of  hay  for  one  horse."  It  is 
a  little  up  grade  there,  and  they  had  to  make  the  horse  run  to  get  over 
it.  I  should  think  there  were  six  or  seven  bales,  and  there  were  two 
boys  on  the  load.  It  was  a  big  gray  horse.  I  do  not  know  who  they 
were,  but  I  think  I  should  know  the  horse  or  the  team  if  I  saw  them 
again. 

Q. — I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  that  it  came  from  that  barn  ? 

A. — No  ;  it  came  from  that  way.  I  have  inquired  since,  and  learned 
that  there  was  no  other  hay  stored  anywhere  else  except  in  that  barn. 
It  must  have  come  from  there. 

Q. — Did  you  notice  where  it  went  to  ? 

A. — It  went  over  toward  I  street,  across  the  road ;  over  on  Thir- 
teenth, toward  I,  in  the  direction  that  Bobertson  always  hauls  his  hay 
when  he  hauls  over  that  way.  I  know  Bobertson's  boys — it  was  not 
them.  I  know  two  of  them  j  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  any  more 
or  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  anything  about  Bobertson's  sentiments  ? 

A. — I  never  have  heard  him  express  his  sentiments  at  all ;  only  what 
others  say.  They  say  he  is  a  secesh  ;  I  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not. 
I  never  talked  with  him  a  word  on  politics  in  my  life.  He  has  been  at 
the  mill  there  a  great  deal — rather  more,  I  suppose,  than  I  would  like  to 
have  seen  him. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  who  you  have  heard  speak  of  his  seutiments? 

A. — 1  have  heard,  perhaps,  fifty  in  all. 

Q. — What  is  his  general  character  as  to  loyalty  ? 

A. — As  to  that,  I  could  not  say,  because  I  never  have  heard  the  man 
speak  a  word  on  politics.  Others  say  he  is  the  strongest  secessionist  in 
this  town  ;  he  must  be  pretty  strong. 

Q. — The  object  in  summoning  you  here  was  to  ascertain  who  the  first 
man  was  on  the  top  of  the  roof. 

A. — Well,  John  McCord ;  I  think  he  was  the  only  man  on  the  roof. 
Thero  was  another  man  who  said  he  was  on  the  roof,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Q. — This  Neill  was  on  the  roof,  and  so  was  McGraw  ? 

A. — I  guess  they  were  only  on  the  shed  part.  I  have  heard  folks  say 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  hay  stored  in  there,  but  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  when  I  came  to  see  the  fire;  I  do  not  believe  there  was  twenty  tons 
altogether  in  the  end  building.  Eight  bales  to  the  ton  would  be  about 
the  average,  I  should  think. 

Q. — Did  you  hear  Joshua  Baker  say  that  he  told  Bobertson  the  boys 
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were  going  to  burn  that  building,  and  that  he  had  too  much  to  lose — that 
he  could  not  stand  it  ? 

A. — No  j  I  did  not  hear  Baker  say  anything  about  the  fire  at  all.  I 
helped  him  roll  out  his  hay;  he  was  inside  of  the  building  all  the  time, 
and  I  did  not  hear  him  make  any  remark. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DE.  JAMES  CAPLES. 
James  Caples  called,  and  sworn  : 

Question. — Will  you  state  to  the  committee  all  that  you  know  about  the 
fire  that  occurred  by  which  the  battery  was  burned  the  other  night  ? 

Answer. — I  live  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  M  streets, 
fronting  this  building,  across  the  block  from  it.  When  the  alarm  was  first 
given,  was  tending  to  my  horses  at  the  stables  in  the  rear  of  my  house. 
One  of  my  little  children,  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  called  out,  in  an 
excited  manner,  "  What  a  great  bonfire  there  is  !"  I  saw  it  was  the 
barn ;  finished  watering  my  horses,  went  to  look  at  the  fire  a  whiler  and 
came  back  again. 

Q. — Did  you  visit  the  place  frequently  before  the  fire  ? 

A. — I  was  never  in  it  but  .once,  and  that  was,  I  should  think,  about  a 
week  before  the  fire.  I  should  think  there  were  twenty  to  forty  tons  of 
hay  there  at  that  time;  1  could  not  guess  very  accurately;  there  might 
be  a  great  deal  more. 

Q. — Were  you  in  the  main  building  where  the  cannon  were  afterwards 
stored  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir.  I  did  not  notice  the  doors  specially,  except  that  they 
were  even  doors;  did  not  notice  fastenings;  am  very  little  acquainted 
with  Eobertson.  I  Had  concluded  to  invest  a  little  money  in  hay,  seeing 
the  prospects  of  the  weather,  and  as  I  observed  a  man  hauling  hay  out 
of  that  building,  I  went  up  to  ascertain  whether  the  hay  was  for  sale. 
They  told  me  that  Eobertson  keeps  the  feed  store  on  the  corner  of  the 
square,  and  and  that  he  was  lessee  of  the  building;  went  up  to  see  Eob- 
ertson, and  bought  five  tons  of  him — not  what  was  in  the  barn,  but  some 
that  he  had  in  the  feed  store;  know  nothing  about  his  political  senti- 
ments. I  have  lived  in  that  neighborhood  since  November  twenty-first 
last.     Never  had  any  hay  stored  in  that  building. 


TESTIMONY  OF  T.  W.  MACKFASSEL. 

T.  W.  Mackfasscl  was  called,  and  sworn  : 

lion. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  the  committee  what  you  know 
about  this  fire  that  destroyed  the  brick  barn  where  the  cannon  wero 
stored  ?  '  , 

Answer. — I  will  tell  all  I  know.  I  reside  on  L  street,  betAveen  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth,  on  the  south  side,  and  at  the  time  I  was  sitting  in  the 
room,  reading  the  "Bee,"  when  I  was  disturbed  by  a  noise  that  sounded  to 
me  like  a  blow  of  sound  more  than  anything  else,  and  right  after  that  I 
heard  the  cry  of  fire.  I  went  out  and  saw  it  was  the  east  wing  of  the 
barn  that  was  on  fire;  I  ran  over  to  the  fence  and  looked  on  for  a  little 
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while,  but  did  not  go  near  the  building.  I  had  not  been  there  more  than 
two  or  three  minutes  before  I  saw  some  men  at  the  door  of  the  east  wing. 
It  opens  about  two  feet,  and  I  think  there  was  somebody  made  the  re- 
mark about  a  battery,  and  then  I  ran  back  again.  From  there  I  went 
to  L  street,  near  the  front  door,  and  saw  a  party  of  men  breaking  that 
door  open.  "When  the  door  was  opened  they  all  pitched  in  and  helped 
roll  out  the  hay — all  they  could.     That  is  about  all  I  know. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  persons  that  spoke  about  the  bat- 
tery? 

A. — I  did  not  hear  anything  more  said  about  the  battery.  I  could  not 
hear  who  it  was — it  was  far  from  me.  I  was  in  the  yard,  and  the  remark 
was  made  some  distance  from  me.     I  did  not  see  who  made  it. 

Q. — The  door  was  open  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  ? 

A. — Yes,  Sir,  and  the  men  were  at  it. 

Q. — Did  they  close  the  door  ? 

A. — They  let  it  go.  It  sort  of  shut  again.  I  think  it  was  bolted  on 
the  top. 

Q. — Was  there  any  blaze  when  you  first  got  there? 

A. — I  did  not  see  any  blaze.  It  was  inside  of  the  building  where  the 
fire  was. 

Q. — Well,  do  you  think  the  fire  could  have  been  put  out  at  that  time? 

A. — Well,  I  have  no  doubt  if  somebody  had  rushed  in  and  broke  the 
door  open,  it  might.  I  do  not  know  how  large  it  was,  exactly,  inside — 
whether  there  was  much  burning  or  not.  I  could  not  say,  because  it 
was  closed  right  away  again. 

Q. — Do  }*ou  know  the  names  of  any  people  that  were  there  when  you 
first  got  there  ? 

A. — Well,  Mr.  Skelton  was  with  me,  and  Mr.  Brier. 

Q. — Were  they  there  before  you? 

A. — They  were  there  before  me.  There  were  not  very  many  people 
there  when  I  got  there ;  there  were  four  or  five  before  the  door  on  the 
east  wing  opening  on  the  vacant  lot. 

The  committee  adjourned. 


NINTH     SESSION. 


Tuesday,  March  22d,  1864. 

The  committee  met  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  Present — Messrs.  Benton, 
Smith,  Wood,  and  Scott. 

TESTIMONY  OF  H.  G.  SMITH. 

II.  G.  Smith  was  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows: 

Question. — Tell  us.  Mr.  Smith,  anything  you  know  about  tin'  bay  tbat 
Was  in  the  barn  that   was  burned  mi   .Monday  night  last  ' 

Answer. — A  few  days  before  the  lire  I  bad  bought  a  -mall  lot  of  hay  of 
Robertson,  the  man  tbat  had  the  building  in  charge,  and   the  day  beforo 
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the  fire  be  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  haul  that  hay 
away  that  day.  That  was  on  the  same  day  that  the  fire  occurred — be- 
fore the  fire.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know,  but  if  my  team  had  time  I 
might  probably  haul  it  away.  Said  he  :  "  If  you  let  it  be  till  to-morrow 
I  will  haul  it  down,  and  wont  charge  you  anything  for  it." 

Q. — How  much  hay  had  you  bought  ? 

A. — I  was  to  have  about  twelve  tons.  I  did  not  know  the  exact 
amount  in  there,  but  I  was  to  have  twelve  tons  if  it  was  there — not  all 
in  the  barn,  because  a  part  of  it  was  sold  to  another  party;  but  I  thought 
there  was  about  twelve  tons  coming  to  me.  I  bad  taken  away  three 
tons,  and  the  balance  I  was  to  have.     It  was  grass  hay — common  hay. 

Q. — When  were  you  at  the  building  last? 

A. — Some  two  or  three  days  before  the  fire — perhaps  four  days. 

Q. — How  much  hay  was  there  then? 

A. — In  the  part  of  the  building  I  was  in,  I  should  think  there  was 
perhaps  twenty  or  twenty-five  tons  at  that  time. 

Q. — Did  you  understand  or  learn  whether  that  hay  was  all  .Robert- 
son's ? 

A. — Yes;  it  was  all  Robertson's — all  in  that  part  of  the  building.  In 
the  other  part,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q. — I  mean  the  part  where  the  cannon  were  stored? 

A. — There  were  two  bunches  of  hay,  two  different  piles,  in  that  part 
— that  is,  where  the  cannon  were.  Both  piles  were  grass  hay;  perhaps 
a  little  difference  in  the  hay. 

Q. — Was  there  any  other  hay  in  that  part  ? 

A. — I  think  there  were  a  few  bales  of  oat  hay. 

Q. — Did  you  understand  that  a  part  of  this  hay  belonged  to  Robert- 
son, and  a  part  to  somebody  else? 

A. — No;  I  understood  that  it  all  belonged  to  Robertson,  but  that  some 
other  party  had  a  lien  on  the  hay.  He  told  me  that  he  had  borrowed 
some  money  on  the  hay — that  he  had  something  like  seven  hundred  dol- 
lars in  greenbacks  to  raise  upon  it.  He  said  he  had  three  hundred  dol- 
lars in  greenbacks  already  in  his  safe,  and  if  I  bought,  possibly  I  might 
have  to  help  him  raise  the  balance  of  the  amount  of  greenbacks;  but 
afterwards  he  said  he  had  arranged  all  that  part,  so  that  the  hay  could 
be  allowed  to  be  taken  away. 

Q. — Was  there  any  battery  stored  there  when  you  were  there  last  ? 

A. — No,  Sir. 

Q. — Do  you  recollect  the  day  of  the  week  ? 

A. — I  could  not;  I  think  it  must  have  been  somewhere  about  tho  mid- 
dle of  the  week — Wednesday  or  Thursda}';  I  would  not  bo  positive. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Robertson? 

A. — I  have  been  acquainted  with  him  for  several  years. 

Q. — Do  you  know  his  political  sentiments? 

A. — Well,  I  have  always  understood  they  were — I  suppose  you  would 
call  them  secesh.  I  never  heard  him  say  anything  at  all  about  it,  but  I 
understood  outside  that  he  was  a  secessionist. 

Q. — What  kind  ?  There  are  various  shades,  you  know.  Was  he  a 
violent  secessionist  ? 

A. — I  understood  he  was,  though  I  never  heard  him  say  a  word  on 
the  subject. 

Q. — Did  Robertson  give  any  reason  to  you  for  wanting  you  to  let  the 
hay  remain  there  till  next  day? 

A. — No;  he  merely  Baid  if  1  would  let  it  be  ho  would  haul  it  down 
free  of  charge.     I  did  not  think  anything  of  it  till  after  the  fire,  when  it 
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occurred  to  me  that  it  was  rather  suspicious.  I  thought  at  the  time  that 
perhaps  he  had  sold  the  hay,  and  did  not  want  me  to  know  it — some- 
thing like  that.  He  was  owing  me  some  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  and 
I  was  anxious  to  get  the  hay,  so  as  to  get  my  pay. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  who  had  this  lien  on  the  hay? 

A. — No,  Sir. 

Q. — Then,  of  all  this  hay  that  .Robertson  owned,  how  much  was  really 
his  hay  ? 

A. — Well,  it  was  all  sold  that  he  had  there.  He  had  sold  the  entire 
hill  to  two  different  parties — part  to  me,  and  part  to  a  man  named  Knox. 
He  was  owing  this  man  Knox  some  four  hundred  dollars,  and  sold  him 
ten  tons  of  hay,  and  the  balance  was  due  to  me — about  twelve  tons,  I 
suppose,  three  of  which  I  had  taken. 

Q. — Where  was  the  bay  that  Knox  bad  bought? 

A. — That  had  been  taken  away.  I  should  think  there  were  twenty  or 
twenty-five  tons  in  all,  as  near  as  I  could  judge 

Q. — How  much  do  you  suppose  there  was  of  Callahan's  ha}T — the  oat 
hay? 

A. — I  did  not  know  who  it  was  that  owned  it;  perhaps  there  were  a 
dozen  bales  when  I  was  in  there.  1  was  not  interested,  and  did  not  no- 
tice particularly.  There  might  have  been  ten  tons,  or  thereabouts,  but 
I  doubt  it  very  much. 

Q. — Did  he  tell  you  anything  about  his  having  insurance  on  the  hay  ? 

A. — I  think  he  did  say  it  was  insured. 

Q. — Before  the  fire,  when  you  bought  it? 

A. — No ;  I  do  not  think  he  did  when  I  bought  it.  It  was  afterwards — 
after  the  fire,  I  remember  now.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it  till 
I  heard  it  was  insured  after  the  fire.  I  went  to  Robertson  to  get  him 
to  assign  the  insurance  policy  to  me.  He  said  he  had  assigned  it  to 
another  party,  but  he  would  go  and  see  him.  and  if  he  was  willing  I 
should  have  the  money.     That  was  since  the  fire. 


TENTH     SESSION. 


Thursday,  March  24th,  1S64. 
The  committee  met  at  ten  o'clock. 
Present  :  Messrs.  Benton,  Smith,  Wood,  and  Scott. 
J.  R.  Adkins,  and  C4eorge  F.  Lang  were  sworn  and  examined,  but  the 
Committee  decided  that  their  testimony  was  not  material. 


FTJBTHEJR  TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  SCIIADE. 

John  Schade,  recalled  and  resworn,  testified  as  follows: 

1  have  been  associated  with  General  Kibbe,  in  tbe  capacity  of  Armorer 
since  tin'  Bpring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-fourj  think  1  am  perfectly 

< versanl  with  his  political  feelings.    So  far  as  I  know,  no  man  living  i;i 

the  world  goes  more  fully  for  tbe  Government  and  tor  the  Administrs- 
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tion ;  lie  is  a  real  good  Union  man.  I  know  that  he  has  exercised  care 
and  diligence  in  respect  to  the  arms  in  his  custody.  About  a  year  ago, 
the  Armory  being  on  Fifth  street,  between  I  and  J  streets,  there  was  a 
report  that  another  house  right  in  front,  on  J  street,  was  occupied  by  a 
secessionist  named  Wilcoxson,  and  that  they  were  holding  secret  meetings 
there,  at  night.  JIhe  Armory  was  a  good  fire-proof  building.  General 
Kibbe  came  to  me  and  asked  if  there  was  any  danger  that  the}'  could  break 
through  the  wall  from  J  street  and  steal  the  arms.  We  had  about  five 
hundred  only  stored  there  at  the  time  ;  this  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon;  I  told  him  I  had  a  good  dog.  and  would  move  the  ammunition 
wagon  away  from  that  side,  so  that  he  could  get  right  at  that  wall,  and 
put  the  dog  in.  I  then  thought  there  would  be  no  danger,  and  I  would 
look  out  myself.  Four  or  five  days  afterwards  he  thought  it  best  to  be 
secure,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  a  good  fire-proof  building  on  the  main 
street ;  it  happened  that  there  was  one  on  J  street,  and  he  immediately 
rented  that  and  put  the  arms  in  there  for  security.  My  profession  is  that 
of  a  gunsmith.  I  have  to  repack  and  examine  and  clean  arms  when 
they  arrive;  sometimes  they  are  broken.  General  Kibbe  always  told  me 
to  take  the  best  of  care  of  them  I  could  ;  he  told  me  several  times  to 
look  out,  for  there  were  a  great  many  reports  about  secessionists.  I  told 
him  there  never  was  a  stroke  of  a  bell  for  a  fire  alarm,  or  anything  of 
the  kind,  but  what  I  went  right  to  the  Armory.  At  one  time,  about  four 
months  ago.  I  was  a  little  afraid  ;  I  had  seen  two  or  three  suspicious  men 
around,  and  told  General  Kibbe  I  would  like  to  hire  a  man  to  watch,  and 
1  would  stay  there  mj'self ;  he  told  me  to  do  so,  and  I  hired  a  watchman, 
and  had  him  on  the  outside  with  a  loaded  pistol.  I  did  not  know  this 
battery  was  coming  until  Saturday  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  when  a 
drayman  came  up  with  a  load  of  goods,  and  told  me  the  guns  were  at 
the  levee.  General  Kibbe  had  told  me  the  guns  were  going  to  issue,  but 
he  did  not  want  them  here,  because  there  was  no  room  for  them.  He  had 
given  me  no  directions,  as  Armorer,  in  regard  to  those  cannon.  I  had 
known  this  .Robertson  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  when  lie  boarded  with  me  at  a  respectable  house. 
I  considered  him  then  a  perfect  gentleman  ;  never  spoke  to  him  more 
than  once  afterwards  till  the  time  the  building  was  hired;  after  the  fire 
I  heard  he  was  a  secessionist,  but  never  before.  If  1  had  heard  it  before 
1  would  have  informed  General  Kibbe. 

To  General  Kibbe — A  certain  carman  has  done  the  work  for  the  Armory 
till  about  eighteen  months  ago;  always  did  his  work  properly.  General 
Eibbe  sent  for  me  to  come  to  his  otfice,  and  told  me  he  understood  this 
drayman  was  a  secessionist;  that  he  had  it  from  good  authority.  I 
told  him  the  man  was  a  kind  of  a  wild  talker,  but  he  had  never  said  a 
word  against  the  Government  in  my  presence.  General  Kibbe  said  if 
he  was  a  secessionist  he  could  do  do  more  hauling  for  the  State.  Two 
or  three  day.-  afterwards  General  Kibbe  pointed  out  another  drayman, 
and  said  that  was  the  man  1  was  to  employ  hereafter;  his  name  is  Col- 
lar ;   he  is  just  as  good  a  Union  man  as  there  is  living. 

To  the  Committee — The  best  way  to  do  damage  to  a  cannon  is  to  spike 
it  with  a  rat-tail  file.  A  man  could  spike  ten  guns  in  five  minutes,  with 
lour  hits  worth  of  tiles;  he  need  not  hammer  at  all — just  drop  them  in 
aiel  break  them  off,  and  the  cannon  is  good  for  nothing  after  it  is  >|>iked 
in  that  way,  except  for  the  metal.  They  have  tried  it  in  the  United 
State-  and  in  Europe, bat  never  could  make  the  guns  good  lor  anything, 
y  have  been  drilled  out,  hut  that  is  of  no  acconnt.  That  was  done 
Once  here,  but  the  result  was,  that  one  man  lost  his  life  and  another  had 
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his  arm  shot  off.  The  best  way  to  protect  guns  from  spiking  is  to 
watch  them.  I  never  told  General  Kibbe,  but  I  was  afraid  those  guns 
would  be  spiked  on  the  levee,  and  got  a  friend  of  mine  to  watch  them 
there,  and  see  that  nobody  took  the  leather  covers  off,  and  looked  into 
the  holes.  They  should  be  guarded,  or  kept  in  a  safe  house,  where  no 
man  mean  enough  to  spike  them  can  get  at  them. 


TESTIMONY  OF  A.  W.  BISHOP. 

A.  "W.  Bishop  was  sworn,  and  testified  as  follows  : 

I  have  known  General  Kibbe  by  sight  for  several  years ;  have  had 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  about  a  year,  and  for  the  past  eight  or 
nine  months  rather  intimate  ;  know  his  political  predilections  as  I  do 
those  of  others  of  my  acquaintance — by  their  talk ;  have  had  conversa- 
tions with  him  of  a  political  nature  ;  I  do  not  know  how  often.  The 
most  I  ever  heard  him  express  himself  upon  political  matters  was  at  the 
time  of  our  encampment.  He  made  special  inquiries  as  to  the  political 
tenets  of  the  different  merchants  of  our  town,  when  they  made  applica- 
tion to  furnish  supplies  for  the  encampment.  He  expressed  to  me  the 
reason  ;  I  think  he  used  these  words — that  "  No  Copperhead  should 
receive  a  cent  from  the  Government  through  him."  I  do  not  know  that 
I  had  any  conversation  particular!}*  with  him  in  which  the  line  of  policy 
or  principles  of  the  Federal  Administi'ation  were  argued,  except  as  the 
conversation  came  up  with  others  ;  I  have  heard  him  express  his  views 
in  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Administration.  In  a  conversa- 
tion between  myself,  General  Kibbe,  and  two  or  three  others — we  were 
taking  dinner  together,  and  the  conversation  was  principally  upon  po- 
litical matters,  of  the  Administration  and  the  affairs  of  the  Nation — I 
think  we  all  agreed  perfectly  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  and 
I  am  a  very  strong  supporter  of  it.  I  have  always  supposed  him  to  be 
a  firm  and  determined  friend  of  the  Government. 

The  Committee  adjourned  till  evening. 


Majority  Report  of  Joint  Committee. 


MAJORITY    REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker  : — The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  a  battery  of 
seven  guns  by  fire,  on  the  evening  of  March  fourteenth,  in  the  City  of 
Sacramento,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

Firs/ — They  find  that  the  Adjutant-General,  W.  C.  Kibbe,  was  informed 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  by  Captain  .McAllister,  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  Arsenal  at  Benicia,  that  he  was  prepared  to  issue  seven 
pieces  of  artillery,  with  caissons  and  equipments,  and  that  the  next  day, 
February  twenty-sixth,  General  Kibbe  presented  a  request  or  requisition 
on  the  commanding  General  of  this  Department  for  an  order  on  Captain 
McAllister  for  the  issuance  of  the  same  to  the  State  of  California.  In  a 
letter  from  Captain  McAllister  to  Colonel  Drum,  dated  March  seven- 
teenth, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  handed  to  the  committee  by 
1         iral  Wright,  he  says  : 

"I  received  the  order  for  the  issue  from  the  Commanding  General  on 
February  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four.  My  letter  advising 
General  Kibbe  of  the  fact,  and  stating  that  I  was  ready  to  make  the 
issue,  was  dated  February  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
General  Kibbe'e  requisition  for  the  stores  was  dated  February  twenty- 
sixth,  and  was  received  on  the  second  instant.  The  issue  was  unavoida- 
bly delayed  until  the  eleventh  instant,  so  that  General  Kibbe  was  ex- 
pecting the  stores  some  eight  days." 

On  the  twelfth  of  March  the  stores  arrived  in  Sacramento — General 
Eibbe  Bays,  "unexpectedly." 

cond — The  committee  find  that  Governor  Low  had  expressly  stated 
to  the  Adjutant-General  thai  he  did  not  wish  the  guns  and  stores  brought 
to  this  place  at  all,  for  two  reasons:  1-t — They  would  not  be  safe  here;  and 
2d — They  would  oot  be  as  near  the  places  for  which  they  were  part  of 
them  destined,  viz:  San  Jose"  and  Stockton.  And  that  the  said  requisi- 
tion was  made  without  the  order  or  even  knowledge  of  the  Commander- 
in-<  Ihief. 

Third — That  when  they  arrived  here  the  guns  and  caissons  were  put 
into  a  building  without  proper  fastenings,  (one  door  being  tied  with  a 
hay  rope,  ana  very  easily  pulled  open,)  and  that  no  inquiry  was  made 
into  the  character  and  Bentiments  of  the  man  who  had  the  custody  of 
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the  keys  and  care  of  the  building;  that  no  guard  or  watch  was  put  over 
the  property. 

Fourth — The  man  who  had  the  lease  of  the  building,  and  of  whom 
General  Kibbe  rented,  who  had  the  care  and  custody  of  it  after  the  guns 
were  stored  there,  is  a  well  known  secessionist. 

Fifth — This  man  (R.  L.  Robertson)  had  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
tons  of  hay  of  his  own  in  the  building;  that  in  all  there  were  not  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  tons;  that  Eobertson  was  insured  for  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

Sixth. — That  after  the  fire  was  discovered  a  portion  of  the  guns  might 
have  been  saved,  had  not  Eobertson  stated  that  he  did  not  know  but 
there  was  powder  in  the  building,  thus  frightening  the  people  away. 

Seventh — The  committee  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  fire  was  the  work 
of  some  secessionist,  kindled  by  pouring  camphene  on  the  gun  carriages, 
with  hay  thrown  over  them,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  roof  of  the  building. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  think  that  General  Kibbe  erred  in  or- 
dering or  allowing  the  guns  to  have  been  brought  to  this  city  at  all; 
that  he  was  negligent  in  not  looking  more  closely  at  the  security  of  the 
doors  of  the  building  in  which  he  stored  the  battery ;  that  he  is  to  be 
blamed  for  not  knowing  the  sentiments  of  the  man  Eobertson,  of  whom 
he  hired  the  building;  that  he  erred  in  not  having  put  a  guard  over  the 
guns  day  and  night. 

The  committee  also  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  accompanying 
resolution. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HUNT, 
WOOD, 
SMITH. 
BENTON. 


State  of  California, 


Sacramento.  } 

March  30th,  1864.  J 

To  John  Hemsley,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Senate.  Dr. 


•    Name. 


For  summoning  George  Brier... 
For  summoning  Joshua  Baker.. 
Fur  summoning  John  Nelson.... 
For  summoning  William  Neely. 

For  summoning McGraw.. 

For  summoning  ( ).  Cronkitc 

For  summoning  John  Skelton... 
For  summoning  -    —  Kelly 


For  summoning  Honorable  W".  S.  Montgomery 

For  summoning  D.  B.  Callahan 

Pot  summoning  Captain  Lyons 

For  summoning  If.  <;.  Smith 

Mileage  on  above,  at  Lwenty  cents  each 


Ani"iint. 


S2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 

■1    Ml) 

2   10 


Total $26   10 
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The  above  service  was  rendered  in  the  case  of  the  inquiry  concerning 
destruction  of  ordnance  by  fire  at  Sacramento,  on  Monday  night,  March 
fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

JOHX  HEMSLEY,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Senate. 

Sacramento,  | 

March  30th,  1864.  j 

State  of  California. 

To  William  M.  Eider.  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Assembly.  Dr. 


Name. 


Amount. 


For  summoning  John  Schade 

For  summoning  F.  Malone 

For  summoning  B.  Uahoon 

For  summoning  William  Siddons 

For  summoning  E.  L.  Eobertson 

For  summoning  Joshua  Baker 

For  summoning  Frederick  Walters  

For  summoning  Eobert  Eobertson 

For  summoning  Edward  Eobertson 

For  summoning  Mr.  Holmes 

For  summoning  John  Francis 

For  summoning  George  A.  Beatty 

For  summoning  Frank  Mackfassel 

For  summoning  Doctor  Caples • 

For  summoning  Brigadier-Geueral  George  Wright 

For  summoning  John  Schade 

For  summoning  Mr.  Milan 

For  summoning  Mr.  Atchins 

For  summoning  Mr.  Lang 

For  summoning  A.  W.  Bishop  

For  summoning  William  Eichards 

For  summoning  C.  L.  Knowles 

For  summoning  Mr.  Schmeiscr 

Mileage  on  above,  twenty  cents  each 


82  00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
2  00 
2  00 
2  00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
60 


Total 850  60 


The  above  service  was  rendered  in  the  case  of  the  inquiry  concerning 
the  destruction  of  ordnance  by  tire  at  Sacramento,  on  Monday  night, 
March  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

WILLIAM  M.  RLDEB,  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Assembly. 

R  Ived,  By  the  Assembly,  the  Senate  concurring,  that  Amoe  Bowman 
and  A.  .1.  Marsh  be  and  are  hereby  allowed  seventy-five  dollars  each, 
and  that  William  M.  Rider  he  allowed  fifty  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  and 
Eemsley  be  allowed  twenty-six  dollars  and  forty  cent-,  to  be  paid 
one  half  out  of  the  Contingent  Fund  of  the  Assembly,  and  one  half  out 
of  the  Contingent  Fund  of  the  Senate. 


Minority  Report  of  Joint  Committee. 


ZVLENTOIIITY    REPORT, 


To  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California  : 

The  minority  of  your  Joint  Committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  a  battery  of  seven  guns,  by  fire,  on  the  night 
of  March  fourteenth,  in  the  City  of  Sacramento,  beg  leave  to  report  : 

That  they  agree  with  the  majority  of  the  committee  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  destruction  of  the  battery  "was  caused  by  parties  unknown,  and 
in  the  supposition  that  those  parties  are  secessionists,  and  suggest  that 
the  testimony  bearing  upon  this  point  be  submitted  to  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney  of  the  City  and  County  of  Sacramento  for  his  consideration. 

It  seems  from  the  testimony  that  General  Kibbe  had  not  been  notified 
that  the  order  had  been  issued  by  General  "Wright  directing  Captain 
McAllister  to  deliver  the  battery;  and  it  is  further  in  proof  that  the 
usual  course  has  been,  in  such  cases,  to  give  such  notification.  It  is, 
therefore,  fair  to  presume  that  General  Kibbe  had  no  actual  knowh 
that  the  guns  would  be  issued  at  any  specified  time,  or  that  they  would 
be  forwarded  to  him  at  Sacramento,  without  a  requisition  on  his  part  to 
that  effect ;  and  in  fact,  therefore,  the  guns  arrived  ••  unexpectedly"  to 
him. 

Your  committee  find  no  repugnance  in  the  testimony  on  this  point. 
It  has  been  the  usual  custom  for  the  Adjutant-General  to  make  requisi- 
tions for  arms.  etc..  without  the  express  order  of  the  Governor.  General 
Kibbe  expected  to  cause  these  guns  to  be  issued  to  certain  artillery  com- 
pany- in  this  Suae,  direct  from  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Benicia, 
as  had  been  done  on  a  previous  occasion  to  Captain  Coombs  at  Napa 
City;  and  if  General  Kibbe  bad  been  notified  by  Captain  McAllister  or 
1  eral  Wright  that  seven  guns  were  ready  to  be  is>iied.  in  compliance 
with  his  letter  of  February  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  they  would  have  been  drawn  by  requisitions  in  favor  of  the  parties 
bom  they  were  intended. 

[Jpon  the  arrival  of  the  guns  at  Sacramento,  General  Kibbe  used  ail 

tsible  diligence   in   procuring  a   safe    storeroom    for  them  —  the   fact 
g  clear  that  the  State  itself  has   been  criminally  negligent  in  having 
failed  to  provide  an  arsenal,  or  to  furnish  means  Adjutant  General 

to  secure  State  ordnance  and  stores  from  loss  or  destruction.     And  the 
further  fact  is  fully  shown,  that  the  City  of  Sacramento  does  not  con- 

10 
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tain  a  building  suitable  for  the  purpose  which  could  be  procured  for  the 
use  of  the  State 

In  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  the  persons  to  whom  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral applied,  recommended  this  particular  building  in  which  the  guns 
wore  stored  as  a  most  suitable,  commodious,  sale,  and  secure  place  of 
storage  ;  it  was  considered  lire-proof,  constructed  of  brick-,  and  with 
iron-covered  doors,  and  comparatively  safe,  from  its  isolated  position. 
The  door  on  L  street  was  secured  with  an  iron  bar  on  the  inside,  and 
the  door  on  the  alley  in  the  rear  by  a  heavy  padlock  on  the  outside. 
Any  defect  that  may  have  existed  in  these  fastenings  was  not  made 
known  to  General  Kibbe,  nor  was  there  any  reason  to  suspect  such 
defect,  for  it  appears  that  General  Kibbe  was  assured  that  the  fastenings 
were  all  secure.  The  State  Armorer,  John  Schade,  who  has  faithfully 
filled  that  position  for  nine  years  past,  superintended  the  storing  of  the 
guns,  and  witnessed  the  securing  of  the  fastenings  on  Saturday  night, 
and  everything  was  apparently  safe.  That  the  defect  in  the  fastenings 
of  the  door  appears  to  have  been  this  :  that  the  iron  bar  on  the  inside 
of  the  L  streel  door  was  short,  and  liable  to  be  slipped  out  of  its  place, 
and  that  to  keep  it  to  its  place  a  piece  of  rope  was  bound  around  it  and 
fastened  to  nails  driven  in  the  door;  that  by  springing  this  door,  it  is 
supposed  the  fastening  may  have  been  released  partially,  and  the  door 
thus  opened.  General  Kibbe  had  neither  authority  to  employ  a  guard, 
nor  means  provided  to  pay  one,  nor  is  there  any  sufficient  Contingent 
Fund  provided  for  his  office  to  enable  him  to  procure  such  or  similar 
services. 

Your  committee  cannot  see  that  General  Kibbe  is  responsible  for  the 
sentiments  of  Eobertson.  That  he  is  a  secessionist,  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  that  there  are  many  more  of  the  same  stripe  in  Sacramento,  as 
shown  by  testimony  before  the  committee,  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  even 
supposed  by-many  of  our  people  that  persons  entertaining  such  senti- 
ments are  to  be  found,  not  on]y  among  the  private  citizens  on  our 
coast,  but  in  places  of  public  trust.  It  is  shown  that  General  Kibbe 
has  used,  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions,  the  greatest  diligence  in 
protecting  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  this  Slate  from  the  hands 
of  secessionists,  and  all  other  parties;  and  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
only  place  in  the  City  of  Sacramento  in  which  to  store  this  battery,  with 
any  probable  safety  from  tire,  was  procured  by  General  Kibbe. 

Your  commit  tee  think  it  unnecessary  to  indulge  in  fruitless  lamenta- 
tion over  the  ashes  of  this  battery,  We  need  the  --mis.  To  place  them 
again  in  serviceable  condition  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  State,  and  that 
speedily.  The  loss  of  this  property  falls  upon  the  State  ;  the  State 
must  restore  it.  We  therefore  presenl  a  lull  providing  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  remount  this  battery,  and  recommend  its  immediate  passage. 

Your  committee  would  further  recommend  that  his  excellency  the 
Governor  be  requested  to  offer  a  suitable  reward  for  suoh  information  as 
will  lead  to  the  eouvietion  of  the  incendiaries,  believing,  from  informa- 
tion reported  to  (hem.  that  such  a  course  will  prove  successful  in  detect- 
ing and  bringing  to  condign  punishment  the  guilty  parties,  and.  a  jcord- 
ingly,  su!>m i i  accompanying  joint  resolution  to  that  effect. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

!•:.  W.   ROBERTS, 

( )f  Senate  Commit  t< 

THOS.  SCOTT, 

( >f  Assembly  Committee. 


APPENDIX. 


VOUCHERS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

EEFERKED  TO  IN  THE  FOREGOING  TESTIMONY. 


[Copy.] 

General  Head-Quarters,  State  of  California,  \ 

Adjutant-General's  Office,  Sacramento,  Feb.  26th,  1864.  } 

General  :  I  have  the  honor  to  request  an  order  directing  the  issuance 
to  the  State  of  California,  by  Captain  McAllister,  commanding  Benicia 
Arsenal,  of  the  following  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  viz  : 

5  (five)  Six-pounder  brass  guns. 

2  (two)  Twelve-pounder  brass  howitzers. 

7  (seven)  Gun  carriages,  complete. 

7  (seven)  Caissons,  complete. 

7  (seven)  Sponge  buckets. 

7  (seven)  Tar  buckets. 

7  (seven)  Gunner's  gimlets, 

7  (seven  I   Haversacks. 

7     -even)  Gunners'  Pincers. 
14  (fourteen)  Handspikes.  , 

7     seven)    Lanyards. 

7  (seven)  Port-fire  stocks. 

7  (seven  |   Linstocks. 

7     -even)  Port-fire  c;i 

1  I  i  fourteen  )  Sets  harness  for  two  leading  horses. 
14  (fourteen  )  Sets  harness  for  two  wheel  horses. 

7     seven)  Priming  wires. 

7     seven  |   Prolonges. 
14  (fourteen!  Sponge  covers. 
14  (fourteen)  Sponges  and  rammers. 

Lve)  Tangent  scales  for  six-pounder  guns. 

-  Tan  gen  1  -'-ales  for  twelve-pounder  howitzers. 

7  Carpaulins. 

7    seven)  Thumbstalls. 
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7  (seven)  Tow  hooks. 
7  (seven)  Tube  pouches. 
7  (seven)  Vent  covers. 
7  (seven)  Vent  punches. 
3  (three)  Worms  and  staves. 
7  (seven)  Spare  wheels. 
7  (seven)  Spare  poles. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  General, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

[Signed:]  WM.  C.  KIBBE, 

Adjutant-General. 
Brigadier-General  Geo.  Wbight, 

Commanding  Department  of  Pacific,  U.  S.  A. 


A  true  copy. 

seal.    \-  Wm.  C.  Kibbe, 

Adjutant-General  State  of  California. 


[CIA  Arse 

March  17th;  186-1 


Benicia  Arsenal,  Cab,  ) 


Col.  E.  C.  Drum, 

Ass't  Adj't-General  IT.  S.  Army. 

Headquarters  Department  Pacific. 

Sir: — I  have  the  honor  to  enumerate  below  the  dates  of  the  orders, 
letters,  and  requisitions  which  determined  the  issue  of  the  battery  lately 
destroyed  lrv  fire  in  Sacramento.  This,  is  rendered  necessary  by  state- 
ments which  appeared  in  the  "Sacramento  Union"  of  the  sixteenth 
instant.  Quotation — "It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Adjutant-General  * 
that  the  wood  work,  etc.,  can  be  rebuilt  tor  two  thousand  live  hundred 
dollars.  *  *  *  *  General  Kibbe  states  that  the  ordnance  was  -rut 
him  rather  unexpectedly." 

I  received  the  order  for  the  issue  from  the  Commanding  General  on 
February  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-tour.  My  letter  advising 
General  Kibbe  of  the  fact,  and  stating  that  1  was  ready  to  make  the 
issue,  was  dated  February  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
General  Kibbe's  requisition  for  the  stores  was  dated  February  twenty- 
sixth,  and  was  received  on  the  Becond  instant.  The  issue  was  unavoida- 
bly delayed  until  the  eleventh  instant,  so  that  General  Kibbe  was  ex- 
pecting th<  Borne  eight  days. 

Below  please  find  the  ires  sent  to  Sacramento  on  the 

•  tli  instant  : 


Gums 

bairn 

Implements 
Harm—.    .. 

Muskets..  .. 

Total.. 


82.498  40 
4.460  75 

270  92 
1.383  90 

692  00 


89,305  97 


These  articles  were  made  in  the  East,  at  arsenals  at  which  they  have 
every  facility  for  manufacturing,  and  seasoned  timber.  The  cost  out 
here  to  make  them  would  far  exceed  the  above,  with  the  addition  of  the 
freight  paid,  which  has  not  been  considered  in  the  above. 

1  am.  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  McALLISTEB, 

Captain  of  Ordnance,  Commanding. 


Official  copy. 


Headquarters.  Sacramento,  ") 

March  21st,  1864.  j 

G.  WRIGHT, 

Brigadier-General  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 


[Copy.] 


[    C    ] 


General  Headquarters,  State  or  California.  1 

Adjutant-General's  Office,  Sacramento,  Jan.  16th,  1.864.  j 

Capt.  J.  McAllister, 

Chief  of  Ordnance  Dep'f  of  Pacific, 

Commanding  Benicia  Arsenal. 

Sin: — Please  deliver  to  the  bearer  the  ordnance  and  ordnaoce  stores 
called  for  by  the  requisition  inclosed,  and  the  same  will  be  duly  receipted 
for  as  issued  to  the  State  of  California. 

1  am.  Sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


ied:] 


WM.  0.  KIBBE, 

Adjutant-General. 


[Copy.] 
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[  D  ] 


General  Headquarters,  State  of  Calieornta. 

Adjutant-General's  Office,  Sacramento,  Feb.  1st,  1861 


} 


Captain  : — Inclosed  find  requisition,  duly  indorsed  by  General  Wright. 
I  hope  this  will  secure  full  equipments  for  your  corps. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  obedient  servant, 

[Signed:]  WM.  0.  KIBBE, 

Adjutant-General. 
Capt.  Nathan  Coombs. 

Commanding  Washington  Light  Artillery, 

Napa  City. 


[E  ] 

[Copy.] 

Requited  by  the  State  of  California,  for  the  use  of  the  militia  in  prac- 
tice of  bayonet  exercise,  the  following  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  : 
Fifty  muskets,  complete  for  fencing. 

[Signed:]  WM.  C.  KIBBE, 

Adjutant  General. 
February  17th,  1864. 


[Copy.] 

ORDER  FOR  SUPPLIES,  No.  4028. 


Ordnance  Office,  { 

52.  J 


Washington,  Sept.  17th,  L862. 


To  Capt.  J.  McAllister, 

Benicia  Arsenal 


Sir: — You  are  hereby  required  to  issue  to  General  "Win.  C.  Kibbe, 
Adjutant-General  of  California,  Sacramento,  on  account  of  quota  of 
arms  due  under  the  law  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eight,  the  following 
ordnance  Btores,  via  : 
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128  rifled  muskets,  model  of  1855,  (Cal.  58,)  with  appendages. 

$13  93  each '. 

1lk  sets  of  accoutrements  for  same,  S3  75  each 


$1,783  04 
480  00 


S2,263  04 


Being  equivalent  (at  thirteen  dollars  per  musket)  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  and  one-thirteenth  (174  1-13)  muskets. 

[Signed:]  J  AS.  W.  RIPLEY, 

,        Brigadier-General,  Chief  of  Ordnance. 


t — ^—         A  true  cop}-. 

■]      SEAL.    I  WM.    C.    KlRBE, 

(_  )  Adjutant-General. 


[Copy.] 


Sacramento,  January  loth,  1864. 


General  : — I  will  furnish  you  one  thousand  stand  of  small  arms  and 
equipments  for  organized  militia  companies  of  this  State,  under  the 
restrictions  which  the  War  Department  have  imposed  on  me,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  supply  which  you  requested  of  me  some  time  since. 

Please  let  me  know  where  you  will  receive  the  arms. 

Yours, 

[Signed:]  G.  WEIGHT, 

Brigadier-General. 
General  Kibbe, 

Adjutant-General. 

( Indorsed :) 

, — '  —         "A  true  copy. 

1     SEAL.     V  ,c  W.M      C.    KrBBE, 

(  )  "Adjutant  General." 
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[Copy.] 


[  H  ] 


Required,  by  the  State  of  California,  for  the  "  Washington  Light  Artil- 
lery," the  following  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  : 


2  Six-pounder  brass  guns. 
2   Six-pounder  gun  carriages,  com- 
plete 
2  Six-pounder  field  caissons. 

4  Sets  of  wheel  harness,  for  two 

horses. 
4  Sets  of  leading  harness,  for  two 

horses. 
4    Handspikes. 
4  Elayersacks. 
4  Tube  poaches. 
4  Thumbstalls. 

4  Sponges  and  rammers,  six-p'dr. 
2   Priming  wires. 
4  Sponge  covers. 
2  Linstocks. 


-J    SEAL.    > 


[Signed  :] 


1  Worm  and  staff. 

2  Sponge  buckets,  (wood.) 
4   Tar  buckets. 

2  Prolonges. 

2   Yeni  punches. 

2  Gunner's  pincers. 
2  Tow  hooks. 

1  Tangenl  scale. 

2  Gunner's  gimlets. 
4  Tarpaulins,  large. 
2   Spare  wheels. 

2  Spare  poles. 

2  Vent  covers. 

2  Port-fire  stocks. 

4  Lanyards  for  primers. 

30  Artil'y  sabres,  belts,  and  plates. 


WM.  C.  KIBBE, 

Adjutant-General. 


(Indorsed :) 

■■  Requisition  for  ordnance,  etc..  for  Washington  Light  Artillery. 
"Approved. — Captain  McAllister  will  issue  as  far  as  practicable  on  this 
requisition,  including  the  harness. 

•■[Signed:]  G.   WEIGHT, 

"  Brigadier-General. 


SEAL. 


1 


■•  A  true  Copy. 


'•  Wm.  C.  Kibre, 

••  Adjutant-General." 


[I  ] 
I.  land  Stand  ford,  laving  been  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  says: 

That  during  the  t  wo  years  past,  while  acting  as  Governor  <>f  this  I 
1  had  frequenl  occasion  to  notice  the  care  and  fidelity  with  which  < reneral 
Kibbc  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Adjui  ant-(  lencral.  and  par- 
ticularly the  anxiety  always  manifested  by  him  in  the  protection  ami 
safety  of  our  State  arms,  he  having,  on  many  occasions,  brought  this 
subjret  to  my  notice  officially.  In  my  opinion,  no  officer  could  have  dis- 
charge! his  duties  with  greater  fidelity  in  all  the  various  branches  than 


did  Adjutant-General  Kibbe  during  my  official  term  as  Governor  of  this 
State  ;  certainly,  no  man  could  have  taken  better  care  of  the  military 
property  of  this  State  with  the  means  at  his  disposal. 

LELAND  STANFORD. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  fourth  day  of  April,  A.  D.  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-four. 

rsxAMP.l  PEESCOTT  KOBINSON,  f*"      1 

Notary  Public.      \  SEAI"  j 


[J  J 

John  Schade,  of  Sacramento  City,  having  been  duly  sworn,  deposcth 
and  says : 

That  he  has  served  in  the  capacity  of  State  Armorer  since  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-four;  that  General  Kibbe  has  at  all  times,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  been  most  watchful  of  the  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores 
on  hand  a1  different  periods,  cautioning  me  almost  weekly  upon  the  mat- 
ter; that  for  a  period  of  several  months,  when  it  was  found  that  there 
might  be  an  uprising  in  this  State.  I  was  not  only  ordered  to  keep  an 
armed  watchman  about  the  Armory  at  night,  but  that  General  Kibbe 
would  nightly,  between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock  p  M.,  visit  the  vicinity  of 
the  Armory  to  see  if  there  were  any  suspicious  movements  about  there. 
That  I  am  certain  that  General  Kibbe  could  not  have  expected  the  bat- 
tery of  guns  on  the  twelfth  ultimo  to  arrive  in  Sacramento,  he  having 
told  me  that  the  same  would  be  issued  direct  from  the  Benicia  Arsenal 
to  the  companies  for  which  the}-  were  intended,  viz:  at  San  .lose 
and  Marysville  ;  and  further.  General  Kibbe  in  all  cases,  after  having 
ordered  arms  to,  be  brought  to  Sacramento,  always  notified  me  of  the 
same,  in  order  that  J  might  be  prepared  to  receive  them,  with  instruc- 
tions that  should  they  come  on  Sunday  they  must  be  stored  in  the  Arse- 
nal immediately.  In  the  }-car  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six.  during  the 
activity  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  in  San  Francisco,  General  Kibbe 
telegraphed  to  me  to  secure  the  doors  of  the  Arsenal  by  a  steel  combi- 
nation padlock,  and  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  upon  the  same  ;  that  I  re- 
garded  the  building  where  the  guns  were  destroyed  as  a  Bafe  and  secure 
place  to  Btore  them,  and  bo  informed  the  Adjutant-General;  that  the 
fastenings  were  sufficiently  secure,  which  matter  (being  a  lock  and  gun- 
smith i  General  Kibbe  generally  defers  to  my  opinion.  Also,  that  on  the 
•ning  of  the  twelfth  of  March,  at  about  eight  o'clock.  1  met  General 
Kibbe  at  or  near  the  office  of  Wells,  Fargo  A:  Co.,  in  this  city,  and  told 
him  that  there  were  a  lot  of  cannon  on  the  levee  marked  to  him  ;  he 
ied,  ••  T hat  can't  be  bo,  they  are  probably  for  the  general  Govern- 
ment." I  said.  "No,  your  name  is  on  the  boxes  which  the  drayman 
brought  up."  ITc  then  remarked  his  surprise  that  they  should  have  been 
B  without  his  orders ;  said  he  did  not  want   them  here — had  no 
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place  to  store  them,  and  told  me  to  start  immediately,  and,  if  possible, 
find  a  secure  place  for  them. 

JOHN  SCHADE. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  tbis  fourth  day  of  April,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four. 

rc  ,  PKESCOTT  EOBINSOX,  ('         ) 

[Stamp.]  -v~«-,      t>  u\-~        ■{  SEAL-  ?■ 

L  J  JNotary  Public.        (  j 


EK  ] 

Sacramento,  April  2d,  1864. 
Tu  the  Honorable  the  Members  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California: 

Gentlemen: — I  find  in  the  "Sacramento  Union,"  of  April  first,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-four,  a  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  a  battery  of  seven  guns  by  fire,  on  the  night 
of  the  fourteenth  of  March,  in  Sacramento." 

As  the  majority  report  contains  various  false  statements,  calculated 
to  injure  me  in  tbe  estimation  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  beg  leave  to  no- 
tice and  correct  these  erroneous  statements  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  set  forth  by  the  committee. 

As  to  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  the  committee's  report,  1  have 
nothing  to  say.     The  third  clause  reads  as  follows  : 

"Third — That  when  they  arrived  here  the  guns  and  caissons  were  put 
into  a  building  without  proper  fastenings,  one  door  being  tied  with  a  hay 
rope,  and  very  easily  pulled  open,  and  that  no  inquiry  was  made  into 
the  character  and  sentiments  of  the  man  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
keys  and  care  of  the  building;  that  no  guard  or  watch  was  put  over  the 
property." 

In  relation  to  the  above  clause  of  the  report.  1  have  to  state  that  there 
were  strong  locks  on  both  doors,  and  that  both  were  found  locked  after 
the  commencement  of  the  tire  by  a  man  in  my  employ,  who  made  his 
way  to  the  building  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  the  cry  of  fire,  with  the 
keys  in  his  possession.  There  was  a  rope  fastening  on  the  inside  of  one 
of  the  doors,  hut  this  pope,  instead  of  being  the  only  fastening,  as  staled 
by  the  committee,  was  in  addition  to  the  lock  on  the  outside. 

The  fourth  clause  of  the  committee's  report  reads  as  follow-  : 

"Fourth — The  man  who  had  the  lease  of  the  building,  and  o\'  whom 
General  Kihhe  rented,  who  had  the  care  and  custody  of  it  alter  the  guns 
were  stored  there  is  a  well  known  secessionist." 

In  reply  to  this  allegation  of  the  committee,  1  have  to  state  that  1  am 

not   now.  and   never  was.  a  secessionist.      W  the   statement    of  the   com- 
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m  it  tee  that  I  am  "a  well  known  secessionist"  is  founded  upon  testimony 
taken  before  them,  under  oath,  I  Lave  only  to  declare  that  the  man  who 
60  stated  perjured  himself. 

The  fifth  clause  of  the  report  of  the  committee  reads  as  follows  : 

"Fifth — This  man  (R.  L.  Robertson)  had  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
tons  of  hay  of  his  own  in  the  building  ;  that  in  all  there  were  no  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  tons;  that  Robertson  was  insured  for  eight  hundred 
dollars." 

It  is  true  that  I  had  at  the  time  of  the  fire  but  about  five  tons  of  hay 
in  the  building,  and  that  it  was  insured  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  I  have 
for  two  years  past  stored  hay  in  the  building  in  question,  at  times  have 
had  as  much  as  one  hundred  tons  in  it.  every  ton  of  which  was  insured 
as  soon  as  possible  after  stored.  For  proof  that  I  have  for  two  years 
stored  hay  in  said  building,  and  that  every  ton  of  it  was  insured  imme- 
diately alter  so  stored,  the  members  of  the  Assembly  are  respectfully 
referred  to  the  owners  of  the  building,  Messrs.  Clark  it  Cox,  and  to 
Messrs.  William  G.  English  and  A.  C.  Sweetzer,  Insurance  Agents,  resi- 
dents of  this  city. 

The  sixth  clause  of  the  committee's  report  reads  as  follows: 

"Sixth — That  after  the  fire  was  discovered  a  portion  of  the  guns  might 
have  been  saved,  had  not  Robertson  stated  that  he  did  not  know  but 
there  was  powder  in  the  building,  thus  frightening  the  people  away.'' 

This,  the  sixth  statement  of  the  committee,  is  utterly  false.  I  arrived 
at  the  door  of  the  building  which  contained  the  battery  just  as  the  man 
in  my  employ  had  got  it  unlocked.  I  immediately  informed  those  around 
me  that  the  guns  were  in  the  building,  and  were  so  near  to  the  door  that 
I  thought  they  could  be  saved  by  a  little  effort,  and  requested  them  to 
aid  me.  At  this  moment  a  man.  unknown  to  me,  cried  out  "  There  is 
powder  in  the  building."  This  I  denied  stoutly,  stating  that  I  did  not 
believe  that  General  Ivibbe  would  have  put  powder  in  the  building  with- 
out informing  me.  I  followed  the  retreating  crowd,  assuring  them  that 
I  did  not  believe  there  was  powder  in  the  building.  And  I  now  repeat 
that  the  sixth  allegation  of  the  committee  is  untrue,  and  if  founded 
upon  testimony  given  before  them,  under  oath,  the  man  who  so  testified 
swore  to  what  is  false. 

The  seventh  clause  of  the  committee's  report  reads  as  follows : 

'X, ,-/(/// — The  committee  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  fire  was  the  work 
ssionist,  kindled  by  placing  the  camphene  on  the  gun  car- 
riages, with  hay  thrown  over  them,  and  perhaps  also  on  the  roof  of  the 
building." 

In  relation  to  this  allegation  of  the  committee,  I  will  state  that  the 
building,  and  all  it  contained  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  was  owned  by  men 
who.  1  have  been  informed,  have  heretofore  voted  with  the  Democratic 
party.  With  the  committee,  I  think  that  the  lire  was  the  work  of  an 
incendiary,  and  1  moreov*  r  believe  that  the  object  of  the  villain  was  not 
the  destruction  of  the  guns,  but  the  destruction  of  the  hay,  believing 
that  it  all  belonged   to  me. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  ;i  simple  act  of  justice,  I  respectfully  request  the 
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publication  of  this  communication  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

Your  fellow-citizen, 

R.  L.  ROBERTSON. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  second  day  of  April,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty -four. 

JAMES  COGG1NS, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 
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IIAMIIIEZ       vs.       HAMILTOKT 


O.    M.    CLAYES STATE   PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  President  : — Your  Committee  on  Elections,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  petition  of  F.  P.  Eamirez,  who  contests  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
Hamilton,  as  Senator  from  the  Second  Senatorial  District,  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  statement,  as  their  findings  of  the  facts  from  the 
evidence  which  has  been  presented  to  them,  leaving  the  Senate  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  established  thereby. 

The  statutes  provide  that  a  person  contesting  the  seat  of  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  shall,  within  twenty  days  after  the  issue  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  election,  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  in  which  the 
alleged  cause  or  causes  of  contest  originated,  a  concise  statement  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  intends  to  rely,  verified  by  affidavit.  That  imme- 
diately upon  the  filing  of  such  statement  the  Clerk  shall  appoint  a  Com- 
mission, to  be  composed  of  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  his  county,  to 
meet  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  specified,  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more 
than  thirty  days  from  the  issuing  of  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  depositions  of  such  witnesses  as  the  parties  to  such  contest  shall  wish 
examined.  It  also  provides  that  written  notice  shall  be  served  upon  the 
person  whose  election  is  contested,  specifying  the  time  and  place  of  tak- 
ing depositions,  before  whom  they  are  to  be  taken,  and  also  a  copy  of 
the  statement  containing  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Contestant  intends 
to  rely. 

All  these  requirements  of  the  law  appear  to  have  been  complied  with, 
and  do  exceptions  have  been  taken  to  the  proceedings  by  either  party  up 
to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Commission. 

As  notice  and  statement  was  filed  by  F.  P.  Eamirez  with  the  County 
Clerk  of  Los  Angeles  County,  on  the  twenty-first  of  November,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three,  that  date  being  within  the  prescribed 
limits,  a  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  County  Clerk,  and  due  notice 
was  given  to  the  Respondent,  on  or  before  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same 
month,  said  Commissioners  to  meet  at  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three — just 
thirty  days  from  the  date  which  appears  upon  the  statement  filed  by  the 
Contestant,  but  also  just  within  the  time  specified  by  law. 

The  grounds  upon  which,  by  that  statement,  the  Contestant  claims  a 
seat  upon  this  floor  are : 

Firs/ — That  the  Respondent  is  ineligible,  being  a  citizen  of  Ireland, 


and  a  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  Great,  Britain,  and  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Second — That  the  Respondent  is  disloyal;  that  he  has  on  various  occa- 
sions, and  at  different  times,  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  and  friendly  to 
the  existing  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Third — That  illegal  votes  were  polled  for  the  Respondent  at  different 
precincts  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Fourth — That  the  election  was  illegally  held  and  conducted  at  different 
precincts  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Fifth — That  had  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  the  State,  there 
would  have  been  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  additional  Union  votes 
in  Los  Angeles  County,  thereby  giving  the  Contestant,  P.  P.  Eamirez, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  more  votes  than  were  cast  for  him  at  the  late  elec- 
tion in  said  county. 

Sixth — That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  acted  illegally  in  refusing  to  ap- 
point Inspectors  and  Judges  in  two  precincts  in  the  county  where,  one 
year  before,  there  had  been  precincts,  and  in  consequence  of  such  refusal 
and  neglect  no  elections  were  held  at  said  precincts. 

Seventh — That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  acted  illegalh*  in  refusing  to 
appoint  Inspectors  and  Judges  of  Elections,  as  petitioned  for  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Island  of  Santa  Catalina,  El  Paso,  and  Soledad,in  said  county, 
and  in  consequence  of  such  refusal  and  neglect,  no  polls  were  opened  or 
elections  held  at  said  precincts. 

Eighth — That  said  Board  appointed  an  alien  as  Inspector  for  the  Pre- 
cinct of  San  Fernando,  and  then  annulled  the  election  because  the  said 
Hamilton  was  badly  beaten  in  that  precinct. 

Ninth — That  the  said  Board  of  Supervisors  acted  illegally  in  appointing 
an  alien  as  Inspector  for  the  Precinct  of  Santa  Anna,  and  would  not  an- 
nul the  returns  when  the  said  Hamilton,  or  his  associate,  caused  to  be 
polled  as  many  as  seventy-five  or  eighty  illegal  votes  in  said  precinct. 

Tenth — That  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  knowing  that  the  citizens  resid- 
ing in  the  precincts  of  Santa  Catalina  Island,  El  Paso,  Solcdad,  lower 
and  upper  mining  precincts  in  San  Gabriel  Canon,  were  nearly  all  L'nion 
men,  refused  and  neglected  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  said  voters, 
in  order  to  defeat  the  Union  ticket. 

Eleventh — That  the  Eespondent  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  legal 
votes  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  at  the  late  election. 

This  statement  was  sworn  to  and  signed  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  Xo- 
vember,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

If  we  classify  the  above  charges,  we  find  that  the}*  are  reduced  to  five 
in  number,  and  are  : 

First — That  the  Eespondent  is  not  a  citizen  • 

Second — That  he  is  disloyal ; 

Third — That  his  majority  was  composed  of  illegal  votes; 

Fourth — That  the  election  was  conducted  illegally  in  various  precincts  ; 
and, 

Fifth — That  the  Supervisors  failed  to  perform  their  duty,  thereby  de- 
feating Contestant. 

There  is  also  another  charge  made,  no1  against  the  Respondent,  or  even 
in  respect  to  the  election,  but  against  the  Commissioners j  this  charge  i> 
made  by  affidavit,  and  is,  that  the  Commissioners,  after  meeting  upon 


the  nineteenth  day  of  December,  as  provided  for  in  their  commission, 
refused  to  allow  Contestant  to  have  eleven  of  his  witnesses  examined  on 
that  day.  or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  thus  compelling  him  to 
lose  their  evidence  or  to  have  their  depositions  taken  elsewhere,  which, 
he  having  done,  and  asked  to  have  them  made  a  part  of  the  evidence  in 
the  case,  was  refused  by  them j  and,  also,  that  the  said  Commissioners 
used  every  exertion  to  hinder,  delay,  and  defeat  the  just  rights  of  the 
Contestant,  and  to  aid,  assist,  and  advise  the  Respondent,  to  the  great 
damage  of  the  Contestant,  and  in  direct  violation  of  their  sworn  duties 
as  Commissioners  appointed  to  take  all  of  the  evidence  which  might  be 
presented  in  the  case,  without  partiality  or  favor. 

A-  to  the  first  charge — that  the  Respondent  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  but  a  citizen  and  subject  of  Great  Britain — there  was  no 
evidence  presented,  with  the  exception  of  the  affidavit  of  the  Contestant, 
and  your  committee  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  investigate  a  charge  thus 
gratuitously  made. 

As  to  the  Becond  charge — "disloyalty" — your  committee  had  present- 
ed to  them  a  hie  of  a  certain  newspaper,  called  the  Los  Angeles  Star,  a 
paper  published  at  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  with  dates  ranging  from  De- 
cember, eighteen  hundred  and  sixt}~,  to  November,  eighteen  hundred  and 
Bixty-three — a  period  of  nearly  three  years.  There  is  no  name  advertised 
as  Editor,  but  the  name  of  Henry  Hamilton  appears  as  Publisher,  and  is 
the  only  one  that  does  appear  as  having  anything  to  do  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  paper. 

From  these  papers  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

•■  To  consider  the  state  of  affairs  consequent  on  a  disruption  of  the  Union  is  a  subject  too  pain- 
ful to   contemplate.     But  in   such  an  event — which  may  God  forbid — the  position  and  policy  of 
California  arc  such  as  require   deep  and  careful  study.     A  republic   on  the   Pacific  has  been  again 
i.  and  nowhere  have  we  heard  it  discountenanced  or  disapproved  of. 

ill  South  Carolina  stands  in  an  attitude  of  defiance.  The  meeting  of  Congress  bringing 
members  together,  will  no  donbt  be  taken  advantage  of  for  consultation  among  the  Democratic 
(Senators  and  member-,  which  will  lead  to  a  peaceful  and  happy  result. 

"  We  perceive  that,  in  case  the  worst  comes,  the  idea  of  a  Pacific  Republic  gains  ground." — Star, 
December  15,  1S60. 

••  We  are  on  the  highway  to  and  from  the  South.  Our  emigration  comes  from  the  South;  our 
population  are  of  the  South  and  sympathize  with  her.  Why,  then,  should  we  turn  our  backs  on 
our  friends,  and  join  their  enemies  to  invade,  impoverish,  and  despoil  them? 

'•The  question  of  an  independent  republic  is  a  very  serious  consideration.  The  population  of 
California  i-  small,  and  the  question  of  her  ability  to  support  her  share  of  an  independent  repub- 
lic i-  one  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  people  of  these  southern  counties  have  voted  time 
and  again  to  be  disconnected  from  the  State  Government,  on  account  of  the  burdensome  taxation. 
In  case  of  an  independency,  these  counties  might  be  set  apart  as  a  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Repub- 
li  •.  -r  if  the  people  prefer  it,  they  might  seek  admission  as  a  Territory  of  tho  Southern  Repub- 
lic." (!) — Star,  January  5,  1861. 

"  At  all  events,  if  secession  spreads,  we  hope  there  will  bo  no  attempt  at  coercion.     It  cannot 
drive  States   into  a  Union,  which  by  the  act  of  force  and  victory,  would  be  merely  held  as  con- 
.  ready  to  break  out  in  revolt  and  rebellion  on  all  occasions,  and  on   every  oppor- 
tunity-.    This  cannot  be.     It  is  repugnant  to  all  ideas  of  a  Democratic  Republic." — Star,  February 
■:,  1862. 

'•Tin:  Southebs  ComnntAOT. — Elsewhere  will  be  found  the  Inaugural  Address  of  President 
Davis,  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  is  a  calm  and  able  document.  The  Confederacy  is  a 
Axed  fact  :  a  Provisional  Government  has  been  formed.  The  separation  of  tho  Union  is  complete. 
The-  .  being  one  in  interest,  are  closely  allied — in  fact,  are  a  homogeneous  people— and, 

having  proclaimed  their  independence,  declare  tli.it,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  they  intend 
t  ■  maintain  their  present  condition.  For  long  years  [he  South  has  protested  against  the  action  of 
the  North,  and  every  contest  has  ended  in  a  '  compromise  '  disastrous  to  her  interests  and  subver- 
I  her  policy  ;  her  appeals  to  the  Constitution,  as  her  great  bulwark  of  right,  were  laughed 
at:  her  entreaties  to  be  let  alone,  and  her  solemn  ami  oft-repeated  warnings  of  the  inevitable 
'  of  this  injustice  and  oppression  were  unhcaded.  At  last  the  evil  day  has  come.  Patience 
has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 
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"The  fanaticism  of  the  North  has  effected  what  the  combined  powers  of  the  world  could  not 
accomplish.  Much  as  we  deplore  the  disruption  of  the  Union,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the 
South,  if  she  could  not  have  her  rights  in  it.  is  justified  in  maintaining  them  out  of  it.  All  the 
Southern  statesmen  assert  they  are  acting  merely  in  self-defeuce,  on  the  principles  promulgated 
by  the  Revolution,  and  they  are  only  carrying  out  the  American  idea,  '  the  rights  of  the  people 
to  alter  and  abolish  Governments  whenever  they  lie., me  destructive  of  the  ends  for  which  they 
were  formed.'  They  could  not  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  right?  and  property  while  in 
the  Union,  so  they  seek  protection  under  a  Government  of  their  own"  framing.  How  this  will  be 
looked  on  at  Washington  by  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  is  the  all-important  question  at 
present.  How  will  he  regard  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  people  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America?  He  finds  an  independent  Government  in  existence — will  he  at  once  acknowledge  it, 
or  endeavor  to  overturn  it  by  coercion  or  physical  force?        *        *  *        *  *         From 

present  appearances  and  the  declaration  of  the  President,  all  idea  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union  is  at  an  end.  These  seceded  State?  are  pledged  to  maintain  the  position  they  have 
taken — the'action  of  the  Peace  Congress  and  the  Union-savers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." — 
Star,  March  16,  1861. 

"  But  is  it  not  too  late  ?  Has  not  the  patience  of  the  South  cease  1  in  their  eyes  to  be  a  virtue  ? 
Have  not  the  indignities,  wrongs,  and  outrages  of  sectionalism  so  worked  upon  their  honor  as  to 
smother  the  love  of  Union,  and  cause  them  to  rise  in  the  majesty  of  an  outraged  people  and  ; 
by  force,  if  needs  be,  their  just  and  legitimate  rights?  This  course  they  have  adopted.  Seven 
States  have  declared  themselves  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Union,  and  endowed  with  abso- 
lute sovereignty.  Can  they,  by  coercion,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  be  brought  back  to  loy- 
alty to  the  Union?  Assuredly  not ;  for  the  power  cannot  be  claimed  upon  any  other  hypothesis 
than  implied  :  and  as  one  of  the  provisions  of  that  instrument  is  that  all  powers  not  expressly 
granted  are  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  people,  the  implied  power  must  fail,  there  being  no 
express  power  delegated.  But  even  suppose  the  power  existed,  would  it  be  wise,  would  it  be 
politic,  to  enforce  it'.'  Would  you  subjugate  a  sovereign  State,  abrogate  her  Constitution,  or  hold 
her  in  vassalage  by  stationing  a  military  force  within  her  bounds,  awing  her  to  obedience  and 
closing  her  ports  by  blockade?" — Star,  April  20,  1861. 

"Hostilities  Commented. — The  intelligence  which  we  publish  to-day  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter 
created  in  our  midst,  on  its  arrival  here  by  telegraph  on  Wednesday  evening  last,  the  most  pro- 
found sensation.  The  fate  of  the  Union  is  now  sealed.  Reconstruction  is  an  obsolete  word  in 
this  connection.  The  temporizing,  vacillating  policy  of  the  Border  States  has  been  checked,  and 
the  question  has  been  brought  home  to  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  no  longer  shirk  or 
evade  it.  They  must  now  strike  for  honor,  interest,  or  be  basely  dragged  at  the  chariot  wheels  of 
the  'great  North.'  It  is  for  themselves  to  decide.  Before  long  the  same  question  will  press  itself 
on  us  here  in  California.  Let  us  consider  well  our  position.  Let  us  look  our  affairs  fairly  and 
squarely  in  the  face — coolly  and  calmly  disouse  our  resources,  capabilities — the  revenue  paid  by 
us  in  Boston.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  in  San  Francisco — and  on  a 
clear  review  of  the  circumstances  take  our  stand.  Shall  we,  too,  strike  for  independence  ;  or,  like 
whipped  spaniels,  crawl  at  the  feet  of  either  a  Southern  or  a  Northern  Confederacy?  To  this  we 
must  come,  too,  ere  long." — Star,  April  27,  1861. 

"  There  is  avowedly  and  confessedly  in  public  sentiment  in  the  East,  as  well  as  within  the  halls 
of  Congress,  a  Btrong  aggressive  feeling  to  use  the  war  power  to  abolitionise  the  Southern  States — 
to  subjugate  them  first,  and  rob  them  of  their  servants — their  property — afterwards." — Star,  Feb- 
ruary  1,  1S62. 

"  Let  the  Confiscation  Act  and  the  other  contemplated  measures  of  the  Radicals  come  into  oper- 
ation, the  laborers  in  the  South  be  freed  from  the  oversight  of  their  masters,  and  thrown  upon  the 
country  for  protection  and  support,  without  any  to  care  or  provide  for  •hem,  and  what  will  be  the 
result?  Just  what  the  Abolitionists  want — the  destruction  of  the  South,  her  cities,  her  agricul- 
ture, her  commerce." — Star,  Junt  7.  1862. 

"  Now,  the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  believing  that  a  'long  train  of  abases  and  usurpa- 
by  the  people  of  the  other  States,  'pursuing  invariably  the  same  object,'  had  most  unmis- 
takably'evinced  a  design  to   reduce   them   under  absolute  despotism,' Concluded  the  time  bad  ar- 
rived for  them  to  throw  offsucb  Government,  and  to  provide  'new guards  for  their  future  security.' 
In  all  peacefulness,  in  all  submission  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  they  Bought  long  and 
earnestly  the  protection  guaranteed  by  the  Constitutii  n.     It  was  denied  them.     All  attempts  to 
procure  the  enactment  of  compromises  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  were  frustrated. 
What  was  left  for  them?     What  but  to  submit  to  the  'absolute  despotism'  of  the  North,  or  t"  tv- 
They  did  resist,  and  the  inherent  right   of  self-government  is  again  being  asserted, 
ji  whiefa  changes  the  action  of  the  people  from  a  stigmatised  'rebellion  '  to  a  glorious  'revo- 
lution.' The  Union  ha.-  hen  i  be  an  association  ol   • 

t  mutual  benefit  and  protection.  It  will  henceforth  present  the  relation  of  the  con- 
queror and  his  vassal.  'The  Union  of  hands,  the  Union  of  hearts ' — a  burlesque." — Star,  .Inly 
'■•,  1882. 


"Where  else  in  the  nineteenth  century  would  such  usurpation  and  tyranny  be  tolerated  ?  It  is 
obvious  that  every  man  in  the  community  now  holds  life,  liberty,  and  property  at  the  mercy  and 
mere  volition  of  military  despots — that  the  Government  has  been  so  completely  revolutionized  un- 
der Black  Republican  rule  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  Goverumont  of  Constitution  and  laws,  and  has 
degenerated  into  worse  than  Oriental  despotism." — Star,  August  2od,  1S62. 

"It  might  be  interesting  to  stop  and  inquire  what  this  is  all  for?  To  repress  and  depress  the 
white  man  :  to  cultivate  and  elevate  the  colored  man.  For  this,  we  find,  now,  Government  has 
been  instituted  and  perpetuated,  and  for  this  purpose  is  the  white  race  being  decimated.' — Star, 
September  20,    1862. 

"  The  President  has  turned  over  to  the  Abolitionists  not  only  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  but  the 
command  of  the  army.  He  is  resolved  that  the  whole  machinery  of  Government  shall  be  per- 
verted from  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Constitution  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves.  He  is  prepared  to  lend  all  his  energies  to  the  creation  of  servile  insurrection  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  Constitution  requires  the  Government  to  suppress  servile  insurrection  ; 
but  the  President  is  engaged  in  the  humane  and  benevolent  work  of  stirring  it  up  as  a  means  of 
destroying  and  despoiling  the  South." — Star,  December  22,  1862. 

"  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  American  people  that  they  should  have  elected  to  the  Presidential  chair 
a  man  so  ill  qualified  for  the  lofty  position  as  is  Mr.  Lincoln." — Star,  December  13,  1862. 

•■  Heretofore,  certain  European  Governments  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  very  incarnation  of 
the  worst  passions  which  oan  actuate  irresponsible  power  in  its  conduct  toward  the  helpless 
s.  But  this  can  be  alleged  no  longer.  For  all  time  to  come,  history  will  point  back  to  the 
reign  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  having  displayed  a  timidity  most  ridiculous,  a  terror  most  abject,  a 
ism  m<>st  foul,  a  tyranny  utterly  regardless  of  all  moral  considerations,  trampling  under 
foot  all  the  guarantees  of  a  written  Constitution,  which  he  solemnly  swore  before  God  and  the 
world  to  maintain,  revere,  and  support." — Star,  December  17,  1862. 

"  The  rule  of  this  Abolition  faction  will  not  be  forever.  It  is  doomed.  The  handwriting  is 
discernible  on  the  wall.  But  what  griefs  may  not  the  country  be  called  on  to  pass  through  during 
the  wearv  years  of  their  pernicious  sway,  if  the  people  do  not  check  their  mismanagement  !'* — 
Star,  /'  cembet  :'7.  1S62. 

"  The  New  Year. — Of  course,  the  feature  of  the  season  is,  the  day  on  which  President  Lin- 
coln's Abolition  Proclamation  takes  eifect.  By  the  stroke  of  his  pen  Lincoln  frees  every  slave  in 
rebeldom — robs  every  master  of  his  servant,  every  household  of  its  property.  Was  ever  such  an 
rpetrated  in  the  name  of  law,  or  such  foul  perjury  committed  as  by  this  man,  sworn  to 
maintain  the  Constitution  and  govern  by  the  laws.  But  its  impotencj-  is  as  ridiculous  as  its 
audacity  i-  flagrantly  malicious.  He  assumes  that  his  paper  pellet  is  more  powerful  than  the 
thunder  of  his  artillery,  the  rattle  of  his  musketry:  more  efficacious  than  his  army,  his  navy, 
gunboats  and  all.'" — Star,  January  3,  1863. 

"  The  degradation  of  the  American  people  is,  we  think,  fully  accomplished.  We  make  no  com- 
pari-oii  of  our  present  state  of  affairs  with  that  of  any  other  people.  It  i3  unnecessary.  But  to 
rselves  with  ourselves  presents  a  more  humiliatiug  spectacle  than  was  ever  exhibited 
to  the  world  in  the  history  of  any  people,  in  the  brief  space  of  two  short  years.  *  *  *  * 
There  remains  to  as  to-day  not  one  particle  of  political  freedom.  We  are  conquered,  cast  down, 
trampled  upon.  Our  boasted  freedom  is  a  taunt,  a  burlesque  on  our  actual  degradation.  To  pro- 
aseless,  while  bo  many  millions  (villains?)  sing  hallelujahs  to  Uncle  Abe  and  John  Brown's 
soul."— Star,  October  31. 

'■  And  yet  Lincoln  is  honest?  He  whose  unholy  ambition  has  stricken  down  the  safeguards  of 
liberty,  and  who  has  shackled  the  once  free  limbs  of  Americans  with  chains,  in  the  name  of  Onion  : 
he  who  said  that  hostilities  should  not  lie  inaugurated  if  he  could  avoid  it,  and  while  the  false- 
hood was  trembling  upon  his  lips,  knew  that  a  ship  had  gone  down  to  Charleston  for  the  express 
purpose  of  having  the  rebels  fire  on  her  (I)  j  be  who  declaimed  against  emancipation,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  ■.;  freedom  the  same  week.  If  snob  a  man  is  honest,  then  the  very  word  is  a  mock- 
ery and  a  shame." — Star,  November  7.  1S63. 

The  questions  that  most  naturally  arise  in  connection  with  this  part  of 
the  investigation |  are  : 

First— What  ie  ••  disloyalty?" 

,/— N  disloyalty,  if  proven,  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  Senate  to 
are  a  person  ineligible  or  incompetenl  u>  hold  a  seat  upon  this  floor? 
editorial  extracts  prove  the  writer  to  have  been 
disloyal  ? 


Fourth — How  far  is  the  Publisher  responsible  for  the  editorials  which 
appear  in  his  paper.no  evidence  haying  been  given  that  he  wrote  them? 
and. 

Fifth — If  all  these  questions  are  answered,  how  far  should  the  Respon- 
dent be  held  responsible  for  sentiments  entertained  before  he  applied  for 
his  seat  and  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  does  that  oath  purge  him  of  all 
former  disloyalty  ;  and.  after  having  taken  it,  does  he  stand  upon  the 
same  footing  as  those  who  have  never  been  estray  ? 

These  questions  your  committee  will  not  argue  in  their  report. 

Upon  t lie  third  charge  there  has  been  a  mass  of  evidence  presented 
which  the  committee  have  endeavored  to  analyze,  and  herewith  present 
a-  the  result  of  their  investigations,  premising  it.  however,  by  saying, 
that  some  of  it  was  taken  directly  before  the  Commissioners,  the  Re- 
spondent being  present,  by  Counsel,  and  cross-examining  the  witnee 
and  a  part  of  it  being  ex  parte — the  depositions  of  witnesses  for  the  Con- 
testant, not  taken  before  the  Commission  or  cross  examined  by  the  Re- 
spondent. The  reason  of  this  was.  as  appears  by  the  affidavit  of  the  Coun- 
sel for  the  Contestant,  that  when  the  Commissioners  met,  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  aixty-three,  they  adjourned 
over,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Contestant,  from  day  to  day.  and  would 
not  examine  these  witnesses,  they  being  present,  and  he  being  unable  to 
keep  them  there,  was  compelled  to  take  their  depositions  elsewhere  or 
lose  their  evidence  altogether.  This  he  seems  to  have  done,  and  the  de- 
positions were  taken  before  W.  G.  Still,  a  Notary  Public  for  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles.  How  far.  under  the  circumstances,  these  ex  parte  state- 
ments should  be  allowed,  the  Senate,  in  their  judgment,  must  determine. 
Your  committee  give  the  facts  as  presented  before  the  Commission,  and 
also  those  facts  as  modified  by  the  ex  parte  testimony. 

From  the  certificate  of  the  County  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 
it  appears  that  in  the  various  precincts  of  that  county  H.  Hamilton  re- 
ceived nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  votes  for  Senator;  F.  P.  Ramirez 
received  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  votes,  and  three  additional  votes 
cast  by  soldiers,  making  Beven  hundred  and  sixty-four  votes;  giving 
Henry  Hamilton  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  majority. 

It  is  complained  by  the  Contestant  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
failed  to  perform  their  duty  in  not  appointing  Election  Precincts  in  sev- 
eral places  where  in  years  before  there  had  been  precincts  appointed  and 
polls  held,  to  wit  :  Soledad,  Santa  Catalina  Island.  El  Paso,  upper  and 
lower  mining  precincts  of  San  Gabriel  Canon,  and  if  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors had  so  appointed  precincts  the  Contestant  would  have  received  a 
much  larger  vote.  That  the  Supervisors  should  have  appointed  a  pre- 
cinct at  Santa  Catalina  Island,  as  petitioned  for  by  the  citizens  thereof, 
we  are  clearly  ol  the  opinion,  and  possibly  at  ESI  Paso,  and  some  of  the 
others  named;  but  as  they  did  not,  and  as  the  citizens  thereof  failed  to 
exercise  their  right  to  assemble  together  and  hold  an  election,  we  do  not 
how  it  can  now  be  rectified.  Had  they  done  so.  and  sent  their 
return^  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  they  had  rejected 
them,  then  the  Contestant  could  have  presented  something  tangible  upon 
which  to  base  his  assertion  that  •■through  the  refusal  and  neglect  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  he  had  been  deprived  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
vote-."  Such  a  complaint  as  is  here  presented  might  he  a  good  reason 
why  the  Board  Bhould  not  be  elected  again,  but  can  hardly  be  urged  as  a 
reason  forgiving  Mr.  Ramirez  a  seat  upon  this  floor. 

There  art-  some  precincts  about  which  the  complaints  are  for  illegal 
voting,  and  come  in  a  shape  which,  if  proved,  would  affect  the  votee 
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the  parties  interested  in  this  contest.  These  precincts  are  :  Santa  Anna, 
Old  Mission,  Azusa.  and  Los  Angeles.  In  the  Precinct  of  Santa  Anna, 
as  appears  by  the  certificate  of  the  Clerk,  there  were  polled  for  Hamil- 
ton ninety-one  votes,  and  for  Ramirez  one  vote.  If  there  had  been  any 
illegal  votes  polled  at  this  precinct  they  must  have  been  polled  for  Ham- 
ilton, if  for  any  candidate  for  Senator.  J.  A.  Sanchez  swears  to  sixteen 
by  name,  that  he  knows  wore  not  voters,  who  voted  there  that  day,  and 
as  a  reason  for  knowing  that  they  were  not  voters,  says  that  they  were 
citizens  of  Mexico,  and  he  had  tried  to  have  them  become  naturalized, 
and  they  had  told  him  that  "  while  life  should  last  they  would  never 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States."  and  between  that  time  and  the 
election  they  had  not  had  time  to  become  naturalized.  Andreas  Pico  also 
testifies  to  the  same  fact — that  these  sixteen  men  were  not  citizens  or 
voters  of  the  United  States.  There  is  considerable  evidence  as  to  the 
general  opinion  entertained  that  the  vote  of  Santa  Anna  Precinct  was 
too  large,  and  that  it  was  illegal ;  but  it  is  not  direct  enough  to  be  of  any 
service,  either  for  or  against,  and  it  is  also  offset  by  evidence  from  the 
Respondent's  witnesses,  of  the  same  character,  that  it  was  about  an 
average  vote ;  but  it  is  of  little  importance  what  the  general  impression 
was.  so  long  as  no  evidence  is  given  that  can  be  set  down  in  figures. 
either  foi;  or  against  the  parties.  But  we  believe  that  the  sixteen,  whose 
names  are  given  and  sworn  to,  should  be  excluded. 

As  to  Old  Mission  Precinct — another  precinct  at  which  it  is  alleged 
that  illegal  votes  were  polled — the  certificate  of  the  County  Clerk  states 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  received  forty-five  votes,  and  Mr.  Ramirez  ten  votes; 
or.  in  other  words,  that  fifty-five  votes  were  polled  there.  There  is  con- 
siderable evidence  introduced  to  establish  the  point  that  there  were  not 
ae  many  as  fifty-five  legal  votes  in  that  precinct;  but,  like  most  of  the 
evidence  in  the  case  in  relation  to  illegal  voting,  it  is  too  indefinite  to  be 
of  any  service.  The  evidence  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  there  had 
been  votes  cast  there  by  persons  who  had  no  right  to  vote,  but  it  does 
not  establish  it  as  a  fact  that  any  number  of  specified  persons  did  so 
illegally  vote,  or  if  they  did,  that  those  illegal  votes  were  cast  for  Mr. 
Hamilton.  The  enrolling  officer  testifies  that  he  finds  the  name  of  one 
man  upon  the  poll  list  who  claimed  alienage  when  he  attempted  to  enroll 
him.  but  dues  not  testify  for  whom  he  voted.  The  ballot  box  was  taken 
from  the  place  where  the  polls  had  been  held,  and  the  votes  counted  and 
returns  made  out  at  another  house,  but  it  is  not  shown  that  it  was  done 
for  the  purpose  of  falsifying  the  returns,  or  that  any  one  was  really  or 
substantially  injured  thereby. 

The  only  other  precinct  about  which  testimony  was  taken  before  the 
Commission  is  the  precinct  of  San  Fernando,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  One  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Election  Board  testifies 
that  there  were  thirty-five  votes  polled  at  that  precinct,  twenty-two  be- 
ing polled  for  Ramirez  and  thirteen  for  Hamilton,  being  nine  majority 
for  Ramirez.  He  testifies  that  there  was  one  illegal  vote  polled  there, 
but  does  not  Bay  how  he  knows  it  was  illegal,  neither  does  he  say  for 
whom  it  was  polled. 

Tl.  us  to  have  been  a  change  of  Inspectors  during  the  day  at 

thi<  precinct,  and   some  of  the  bystanders  objected  to  the  last  sworn 

Inspector  signing  the  papers,  and  it  was  not  done  by  him  until  the  next 

day.     When   the   returns  were  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Count}'  Clerk 

urns  were  not  sealed,  neither  were  the  ballots  sent  with  them  ; 
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but  the  person  who  took  them  there,  there  made  oath  that  they  had  not 
been  changed  since  they  had  been  in  his  possession,  nor  had  they  been 
out  of  his  possession  since  he  received  them  from  one  of  the  Inspectoi*s; 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  Election  testifies  to  the  actual  vote  of  the  precinct, 
which  we  think  is  the  main  fact  to  be  established ;  and  his  sworn  state- 
ment accords  with  the  returns  which  were  sent  to  the  Clerk's  office  and 
rejected  by  the  Supervisors.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  vote  of  San 
Fernando  Precinct  should  have  been  allowed 

These  three  precincts  are  the  only  ones  in  which  it  is  testified  before 
the  Commission  there  was  illegal  voting.  There  are  two  other  precincts 
complained  of,  but  the  evidence  is  entirely  ex  parte,  and  it  is  so  for  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  this  report.  Those  precincts  are  Azusa 
and  Los  Angeles. 

At  Azusa  there  were  polled,  according  to  the  certificate  of  the  County 
Clerk,  thirty  votes;  seventeen  of  these  were  for  Mr.  Eamirez,  and  thir- 
teen were  for  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Clerk  of  the  Election  testifies  that 
there  were  six  persons  whom  he  knows  were  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  came  there  in  the  wagons  of  the  Democratic  part}',  received 
their  ballots  from  men  who  were  working  for  the  success  of  that  party. 
and  accompanied  to  the  polls  by  them,  and  that  these  foreigners  depos- 
ited those  ballots  in  the  ballot  box. 

This  is  all  the  evidence  to  establish  the  fact  that  they  were  not  citi- 
zens, and  the  other  proposition  which  is  sought  to  be  proven  :  that  they 
voted  for  Hamilton.  And  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
this  point  here,  because  it  is  the  same  character  of  evidence  as  that  which 
is  introduced  in  relation  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  witness  swears  that  a  certain  number  of  men  were  not  legal 
voters,  being  foreigners;  that  they  came  to  the  polls  in  the  charge  of 
those  that  were  laboring  for  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party  ;  that 
they  received  their  ballots  from  them  ;  and  that  they  deposited  those 
ballots  in  the  ballot  box.  Upon  this  class  of  testimony  your  committee 
offer  no  opinion. 

The  last  precinct  about  which  complaint  is  made  is  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  the  testimony  in  relation  to  it  is  like  the  one  above  named, 
<x parte,  and  direct  and  positive  as  to  numbers,  but  lacking  the  names  of 
those  that  are  charged  as  having  voted  illegally. 

The  city  polled,  according  to  the  certificate  of  the  County  Clerk,  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-five  votes;  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  of  these 
were  given  for  Hamilton,  and  three  hundred  and  forty-four  for  Ramirez  ; 
being  a  majorty  of  forty-seven  votes  for  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  depositions 
taken  before  a  Notary  Public  of  that  city  are  nearly  all  alike  as  to  the 
circumstances — only  different  as  to  number  and  time,  each  testit'vii  g 
a  specified  number  whom  he  knows  to  be  foreigners  voting  at  a  named 
hour  of  the  day,  and  closing  with  a  general  opinion  that  there  were  a 
large  number  of  illegal  votes  polled  for  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  substance  of 
their  depositions  is  as  follows:  B.  Caque&o  testifies  that  during  the 
forenoon  be  saw  ten  persons  whom  he  knew  to  be  citizens  of  Mexico, 
come  to  the  polls  in  the  wagons  in  the  employ  of  the  Democrats,  receive 
their  votes  from  those  that  were  working  for  the  BUCGeSS  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  deposit  those  ballots  in  the  ballot  ho\. 

Antonio  Olives  testifies  to  the  like  circumstance,  only  differing  as  to 
the  number,  not  Baying,  however,  that  he  is  describing  the  Bame  lot 
spoken  of  by  Caquefio;  the  number  which  are  testified  to  by  this  wit- 

neS8  is  only  five. 

I.\  Biartmes  saw  twelve  foreigners — citizens  of  Mexico,  and  not  legal 
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voters — come  to  the  polls  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  wagons  in  the  employ 
of  the  Democrats,  receive  their  votes  from  those  that  were  working  for 
Hamilton,  and  put  those  votes  in  the  ballot  box. 

F.  Ybarra  saw  twenty-three  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

J.  M.  Urnal  saw  a  lot  numbering  twenty-three  at  half  past  one  p.  m. 

A.  Sanceda  saw  a  lot  of  twelve  at  the  hour  of  one  p.  m. 

F.  Eenteria  saw  a  lot  numbering  twenty-five  which  came  at  three 
o'clock  p.  m.  . 

These  witnesses  each  swear  that  the  lot  to  which  he  testifies  were  all 
Mexicans,  and  not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  And  each  of  these  also 
testify  that  they  believe  there  were  as  many  as  one  hundred  illegal  votes 
cast  for  Hamilton  in  the  city. 

The  evidence  compiled  reads  as  follows: 


F.  Ybarra  swears  to  a  lot  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  numbering 

B.  Martinez,  at  31  o'clock  A.  >i.,to  a  lot  numbering 

A.  Sanceda,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  a  lot  numbering 

J.  M.  Urnal,  at  li  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  a  lot  numbering 

F.  Eenteria.  at  3  o'clock  p.  M.,  to  a  lot  numbering 

Total 


23 
12 
12 
23 
25 


95 


Making  the  total  number  of  those  which  are  specified  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  may  not  be  confounded  with  others,  to  be  ninety-five.  B. 
Caquefio  also  testifies  to  a  lot  of  ten  "  in  the  forenoon,"  and  Antonio 
Olives  also  testifies  to  a  lot  of  five,  but  equally  indefinite  as  to  time,  and 
as  there  are  particular  times  specified  at  which  illegal  votes  were  cast, 
we  have  no  means  of  discriminating  between  "in  the  forenoon"  and  ten 
o'clock  ;  lor  tiiis  reason  we  have  left  out  in  the  calculation  those  that  are 
testified  to  have  been  cast  •' in  the  forenoon,"  and  included  only  those 
that  are  sworn  to  in  direct  terms,  and  the  hour  mentioned. 

To  recapitulate:  By  the  certificate  from  the  County  Clerk's  office  : 


Mr.  Hamilton   received  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  the 
total  number  of 

922  votes. 

Mr.  Ramirez  received 

764  votes. 

Being  a  majority  for  Mr.  Hamilton  of 

158  votes. 

Santa  Anna  as  returned  Btandfi  : 


For  Mr.  Hamilton 91  votes. 

Pox  Mr.  Rafnirez 1  vote. 

Being  a  majority  for  Hamilton  of. 90  votes. 
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If  this  should  bo  coi'rected  in  accordance  with  the  evidence — deduct- 
ing sixteen  as  illegal — it  would  stand  as  follows  : 


For  Mr.  Hamilton 
For  Mr.  Ramirez.. 


Being  a  majority  for  31r.  Hamilton  of. 


75  votes. 
1  vote. 

74  votes. 


The  Precinct  of  San  Fernando,  which  was  rejected,  as  the  Committee 
think  without  cause,  gave  : 


For  Mr.  Hamilton. 
For  Mr.  Ramirez... 


Being  a  majority  for  Mr.  Eamirez  of. 


13  votes. 
22  votes. 


9  votes. 


At  the  precinct  of  Azusa,  according  to  the  returns 


Mr.  Hamilton  received 

13  v 

Mr.  B amirez  received 

17  votes. 

-i  votes. 

By  rejecting  the  six  illegal  votes  which  were  cast  for  Mr.  Hamilton,  it 
would  stand  as  follows  : 


For  Mr.  Hamilton 

7  votes. 

For  Mr.  Eamirez 

17  V<  '1  8S 

Beiug  a  majority  for  Mr.  Eamirez  of. 

10  \ 

The  returns  from  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  gave 


Mr.  Hamilton 

391  \ 

Mr.  Ramirez 

344  votes 

Being  a  majority  for  Mr.  Hamilton  of 

17  \ 

If  corrected  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  presented,  it  would  stand 

as  follows : 
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t 

996  votes. 

344  votes. 

Being  a,  majority  for  Mr.  Rainirez  of 

48  votes. 

In  the  evidence  for  the  Respondent  it  is  admitted  that  at  least  twelve 
votes  were  east  for  Mr.  Hamilton  by  persons  not  qualified  electors;  but 
it  is  also  claimed  that  a  large  number  of  illegal  votes  were  also  cast  for 
Mr.  Ramirez,  but  as  they  are  not  specified  either  by  name,  number,  or 
time,  we  have  taken  no  notice  either  of  the  twelve  for  Mr.  Ramirez,  or 
the  •'  large  number"  which  was  cast  against  him. 

The  majorities,  then,  as  figured  up,  would  stand  as  follows: 


Precincts. 

Votes. 

Votes. 

Majority  for  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  certified  by  the  County  Clerk. 

1G 

9 

95 

6 

158 

Deduct  Mr.  Ramirez's  majority  in  the  Precinct  of  San  Fer- 
nando   

Deduct  from  Los  Angeles  Precinct 

Deduct  from  Azusa  Precinct 

Total  deductions 

126 
32 

"Which  would  leave  a  majority  for  Mr.  Hamilton  of. 

158 

158 

From  this  we  conclude  that  the  charge  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ramirez 
that  "  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  all  the  legal  votes  cast 
at  the  late  election  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles/'  has  not  been  estab- 
lished b}*  the  evidence  which  has  been  presented  to  the  committee. 

"Whether  or  not  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  qualified  voter  of  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  eligible  to  a  seat  upon  this  floor,  we  leave  to  the  con- 
sideration and  determination  of  the  Senate.  The  question  of  loyalty, 
as  one  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  member,  is  comparatively  a 
new  one.  but  few  cases  ever  having  arisen  in  which  it  has  been  discussed; 
the  most  prominent,  however,  being  those  of  Senator  Bright  of  Indiana, 
and  Stark  of  Oregon,  to  which  we  would  refer  members  before  coming 
to  any  conclusion  upon  this  point. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  LEONARD, 
GEORGE  PEARCE, 
R.  C.  GASKILL. 


TESTIMONY  AND    DOCUMENTS 


IN   THE 


CONTESTED  ELECTION  CASE 


OF 


RAMIREZ  vs.  HAMILTON. 


O.    M.    CLAYES STATE   PRINTER. 


PETITION  OF  P.  P.  RAMIREZ. 


Sacramento,  December  8th,  1863. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California  : 

The  undersigned,  your  petitioner,  respectfully  represents  that  at  the 
last  election  he  was  duly  elected  Senator  to  represent  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  he  prays  your  honorable  body  to  secure  an  investigation  of 
his  claim  to  the  seat  now  improperly  held  by  II.  Hamilton. 

P.  P.  RAMIREZ. 


NAMES  OF  WITNESSES. 


In  the  matter  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.  H  Hamilton. 

State  of  California,  | 

County  of  Los  Angeles.  ) 

A   TRUE    LIST 

Of  the  names  of  the.  Witnesses  who  appeared  and  testified  before  the  Commission, 
and  made  Affidavit  on  the  part  of  Ramirez  vs.  Hamilton. 


Antonio  Sanceda. 
Pilomen  Ybarra. 
Bui  an  tin  Caqueno. 
Antonio  Olives. 
Rafael  Marlines. 
Jose  Maria  Vernal. 
Felisiano  Beteria. 
J.  M.  Laborin. 
E.  S.  Roberts. 
S.  B.  Cox. 
J.  S.  Toffclmicr. 


William  Moore. 
N.  A.  Potter. 
P.  D.  Green. 
W.  C.  Still. 
P.  B.  Nichols. 
J.  Tibbets. 
P.  Tibbets. 
J.  Beckman. 
J.  A.  Sanchez. 
Andres  Pico. 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  list  is  a  true  list  of  witnesses  whoso 
depositions  are  supposed  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California. 

PAUL  R.  HUiNT, 

Attorney  for  Ramirez. 


NOTICE  OF  CONTEST. 


To  Henry  Hamilton  : 

Sir  : — You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  shall  contest  j*our  right  to  a  seat 
in  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  from  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  and  shall  depend  upon  the  fol- 
lowing grounds  in  support  of  said  contest  : 

That  you  are  not  eligible  to  said  office,  being  a  citizen  of  Ireland,  and 
a  subject  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  not  a  citizen  of  the  LTnitcd 
States  of  America. 

On  the  grounds  of  dislo}"alty — that  you  have,  on  various  occasions, 
and  at  different  places,  expressed  yourself  friendly  to  and  in  favor  of  the 
existing  rebellion  in  the  United  States. 

That  illegal  votes  were  cast  for  you  at  different  precincts  in  Los  An- 
geles County. 

That  the  election  was  illegally  held  and  conducted  at  different  pre- 
cincts in  said  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

That  had  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  of  this  State,  there 
would  have  been  as  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  additional  Union  votes 
cast  in  said  Los  Angeles  County,  thereb}^  giving  to  this  complainant.  F.  P. 
Ramirez,  two  hundred  and  fifty  more  votes  than  were  cast  at  the  late 
election  in  said  county. 

That  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  acted  ille- 
gally in  refusing  to  appoint  Inspectors  and  judges  of  Elections  in  San 
Gabriel  Canon,  in  said  County  of  Los  Angeles,  where,  one  }"ear  ago,  there 
were  two  precincts,  known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Mining  Precincts ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  such  refusal  and  neglect,  no  election  was  held  in 
said  precincts. 

And  that  the  said  Boai'd  of  Supervisors  farther  acted  illegally  in  refus- 
ing to  appoint  Inspectors  and  Judges  of  Elections,  as  petitioned  for  by 
the  citizens  of  the  Island  of  Santa  Catalina,  El  Paso,  and  Soledad  Pre- 
cincts, in  said  County  of  Los  Angeles  ;  in  consequence  of  such  refusal  and 
neglect  there  were  no  polls  opened,  nor  elections  held,  in  said  precincts. 

And  that  the  said  Board  of  Inspectors  knowingly  appointed  an  alien 
as  Inspector  for  the  Precinct  of  San  Fernando,  and  then  annulled  the 
election  returns,  because  the  said  Henry  Hamilton  was  badly  defeated  in 
Baid  precinct. 

And  that  the  said  Board  of  Supervisors  acted  illegally  in  appointing 
an    alien    lor  the   San!  a  Ana    Precinct,   and    did    not    annul    the    election 

returns,  because  the  said  Henry  Hamilton  and  his  associates  caused  • 

voted  as  many  as  seventy-live  or  eighty  illegal  voles  in  said  precinct. 
That  the  said   Board  of  Supervisors,  knowing  that  the  citizens  residing 


in  the  following  precincts,  to  wit :  Santa  Catalina  Island,  El  Paso,  Sole- 
dad,  Lower  and  Upper  Mining  Precincts  in  San  Gabriel  Canon,  were 
nearly  all  Union  voters,  refused  and  neglected  to  acknowledge  the  rights 
of  said  voters  in  aforesaid  precincts,  in  order  to  defeat  the  Union  ticket 
and  to  elect  the  Democratic  ticket. 

That  you  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  legal  votes  of  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles  cast  at  the  late  election. 

For  all  which  said  reasons,  1  shall  contest  3-our  right  to  a  seat  in  the 
next  Legislature  as  a  Senator  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Yours, 

F.  P.  KAMIREZ. 


State  of  California. 

y  ss 
County  of  Los  Angeles, 

F.  P.  Pamirez,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  has  read  the  foregoing 
statement,  and  knows  the  contents  thereof,  and  that  the  same  is  true  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

F.  P.  PAMIREZ. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  nineteenth  November,  A.  D. 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

\Y.  G.   STILL, 

Notary  Public. 
(Indorsed .") 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  Contest  of  Election,  F.  P.  Ramirez  with  H.  Ham- 
ilton. 

"  Contest. 

"  Filed  November  19th,  1863.  John  W.  Shore,  Clerk ;  by  Joseph 
Huber,  Jr.,  Deputy." 


NOTICE  TO  H.  HAMILTON. 


State  of  California.  j 

County  of  Los  Angeles.  J  ss' 

To  Henry   ITamilton,  Esq. : 

You  are  hereby >»otificd  that  one  F.  P.  Ramirez  did,  on  the  nineteenth 
day  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  tile  with  the  under- 
signed, the  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  in  and  for  said  county,  a  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  on  which  he  intends  to  rely  in  contesting  your 
election  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California,  and  that  a 
commission  is  duly  issued  to  Benjamin  S.  Eaton  and  John  D.  Wood- 
worth,  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  county  aforesaid,  and  that  they 
will  meet  at  my  office  in  the  City  and  County  of  Los  Angeles  on  Satur- 
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day,  December  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj'-three,  at  ten 
o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  depositions  of  such  witnesses 
as  the  parties  to  such  contest  may  wish  to  examine. 

,— — *- — n     In  testimony  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affix  the 
f  T  seal  of  the  District  Court,  this  twenty-third  day  of  No- 

\    seal.    >  vember,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

(  )  ' 

v-^, — '  JOHN  W.  SHORE,  Clerk. 

By  Joseph  Huber,  Jr.,  Deputy. 


Sheriff's  Office,  ] 

Los  Angeles  County,  j 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  received  the  within  notice  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  November,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and 
that  I  served  the  same  on  Henry  Hamilton  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  No- 
vember, A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  by  personally  deliver- 
ing to  him,  at  the  Cit}T  and  County  of  Los  Angeles,  a  true  copy  hereof, 
together  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  grounds  of  contest  in  said  case, 
dated  November  twenty-seventh,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three. 


By  A.  J.  King,  Under  Sheriff. 
(Indorsed :) 


T.  A.  SANCHEZ,  Sheriff. 


"  In  the  matter  of  the  contest  of  election.  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.  Henry 
Hamilton. 

"Notice  to  H.  Hamilton.  Filed  November  27th,  1863.  John  TV. 
Shore.  Clerk  j  by  Jos.  Huber,  Jr.,  Deput}-." 


APPOINTMENT   OF  COMMISSIONERS. 


State  of  California,  ") 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  )  ss' 

The   Peopl    of  the  State  of  California  to   Benjamin   S.   Eaton  and  John  D. 
Woodwork  two  J  th    /'•  \o  of  the  county  aforesaid \  Greeting: 

Wber  ifore,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  November,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  a  statement  was  filed  with  the  undersigned,  the  Clerk  o^ 
the  District  Court  of  the  county  afon  said,  by  one  F.  I'.  Ramiros,  who 
desires  to  contesl  the  election  of  Henry  Hamilton,  Esq.,  t<>  a  seat  in  the 
Senate  of  the  Stal  lifornia,  containing  tho  grounds  on  which  he, 

the  Bai  1  Ramirez,  intends  to  rely  in  said  contest; 

Now,  therefore,  in  confidence  of  your  prudence  and  fidelity,  you  are 


hereby  appointed  Commissioners,  to  meet  at  my  office  in  the  City  and 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  on  Saturday,  December  nineteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  Bixty-three,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  of  said  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  depositions  of  such  witnesses  as  the  parties  to  such  con- 
test may  wish  to  examine. 

,-— >^— ■»     In  testimony  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affix  the 
^  seal  of  the  District  Court,  this  twenty-third  day  of  No- 

seal.    >  vember,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

— r~>  JOHN  W.  SHOKE,  Clerk  D.  C. 

By  JosErn  Hueer,  Jr.,  Deputy. 


Sheriff's  Office,  ") 

Los  Angeles  County. .} 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  received  the  within  notice  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  November.  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and 
that  J  served  the  same  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  November,  A.  D.  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three,  by  personally  delivering  to  Benjamin  S. 
Eaton  and  John  D.  Woodworth  a  true  copy  hereof,  at  the  City  and 
County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Dated  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  November,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three. 

J.  A.  SANCHEZ,  Sheriff. 

By  A.  J.  KlNd,  Under  Sheriff. 

(Indorsed ;) 

"  In  the  matter  of  the  contest  of  election  of  P.  P.  Ramirez  vs.  Henry 
Hamilton. 

"Filed  November  27th,  1863.  Joiin  W.  Shore,  Clerk;  by  JosErn 
Hueer,  Jr.,  Deputy." 


TESTIMONY  FOR  CONTESTANT. 


County  of  Los  Angtles, 

State  of  Californi 
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TESTIMONY  OF  PAUL  E.  HUNT. 

Paul  E.  Hunt,  being  first  duly  sworn,  makes  oath  and  says: 

That  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  March,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.  of  said  day,  at  the  City  and  County  of 
Los  Angeles,  a  telegraph  dispatch  was  presented  to  me  by  tbe  Telegraph 
Agent  here  at  Los  Angeles,  which  is  in  words  and  figures  as  follows,  to 
wit: 

"  Sac.  City,  14th  March,  1864. 
"To  P.  E.  Hunt: 

"  Send  certified  copies  of  testimony  and  indictment  against  Wood- 
worth. 

"(Signed:)  F.  P.  RAMIREZ." 

In  answer  to  which,  I  reply,  under  oath,  that  after  receiving  the  above 
dispatch  I  a]  bo  the  County  Clerk  of  L<  lea  County  for  a 

copy  of  an  indictment  that  was  found  by  the  Grand  jury  of  Los  Ange- 
les County  against  J.  D.  Woodworih,  late  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  said 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  for  criminal  conduct  as  a  Commissioner  in  taking 
the  testimony  in  the  matter  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.  II.  Hamilton,  in  the 
State  Senate  of  California.  Said  County  Clerk  of  the  said  Count; 
Los  Angeles  replied  to  me  that  it  would  be  ready  in  the  space  of  an 
hour.  When  I  returned  for  the  said  certificate,  the  County  Clerk  replied 
that  he  would  not  furnish  me  with  these  proofs,  although  he  acknowl- 
edged they  were  on  file  in  bis  office.  I  then  tendered  the  County  Clerk 
his  lees  for  making  out  the  required  pa]  '  ree  hours  to 

consult  an  Attori  ]  look  up  law.     I  returned  at  a  little  before  five 

o'clock-,  and  I  t(  ly  refused  to  give  a 

I  hereby  certify,  under  oath,  that  I,  Paul  IJ.  Hunt,  at  the  silting  of 
the  late  Grand  Jury  of  Loa  Angeles  County,  in  this  month  of  March.  I 
complained  of  J.  D.  Wood  worth,  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  the  City  and 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  and  said  State,  of  criminal  conduct  :     Commie- 


sioner  in  taking  testimony  in  tho  contested  election  case  of  F.  P.  Rami- 
rez vs.  II.  Hamilton  to  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate.  Volney  E.  Howard, 
District  Attorney,  and  Counsel  for  the  said  Hamilton,  a  day  or  two  after 
I  was  before  the  Grand  Jury,  told  me  that  the  Grand  Jury  found  a  bill 
against  the  -aid  J.  IX  Woodworth.  Subsequently,  when  the  Court  met, 
I  heard  the  case  called,  and  the  County  Judge  asked  why  the  arrest  had 
not  been  made,  to  which  the  Clerk  replied  there  was  a  bench  warrant 
made  out  in  his  office.  The  County  Judge  ordered  the  arrest.  I  further 
certify  that  this  said  J.  D.  Woodworth  is  the  identical  person  whose 
name  is  signed  to  tho  testimony  now  at  Sacramento  in  tho  matter  and 
evidence  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.  H.  Hamilton,  as  Commissioner  to  take 
said  testimony,  and  that  there  is  an  indictment  against  the  said  J.  J). 
Woodworth  on  tile,  as  heretofore  set  forth.     And  further  I  suyeth  not. 

PAUL  R.  HUNT. 

, — *~ — ^     Subscribed  and   sworn  to  before   me   this   fifteenth    day  of 
C  ~\  March,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  at  the  City 

-j    seal.    V         and  County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California. 

1 — , — '  W.  G.  STILL, 

[stamp.]  Notary  Public. 


In  the  matter  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.  H.  Hamilton. 

Now  comes  F.  P.  Ramirez,  by  his  Attorney,  and  excepts  to  all  the  tes- 
timony offered  by  the  said  Hamilton,  on  the  grounds  of  disloyalty — none 
of  the  witnesses  were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  as  was  re- 
quired. 

Seronrf — The  Attorney  for  Ramirez  was  denied  the  right  of  a  full 
examination,  or  the  right  to  cross  question  witness  Tomas  Sanchez,  and 
the  Commission  refused  to  note  the  objections  made  by  this  said  Attor- 
ney. 

Third — The  defence  utterly  refused  to  allow  the  Attorney  for  Ramirez 

1"  eross'queslion  the  witness Parrish,  who  attempted  to  prove  that 

there  was  no  evidence  of  fraud  at  the  Old  Mission  Precinct,  by  a  state- 
ment of  what  the  vote  of  tho  El  Monte  was  some  seven  years  ago.  Had 
said  witness  been  cross  questioned,  he  would  have  had  to- testify  that 
tho  Old  Mission  and  El  Monte  was  covered  by  a  Spanish  grant,  and  that 
since  then  then  i  ;i  patent  issued  by  the  United  States  and  eject- 

ment made,  and  that  country  is  nearly  all  depopulated  to  what  it  was 
at  the  time  this  said  witness  attempts  to  prove  a  vote. 

/'        '       I  9  who  composed  the  Board  of  Commission  did  not 

pi-'.  >  law,  but  were  biased,  one  sided,  sought  to  intimi- 

by  threats,  and  unbecoming,  vulgar,  profane  Iangui  raced  tho 

i  office  they  were  filli  tid  Justn  opted  to  shut  out  all 

timony  for  t1  tant,  Ramirez,  and  then  undertook,  on  the  part 

of  Hamilton,  to  aid,  assist  an  anti  representation  of  the  proceed- 

ing in  th  •  favor  the  said  Hamilton. 

LThe  said  Commission,  from  tho  nineteenth  of  December,  adjourned, 
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for  the  purpose  of  denying  the  Contestant,  Ramirez,  the  privilege  of 
examining  his  witness. 

The  said  Commission  attempted,  since  the  nineteenth  of  December,  to 
aid  the  Attorney  for  Hamilton  to  delay  the  matter  until  it  was  too  late 
for  any  henefit  to  Contestant. 

Said  Commission  threw  away  important  papers  in  the  case,  and  do 
not  account  for  them  in  their  minutes;  and  the  minutes  would  goto 
show  that  a  default  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  Ramirez  in  iiling 
them.     Said  papers  were  properly  filed,  or  offered  to  be  filed. 

PAUL  R.  HUNT, 

Attorney  for  Ramirez. 


In  the  matter  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  contesting  the  right  of  H.  Hamilton  to  a  seal  in 

the  State  Senate. 


County  of  Los  Angeles, 
State  of  C 


es(  } 

California.  } 


TESTIMONY  OF  GEORGE  D.  FISHER. 

George  D.  Fisher,  being  duty  sworn,  7iiakes  oath  and  says,  ihcing 
upon  the  request  of  Paul  R.  Hunt,  Attorney-in-fact  of  the  said  Rami- 
rez) : 

That  on  or  about  the  twenty-third  day  of  December,  A.  D.  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  he,  as  Enrolling  Officer  of  a  sub-district  of  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  embracing  therein  the  Township  of  Santa  Ana.  had 
occasion  to  and  did  call  upon  one  Thomas  Scully,  (Inspector  of  the  Flec- 
tion at  Santa  Ana  Precinct  at  the  late  election  in  which  the  said  F.  P. 
Ramirez  and  the  said  Hamilton  were  candidates  for  State  Senators,)  for 
assistance  in  my  official  career,  and  to  inspect  the  poll  list  of  said  elec- 
tion. Said  poll  list  was  shown  to  me  willingly,  but  upon  inquiry  there 
were  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  persons  on  the  said  poll  list  could 
be  found.  I  asked  him  why?  He  told  me  they  were  men  who  came 
to-day  and  went  to-morrow,  and  no  one  knew  where  they  lived.  In 
examining  the  poll  list  particularly,  I  came  to  the  name  of  Pram 
Alvarez,  who,  Scully  told  me  at  the  time,  ought  not  to  be  enrolled, 
although  a  servant  of  his,  the  said  Scully;  he.  the  said  Fra  '.  Iva- 

rcz,  had  voted  at  this  said  election,  and  to  bis  own  knowledge  was  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  In  reply  to  other  questions  relative  to  the 

same  matter,  Scully  only  said  that   the  cause  of  there   being  so   many 
illegal  votes  there  was  that  there  was  no  one  there  to  challenge  their 

This  affiant  further  Bays  he  was  called  to  testify  before  the  Com- 
mission to  take  testimony,  and  accordingly  appeared  and  waited  one 
afternoon  and  a  part  of  the  next  day,  and  after  thus  waiting,  my  busi- 
ness was  ied  it  necessary  to  attend  to  my  official  duty  : 
and  on  my  return,  after  being  absent  a  number  of  days,  the  Commi 
had  closed,  and  1                 ;  1  have  made  this  my  deposition. 

GEO.  I).  FISHER. 
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Sworn  to  and  subscribed   before  me  thi9  nineteenth  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

O.  MORGAN,  Notary  Public 

In  and  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California. 


In   the  matter  of  F.   P.   Ramirez  vs.   II.   Hamilton. 


County  of  Los  Angeles, 

State  of  Californi 


,1 


Now  comes  F.  P.  Ramirez,  by  his  Attorney,  and  most  respectfully 
moves  the  Commission  before  whom  this  matter  is  now  pending — J.  I). 
Woodwortb  and  B.  S.  Eaton — that  Tomas  Sanchez,  a  witness  now  testi- 
fying, be  required  by  the  aforesaid  Commission  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, us  now  required  by  the  President  of  these  United  States  of 
America.  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  of  these  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  before  sign- 
ing bis  (Sanchez's)  name  to  said  testimony,  and  before  said  testimony  be 
filed  and  made  a  part  of  the  defence  in  this  case,  on  the  grounds  of  dis- 
loyalty ;  and  that  the  defence  be  required  to  take  the  said  same  oath ; 
and  that  no  written  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defence  be  filed  or  made 
a  part  or' this  case  that  has  not  met  or  conformed,  or  is  willing  and  does 
conform,  to  tiie  aforesaid  oath,  as  in  this  motion  demanded. 

F.  P.  RAMIREZ. 

By  his  Attorney.  Paul  R.  Hunt. 


Paul  P.  Hunt,  first  being  duly  sworn,  makes  oath  and  says,  that  at  the 
time  the  party  on  the  part  of  II.  Hamilton  produced  testimony  in  the 
case  or'  Ramirez  vs.  EL  Hamilton,  to  be  written  down  as  testimony  for 
the  said  Hamilton,  this  Attorney,  on  the  part  of  Ramirez,  moved  the 
Con.;  "i-  objected  to  any  testimony  bring  taken,  unless  the  party 

who  produced  the  testimony  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  also  the 
witness;  ai  1  one  of  the  Justices  sitting  as  said  Commission,  J.  J).  Wood- 
worth,  replied  in  the  following  vulgar,  profane,  and  insulting  language  : 
••  Vou  can  stick  your  motion  up  your  God  damned  arse,  and  if  you  make 
another  motion  of  the  kind,  we  will  send  you  t.>  the  County  Jail  ;"  and 
B.  S.  Eaton,  the  other  Justice,  concurred  in  the  same  threat..  The  da}' 
following,  J  presented  this  within  motion,  and  asked  to  have  the  same 
filed  and  made  a  part  of  the  case;  lor  which  offence  1  was  sentenced  for 
contempt,  and  a  commitment  wrote  out;  but  I  was  not  committed.  They 
refused  to  file  this  motion. 

PAUL   R.   HUNT. 

Subscribed  and  sworn   to  before  me.  this  fifth  day  of  January,  A.  I>. 
eighteen   hundred  and  sixty-four,  at  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  state  of 
[fornia. 

W.  G.  STILL, 

.Notary  Public. 
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In  (he  matter  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.  H.  Hamilton. 


County  of  Los  Angeles, 

State  of  Californi 


4 


Plaintiff,  by  his  Attorney,  now  moves  the  Court,  that  Boliver  Cox,  J. 

S.  Sanchez,  Andres  Tiro,  Juan  Baustito  Morano,  and Morano,  be 

required  to  appear  in  the  above  cause,  at  the  expense  of  the  defence,  for 
the  reason  that  the  defence  asked  and  obtained  adjournment  from  day 
to  day,  without  giving  security  for  cost  or  damage  to  the  Plaintiff  in  this 
cause. 

F.  P.  EAMIEEZ. 

By  his  Attorney,  Paul  E.  Hunt. 


Paul  E.  Hunt,  first  being  duly  sworn,  makes  oath  and  says  that  the 
above  motion  was  duly  made  before  the  Commission  of  J.  D.  VVoodworth 
and  B.  S.  Eaton,  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  and  the 
said  Board  have  refused  to  file  the  same,  but  took  this  said  motion,  and 
kept  it  three  or  four  days,  and  then  threw  it  away.  It  has  since  been 
presented  to  be  filed  in  the  foregoing  case,  and  said  Commission  have 
utterly  refused  to  file  or  receive  the  same  as  any  part  of  said  case. 

PAUL  E.  HUNT. 

, — «^^     Sworn  and  subscribed  to  this  thirtieth  day  of  December,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three,  before  me,  in  the  County 
seal.   \  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

W.  G.  STILL, 

Notary  Public. 


Board  of  Canvassers,  } 

Tuesday,  September  10th,  1SG3.  j 

In  the  matter  of  the  Election  Returns  from  San  Fernando  Precinct  : 

It  appearing  satisfactorily  to  the  Board  that  certain  papers,  purport- 
ing to  bo  election  returns  from  the  San   Fernando  Precinct  aforesaid, 
bavo  been   deposited  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk  of  I.    -  Ang 
County,  not  sealed  up  by  the  Board  of  Judges,  nor  properly  indoi 
nor  that  the  original  ballots  cast  a!   said  (lection  in  said  precinct  were 
delivered  to  the  aforesaid  County  Clerk  at  all.  as  provided  by  law  : 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  said  papers,  purporting  to  be  the  election 
returns  from  the  Precinct  of  San  Fernando,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
rojectcd  and  set  aside. 

'Whereupon  the  Board  directed  (he  Clerk  to  enter  upon  the  records 
thereof  a  statement  of  the  result  of  such  election,  as  far  as  the  same  has 
been  ascertained  to-day  by  the  Board  of  Cl  PS  aforesaid,  which  is 

accordingly  done,  as  follows  : 
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FOR    SENATOR. 


Precincts. 

II.  Hamilton. 

F.  P.  Ramire*. 

25 
13 

129 

5 

27 

391 
22 
45 
91 

22 

17 

Bl  Monte 

22 

18 

La  Ballon  a 

12 

344 

17 

Old  Mission... , 

10 

Santa  Ana 

1 

32 
38 
24 
32 

7 

San  Gabriel 

37 

San  Jose 

40 

San  Juan  

5 

180 

Tehatchapav 

45 
3 

7 

Tejon 

22 

Totals 

922 

761 

Saturday,  October  31st,  18G3. 

Tbere  were  tbree  additional  votes  east  by  soldiers  added  to  the 

vote  of  F.  P.  Ramirez,  which  makes  his  vote,  viz  : 704 

H.  Hamilton 922 

Majority  for  JJamilton 158 


State  of  California, 

County  of  Los  Angeles 


U 


I,  John  W.  Shore,  County  Clerk  and  ex  officio  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  Los  Angeles  County,  State  of  California,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true,  full,  and  correct  copy  of  the 
original  statement  of  that  portion  of  the  election  returns  concerning  II. 
Hamilton  and  F.  P.  Ramirez,  as  the  same  appears  on  the  minutes  of  said 
Board  of*  Supervisors. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 


SEAL. 


JOHN  W.  SHORE,  Clerk. 
By  Joseph  Huber,  Jr..  Deputy. 
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STATEMENT  OF  VOTES 


Polled  at  a  Special  Judicial  Election  in  the  Count)/  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of 
California,  on  Wednesday \  the  twenty-first  day  of  October,  A.  D.  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  for  District  Judge  of  the  First  Judicial  District,  at  the 
Precinct  of  Santa  Ana. 


Names. 


Votes. 


Benjamin  Hayes 

Pablo  Do  La  Guerra. 

Total 


20 
22 


42 


State  of  California,  j 

Count}*  of  Los  Angeles,  j  ,c' 

I,  John  W.  Shore,  Count}'  Clerk  and  ex  officio  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  Los  Angeles  County,  State  of  California,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  the 
number  of  votes  polled  at  the  Santa  Ana  Precinct,  at  the  judicial  elec- 
tion held  October  twenty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  as  the 
same  appears  of  record  on  the  minutes  of  said  Board. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  County  Court,  affixed 
this  twenty-ninth  day  of  December,  A.  D.  eighteen  hun- 
seal.    \-         dred  and  sixty-three. 

JOHN  W.  SHOBE, 

County  Clerk. 
By  Joseph  Huber,  Jr.,  Deputy. 


Paul  P.  Hunt,  being  duly  sworn,  makes  oath  that  he  presented  these 
within  certificates  of  the  County  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 
as  a  part  of  the  tcstimon}-  of  the  case  of  Ramirez,  contesting  the  right 
of  II.  Hamilton  to  a  scat  in  the  State  Senate,  and  the  Commission  of  .1. 
D.  Woodworth  and  B.  S.  Eaton  wholly  and  entirely  refused  to  make 
them  or  receive  them  as  a  part  of  the  testimony  in  the  case. 

PAUL  E.  HUNT. 

e— >■ — n     Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and 
~\  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  and  State  of  California, 

seal,    y  this  fifth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  eighteen   hundred   and 

)  sixty-four. 

— > — '  W.  G.  STILL, 

Notary  Public. 
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In  the  matter  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.  U.  Hamilton. 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  \ 

State  of  California.  J 

Before  the  Commission  of  J.  D.  "Wood worth  and  B.  S.  Eaton,  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  before  whom  this  matter  is  now  pending,  Paul  1*.  Hunt, 
Attorney  for  Ramirez,  moves  the  Commission  that  the  affidavits  of  An- 
tonio Sanceda,  Filomen  Ybarra,  Balentin  Caqueno,  Antonio  Olives,  Ra- 
fael Martines,  Jose  Maria  Vernal,  Filisiano  Reteria,  J.  M.  Laborin,  B.  S. 
Eoberts,  S.  B.  Cox,  and  J.  S.  Toffelmier,  be  filed  and  made  a  part  of  the 
testimony  in  this  case,  fur  the  following  reasons:  Said  witnesses  were 
all  ready  to  testily  on  the  nineteenth  of  December,  when  this  Commis- 
sion first  met.  and  the  Commission  were  so  informed;  and  Plaintiff's 
Attorney  informed  the  Court  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  retain  the 
said  witnesses  to  the  adjournment,  as  they  were  here  at  the  expense  of 
Plaintiff  from  different  parts  of  the  county;  but  the  Commission  ad- 
journed without  requiring  the  opposite  party  to  secure  Plaintiff  for 
damages,  and  the  Commission  refused  to  note  the  motions  and  objec- 
tions of  the  said  Attorney  of  F.  P.  Ramirez;  and  some  of  the  foregoing 
witnesses  have  appeared  as  many  as  three  times  for  to  have  their  testi- 
mony taken,  and  although  the  Court  has  been  moved  and  asked  to  tako 
said  testimony,  and  urged  as  a  reason  that  the  testimon}'  was  material, 
and  that  if  not  taken  it  would  be  lost  to  Plaintiff,  nevertheless,  the 
Board  have  refused  to  take  the  same,  and  have  continued  to  adjourn 
without  paying  for  the  attendance  of  said  witnesses,  or  securing  Plaintiff 
against  damage,  though  the  adjournments  have  all  been  objected  to,  and 
costs  and  damages  have  been  required  of  the  opposite  party,  and  has 
been  overruled  and  disregarded  by  the  Commission.  And  for  said  rea- 
sons, Plaintiff  avails  himself  of  the  foregoing  affidavits. 

F.  P.  RAMIREZ. 
By  his  Attorney,  Paul  R.  Hunt. 


Paul  R.  Hunt,  Attorney  for  F.  P.  Ramirez,  being  first  duly  sworn, 
makes  oath  and  says  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  correct  and  true, 
or  the  facts  set  forth  ;  and  that  the  affidavits  were  presented  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  asked  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  testimony  in  this  case,  as 
set  forth  in  the  above  statement,  and  were  refused  by  the  said  Commis- 
sion, J.  D.  Woodworth  and  B.  S.  Eaton,  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

PAUL  R.  HUNT. 

/—> — .     Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  fifth  day  of  January, 
(  ")  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  at  the  City  of  Los 

J    seal.    >         Angeles,  State  of  California. 
(  )  W.  G.  STILL, 

— -■ — '  Notary  Public. 


County  of  Los  Angeles, 
State  of  Cal 
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In  (he  mailer  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.  U.  Hamilton. 

ifornia.  f 
TESTIMONY  OF  S.  B.  COX. 
S.  B.  Cox,  being  first  duly  sworn,  makes  oath  and  says : 

That  he  is  an  American  citizen  by  birth,  and  a  resident  and  voter  of 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  and  was  at  the  polls  of  the  election  held  at 
the  precinct  known  as  San  Francisquito,  in  said  count}*,  and  at  the  elec- 
tion of  September,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  the  elec- 
tion in  which  F.  P.  Ramirez  was  candidate  for  State  Senator,  and  the 
said  Hamilton  was  opposed  to  said  Ramirez  for  said  office.  And  affiant 
says  that  on  said  day  of  election  General  Volney  E.  Howard  and  E. 
Bettis  brought  from  the  mines  called  Soledad  the  number  of  twenty-five 
to  thirty  voters  who  voted  the  Democratic  ticket — it  being  a  place  thirty 
miles  distant.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  having  neglected  to  appoint 
an  Inspector  and  Judges  of  Election  for  said  Soledad  Precinct,  and  by 
reason  of  said  neglect  of  said  Board  of  Supervisors  to  establish  a  pre- 
cinct, and  there  being  no  precinct  nearer  than  thirty  miles,  there  were 
as  many  as  fifteen  to  twenty  Union  voters  that  did  not  vote  at  said  elec- 
tion, that  would  have  voted  the  Union  ticket  and  for  F.  P.  Ramirez  for 
State  Senator,  had  there  been  polls  established  at  said  Soledad  mines  on 
said  election  day,  of  September,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
and  which  has  been  done  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  judicial 
election  of  October,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Affiant  further  says  that  had  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  as  was  their 
duty,  duly  appointed  Inspectors  and  Judges  of  Election  for  said  Soledad 
mines,  the  said  F.  P.  Ramirez  would  have  received  as  many  as  fifteen 
to  twenty  more  votes  for  Senator  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Affiant  further  says  that  he  has  been  before  the  Commission  of  J.  D. 
Woodworth  and  B.  S.  Eaton  four  or  five  times,  to  have  his  testimony 
taken.  Adjournments  have  been  made,  and  divers  excuses  made  by  said 
Board  of  Commissioners,  and  many  witnesses  in  Court  ready  to  tes- 
tify, and  could  not  be  heard. 

S.  B.  COX. 

r — »-— -^     Sworn   and  subscribed'  to  before  me,  in   the   County  of  Los 
~\  Angeles,  California,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  December, 

seal     >          eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

^ — t  W.  G.  STILL, 

Notary  Public. 
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In   the  matter  of  F.   P.  Ramirez  vs.   II.   Hamilton. 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  ) 

State  of  California,  j 

TESTIMONY  OF  E.  S.  ROBERTS. 

E.  S.  Roberts,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes,  makes  oath,  and  says  : 

That  he  is  a  native  born  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
is  a  voter  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  and  is  merchandising  and  sell- 
ing goods  to  miners  in  San  Gabriel  Canon,  and  has  been  for  three  years 
last  past.  Affiant  says  that  at  the  late  election  held  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  in  which  F.  P.  Ramirez  was  a  candidate  for  State  Senator,  and 
II  Hamilton  was  candidate  opposed.  September  last  past,  A.  D.  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  said  count}-  neglect- 
ed to  give  notice  of  said  election,  or  to  appoint  Inspectors  and  Judges  of 
Election  in  the  precincts  established  one  year  ago.  and  known  as  the 
Upper  and  Lower  .Mining  Precincts  in  said  County  of  Los  Angeles. 
Affiant  further  says,  that  by  reason  of  such  neglect,  there  was  no  elec- 
tion held  in  said  two  precincts,  and  that  the  number  of  legal  voters  in 
said  precincts  were  as  many  as  thirty  to  forty  voters.  And  affiant  fur- 
ther says  that  said  voters  are  nearly  all  good  Union  men,  and  would 
have  voted  the  Union  ticket  had  there  been  an  election  held  in  said  pre- 
cinct as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  same  said  Union  voters  would  have  voted 
for  the  said  Ramirez. 

E.  S.  ROBERTS. 

, — >— ->       Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
California,  this  twenty-third  day  of  December,  eighteen 
seal,    j-  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

W.  C.  STILL, 

Notary  Public. 


In  the  matter  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.   Henry  Hamilton,  County  of  Las  Angeles, 
nia,  contesting  the  right  of  said  Hamilton  to  a  seat  in  the  State 
ite. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  M.  LABORIN. 

J.  M.  Laborin,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes,  makes  oath,  and  says  : 

That  he  is  a  resident  and  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
has  been  residing  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  aforesaid,  for  sev- 
eral years  last  past,  and  at  the  precinct  known  asAzusa, in  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  -aid  State,  and  knows  well  all  the  resident  voters  in 
said  Azusa  Precinct,  and  was  present  at  the  polls  as  Clerk  of  the  election 
held  in  said  Aznra  Precinct,  at  the  late  September  election,  in  which  F. 
1'.  Ramirez  was  a  candidate  for  State  Senator  for  said  county  and  State, 
and  the  said  Henry  Hamilton  was  the  only  opponent  for  State  Senator 
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against  said  Ramirez  in  said  election.  Affiant  further  makes  oath  and 
says,  that  on  said  da}' of  election  aforesaid,  while  sitting  as  Clerk,  he  saw 
come  to  the  polls  on  said  election  day,  six  different  persons  in  the  wagons 
employed  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  presented  their  votes  to  the  In- 
spector of  said  election,  and  the  same  were  received  and  deposited  in  the 
ballot  box  of  said  election,  and  their  names  were  recorded  on  the  poll  list. 
And  affiant  further  makes  oath  ami  says,  that  said  persons  are  not  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  but  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  and  are  not  entitled  to  vote  ;  and  that  said  voters  received  their 
ballots  of  men  who  were  working  for  the  said  Henry  Hamilton;  all  of 
which  took  place  at  the  late  September  election  in  the  county  and  State 
aforesaid,  and  at  the  Precinct  of  Azusa,  in  said  county. 

J.  K.  LABORIN. 

t — >--—>,       Sworn   and   subscribed   to  before  me.  this  nineteenth  da}'  of 
")  December,  eighteen  hundred  and   sixty-three,  in  Los  Au- 


SEAL. 


) 


teles,  California. 


W.  G.  STILL, 

Notary  Public. 


In  the  matter  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.   Henry  Hamilton,  contesting  the  right  of 
said  Hamilton  to  a  seat  in  the  State  Sen"/,. 


County  of  Los  Angeles, 
State  of  C 


'alilornia.  j 
TESTIMONY  OF  BALLXTIX  CAQUE^O. 


Balentin   Caquefio,  being  first  duly  sworn,   deposes,  makes  oath,  and 
says  : 

That  he  is  a  resident  of  the  Count}*  of  Los  Angeles,  and  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  last  past,  and  was  at  the  polls  in  the  City  and  County 
of  Los  Angeles  at  the  late  September  election  this  A.  D.  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  and  the  election  in  which  P.  P.  Ramirez  was  can- 
didate for  Slate  Senator  for  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  at  said  election, 
and  the  said  Henry  Hamilton  was  the  only  opponent  to  said  Ramirez  in 
said  election.  And  this  affiant  further  says,  that  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  persons  who  voted  in  the  ( !ity  of  Los  Angeles  on  said 
election,  and  saw  as  many  as  ten  persons  come  to  the  polls  in  wag 
employed  by  the  Democratic  party,  and  said  persons  received  theirvotes 
from  men  who  were  working  for  the  said  Hamilton,  and  said  pen 
deposited  their  votes,  in  number  ten.  on  the  morning  of  said  election. 
Affiant  further  Bays,  that  he  knows  well  the  said  persons  aforesaid  that 
voted,  and  knows  well  that  they  are  not  citizens  of  the  Cnited  States 
America,  hut  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  .Mexico,  ami  thai  such  said  ten  votes  are  fraudulent.  And  affiant 
further  says,  that  from  his  knowledge  of  tl  tnber  election,  he 

believes  that    there    must    he   as  many  as    One    hundred   fraudulent  v 

polled   at  the   said  bos  A  ngeles  City  I'reciuet.  in   said   county,  polled   in 
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favor  of  the  said  Henry  Hamilton,  on  said  September  election,  A.  D.  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three  ;   all  of  which  took  place  as  aforesaid. 

BALEXTIX  CAQUEftO. 

, — -*- — .       Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  in  the  City  and  County 
C  ~)  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  this  nineteenth  day  of  Deccra- 

]    seal,    v         ber,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

I 
v—v— '  TV".  G.  STILL, 

Notary  Public. 


Li  the  matter  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.  Henry  Hamilton,  contesting  the  right  of  said 
Hamilton  to  a  seat  in  the  State  Senate. 


County  of  Los  Angeles, 


,} 


State  of  California,  r 
TESTIMONY  OF  AXTOXIO  OLIVES. 
Antonio  Olives,  being  first  duly  sworn,  makes  oath  and  says  : 

That  he  is  a  resident  of  the  City  and  County  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
State-  aforesaid,  and  was  present  at  the  late  September  election  held  at 
Los  Angeles,  in  which  F.  P.  Ramirez  was  a  candidate  for  State  Senator 
in  said  election,  and  the  said  Henry  Hamilton  was  the  onhy  opponent 
against  the  said  Ramirez  in  said  election  as  candidate  opposed.  Aud 
affiant  further  says,  that  in  said  September,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  and  at  said  election,  affiant  was  present  at  the  polls  during 
the  morning  of  the  election  of  said  day.  and  saw  five  different  persons  that 
he  (affiant)  knows  well  to  be  citizens  of  Sonora,  of  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico, who  came  in  wagons  employed  by  the  said  Henry  Hamilton  and  his 
ase  "hues,  and  saw  said  persons  receive  their  ballots  from  men  working 
for  said  Eamilton,  and  saw  said  persons  vote  said  ballots  on  said  day  as 
aforesaid,  and  that  said  votes  were  five  in  number  as  voted,  and  that 
they  were  fraudulent.  And  affiant  further  says,  that  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  said  election  and  what  he  knows  of  the  voting  that  took  place  at 
said  Precinct  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  there  were  polled  as  many  as 
one  hundred  fraudulent  votes  at  said  election  in  said  precinct,  and  in  favor 
of  the  said  Henry  Hamilton  for  State  Senator;  all  01  which  took  place  at 
the  Precinct  of  Los  Angeles  on  said  September  day  of  election,  A.  D. 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

his 
AXTOXIO  X  OLIVES, 
mark. 

Attest :  W  C.  Still  and  P.  R.  Hunt. 

f— ' —      Sworn   and   subscribed  to   this  nineteenth  day  of  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  before  me. 

w.  <;.  STILT.. 

Notary  Public. 
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In  the  matter  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.  II  Hamilton. 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  j 

State  of  California,  j  ss' 

TESTIMONY  OF.  KAFAEL  MARTINES. 

Rafael  Martines,  being  first  duly  sworn,  makes  oath  and  says  : 

That  he  is  a  resident  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  voters  of  said  precinct,  and  was  at  the  late  election  held  in 
September  last  past  in  which  F.  P.  Ramirez  was  a  candidate  for  State 
Senator,  and  the  said  Hamilton  was  the  only  candidate  against  the  said 
Ramirez;  and  affiant  further  sa}rs,  that  he  was  at  the  polls  of  said  elec- 
tion held  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  in  September  as  aforesaid,  A.  D. 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  saw  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve 
persons  come  to  the  polls  in  wagons  that  were  employed  by  the  said 
Hamilton  and  his  party,  and  saw  said  persons  receive  ballots  from  men 
that  were  working  for  said  Hamilton,  and  that  said  persons  voted  said 
ballots  as  aforesaid  at  said  election.  Affiant  further  says,  that  he  knows 
said  persons  as  aforesaid,  and  knows  well  that  they  are  not  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  but  that  they  are  citizens  of  Sonora,  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  and  that  their  said  votes  are  fraudulent;  all  of  which  took  place 
at  the  Precinct  of  Los  Angeles  City,  in  said  county  and  State  aforesaid, 
on  said  election  at  or  about  the  hour  of  eleven  o'clock  of  said  September, 
A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three.  And  affiant  further  says,  from 
what  he  knows  of  said  election  and  the  voting  that  took  place,  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  were  not  less  than  one  hundred  illegal  votes 
polled  in  said  Los  Angeles  Precinct,  for  the  said  Henry  Hamilton  ;  and 
further  this  affiant  saith  not. 

RAFAEL  MARTINES. 

t — *— ^     Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, this   nineteenth  day  of  December,  eighteen   hun- 
heal.    \  drcd  and  sixty-three. 

W.  G.  STILL, 

Notary  Public. 


In  the  matter  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.  II.  Hamilton. 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  ) 

State  of  California,  j 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOSE  MARIA   VERNAL. 

Jose"  Maria  Vernal,  being  first  duly  sworn,  makes  oath  and  -a; 

That  he  is  a  reside nl  of  the  County  of  Dos  Angeles  and  said  State. 
and  was  at  the  polls  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  at  the  late  election  of 
September,  A.  I>.  eighteen  hundred  and  Bixty-three,  in  whioh  l\  P.  Ra- 
mirei  was  a  candidate  for  State  Senator,  and  the  said  Eamilton  was  the 
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only  candidate  against  the  said  Ramirez.  Affiant  says  that  at  tho  polls 
on  said 'day  of  said  election  in  said  city,  at  the  hour  of  half  past  one 
o'clock,  affiant  saw  twenty-three  men,  ■whom  affiant  knew  well  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  that  had  no  right  to  vote,  come  to 
the  said  polls  in  said  cit}T,  on  said  day,  in  wagons  that  were  employed  by 
the  said  Hamilton  and  his  party,  and. affiant  saw  said  Hamilton  and  party 
give  to  said  persons  ballots,  and  said  persons  voted  said  ballots  as  afore- 
said ;  and  affiant  says  that  said  twenty-three  votes  were  fraudulent,  and 
were  procured  as  aforesaid  by  the  said  Hamilton  and  party,  and  were 
fraudulent.  All  of  which  took  place  as  aforesaid  at  the  said  September 
election,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  against  the  said 
F.  P.  Ramirez. 

his 
JOSE  MARIA  H  VERNAL. 
Attest :  W.  G.  Still.  mark. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  in  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, this  twenty-first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three. 

w.  a.  STILL, 

Notary  Public. 


In  the  matter  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.  II.  Hamilton. 


County  of  Los  Angeles 


ifornia.  I 


State  of  Cali 

TESTIMONY  OF  FELISIANO  RETERIA. 

Fclisiano  Reteria,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  : 

That  he  is  a  resident  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  and  said  State, 
and  was  at  the  polls  at  an  election  held  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  in 
September  last  past,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  which 
•F.  P.  Ramirez  was  a  candidate  for  State  Senator,  and  said  Hamilton 
was  the  candidate  opposed  to  the  said  Ramirez  in  said  election.  Affiant 
further  says  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  population  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  and  makes  oath  and  6ays  that  there  is  less  than 
one  half  of  said  population  that  arc  not  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  on  the  day  of  election  of  September  last  past,  A.  I).  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  which  F.  P.  Ramirez  was  a  candidate  for 
Slate  Senator,  and  said  Hamilton  was  the  candidate  opposed  to  said 
Ramirez  in  said  election,  affiant  saw,  on  said  day  of  election,  twenty- 
five  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  come  to  the  said  polls  of  the  said 
frecinct  in  wagons  employed  by  the  said  Eamilton  and  party,  and  said 
lamilton  and  part)'  gave  said  persons  ballots,  and  the  said  persona 
1  said  b allots.  And  affiant  says  that  said  persons  as  aforesaid  voted 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  had  no  right  to 
vote  at  Baid  election,  and  that  said  votes  were  fraudulent.  And  affiant 
says  that  all  this  took  place  as  aforesaid  at  the  hour  of  three  o'clock  of 
said  election  day,  or  thereabout,  in  said  city  and  county  as  aforesaid. 

FELISIANO  RETERIA. 


Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  in  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, this  twenty-first  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred 


seal.    V          and  sixty-three. 


W.  G.  STILL, 

Notary  Public. 


In  tlie  matter  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.  H.  Hamilton. 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  ") 

State  of  California,  } 

TESTIMONY  OF  FILOMENO  YBARRA. 

Filomeno  Ybarra,  being  first  duly  sworn,  makes  oath  and  says  : 

That  he  resides  in  the  City  and  County  of  Los  Angeles,  and  was  at 
the  late  September  election  held  in  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  A.  D.  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty  three,  in  which  F.  P.  Ramirez  was  a  candidate 
for  State  Senator,  and  the  said  Hamilton  was  the  only  candidate  opposed 
to  the  said  Ramirez  at  said  election  ;  and  affiant  further  says  that  he 
was  at  the  polls  of  said  election  about  the  hour  of  ten  a.  m.  of  said  day, 
and  saw  as  many  as  twenty-three  persons  who  came  in  wagons  occupied 
by  the  Democratic  party,  and  said  persons  received  ballots  from  men 
working  for  the  said  Hamilton  and  his  party,  and  said  persons  voted  at 
said  polls  on  said  day  as  aforesaid.  And  affiant  says  that  he  knows  of 
his  own  knowledge  that  said  persons  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  that  they  are  citizens  of  Sonora,  and  that  their 
votes  are  fraudulent.  And  affiant  further  says,  that  from  what  he  knows 
of  said  election,  he  believes  that  there  were  as  many  as  one  hundred,  or 
not  less  than  one  hundred,  illegal  votes  polled  at  said  election  for  said 
Hamilton  on  said  q\hj  of  election  of  September,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  in  this  said  Precinct  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

FILOMENO  YBARRA. 

t — -»> — n     Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  this  nineteenth  day  of 
~)  December,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three.     Los 

seal.    >         Angeles,  California. 

)  W.  G.  STILL, 

— -r — '  Notary  Public. 


In  (he  mutter  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vt.  II  Hamilton. 

County  of  Los  Angeles,  i 

State  of  California,  j 

TKSTIMONY  OF  ANTONIO  SANOEDA. 
Antonio  Sanccda,  being  first  duly  BWOrn,  makes  oath  and  says: 
That  he  is  a  resident  of  Loa  Angeles,  and  knows  well  the  Precin 
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Los  Angeles,  Santa  Ana,  and  Old  Mission.  Affiant  says  that  he  knows 
well  all  the  legal  voters  in  the  Precinct  known  as  the  Old  Mission,  in  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles ;  and  affiant  says  that  there  are  not  to  exceed 
twenty  legal  voters  in  said  precinct,  and  that  the  election  returns  show 
that  they  have  polled  fifty-five  ;  and  affiant  says  that  there  are  as  many 
as  thirty-five  persons  Avho  have  fraudulently  voted  at  said  Old  Mission 
Precinct,  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  thereb^v  giving  to  the  said 
Henry  Hamilton  thirty-live  fraudulent  votes  in  said  precinct.  Affiant 
further  says  that  he  was  at  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  day  of  the 
September  election  last  past  of  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
in  which  the  said  F.  P.  Ramirez  and  H.  Hamilton  were  candidates  for 
State  Senator,  and  that  he  was  at  the  polls  on  said  election  day,  as 
aforesaid,  and  saw  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  of  said  day  as  many  as 
twelve  men  who  came  in  the  wagons  employed  by  the  said  Hamilton; 
and  affiant  saw  men  who  were  working  for  said  Hamilton  give  said  per- 
sons ballots,  and  saw  said  persons  vote  the  said  ballots  on  the  said  elec- 
tion day  of  September,  A.  L\,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  last 
past.  Affiant  says  that  he  knows  said  persons  aforesaid  who  voted,  and 
knows  that  they  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  but 
that  they  are  citizens  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  twrelve 
votes  east  for  the  said  Hamilton,  as  aforesaid,  are  fraudulent.  Affiant 
further  says,  that  from  what  he  knows  of  the  late  election  held  here  in 
the  City  of  Los  Angeles  Precinct,  of  September  last  past,  A.  D.  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  affiant  is  positive  that  there  are  as  many  as 
one  hundred  or  more  fraudulent  votes  polled  at  said  election  for  the  said 
Hamilton. 

ANTONIO  SANCEDA. 

/— ■* — .     Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  at  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, this  nineteenth  day  of  December,  eighteen  hundred 
seal.    [         and  sixty-three. 

TV.  G.  STILL, 

Notary  Public. 


Coi  -Nty  of  Los  Angeles, 

State  of  California 


In  the  matter  of  F.  P.  Ramirez  vs.  H.  Hamilton. 

} 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  S.  TOFFELMIER. 

J.  S.  Toffelmicr  being  first  duly  sworn,  makes  oath  and  says: 

That  he  is  an  American  citizen,  and  a  resident  voter  in  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  said  State,  and  resides  in  the  Precinct  called  the  I'd 
Monte,  and  within  two  miles  of  the  Precinct  called  the  Old  Mission,  and 
was  at  the  polls  of  the  election  held  at  the  Old  Mission,  of  September 
last,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  which  F.  P.  Pamirez  was 
a  candidate  for  State  Senator,  and  II.  Hamilton  was  a  candidate  oppo.-^l. 
And  affiant  says  that  he  has  examined  the  poll  list  of  the  Old  Mission, 
and  affiant  says  that  nearly  all  the  votes  that  were  polled  on  said  elec- 
tion day  were  polled  before  affiant  arrived  at  said  election.  Affiant  says 
that  from  affiant's  arrival  at  said  polls  one  Jacob  Bowers  voted,  a  man 
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well  known  to  affiant,  and  affiant  says  there  were  not  to  exceed  three 
votes  polled  between  or  from  the  time  said  Bowers  voted  to  the  time 
affiant  voted,  and  affiant's  name  is  numbered  in  the  list  of  names  as  forty- 
eight,  and  said  Bowers  is  numbered  forty,  making  eight  voters  tbat  voted 
between  said  Bowers  and  affiant,  which  affiant  says  there  were  but  three 
voters  voted  in  said  space  of  time.  Affiant  further  says  that  there  are 
names  on  said  poll  list  that  are  strange  and  unknown  to  affiant,  and 
affiant  says  that  did  such  said  persons  live  in  said  Old  Mission  they  would 
be  known  to  affiant.  Affiant  further  says  that  affiant  recognizes  names 
on  said  Old  Mission  poll  list  that  affiant  knows  to  Be  fraudulent  voters,  or 
persons  that  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are  not  voters. 
Affiant  further  says  tbat  affiant  recognizes  names  on  said  Old  Mission 
poll  list  of  voters,  the  names  of  persons  who  reside  in  the  Precinct  of  El 
Monte,  and  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  El  Monte  poll  list,  and  also 
in  said  Old  Mission  poll  list.  Affiant  says  that  there  was  no  Union  man 
to  watch  said  polls,  on  the  part  of  the  Union  party,  from  early  in  the 
morning  of  said  election  day  to  one  o'clock  of  said  day,  at  which  said 
time  affiant  arrived  at  said  polls.  Affiant  further  says  that  the  popula- 
tion of  said  Old  Mission  is  small,  and  the  Spanish  population  residing 
in  said  Old  Mission  are  in  number  about  six  or  eight  legal  voters.  Affiant 
further  says  that  there  are  on  said  poll  list  as  many  as  twenty-five  or 
thirty  Spanish  names,  and  that  eight  of  the  whole  list  are  legal  voters, 
and  the  remainder  must  be  fraudulent.  Affiant  says  that  the  whole  vote 
of  the  Old  Mission  could  not  exceed  twenty-five  legal  votes  ;  and  affiant 
saj'S  that  he,  affiant,  is  convinced  that  the  votes  of  said  Old  Mission,  as 
returned  and  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  is  fraudulent  in  many 
respects,  as  heretofore  stated.  Affiant  further  says  that  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  poll  list  of  El  Monte,  affiant  saw  the  name  of  one  boy  who 
is  not  of  age,  who  has  voted,  and  is  a  native  of  Canada;  and  affiant  saw 
other  names  of  persons  who  have  voted  in  other  precincts  on  the  same 
said  election  day,  who  are  recorded  as  voters  and  voted  in  said  El  Monte. 
Affiant  says  that,  to  allow  all  the  actual  legal  votes  of  said  Old  Mission, 
which  could  not  exceed  twent3--five  in  number,  affiant  is  positive  that 
said  returns,  as  are  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  shows  a  fraud 
of  thirty  fraudulent  votes  in  said  Old  Mission  Precinct.  Affiant  further 
says  that  the  Inspector  and  Judges  of  the  said  election  of  Old  Mission, 
at  the  close  of  said  election  day.  moved  the  ballot  box  and  ballots,  and 
the  Board  went  some  three  miles  to  a  place  from  where  the  election  was 
held  to  canvass  the  votes  of  said  election  that  were  voted  on  said  elec- 
tion day  at  the  Old  Mission  in  the  said  county.  And  affiant  says  that 
there  are  none  of  said  Board  in  the  County  i  i  Dos  Angeles,  within  the 
reach  of  this  county  authority  at  this  present  lime,  to  my  knowledge. 

J.  S.  TOFFELMIEIJ. 

,— >- — *     Sworn  and  subscribed   to  at  Los  Angeles  County,  California, 

5~\  before  me,  this   twenty-sixth   day  of  December,  eighteen 

BXAL.    [  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

)  V,'.  G.  STILL, 

* — Y-— '  Notary  Public. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WK.  MOORE. 
Win.  .Moore,  sworn  : 

Question — Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Answer — I  reside  in  Los  Angeles  City. 

Q. — Where  were  you  thirty  days  previous  to  the  September  election, 
in  which  F.  P.  Ramirez  was  a  candidate  for  State  Senator  for  the  County 
of  Los  Angeles,  against  II.  Hamilton  ? 

A. — I  was  residing  in  El  Paso. 

Q. — What  was  done  there  in  regard  to  having  an  election  held  there 
on  the  thirtieth  September. 

[Objected  to  by  Respondent's  Counsel,  on  the  ground  that  El  Paso  is 
not  in  Los  Angeles  County.] 

A. — There  was  no  action  taken  by  the  citizens  of  El  Paso. 

Q. — Was  there  at  any  time  previous  to  the  September  election  a  peti- 
tion for  an  election  to  be  held  there,  as  one  of  the  precincts  of  Los  An- 
geles Count}-  ? 

[Objected  to  by  Respondent's  Counsel,  as  leading;  also  on  the  ground 
that  a  petition  is  the  best  evidence,  and  that  leaves  the  matter  entirely 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.] 

A. — None,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q. — Have  you  been  County  Surveyor  of  this  county  ? 

A. — I  have. 

Q. — From  your  knowledge  of  the  boundaries  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles,  what  is  your  opinion  as  regards  El  Paso  ?  Is  it  within  the 
bounds  of  Los  Angeles  County  ? 

[Objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  competent  for  witness  to 
give  his  opinion — he  must  state  facts.] 

A. — I  have  no  knowledge  in  regard  to  it,  derived  from  my  office  as 
County  Surveyor. 

Q. — I  ask  your  opinion  whether  it  is  in  Los  Angeles  County  or  not  ? 

[Question  objected  to  as  incompetent.] 

A. — From  the  best  evidence  I  can  obtain  from  the  statutes  defining 
the  boundaries  of  this  county,  and  the  maps  representing  the  same,  I 
think  it  is.  or  the  portion  of  it  where  the  mines  are  now  worked. 

[Answer  objected  to  as  hearsay,  and  incompetent.] 

(,>. — Previous  to  the  election  of  September,  was  there  any  notice  given 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  or  appointment  of  Inspector,  or  Judges 
appointed,  for  El  Paso  Precinct  V 

[Objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  the  question  is  irrelevant  and  incom- 
petent.] 

A— I  know  of  none. 

Q. — How  many  voters  were  there  residing  in  El  Paso? — thirty? — pre- 
vious to  and  up  to  the  time  of  said  September  election? 

[Question  objected  to,  because  it  assumes  the  fact  that  there  were 
legal  voters  there.] 

A. — I  don't  know  how  many  voters  there  were. 

Q. — How  man}-  miners  were  there,  then  ? 

[Question  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  proof  that  there 
were  miners  there,  or  that  the}-  were  legal  voters.] 

A. — Usually  from  twenty-live  to  thirty. 
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Q. — What  wore  they,  Americans? 

A. — I  think  the  majority  were  Americans. 

Q. — What  were  the  politics,  generally,  of  the  men  at  El  Paso?  "Were 
they  Union  men,  or  Democrats? 

[Objected  to,  as  leading,  and  as  assuming  their  particular  politics,  and 
as  irrelevant.] 

A. — That's  something  I  can't  answer.  The  general  sentiment  mani- 
fested was  in  favor  of  the  Union  ticket. 

[Answer  objected  to  as  incompetent.] 

Q. — How  far  is  El  Paso  from  any  other  voting  precinct  ? 

A. — The  voters  would  have  had  to  go  fifty-five  miles  on  an  average  to 
have  voted  in  the  nearest  precinct. 

Q. — Might  there  not  have  been  a  greater  number  than  thirty  voters 
in  El  Paso? 

[Objected  to  as  leading  and  hypothetical.] 

A. — Prom  the  size  of  the  district,  I  should  think  there  might. 

Q. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  objections  having  been  made  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  that  they  would  not  allow  an  Election  Precinet  at  El 
Paso,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  too  damned  black,  or  words  to  that 
effect  ? 

[Question  objected  to  as  leading,  seeking  to  give  evidence  by  public 
rumor,  and  is  profane.] 

A. — 1  never  heard  the  Board  of  Supervisors  say  so.  I  heard  an  indi- 
vidual say,  "  we  would  give  you  a  precinct  if  you  were  not  so  black." 
He  was  not  a  Supervisor. 

CROSS  EXAMINATION, 
By  V.  E.  Howard,  Esquire,  for  Respondent. 

Q. — How  long,  of  your  knowledge,  have  these  miners  been  residing  in 
El  Paso  ? 

A. — The  majority  of  them  had  been  residing  there  from  two  to  six 
months. 

Q — How  many  were  Americans,  how  many  were  natives,  and  how 
many  were  foreigners  ? 

A. — I  do  not  know.  I  should  judge  the  majority  were  natives  of  the 
United  States. 

Q. — Do  you  know  that  the  foreigners  had  been  naturalized  ? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Can  you  state  the  names  of  such  persons  as  you  know  to  be  voters 
who  would  have  voted  for  either  Hamilton  or  Ramirez? 

A. — I  know  but  one  positively. 

WILLIAM  MOORE. 

Subscribed  before  us,  December  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three. 

B.  s.  BATON,  .1.  P., 
[stamp]  JOHN  D.  WOODWORTH,  J.  P. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  N.  A.  POTTER. 
N.  A.  Potter,  sworn. 

Question. — Make  a  statement  of  what  you  know  about  the  election  at 
Santa  Ana  ? 

A7iswer. — I  know  tbat  there  were  persons  appointed  to  go  to  the  differ- 
ent Election  Precincts,  but  do  not  know  whether  tbey  went  or  not. 

Q. — What  is  the  general  feeling  in  regard  to  the  vote  of  Santa  Ana  as 
to  its  legality  ? 

[Objected  to  as  incompetent  and  irrelevant.] 

A. — With  all  persons  with  whom  I  have  talked  in  regard  to  it,  say 
that  there  were  far  more  votes  cast  there  than  the  precinct  is  entitled 
to. 

Q. — Do  they  say  anything  else? 

[Objected  to  as  being  incompetent  and  irrelevant.] 

A. — They  say  that  the  most  of  the  votes  were  brought  in  illegally. 

Q. — What  do  3-ou  know  in  regard  to  the  precautions  used  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  judicial  election  in  October  last  in  protecting  the  Santa  Ana 
Precinct  in  regard  to  fraudulent  voters. 

[Objected  to  as  irrelevant  and  incompetent.] 

A. — I  don't  know  what  precautions  were  taken.  I  know  that  it  was 
talked  about  that  it  was  necessaiy  for  the  Union  party  to  take  some  pre- 
cautions, on  account  of  the  frauds  that  were  practised  at  the  previous 
election. 

[Objected  to  as  not  being  responsive  to  the  question.] 

Q. — Do  you  not  know  of  Juan  Maria  Sepulveda's  going  there  and  being 
there  on  the  day  of  the  election  '{ 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  number  of  votes  polled  at  the  September  elec- 
tion, or  the  judicial  election  ? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Do  you  know  of  anything  further  in  regard  to  this  matter? 

A. — I  do  not — or  I  do  not  think  of  anything. 

N.  A.  POTTER. 

Subscribed  before  me,  December  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three. 

B.  S.  EATON,  J.  P. 

CROSS    EXAMINATION. 

Q. — You  say  that  those  with  whom  you  have  conversed  said  more 
votes  were  cast  than  the  precinct  is  entitled  to.  With  whom  have  you 
talked  in  regard  to  this  affair? 

A. — I  have  talked  with  the  members  of  the  Union  party,  who  take 
most  interest  and  are  most  conversant  withlhe  affairs  of  the  election, 
and  I  think — am  very  sure — with  some  members  of  the  other  party. 

Q. — Then  it  is  through  these  prominent  members  of  the  Union  party 
that  you  derive  the  most  of  your  information  in  regard  to  this  matter? 

A.— It  is. 

DIRECT    EXAMINATION   RESUMED. 

Q. — From  the  character  of  the  two  candidates  as  District  Judge,  and 
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• 
from  the  interest  of  the  two  parties  in  that  judicial  election — if  it  was 
not  a  correct  test  of  the  legal  vote  of  Santa  Ana? 

[Objected  to  as  not  being  rebutting  evidence  or  responsive  to  the  cross 
examination,  also,  as  assuming  as  a  fact  that  there  was  a  test.] 

A. — From  the  information  I  have,  I  should  not  think  it  correct — but 
far  more  correct  than  the  September  election. 

Q. — In  what  particular  do  you  consider  it  incorrect? 

A. — I  think  that  there  were  more  votes  than  they  were  legally  entitled 
to.     It  is  merely  an  impression  that  lingers  on  my  mind. 

N.  A.  POTTER. 

Subscribed  before  us,  December  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixt}7-three. 

B.  S.  EATON,  J.  P., 
[stamp.]  J.  D.  WOOD  WORTH,  J.  P. 


TESTIMONY  OF  P.  D.  GREENE. 
P.  D.  Greene,  sworn  for  Contestant. 

Question. — What  do  you  know  in  regard  to  the  election  in  the  Santa  Ana 
Precinct  ? 

Answer. — Some  few  days  before  the  September  election  it  was  report- 
ed to  myself  and  others  that  there  would  be  a  fraudulent  vote  east  in 
Santa  Ana  Precinct  unless  there  was  men  sent  there  by  the  Union  party  to 
attend  the  polls.  Arrangements  were  made  to  send  Wm.  P.  Reynolds 
and  another  person.  Somewhere  about  noon,  the  day  before  election,  Mr. 
Reynolds  informed  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  go,  from 
the  sickness  of  his  wife  and  child.  I  saw  Mr,  Zeine  in  town,  from  Ana- 
heim, and  he  promised  to  go  to  Santa  Ana  himself,  or  send  some  one. 
Since  then  he  has  informed  me  that  he  did  not  go  himself,  or  send  any- 
one. 

Q. — What  do  you  know  in  regard  to  the  industry  that  was  made  to 
guard  against  a  fraud  at  the  judicial  election,  and  all  that  you  know 
about  it? 

[Objected  to  as  incompetent  and  immaterial.] 

A. — I  know  very  little  in  reference  to  the  matter,  only  what  has  been 
stated  to  me  by  others. 

(v>. — -What  has  been  stated  to  you  by  others? 

[Objected  to  as  put  with  the  direct  object  to  obtain  hearsay  evidence.] 

A. — That  competent  men  would  be  sent  to  Santa  Ana  to  prevent  illegal 
vot  ing,  bo  far  as  possible.    • 

(,». — Do  you  know  anything  further  about  it  ? 

A. —  I  have  boon  told  that  men  were  sent  there. 

(,). — From  the  knowledge  that  you   have    of  the   candidates,  and   from 

the  interest  that  was  taken  in  the  election,  and  from  the  powers  to  draw 

out  the  VOte  Of  Santa  Ana  in  that    judicial   election,  do   you  consider  it  a 
fail-  test  of  the  legal  vote  of  Santa  Ana  ''. 

[objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  is  leading,  incompetent,  and  assum- 
ing fact. J 
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A. — From  my  best  knowledge  and  belief,  I  sb»uld  think  that  a  full 
vote  of  legal  votes  was  polled  at  the  judicial  election. 

D.  P.  GREENE. 

Subscribed    to   before  us,  December  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three. 

B.  S.  EATON,  J.  P., 
[stamp.]  J.  D.  WOOD  WORTH,  J.  P.    ' 


TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  G.  STILL. 
William  G.  Still,  sworn. 

Question. — Whore  do  you  reside  ? 

Answer. — In  Los  Angeles  City. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation? 

A. — I  am  Post  Master. 

Q. — State  what  you  know  in  regard  to  the  vote  in  Santa  Ana  at  the 
last  September  election. 

A. — Personally,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  as  I  was  not  there. 

Q. — What  is  your  own  impression  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  that 
vote? 

[Objected  to  as  incompetent  and  immaterial.] 

A. — My  own  impression  was,  or  is,  that  there  were  illegal  votes  cast. 

Q. — Was  it  not  the  opinion  of  good  judges  that  the  vote  was  far 
greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  precinct  to  cast? 

[Objected  to  as  leading,  incompetent,  and  immaterial.] 

A. — It  appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  all  there  whom  I  heard 
speak  on  the  subject,  that  that  was  the  case. 

Q. — What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Union  party  of  this  county,  if 
you  are  not  Chairman  of  the  Union  County  Committee? 

A. — I  am  acting  as  such. 

Q. — Did  not  the  County  Committee  take  active  measures  to  prevent 
illegal  voting  in  Santa  Ana  Precinct  at  the  late  judicial  election  ? 

[Objected  to  as  irrelevant,  incompetent,  and  leading.] 

A. — The  County  Committee,  in  connection  with  Pablo  dc  la  Guerra, 
did  take  active  measures  for  that  purpose. 

Q. — From  the  great  interest  taken  in  that  judicial  election,  and  the 
powers  to  draw  out  the  vote  of  Santa  Ana  Precinct,  do  you  not  consider 
the  judicial  election  a  fair  test  of  the  legal  vote  of  Santa  Ana,  as  to  num- 
bers ? 

[Objected  to,  as  leading  and  incompetent.] 

A. —  From  the  best  information  that  1  have.  I  should  consider  it  a  fair 
test  of  the  vote  of  that  precinct. 

W.  G.  STILL. 

Subscribed  to  before  us,  December  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three. 

B.  S.  BATON,  J.  P., 
[stamp]  J.  D.  WOOD  WORTH,  J.  P. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  AKDKES  PICO. 

Andres  Pico,  sworn  for  Contestant.  (Honorable  William  Diyden 
was  sworn  as  interpreter,  and  interpreted  the  following  testimony  :) 

Question. — Do  you  reside  in  Los  Angeles  County  ? 

Answer. — I  do,  and  have  for  twenty-five  years. 

Q. — Were  you  here  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  ? 

A. — I  was  here. 

Q. — Are  }tou  acquainted  with  the  native  population  of  Los  Angeles 
from  that  time  up  to  the  present  ? 

A. — I  am. 

Q. — At  the  time  that  California  became  American  territory,  have  you 
any  means  of  knowing  the  number  of  people  from  the  State  of  Sonora, 
or  what  is  now  the  Pepublic  of  Mexico,  that  were  then  here  in  Cali- 
fornia— male  citizens,  that  could  vote  ? 

A. — There  were  about  fifty. 

Q. — Was  there  anything  which  your  judgment  was  based  upon  at  that 
time  ? 

A. — There  was.  At  the  time  of  levying  troops  here  at  that  time,  by 
that  means  about  that  number  was  discovered. 

Q. — Since  that  time,  have  not  many  gone  away,  and  many  died,  and 
disappeared  from  various  causes  ? 

[Objected  to  as  leading.] 

A. — I  think  that  more  than  two  thirds  have  disappeared. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  Santa  Ana  Election  Precinct? 

A. — I  am. 

Q. — Have  you  not  been,  at  various  times  in  your  life,  a  candidate  in 
different  elections  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  ? 

A. — I  have  run  for  office. 

Q. — How  many  times  have  you  been  elected  to  the  Assembly  from 
this  county  ? 

A. — I  think,  five  times. 

Q. — Have  you  not  been  elected  to  the  Senate,  also  ? 

A. — I  have — once. 

Q. — In  these  elections,  have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  canvassing  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles  ? 

A. — I  have  visited  them  all  when  I  was  a  candidate. 

0. — What  is  the  amount  of  legal  votes  in  Santa  Ana  Precinct  ? 

A. — The  number  when  I  ran  was  much  greater  than  at  present, 
because  then  there  was  no  precinct  at  Anaheim,  as  there  is  now. 

Qr — What  is  the  probable  legal  number  of  votes  in  what  is  now  Santa 
Ana  Precinct  ? 

A. —  Using  all  exertions,  about  from  forty-five  to  fifty. 

Q. —  Might  there  not  be  a  Leas  number  of  legal  voters  than  fifty  ? 

[Objected  to  us  leading.] 

A. — There  may  be  less,  even,  than  forty-five. 

Q. — If.  from  the  interest  that  was  taken  in  the  late  judicial  election, 
and  the  influences  thai  were  brought  to  bear  in  Santa  Ana.  was  it  not  cal- 
culated to  bring  oat  the  entire  vote  Of  that  precinct,  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  votes  polled  at  that  election  is  good  proof  of  the  actual  number 

Of  legal  70teS  in  Santa  Ana  precinct  ''. 
[(  Injected  tO  a8  leading.] 
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A. — Every  exertion  in  the  world  was  used  at  that  election  to  bring 
out  all  the  votes,  even  taking  from  the  outside  of  the  precinct. 

Q. — From  what  }'ou  know  of  the  September  election  in  the  Precinct  of 
Santa  Ana,  and  the  number  of  votes  purporting  to  have  been  polled,  do 
you  not  consider  it  fraudulent  ? 

[Objected  to  as  incompetent  and  leading.] 

A. — I  was  not  in  the  county  at  that  time,  but  when  I  came  to  the 
same,  I  saw  the  number  of  votes  polled  at  Santa  Ana,  and  on  account  of 
a  question  I  had  with  one  of  the  candidates,  and  I  supporting  the  vote' 
of  Santa  Ana,  setting  forth  that  it  was  exorbitant  and  too  large,  I  said 
that  the  election  of  District  Judge  would  prove  that  the  election  in  Santa 
Ana  could  not  give  the  vote  which  it  had  given  in  September  previous, 
and  consequently  I  took  great  interest  that  the  electiou  should  be  legal 
in  October,  to  prove  what  I  had  said  to  be  true. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  poll  list  of  the  late  September  election, 
as  tiled  in  the  County  Clerk's  office  of  Santa  Ana  Precinct  ? 

A. — I  have  seen  a  part. 

Q. — Do  you  recognize  names  of  persons  on  that  list  that  are  not 
voters  ? 

[Objected  to  as  leading.] 

A. — I  see  names  there  whom  I  consider  not  voters. 

Q. — Did  you  notice  any  particular  number? 

A. — I  have  made  a  list  of  them. 

Q. — How  many  are  there  in  all? 

A. — Sixteen  in  all. 

Q  — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  precinct  known  as  the  Old  Mission  ? 

A. — I  know  it. 

Q  — From  what  you  know  of  the  Old  Mission,  could  there  be  as  many 
as  fifty-five  legal,  votes  polled  in  that  precinct? 

A. — I  do  not  know  the  American  population  at  that  place.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  native  vote  would  pass  twenty-five. 

Q. — From  what  you  know  of  the  vote  of  Los  Angeles  County,  how 
many  Sonoranian  votes  have  been  polled  this  year  in  the  September  elec- 
tion that  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

A. — I  cannot  tell.  I  was  not  here  in  the  county.  I  know  nothing  of 
the  election. 

[Testimony  objected  to  as  irrelevant  and  immaterial.] 

CROSS    EXAMINATION. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  more  than  fifty  persons 
from  Sonora  in  this  county  entitled  to  vote? 

A. — There  are  not  more  than  fifty,  in  my  opinion. 

Q. — Were  you  not  a  candidate  on  the  Union  ticket  at  the  last  Septem- 
ber election  ? 

A. — I  was. 

Q. — Did  you  canvass  the  Santa  Ana  Precinct  at  the  last  September 
election  ? 

A. — At  the  September  election  I  was  in  San  Francisco,  and  this  plainly 
shows  that  I  did  nut  visit  Santa  Ana. 

(J. — Did  you  examine  the  poll  list  yourself  and  take  these  names  off, 
or  were  they  taken  off  by  another  party? 

A. — Another  person  drew  "If  the  names,  and  I  then  examined  the  poll 
list  and  found  the  names  thereon. 
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Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  saw  all  these  names  down  on  the 
poll  list  yourself? 

A. — I  saw  all  the  names  on  the  part  of  the  list  I  examined. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  these  sixteen  names  are  illegal  voters  ? 

A. — None  of  Ihem  had  a  right  to  vote. 

Q. — On  what  grounds  do  you  base  that  assertion? 

A — Because,  at  the  time  of  the  war,  none  of  those  names  were  then 
found  here  in  the  list  that  I  made  of  those  that  were  actually  here. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  none  of  these  men  could  have  entered 
the  country  in  the  interval  of  time  when  these  forces  were  levied  and 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  United  Slates? 

A. — I  can  swear  that  none  of  them  on  that  list  have  entered  in  that 
interval  of  time. 

Q. — Are  you  positive  that  none  of  these  men  have  been  naturalized 
citizens  of  the  United  States?  — • 

A. — I  cannot  say  that. 

Q. — How  is  it  that  you  swear  so  positively,  then,  that  they  are  illegal 
voters  ? 

A. — T  cannot  say  that  any  one  of  them  has  been  naturalized.  I  made 
out  a  list  in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  down  to  the  oldest  Sono- 
ranian  here  in  the  county,  and  there  were  but  forty-eight  in  all.  This 
was  done  in  the  month  of  June. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  grounds  for  swearing  these  men  to 
be  illegal  voters  are  that  you  could  not  find  them  in  the  country  when 
you  took  this  list  ? 

[Objected  to  by  Contestant.] 

A. — I  do  intend  to  say  that  that  is  my  reason,  because  they  were  not 
here  at  the  time  I  made  the  list. 

ANDRES  PICO. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  us,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

JOHN  D.  WOODWORTH,  J.  P., 
[Stamp.]  B.  S.  EATON,  J.  P. 


TESTIMONY  OF  J.  A.  SANCHEZ. 

J.  A.  Sanchez,  being  duly  sworn,  says,  (J.  J.  Warner  being  sworn  as 
Interpreter :) 

Question. — Where  were  you  born? 

Answer. — In  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California. 

Q. — How  old  are  you  ? 

A. —  I  am  now  completing  my  twenty-fourth  year. 

Q. — Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  native  population  of  Los  Ange- 
les ( "<>u nt  v  : 

A. — 1  am;  I  know  them  all  in  the  County  of  Dos  A.ngeles,  and  almost 
all  throughout  1  he  State. 

Q. — "Were  you  in  tb<   County  of  Los  A.ngelea  at  the  late  election  in 
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September  last,  in  which  F.  P.  Ramirez  and  H.  Hamilton  were  candi- 
dates for  State  Senator? 

A. — I  was  in  the  county. 

Q. — Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  precinct  known  as  Santa  Ana? 

A. — I  am. 

Q.  —  From  your  knowledge  of  the  Precinct  of  Santa  Ana,  and  from  the 
vote  polled  in  the  precinct  last  September,  and  from  other  knowledge 
you  have  of  the  election  held  there,  do  3-011  not  consider  it  fraudulent  ? 

[Objected  to  as  leading  and  incompetent.] 

A. — From  my  knowledge  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
fraudulent. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  poll  list  of  the  election  held  at  Santa 
Ana  last  September,  filed  in  the  County  Clerk's  office  ? 

A. — I  have. 

Q. — Do  }"Ou  find  in  that  list  names  of  persons  who  are  not  legal  vo- 
ters ? 

A. — I  have  discovered  a  number,  and  I  have  also  discovered  the  names 
of  quite  a  number  of  persons  that  I  am  not  positive  whether  they  are 
legal  voters  or  not,  because  the}r,  being  natives  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  may 
have  letters  of  naturalization. 

Q. — Do  you  know  who  was  Inspector  of  said  election  ? 

A. — I  did  not  know  who  was  until  I  saw  his  name  on  the  election 
returns. 

Q. — On  examining  the  list  who  did  you  find  was  Inspector  of  said 
election  ? 

[Objected  to  on  account  of  its  being  a  matter  of  record,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  same  by  parol  evidence.] 

A. — I  find  that  his  name  was  Mr.  Scully.  I  know  his  given  name  is 
Thomas,  but  do  not  know  whether  he  has  a  middle  name. 

Q. — Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Scully  has  been  living  at  Santa  Ana  a 
great  length  of  time? 

A. — Yes,  Sir. 

Q. — State  about  how  man}7  years. 

A. — From  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  to  the  present 
time  I  know  him  to  have  been  a  resident  of  Santa  Ana. 

(,). — Has  Mr.  Scully  lived  in  the  Santa  Ana  Precinct  long  enough  to 
know  all  the  legal  voters  of  said  precinct? 

[Objected  to  as  irrelevant  and  leading.] 

A. — I  suppose,  from  the  time  he  has  lived  there,  he  should  know  them 
all. 

Q. — Could  there  have  been  as  man}*  as  forty  or  fifty  illegal  votes  polled 
without  Scully  having  known  it? 

A. —  From  what  I  see  I  have  reason  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Scully  does 
not  know  the  voters  of  Santa  Ana  Precinct. 

Q. — Do  you  find  on  the  list  that  you  have  examined — do  you  find 
fraudulent  votes  in  Santa  Ana  Precinct? 

A. — I  have  found  several.  I  know  that  they  were  fraudulent  because 
th>y  were  [tolled  by  natives  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  whom  I  have  endeavored 
to  persuade  to  become  citizens,  and  that  they  have  answered  me  that 
only  being  dead  would  they  become  citizens  of  the  United  States;  for 
which  reason  I  believe  they  arc  illegal  voters  ;  and  from  the  time  I  had 
the  conversation  with  them  they  have  not  had  time  to  become  citizens, 
as  required  by  law. 
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Q. — How  many  of  such  persons  do  you  find  that  have  voted  at  the 
late  election  in  Santa  Ana  ? 

A. — Of  those  that  I  know  there  arc  sixteen.  There  are  several  others 
of  which  I  am  not  so  positive. 

Q. — How  many  legal  voters  are  there  in  the  Precinct  of  Santa  Ana? 

A. — According  to  my  knowledge,  at  the  time  of  that  election,  the 
resident  voters  of  that  precinct  could  not  have  exceeded  fifty;  that  only 
with  a  great  deal  of  cost  could  there  he  forty-five. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  population  of  the  Old  Mission  ? 

A. — I  am,  if  I  am  correctly  informed  of  the  dividing  line  between  that 
precinct  and  the  Monte. 

Q. — What  proportion  of  the  Spanish  population  of  the  Old  Mission  are 
Sonoranians  or  citizens  of  Mexico  ? 

[Objected  to  as  leading.] 

A. — I  cannot  tell — answer  that  question  directly;  there  are  a  majority 
of  that  class  that  are  Sonoranians;  I  should  think  that  there  were  more 
than  thirty  Sonoranians  and  Mexicans. 

Q. — Are  these  Sonoranians  that  you  speak  of  voters  or  not  ? 

[Objected  to  as  leading.] 

A. — Of  those  of  whom  I  spoke,  if  there  are  three  voters,  it  is  the  ex- 
tent. 

Q. — How  many  legal  voters  are  there  in  the  Old  Mission  Precinct  ? 

A. — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  calculate  there  are  twenty-five  or 
thirty. 

CROSS    EXAMINATION. 

Q. — Did  you  not  run  as  a  candidate  on  the  Union  ticket  at  the  last 
election  ? 

[Objected  to.] 

A. — I  did  run  as  a  candidate. 

Q. — On  what  grounds  do  you  base  j^our  oath  that  the  election  at  Santa 
Ana  was  fraudulent? 

A. — For  the  reason  that  I  know  men  in  the  voters  that  are  not  citi- 
zens, and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  that  there  is  no  such 
number  of  voters  in  that  precinct. 

Q. — Will  3-011  state  the  names  of  those  men  whom  you  kuew  to  be 
illegal  voters  ? 

A. — Ortiz  is  one,  Morano  two,  Gufalba  Lopez,  Cordovar.  Alhorja, 
Sanchez  Arequa,  Bspinosa,  Valencia,  Olivas,  Aquilar,  Cedono,  Bellesear, 
Castillo  Ceraleta. 

Q. — What  grounds  have  you  for  swearing  that  these  men  all  put  in 
illegal  votes '; 

A. — Because  I  have  interested  myself  with  them  to  have  them  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  they  have  answered  me  that  while 
living  they  would  never  become  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  and  from 
the  time  in  which  this  look  place  to  the  time  of  the  election  they  could 
not  have  become  citizens — voters  according  to  law. 

Q — Do  I  understand  you  (o  say  that  you  had  this  conversation  with 
each  one  of  these  men,  ami  that  they  all  made  the  same  answer? 

[Objected  to  as  irrelevant,  incompetent,  and  shows  had  sense.] 

A. — Not  only  with  these,  but  many  others. 

0. — Do  I  understand  yon  to  swear  positively  that  there  could  he  no 

more   than    fifty    legal    votes    polled    in    Santa    Ana,    under  any   ciivum- 

stanci 

A. — YeB',   I"   iause  there  are  no  more  in  that  precinct;  and  that,  if  you 
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wished,  you  could  not  get  any  more,  unless  you  brought  them  from 
abroad,  and  put  them  there. 

Q. — Is  it  not  the  custom,  sometimes,  in  elections,  to  carry  legal  voters 
from  one  precinct  to  another,  to  vote  for  the  county  ticket? 

[Objected  to  by  Contestant.] 

A. — It  is  a  custom  to  vote  voters  in  one  precinct,  and  then  carry  them 
to  another  precinct,  and  vote  them  there;  and  of  these  proceedings  I 
am  well  informed. 

Q. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  the  Old  Mission  Precinct  there  are 
but  twenty-five  or  thirty  legal  voters,  to  your  knowledge? 

A. — Yes.  If  there  are  more,  it  is  because  they  bring  them  from 
abroad,  as  is  customary. 

Q. — Do  you  not  know  that  there  are  two  hundred  in  that  township, 
who  can  vote  there,  if  they  choose? 

A. — Yes  ;  and  if  you  include  Los  Nietos,  San  Gabriel,  El  Monte,  and 
San  Jose,  there  will  be  still  more  than  two  hundred  that  could  vote  in 
that  precinct. 

Q. — "Will  you  give  the  names  of  the  thirty  Sonoranians  who  are  ille- 
gal voters  in  the  Old  .Mission  ? 

[Objected  to  b}-  Contestant.] 

A. — I  have  not  their  names  by  memory.  I  only  know  them  when  I 
see  them.  I  have  do  book  in  which  I  have  set  down  their  names;  but 
if  you  will  give  me  time  to  go  and  see  them,  I  will  bring  you  the  names 
of  that  11  umber,  and  many  more. 

Q. — How  is  it,  if  you  know  them  so  slightly,  that  }Tou  know  them  to 
be  illegal  voters? 

[Objected  to  by  Contestant.] 

A. —  From  the  conversation  which  I  had  with  them,  and  from  the  time 
which  they  have  been  here,  and  from  the  disposition  of  Mexicans,  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  citizens. 

Q. — -Above  this  twenty-five  or  thirty  native  voters  that  you  know  of 
in  the  OKI  Mission  Precinct,  are  there  not  some  Americans  whom  you  do 
not  know  ? 

A. — I  know  some  Americans  that  vote  in  the  Old  Mission.  All  the 
balance  of  the  Americans  vote  at  El  Monte  ;  and  it  is  within  my  knowl- 
edge that  only  three  or  four  Americans  vote  at  the   Mission  Yieja. 

DIRECT    EXAMINATION    RESUMED. 

Q. — Do  you  consider  the  returns  of  the  Old  Mission,  as  fifty-five  votes, 
as  fraudulent  ? 

[Objected  to  as  not  rebuttal  to  anything  drawn  out  in  cross  examina- 
tion, and  as  incompetent,  and  leading.] 

A  —  ]  consider  it  a  fraud,  because  the  number  of  people  there  repre- 
d  are  not  to  be  found  there,  unless,  as  1  have  before   said,  they   had 
been  brought  from  other  precincts. 

Q. — The  |  recincts  which  bound  the  Old  Mission  Precinct — which  are 
San  Gabriel,  El  Monte,  and  Los  Nietos — have  not  given  more  than  their 
proportionate  vote,  that  the  vote  is  not  excessive,  or  that  the  vote  of  all 
tin-.'  precincts  is  nol  much  greater  than  their  capacity  to  poll  ? 

[Objected  to  as  leading,  and  assuming  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
votes  polled  in  the  e  pri  cincte  is  in  evidence.] 

A. — 1  think  that  it  is  in  a  proportion  too  groat. 

J.  A.  SANCHEZ. 
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Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  us,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  Decem- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

B.  S.  EATON,  J.  P. 

J.  D.  WOODWOETH,  J.  P., 


TESTIMONY  OF  JONATHAN  TIBBET. 
Jonathan  Tibbet,  being  duly  sworn,  responded  as  follows  : 

Question. — Where  were  you  at  the  September  election  last  past  ? 

Answer. — I  was  at  Soledad. 

Q. — Tell  us  all  about  the  election  there — the  number  of  men  that  were 
there — Union  men  and  Democrats — and  whether  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors provided  for  any  election  to  be  held  there  ? 

[Objected  to  as  incompetent.] 

A. — I  left  here,  and  went  to  Soledad,  a  few  days  before  the  election, 
calculating  to  vote  there.  When  I  got  there,  I  learned  that  there  was 
no  precinct — no  polls.  Mr.  Bettis  and  Mr.  Howard  got  there  the  day 
before  I  did,  and  Mr.  Bettis  told  me  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for 
taking  the  men  down  to  Mr.  Wiley's,  and  Captain  Clark  told  me  that  all 
the  Democrats  had  gone  down  there  and  voted,  and  that  there  were 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  Union  men  there  that  could  not  vote  ;  that 
they  had  no  conveyance  to  go  on,  and  the  consequence  was,  there  were 
three  of  us  that  could  get  nowhere  to  vote. 

[Answer  objected  to  as  being  hearsay.] 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  poll  list  of  the  Old  Mission  and  El  Monte  ? 

A. — I  have  not. 

J.  TIBBET. 

Subscribed  before  me,  this  twenty-ninth  December,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three. 

B.  S.  EATON.  J.  P., 
[stamp.]  J.  D.  WOODWOBTH,  J.  P. 


TESTIMONY  OF  PHINEAS  TIBBET. 
Phineas  Tibbet,  being  duly  sworn,  responded  as  follows: 

Question. — Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Answer. — At  present,  in  the  Monte. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  poll  list  of  the  Monte  and  of  the  Old 
Mission  of  (lie  September  election  last  past  ''. 

A. — 1  have. 

Q. — State  all  that  you  have  seen  to  be  fraudulent  and  illegal  on  each 
of  the  two  Lists  '. 

[Objected  to,  as  leading,  and  attempting  to  prove  matter  of  record 
by  parol  evidence.] 

A. — On  the  Old  Mission  polls  I  find  Henry  Wolf,  who  claims  aliens 
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on  the  Mission  poll  list,  I  find  John  M.  Braddox,  Alfred  Cummings,  Henry 
Provost,  John  Clemenson,  Louis  Shur,  and  Stephen  Thurman,  all  claim- 
ing to  be  under  twenty,  except  Louis  Shur,  and  he  claims  alienage. 

Q  — Have  you  noticed  from  the  poll  list  that  persons  have  voted  at  the 
precincts  of  El  Monte  and  Old  Mission  ? 

A. — I  have  not. 

CROSS   EXAMINATION. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A. — I  am  an  enrolling  officer. 

Q. — From  whom  did  you  receive  your  appointment  ? 

A. — From  the  Board  of  Enrolment. 

Q. — Do  I  understand  you  to  swear  that  these  names  you  have  given 
are  illegal  voters  ? 

A. — You  do,  Sir,  on  the  grounds  of  their  own  statement. 

Q. — How  came  they  to  make  this  statement  to  j^ou  ? 

A. — I  was  about  to  enter  their  names  on  the  enrolling  book. 

Q. — Don't  you  think  it  probable  that  some  of  these  gave  a  false  state- 
ment of  their  age  to  avoid  enrolment? 

A.—  No,  Sir. 

DIRECT   EXAMINATION   RESUMED. 

({. — How  many  of  them  are  there  ? 
A. — Seven. 

PHINEAS  TIBBET. 

Subscribed  before  me,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  December,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three. 

B.  S.  EATON,  J.  P., 
[stamp.]  J.  D.  WOODWOETH,  J.  P. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DAN.  B.  NICHOLS. 

I hui.  Nichols,  being  duly  sworn,  responded  as  follows  : 

Question. — Where  were  you  at  the  September  election  last  past? 

Answer. — I  was  in  San  Fernando  Precinct. 

Q. — Did  you  act  in  any  capacity  at  the  election  ;  and.  if  so,  in  what? 

A. — I  adted  as  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Flection. 

(,). — Was  there  any  improper  conduct  on  the  part  oi  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tion for  San  Fernando  Precinct,  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  of  the 
polls? 

[Objected  to,  as  leading  ami  immaterial.] 

A. — Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  am  a  judge  of  that,  matter. 

Q. — Tell  what  happened  there,  and  all  about  it. 

A. — Well.  Sir.  I  was  at  the  San  Fernando  Precinct  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion last  September,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Board, 
and.  ae  such,  Berved  until  the  polls  were  closed  at  night,  and  until  the 
votes  were  counted. 

Q. — What  was  the  number  vi'  votes  given  for  F.  P.  Ramirez  for  Sen- 
ator ? 
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[Objected  to,  as  attempting  to  prove  by  parol  evidence  a  matter  of 
record.] 

A. — I  do  not  remember  precisely  ;  but  I  think  twenty-two. 

Q. — How  many  were  polled  there  for  Hamilton  ? 

[Objected  to,  as  attempting  to  prove  matter  of  record  by  parol  testi- 
mony.] 

A. — I  think  thirteen;  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q. — There  was  no  illegal  voting  there,  was  there? 

A. — There  was  a  vote  put  in  the  box  after  the  person  voting  had  been 
challenged,  and  before  the  challenge  had  been  determined. 

Q. — From  the  time  that  the  election  commenced  until  it  closed,  was 
there  no  fraud  perpetrated  at  the  polls  ? 

[Objected  to,  as  leading.] 

A. — Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  unless  what  I  have  heretofore  stated  was 
a  fraud. 

CROSS    EXAMINATION. 

Q. — How  many  votes  were  there  put  in  in  the  manner  you  describe, 
befoue  the  challenge  was  determined? 

A. — One  that  I  am  certain  of  and  I  think  another  one. 

Q. — State  the  manner  in  which  the  returns  were  made  from  that  pre- 
cinct. 

A. — After  the  votes  were  counted,  I  witnessed  the  sio-ninsr  of  the  dif 
ferent  papers  by  the  Clerks  and  Judges.  There  had  been  an  Inspector 
sworn  in  during  the  latter  part  of  the  counting  of  the  votes,  and  his  Big- 
nature  being  objected  to  by  some  of  the  Board,  they  were  compelled  to 
wait  until  next  day  for  his  signature. 

Q. — What  was  done  with  the  ballots? 

A. — The  last  I  saw  of  them  they  were  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Election. 

Q. — When  was  that,  that  you  last  saw  them  ? 

A. — It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  the  night  of  the  election. 

Q. — What  was  their  condition,  opened  or  sealed? 

A. — They  were  strung  on  a  string;  they  were  not  sealed  up  in  my 
presence. 

DIRECT   EXAMINATION    RESUMED. 

Q. — Do  3'ou  think  that  the  Inspector  or  the  Judges  of  the  Election  had 
any  criminal  intention  to  non-comply  with  the  law;  or  if  there  was  not 
a  compliance  with  the  law,  was  it  not  done  through  ignorance? 

[Objected  to  as  leading  and  incompetent.] 

A. — I  don't  think  they  had  any  criminal  intention,  and  it'  there  was  a 
non-compliance  of  the  law.  it  was  through  ignorance. 

H.  B.  NICHOLS. 

Subscribed  before  as,  this  twenty-ninth  December,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixt  v-tlnee. 

B.  S.   BATON,  J.  P., 
[stamp]  J.  I).  WOODWORTH,  J.  P. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM   BICKMORE. 
"William  Biekmore,  sworn  : 

Question. — Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Armoer. — In  the  Monte,  County  of  Los  Angeles. 

Q. — How  far  do  you  live  from  the  Old  Mission  Precinct? 

A. — It  is  between  a  mile  and  a  mile  and  a  half,  at  the  old  Bhubottom 
place. 

Q. — Were  you  at  the  polls  of  the  election  at  the  Old  Mission  in  Septem- 
ber last  ? 

A. — I  was.  a  lew  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

Q. — State  how  many  Union  votes  were  polled  there,  from  good  relia- 
ble authority. 

[Objected  to  as  incompetent.] 

A. — I  shall  have  to  state  from  what  one  of  the  Clerks — Mr.  Ellet — 
told  me.     He  stated  ten  or  eleven. 

[Answer  objected  to  as  being  hearsay.] 

Q. — From  your  information,  do  you  not  believe  that  there  were  as 
many  as  thirteen  Union  votes  polled  ? 

[Objected  to  as  leading,  incompetent,  and  pat  with  the  object  of  ex- 
tracting hearsay  evidence  from  the  witness.] 

A. — Mr.  Temple  said  he  was  there  in  the  forenoon,  and  there  were 
eight  Union  votes  put  in,  to  his  knowledge.  Mr.  Toffelmier  stated  that 
there  were  five  put  in,  to  his  knowledge,  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  believe 
eight  and  five  are  thirteen. 

Q. — Will  you  state  to  this  Court  the  improper  conduct  of  the  Board  of 
Election  on  that  said  day  of  September  last  past. 

[Objected  to  as  irrelevant  and  immaterial.] 

A. — For  one  reason,  there  was  a  bottle  setting  on  the  table,  and  men 
told  me  there  was  whiskey  in  it.  I  did  not  taste  it.  It  was  the  first  bot- 
tle I  ever  saw  on  an  election  table.  Well,  I  wanted  to  know  the  result 
of  the  election,  and  the  next  day  I  asked  Mr.  Ellet.  He  stated  to  me 
that  for  the  lack  of  candles  they  had  to  go  up  to  the  other  precinct  to 
make  the  returns  out. 

Q. — What  did  he  say  about  their  sending  for  more  candles,  and  they 
sent  back  whiskey  and  tobacco? 

A. — I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

(,». — Do  I  understand  you  that  the  Election  Board  removed^  to  the 
Monte  Preeincl  t'>  canvass  the  election  and  make  out  the  returns? 

[Objected  to  as  leading.] 

A. — Yes.  Sir,  from  what  Mr.  Ellet  told  me. 

Q. — Will  you  state  if  that  Flection  Board  is  to  be  found  in  the  count}'  ? 

[Objected  to  a-  irrelevant  and  incompetent.] 

A. — The  Inspector  1  do  nut  know.  The  Judges,  (one  of  them,)  started 
for  the  Colorado.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  back  or  no.  The  other 
started  for  Soledad  mines,  or  he  said  he  was  going  there.  The  Clerks, 
(one  of  them.  1  do  not  know  where  he  has  gone.;  the  other  lives  there 

I IV    ! 

his 
WILLIAM  H   BICJOiORE. 
mark. 
Subscribed  in  presence  of 

B.  S.   EATON,  U   P., 
[stamp]  J.  D.  WOODWOBTH,  J.  P. 
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State  of  California, 

Los  Angeles  County 


} 


"We,  the  undersigned,  two  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  Los  Angeles 
County,  hereby  certify  that  by  virtue  of  the  herewith  attached  Commis- 
sion. Ave  met  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  that  each  of  the  foregoing  wit- 
nesses, produced  on  the  part  of  the  Contestant,  were  duly  sworn,  and 
their  answers  taken  down  by  us,  and  carefully  read  to  them  before  sign- 
ing the  same,  and  corrected  according  to  their  wishes. 

(liven  under  our  hands,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

JOHN  D.  WOODWORTH,  J.  P., 

[stamp.]  BENJ.  S.  EATON,  J.  P. 


TESTIMONY   FOR   RESPONDENT. 


December  30th,  1863. 
TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  HUBER. 
Joseph  Huber,  being  duly  sworn,  responded  as  follows  : 

Question. — "What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Answer. — I  am  Deputy  County  Clerk. 

Q. — As  such,  do  v'ou  act  as  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  ? 

A. — I  do ;  and  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Canvassers. 

Q  — What  do  you  know  of  applications  being  made  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  for  the  establishment  of  precincts  at  the  LTpper  and  Lower 
Mining  Districts,  San  Gabriel  Canon,  Soledad,  and  El  Paso? 

A. — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  there  were  no  communi- 
cations received  or  appear  on  tile  in  this  office  from  the  voters  of  Sole- 
dad.  El  Paso,  or  Upper  or  Lower  Mining  Precincts  of  San  Gabriel,  for 
the  establishment  of  precincts  at  those  places. 

Q. — What  are  your  means  of  knowing  if  such  applications  were  made? 

A. — Had  there  been  applications  made  they  would  appear  on  record  on 
the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  said  petitions  would  be  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk,  or  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Q. — State  whether  any  such  petitions  appear  on  the  minutes  ? 

A. — I  believe  not. 

Q. — Stale,  it  you  know,  what  has  been  the  usual  vote  in  Santa  Ana 
Precinct  at  general  elections? 

A. — The  vote  at  the  general  election  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  according  to  the  record,  was  one  hun- 
dred and  nine  (100)  votes.  In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one 
the  vote  of  said  precinct  was  eighty-five  (85)  votes. 

Q. — According  to  the  information  you  possess,  do  you  consider  ninety- 
three  (93)  votes  an  unusually  large  return  for  Santa  Ana  Precinct? 

A. — I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  vote  of  Santa  Ana,  but  would  natu- 
rally Suppose  that  if  the  vote  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine  amounted 
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to  one  hundred  and  nine  votes,  that  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
that  ninety-one  votes  would  not  be  large. 

Q. — State  what  you  know  about  the  usual  returns  from  the  Old  Mis- 
sion Precinct  ? 

A. — I  think  and  believe,  according  to  record,  that  the  vote  of  the  Old 
Mission,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  was  one  hundred  and  two 
(102);  and,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  seventy-three, 
(73.)  . 

Q. — Considering  the  number  of  votes  cast  in  elections  heretofore, 
would  you  regard  the  returns  of  ninet}"-one  votes  from  Santa  Ana  and 
fifty-five  from  the  Old  Mission  as  certain  evidence  of  fraud  in  the  elec- 
tion ? 

A. — I  do  not  consider  it  the  evidence  of  fraud. 

Q. — State  what  you  know  about  the  election  returns  from  San  Fer- 
nando Precinct,  and  the  reasons  for  which  they  were  rejected  ? 

A. — The  returns  of  San  Fernando  were  handed  to  me  on  the  evening 
after  the  election,  about  six  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  Ygnacio  Sepul- 
veda  and  Dr.  John  Somerville — said  returns  not  being  enveloped  or  under 
seal,  and  the  ballots,  as  required  by  law,  not  being  sent  with  them  ;  and 
the  necessary  affidavit  required  by  law  was  put  upon  said  returns  by  me, 
and  witnessed  by  Y.  Sepulveda  and  others. 

CROSS   EXAMINATION. 

Q. — How  did  you  come  to  observe  all  these  facts  that  you  have  testi- 
fied to  as  matter  of  record  ? 

A. — Being  a  Clerk  in  the  office,  1  am  supposed  to  know. 

Q. — Have  you  examined  the  record  with  the  specific  object  of  testify- 
ing in  this  case? 

A. — The  greater  portion  of  the  facts  stated  were  known  to  me  months 
past — before  I  knew  the  contest  would  occur.  I  have  examined  some 
portions  to  refresh  my  memory. 

Q. — Did  you  examine  the  records  to  find  the  different  votes,  as  given 
by  the  Precinct  of  Santa  Ana,  at  the  different  years  which  you  have  tes- 
tified to? 

A. — T  examined  them  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  my  own  gratification, 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  one. 

Q. — Did  you  notice  who  was  Inspector  at  the  elections  to  which  you 
have  referred  ? 

[Objected  to  as  not  responsive  to  the  examination  in  chief] 

A. — I  did  not. 

(,».— Do  you  know  T.  J.  Scully  ? 

[Objected  to  as  not  being  responsive  to  the  examination  in  chief,  and 
as  an  attempt  to  adduce  further  testimony  for  Contestant  after  the  evi- 
dence is  closed] 

A. — I  do  not  know  him  personally,  but  know  there  is  a  man  by  that 
name. 

Q, — Where  does  this  Scully  reside? 

A. — 1  do  not  know,  but  understand  he  lives  in  Santa  Ana. 

[Evidence  objected  to  on  same  ground  as  last.] 

Q, — Do  you  not  know  that  said  Scully  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  Inspector  of  Election  at  Santa  Ana  several  times'/ 

[Objected  bO  for  same  cause  as  last.] 
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A. — He  may  have  been  appointed  by  the  Board,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber at  what  times. 

Q. — Was  he  not  appointed,  and  did  he  not  act  as  Inspector  at  the  late 
election  ? 

[Objected  to  on  same  ground  as  the  others.] 

A. — I  believe  he  did  act  as  Inspector. 

Q. — What  was  the  number  of  votes  polled  at  Santa  Ana  in  the  years 
specified  in  your  former  statement? 

A. — They  are  the  same  as  I  have  heretofore  stated:  In  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-nine,  1  here  were  polled  in  Santa  Ana  one  hundred 
and  eight  or  one  hundred  and  nine  votes;  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  eighty-live  voles. 

Q. — At  the  time  that  you  speak  of  that  the  Precinct  of  Santa  Ana 
polled  these  large  votes,  is  it  the  time  that  the  said  Scull)'  was  indicted 
for  an  election  fraud  at  the  said  Santa  Ana  rrecinct,  or  indicted  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Los  Angeles  County  for  ballot  box  stuffing,  as  Inspector 
of  said  Santa  Ana  Precinct? 

[Objected  to  as  not  being  responsive  to  the  evidence  in  chief,  as  con- 
taining several  questions  in  one.  and  an  evident  intention  to  adduce  new- 
matter  after  the  case  for  Contestant  was  closed.] 

A. — I  am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Scully  was  ever  indicted  by  the  Grand 
Jury  of  this  county  for  the  crime  of  ballot  box  stuffing,  nor  do  I  know 
that  he  ever  was  Judge  or  Inspector  at  said  precinct  previous  to  the 
election  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three;  nor  do  I  be- 
believe  that  such  a  charge  was  ever  preferred  against  him  by  the  Grand 
Jury  of  this  county.     It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  heard  it  spoken  of. 

Q. — Were  you  in  the  Clerk's  office  a  year  ago  last  September"? 

A. — I  was. 

Q. — Did  }tou  then  act  as  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors? 

A. — I  was  Deputy  Count)-  Clerk,  and  ex  officio  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors. 

Q. — AVas  there  appointed  for  the  Upper  and  Lower  San  Gabriel  Canon 
Precincts  Inspectors  and  Judges  of  Election,  and  the  election  returns 
returned  to  the  County  Clerk's  office  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two  ? 

[Objected  to  as  not  responsive  to  examination  in  chief.] 

A. — I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  elections  held  there  that  year 
or  not.     There  may  have  been  ;  if  so.  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

Q. — What  precincts  presented  petitions  to  be  allowed  precincts  in  this 
county  in  September  last  past. 

[Objected  to  as  not  responsive  in  chief] 

A. — There  was  a  petition  presented  by  citizens  of  Santa  Catalina 
[aland,  and  was  rejected  by  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors;  but  a  greal  por- 
tion of  said  citizens  resident  of  said  island  voted  at  San  Pedro  at  the 
last  election.  There  was  also  a  petition  presented  from  the  Green  .Mead- 
ows, which  petition  was  allowed,  and  said  precinct  established.  1  know 
of  no  further  petitions  appearing  of  record  in  this  office. 

Q. — How  many  names  appeared  upon  the  petition  from  Santa  Catalina 
Island  ■'. 

A. —  I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  between  twenty  and  thirty, 
if  thai  many. 

(,>. — How  do  you  know  that  all  of  these  voters  voted  at  San  Pedro  at 

said    election  ? 

A. —  Because  a  great  portion  of  the  names  appearing  on  the  petition 
from  said  island  appear  on  the  tally  list  of  said  San  Pedro  Precinct. 
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Q. — What  was  the  number  of  votes  appearing  on  the  returns  of  the 
San  Fernando  Precinct  for  Ramirez  and  for  Hamilton  ? 

[Objected  to  as  not  responsive  to  evidence  in  chief.] 

A. — I  do  not  remember. 

Q. — From  the  appearance  of  the  returns,  did  they  appear  to  be  falsi- 
fied ? 

A. — The  affidavit  of  the  party  receiving  said  returns  from  the  Judges 
of  said  election  appears  on  said  returns,  and  was  sworn  to  before  me, 
that  said  returns  had  not  been  out  of  his  possession  nor  undergone  any 
change  from  the  time  he  received  said  returns  from  said  Judges. 

JOSEPH  HUBER,  Jr. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  us,  this  thirtieth  day  of  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

[stamp.]  B.  S.  EATON",  J.  P., 

JOHN  D.  WOOD  WORTH,  J.  P. 


[Win.  H.  Peterson,  Esq.,  was  here  sworn  as  Interpreter,  and  inter- 
preted the  following  testimony]  : 

TESTIMONY  OF  THOMAS  A.  SANCHEZ. 

Thomas  A.  Sanchez,  being  duly  sworn,  responded  as  follows  : 

Question. — How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  county? 

Answer. — As  long  us  I  have  lived  in  this  world.  I  am  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  that  number  of  years  I  have  resided  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Q. — Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  voters  of  this  county — native 
and  Mexican  ? 

A. — I  am. 

Q. — How  many  natives  of  Sonora,  residing  in  this  county,  are  voters  ? 

A. — I  thinlc  there  are  about  fifty  in  the  county. 

Q. — Do  j'ou  know  any  citizens  of  Mexico  not  entitled  to  vote,  who 
voted  in  the  last  September  election? 

A. — I  do  know  of  some  who  voted  that  had  no  right  to  vote. 

Q — Do  you  know  for  whom  the}-  voted — whether  for  Hamilton  or 
Ramirez  ? 

A. — In  this  township  a  large  majority  voted  for  Ramirez.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  Hamilton  got  over  ten  or  twelve  votes — I  mean  of  those  ille- 
gal votes. 

Q. — State,  if  you  can,  about  the  number  of  these  illegal  votes  that 
were  polled  I'M-  Ramirez  in  this  township? 

A. — I  think  there  were  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  illegal  votes  polled 
by  citizens  of  Mexico  and  South  America  in  this  city,  and  I  am  positive 
that  there  was  a  hundred.  Toward  sundown  of  the  day  of  the  Septem- 
ber election  a  person  came  to  me  and  offered  to  sell  me  the  votes  of 
twelve  persons  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each.  I  went  to  see  them 
—to  look  at  them  to  see  if  they  were  citizens — and  I  found  only  one  to 
he  a  citizen.     I  refused  to  buy  them,  and  the   Ramirez  party  took  them 
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off  and  bought  the  whole  of  them  for  Kamirez,  paying  them  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  each — giving  them  tickets  in  their  hands,  and  telling  them 
not  to  let  go  of  them.  I  did  not  see  the  money  paid.  I  saw  the  person 
who  had  the  twelve  in  charge  to  see  the  tickets  were  not  changed. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  vote  of  Santa  Ana  Precinct? 

A. — I  am,  with  a  majority. 

Q. — What  is  the  usual  number  of  votes  polled  in  Santa  Ana,  in  a  closely 
contested  election  ? 

A. — I  do  not  recollect. 

Q. — Do  you  think  that  the  return  of  ninety-three  votes  from  Santa 
Ana,  from  3-our  knowledge  of  the  precinct,  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
fraud  ? 

A. — I  do  not. 

Q. — Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Old  Mission  Precinct? 

A. — I  do  not  know,  because  there  are  a  great  many  from  the  Monte 
go  up  there. 

Q. — How  many  legal  native  votes  could  be  polled  in  the  Old  Mission 
in  a  closely  contested  election  ? 

A. — I  think  it  would  give  twenty-five  or  thirty  native  California  votes. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  New  Mexicans  residing  there  entitled  to  vote. 

Q. — Are  there  not  other  voters  in  that  neighborhood  who  have  a  right 
to  vote  in  that  precinct  ? 

A. — There  are  a  large  number  of  Americans.  The  population  is  largely 
American. 

Q. — Do  you  know  aii3Tthing  of  the  voters  in  San  Gabriel  Canon  ? 

A. — There  were  only  eight  or  nine  legal  Spanish  votes  in  the  canon 
when  I  went  up  there,  and  the  American  part  I  know  nothing  of.  The 
Spanish  voters  came  to  San  Gabriel  Mission  and  voted. 

Q. — How  have  the  majority  of  voters  in  San  Gabriel  Canon  voted  pre- 
vious to  September  last  ? 

Q. — I  think  for  the  Democrats.  There  is  but  a  very  little  difference — 
hot  more  than  two  or  three. 

CROSS    EXAMINATION. 

Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A. — I  am  Sheriff  of  the  county,  a  ranchero,  or  do  an}*  other  kind  of 
business  that  offers. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  been  Sheriff  of  the  county  ? 

A. — Pour  years. 

Q. — Were  you  a  candidate  and  elected  at  the  late  election,  when  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  .Mr.  Ramirez  were  candidates  for  the  State  Senate? 

A. — I  was. 

Q. — Have  you  your  certificate  of  election  issued  to  you  ? 

A. — J  have. 

Q. —  Have  you  any  interests  in  the  sustaining  of  the  election  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  ? 

A. — None,  only  a-  every  citizen  has  his  preference. 

0- — Would  the   annulling   of  the   election   of  Mr.  Hamilton   eiulai 
your  election  as  Sheriff? 

[Objected  to,  as  incompetent.] 

A. —  I  do  imt  consider  that  it  would  be  in  danger. 

Q. —  Do  you  think,  then,  that  there  were  ten  or  twelve  Sonoranians 
who  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  State-  that  voted  lor  Hamilton  '.' 
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A. — So  I  think.  There  was  about  that  number,  but  I  cannot  say  posi- 
tively ;  it  suggested  itself  so  to  me. 

Q. — How  many  illegal  votes  do  you  credit  to  the  Township  of  Los 
Angeles  at  the  election  of  September  spoken  of? 

A. — There  was  about  a  hundred,  more  or  less.  All  of  the  Mexican 
population  voted,  with  the  exception  of  some  eight  or  ten  who  were  too 
well  known. 

Q. — Why  do  you  change  the  number  from  that  on  the  direct  examina- 
tion ? 

A. — I  said  before  that  there  might  have  been  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
but  I  am  positive  that  there  was  a  hundred. 

Q. — Do  you  know  the  number  of  legal  voters  in  Santa  Ana? 

A. — The  positive  number  I  cannot  say. 

Q. — Is  the  population  of  Santa  Ana  Precinct  nearly  all  Californians, 
or  of  the  Spanish  race? 

A. — Nearly  all  are  natives,  or  of  the  Spanish  race. 

Q. — How  many  of  the  Spanish  population  are  citizens  of  Mexico  and 
Sonora,  and  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  residing  in  Santa  Ana  Pre- 
cinct ? 

A. — I  have  made  no  calculation.  I  knew  of  two  families  of  Sonora- 
nians  that  were  living  there,  but  do  not  know  whether  they  are  there 
now  or  not.  It  is  a  very  large  precinct ;  some  come  twelve  or  fifteen 
leagues  to  vote. 

Q  — How  many  leagues  does  the  precinct  extend  up  and  down  the  river? 

A. — Six  or  eight  leagues  up  and  down  the  river ;  but  they  come  from 
the  Ranch  of  Old  San  Joaquin,  Santiago  Mountain,  and  Bolsa  de  Tonga; 
that  is  what  makes  me  say  from  twelve  to  fourteen  leagues,  more  or  less. 

Q. — Do  you  know  what  house  the  September  election  was  held  at  ? 

A. — 1  believe  it  was  in  the  house  of  Desederio  Burnell. 

Q. — How  far  below  the  house,  and  on  the  river,  where  this  election 
was  held,  is  it  to  the  house  in  Anaheim  Precinct  where  the  election  was 
held? 

[Objected  to  as  not  responsive  to  direct  evidence.] 

A. — I  have  not  measured  it,  but  suppose  it  is  about  a  league. 

Q. — Is  not  Anaheim  Precinct  on  the  river  within  this  six  or  eight 
Leagues  that  you  have  given  for  Santa  Ana  Precinct? 

A. — It  is  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  the  voters  on  the  other  side  of 
the  liver  from  Anaheim  do  not  go  there  to  vote.     That  I  know  well. 

0 — How  do  you  know  they  don't  go  there  to  vol 

A. — Because  I  have  went  to  them  myself  and  talked  to  them,  and  told 
them  to  go  and  vote  at  Santa  Ana  Precinct,  and  they  did  so;  and  I  have 
seen  them  vote  there  with  my  own  eyi  - 


January  15th,  1864. 

The  Commissioners  have  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  T.  .\. 
Sanchez  not  being  present  to  finish  and  sign  the  foregoing  evidence,  and 
tin'  Attorneys  for  Both  parties  being  present,  it  i-^  agreed  that  tin-  fore- 
going be  and  i-  hereby  received  a--  evidence,  without  his  signature. 

PAUL  R.  HUNT, 

Attorne}-  for  Ramirez. 
V.  B.  HOWAED, 

For  Respondent. 
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We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  T.  A.  Sanchez  was  duly  sworn, 
and  testified  as  above,  and  thai  the  same  was  read  over  to  him.  and  that 
he  did  not  wish  any  corrections  made  in  any  of  the  foregoing  interroga- 
tories and  answers,  and  that  the  reason  it  was  not  signed  was  that 
he  was  not  able  to  attend  before  this  Commission  when  subpoenaed  to 
close  his  examination,  on  account  of  sickness,  as  reported.  And  that 
the  Attorneys,  in  order  to  close  the  evidence,  agreed  to  waive  the  signa- 
ture, as  above. 

Dated  this  fifteenth  da}*  of  January,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four. 

JOHN  D.  WOODWORTH,  J.  P., 

[stamp.]  JOHX  HOPPER,  J.  P. 


»  December  31st,  1863. 

TESTIMONY  OF  A.  J.  KING. 
A.  J.  King,  being  duly  sworn,  responded  as  follows  : 

Question. — Where  were  3-ou  at  the  last  general  election  of  September? 

Answer. — 1  was  at  Santa  Ana  Precinct,  in  this  county. 

Q. — State  in  what  manner  the  election  was  conducted  there? 

A. — I  saw  nothing  different  from  the  usual  conduct  of  ©lections. 

Q. — Was  the  election  there  carried  on  in  a  legal  manner? 

A. — So  far  as  1  saw,  it  was.  In  fact,  it  seemed  to  be  the  special  care 
of  those  conducting  the  election  that  there  should  be  no  informalities 
about  it  ? 

Q. —  State  if  you  have  any  knowledge  of  illegal  votes  being  cast  there? 

A. — I  have  none.  I  saw  no  votes  that  1  had  a  right  to  suspect  were 
illegal. 

Q. — State  if  there  was  anyone  there  watching  the  election  for  Rami- 
rez ;   and  if  so,  who  ? 

A, — Mr.  Ramirez's  brother  was  there. 

Q. — What  was  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  votes  polled  there? 

A. — He  made  no  objection  to  any  vote  during  the  day,  that  1  observed. 

Q. — State,  if  you  know,  the  usual  number  of  votes  polled  at  Santa  Ana 
in  general  elections  ''. 

A. — In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  I  think  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  five  votes  polled  there. 

Q. —  From  your  knowledge  of  the  Precincl  of  Santa  Ana.  and  the  vote 
it  usually  gives,  would  yon  consider  the  return  of  ninety-three  vot< 
presumptive  evidence  of  fraud  ? 

A — I  would  not.  I  was  informed  by  parties  living  there  last  Septem- 
ber that  there  were  ten  or  fifteen  more  voters  who  came  there  to  vote 
when  the  interest  of  the  election  was  sufficicnl  to  draw  them  out  that 
would  not  leave  their  business  and  come  to  the  polls  at  that  time. 

GROSS  EXAMINATION. 

Q. — Do  yo«   km  w  where  Mr.  Ramirez's  brother  is,  who  was  there  at 
that  election  '.' 
\.  —  1  do  not. 
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Q. — What  is  vour  official  capacity  in  the  County  of  Los  Angeles? 

A.— I  am  Under  Sheriff 

Q. — How  long-  have  you  been  Under  Sheriff? 

A. — Since  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

Q. — Did  vour  situation  depend  upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Sanchez  as 
Sheriff? 

A. — It  did  not.  [Objected  to.]  The  power  of  Sanchez  to  appoint 
me  depended,  of  course,  upon  his  election;  but  my  appointment  did  not' 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  tendered  to  me  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one,  without  any  solicitation  on  my  part,  or  that  of  my 
friends,  to  my  knowledge;  and  at  the  commencement  of  his  second 
term,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  it  was  again  tendered  to  me  in 
the  same  manner,  without  even  an  intimation,  prior  to  the  election,  that 
such  would  be  the  case. 

Q. — Would  the  annulling  of  this  said  election  affect  your  financial  in- 
terests ? 

A. — I  don't  consider  it  would.     If  it  did,  it  would  be  for  my  benefit. 

Q. —  What  called  you  to  Santa  Ana  Precinct  on  this  said  day  of  elec- 
tion ? 

[Objected  to  as  irrelevant.] 

A. — The  interest  that  I  generally  take  in  elections. 

Q  — How  many  persons  accompanied  you  ? 

A. — One,  a  part  of  the  way. 

A.  J.  KIXG 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 


[stamp.] 


J.  D.  WOODWOPTH  J.  P. 


TESTIMONY  OF  E.  C.  PARRISH. 

E.  C.  Parrish.  being  duly  sworn,  responded  as  follows  : 

Question. — Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Answer. — In  El  Monte  Township,  in  this  county. 

Q. — State  the  usual  vote  polled  in  I'd  .Monte  Township,  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Old  .Mission  Precinct? 

A. — From  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  two  hundred  and 
eleven. 

(,>. — State  about,  if  you  can.  the  number  of  votes  polled  at  the  last 
September  election,  in  I'd  Monte  Precinct:' 

A. — To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  somewhere  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty. 

Q. —  Prom  your  know  ledge  of  the  Old  Mission  Precinct,  at  tin;  present 
time,  about  wh&J  is  the  highest,  number  of  votes  it  is  capable  of  polling? 

A. — Prom  tin.-  previous  number  of  votes  polled,  I  should  think  it  capa- 
ble of  polling  from  forty  to  fifty  vol 

Q. — What  i>  tie  il  opinion  in  regard  to  the  election  returns  of 

the  Old  Mission  Precinct,  made  ;U  the  1  .•  i -> l  September  election,  in  regard 
to  the  vote  I  eing  unusually  large  ? 

A. — I  have  never  beard  anything  said  of  its  being  unusually  large;. 
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Q. — Where  do  those  voters  that  usually  voted  in  El  Monte  Precinct, 
prior  to  the  last  election,  now  vote? 

A. — I  would  suppose  at  the  Old  Mission. 

•  CROSS    EXAMINATION. 

Q. — How  long  have  you  lived  in  El  Monte? 

A. — Since  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

RESUMED    ON    THE    PART    OF    RESPONDENT. 

Q. — Has  the  vote  of  El  Monte  Township  decreased  materially  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 
A. — I  think  not. 

E.  C.  PAREISH. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  us,  this  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
A  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

JOHN  D.  WOODWOETH,  J.  P., 
[stamp.]  B.  S.  EATON,  J.  P. 


State  of  California,  ) 

Los  Angeles  County,  j 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  wc  were  duty  commis- 
sioned to  take  the  foregoing  depositions,  as  will  appear  by  our  Commis- 
sions, hereto  attached;  and  that  each  of  the  foregoing  witnesses  were 
by  us  duly  sworn  before  testifying;  and  that  each  and  all  of  their  an- 
swers were  carefully  read  to  them  after  being  written  down  by  the 
Commissioner;  and  that  they  did  not  wish  to  alter  or  have  any  correc- 
tion made  ;  and  each  of  the  witnesses  signed  the  same,  except  T.  A. 
Sanchez,  whose  signature  was  waived,  as  stated  at  the  close  of  his 
deposition. 

Dated  this  fifteenth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four. 

JOHN  D.  WOODWOETH,  J.  P., 

[stamp.]  JOHN  HOPPER,  J.  P. 


REPORT 


OF 


JOINT     COMMITTEE, 


APPOINTED    UNDER 


Btmk  dtmtmud  ^salute  fto.  Xi. 


0.    M.    CLAYES STATE   PRINTER. 


EEPOET. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California  : 

Your  joint  committee,  appointed  under  Senate  Concurrent  .Resolution 
No.  14,  beg  leave  to  submit  tbe  following  report  : 

That  they  proceeded  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability,  in  the  limited  time  which,  consistently  with 
their  other  duties,  could  be  devoted  to  the  subject. 

The  committee  proceeded  to  San  Francisco,  and  assembled  at  the  Lick 
House,  on  the  18th  of  January,  and  organized  by  appointing  Mr.  Roberts 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  Dodge  Secretary;  and  finding  their  labors  onerous, 
appointed  George  Hill  Clerk,  and  B.  S.  Blitz  Sergeant-at-Arms. 

A  large  number  of  witnesses  were  duly  summoned  before  the  committee, 
including  the  Principal  of  the  institution,  Mrs.  Fannie  A.  Clark,  who  has 
had  sole  and  exclusive  charge  of  its  affairs  since  its  origin  ;  Mr.  P.B.Clark, 
the  only  Trustee  remaining  in  office  now  in  the  State  of  those  appointed 
by  the  Act  of  April  18th,  1863;  all  the  Teachers  in  every  department  who 
have  been  or  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  institution  who  could  be  found 
in  the  State;  a  number  of  the  Lady  Managers;  a  number  of  the  pupils; 
the  attending  Physicians;  parents  of  the  pupils,  employes,  and  other  per- 
sons who  were  supposed  to  have  knowledge  of  its  affairs  and  manage- 
ment, numbering  in  all  forty-two  persons.  The  testimony  of  these  wit- 
nesses was  duly  taken  down  in  writing,  is  voluminous,  covering  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pages  of  manuscript,  and  is  herewith  presented  for 
your  consideration. 

As  your  committee  consider  that  the  testimony  covers  the  whole 
ground,  we  beg  leave  to  present  briefly  our  conclusions,  referring  to  the 
body  of  the  testimony  for  our  premises. 

The  attention  of  your  committee  was  devoted  to  the  several  points 
specified  in  the  resolution. 

We  find  thai  the  -vstcm  of  teaching  is  that  which  is  ordinarily  pursued 
in  institutions  of  a  similar  character  in  other  States,  extending  to  the 
common  branches  of  education  only;  that  no  mechanical  trades  or  arts 
of  any  kind  an-  taught  the  males,  and  that  the  institution  thus  far  has 
not  been  supplied  with  workshops  or  implements  for  such  purpose.  In 
any  future  disposition  of  funds,  your  committee  deem  it  highly  essential 
that  in  this  particular  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  should  be  regarded 


and  extended,  by  providing  for  proper  persons  to  be  connected  with  the 
Asylum,  who  would  be  competent  to  instruct  such  portion  of  the  pupils 
as  majr  evince  an  aptitude  for  mechanics,  in  at  least  the  rudiments  of  or- 
dinary handicraft,  with  sufficient  shop-room,  tools,  and  appliances. 

The  females  have  been  partially  instructed  in  crochet  and  bead  work, 
as  well  as  sewing. 

As  to  the  mode  of  receiving  and  discharging  pupils,  your  committee 
find  no  evidence  of  any  system  pursued  in  respect  to  these  matters. 
Simply  a  list  has  been  kept  of  the  names  of  pupils,  age,  and  residence, 
with  the  date  of  arrival,  but  no  entry  appears  in  any  book  to  show  when 
any  pupil  left  the  institution,  nor  for  what  reason,  nor  under  what  cir- 
cumstances. For  this  reason  your  committee  were  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  correct  conclusion  from  the  data  to  be  found,  as  to  the  number  of 
pupils  or  inmates  in  the  institution  at  any  given  time;  the  annual  re- 
ports showing  the  names  of  all  who  had  been  in  the  institution  during 
the  year  preceding,  but  showing  none  who  might  have  departed  or  had 
been  discharged  during  that  time. 

As  to  the  method  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, your  committee  feel  called  upon  to  represent  that  the}'  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which,  in  this  respect,  the  affairs  of  the  Asy- 
lum have  been  conducted.  The  receipts  appear  to  have  been  carelessly 
entered,  so  that  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  arriving  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  various  sums  derived  from  different  sources;  and  the 
accounts  of  disbursements  have  been  kept  in  similar  style — no  system 
of  checks  or  guards  having  been  thrown  around  the  expenditures — no 
auditing  of  accounts  by  any  board  or  officer  whatever — the  whole  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  institution  having  been  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Prin- 
cipal alone,  and  all  payments  having  been  made  simply  upon  a  gross 
monthly  statement  of  expenses  incurred,  as  per  account  rendered.  Your 
committee  do  not  intend  to  assert  that  any  mone37s  have  been  improperly 
expended  or  disbursed,  for  we  have  no  such  evidence,  but  disapprove 
the  system  as  one  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  any  institution  under 
the  charge  of  the  State.  All  moneys  appear  fully  accounted  for  on  the 
books  of  the  Principal;  and  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  arc 
correct  in  every  particular. 

In  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  your  committee  deem  it 
proper  to  explain  that  the  Asylum  has  been  under  a  double  mangement, 
which  has  tended  much  to  complicate  matters,  and  to  an  outside  party 
render  the  affairs  of  the  institution  almost  inexplicable,  but  a  clear 
understanding  of  which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  people  of  the  State. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  committee  to  say  that  the  Trustees  appointed 
by  the  Act  of  April  18th,  1860,  appear  as  nominal  parties  only,  who  dim- 
ply superintended  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  the  expenditure  of 
the  appropriations  made  by  the  State  for  that  especial  purpose — but 
whose  authority,  powers,  and  duties  extended  not  to  the  supervision  of 
the  management  or  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  itself,  nor  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  sums  drawn  for  its  Bupport  from  the  State  Treas- 
ury, at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  each  pupil. 

These  sums  were  drawn  quarterly  according  to  the  gross  number  of 
pupils  on  the  li-t  as  given  in  the  annual  report,  (and  your  committee  re- 
grel  to  say  that  the  evidence  shows  thai  the  names  of  persons  appear  on 

those  annual  Lists  who  wort-  not  recipients  of  the  benefits  of  the  institu- 
tion during  any  portion  of  the   respective   years,)    and    Mere    turned  into 

the  Treasury  of  the  Association,  (which  apparently  has  in  reality  been 

the  institution. )  ami  were  thence  drawn  solely  upon  order  Or  presentation 


of  the  monthly  accounts  of  the  Principal,  the  testimony  of  the  Lady  Mana- 
gers showing  that  in  no  instance  did  they  in  any  manner  supervise,  examine, 
or  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Principal  so  rendered.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  bounties  of  the  State,  ranging  annually  from  87,000  to  312,000, 
have  been  placed  for  disbursement  in  the  hands  of  parties  in  no  manner 
responsible  to  the  State,  the  agents  of  a  private  association ;  whilst  the 
people  of  the  State,  and  each  successive  Legislature,  including  the  pres- 
ent, supposed  from  the  nature  of  the  laws  on  the  statute  books,  and  from  • 
generally  conceived  opinion,  that  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum 
was,  in  fact,  a  State  institution.  Your  committee,  in  the  bill  accompany- 
ing, propose  that  it  shall  become  and  for  the  future  be  a  State  institu- 
tion, worthy  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  originated  by  the 
noble  hearted  and  philanthropic  ladies  who  compose  the  association,  and 
worthy  the  people  of  the  State  which  has  fostered  it. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  this  particular  matter,  your  committee 
beg  leave  to  report  a  portion  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  P.  B.  Clark,  hereto 
annexed,  which  explains  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  institution. 

As  to  the  vouchers  of  the  institution:  outside  of  the  State  donations, 
your  committee  find  that  from  annual  contributions  of  the  ladies  com- 
posing the  association,  donations  from  the  charitable,  and  receipts  from 
exhibitions  of  and  sales  of  articles  manufactured  by  the  pupils,  the 
proceeds  of  festivals,  etc.,  a  considerable  sum  has  been  derived,  all  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  annual  reports  made  to  the  Legislature,  and 
which  has  gone  into  the  common  fund  ;  to  render  a  specific  statement  of 
these  matters,  itemized,  would  require  the  labor  of  a  Clerk  for  some  days, 
without  any  particular  benefit  resulting. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  pupils  and  inmates,  your  committee  find 
much  from  the  testimony  showing  good  grounds  of  complaint,  that  the 
fare  has  not  been  at  all  times  such  as  the  enormous  cost  of  carrying  on 
the  institution  ought  to  have  provided ;  that  in  winter  weather,  either 
from  the  want  of  properly  sheltered  playgrounds,  or  from  a  too  rigid 
exclusion  from  the  School-rooms,  before  and  after  School  hours,  the  pupils 
have  been  exposed,  to  their  great  discomfort  and  detriment. 

The  actual  current  expenses  of  the  institution  during  the  last  twelve 
months  (not  including  expense  of  improvement  or  repairs)  has  been  sixty- 
seven  cents  for  each  pupil  per  day;  this  calculation  is  based  upon  an 
enumeration  of  forty-eight  pupils,  whilst  the  testimony  shows  that  forty- 
three  was,  in  reality,  the  average  number,  and  the  difference  would  make 
the  actual  cost  per  day  about  seventy-five  cents  each.  The  State  Insane 
Asylum  costs  only  about  forty-three  cents  per  day  for  each  inmate, 
excepting  salary  of  Kesident  Physician ;  the  San  Francisco  Eeform 
School  costs  about  thirty-three  cents  per  day  for  each  inmate  ;  the  State 
Prison  only  about  twenty-seven  cents  per  day  for  each  inmate ;  and  we 
think  there  is  no  reason,  from  the  testimony  and  from  our  own  observa- 
tion, that  the  food,  clothing,  and  care  of  the  indigent  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  should  have  cost  as  much  as  the  average  of  the  three  institutions 
named.  We  need  scarcely  allude  to  the  fact  that  there  are  boarding 
schools  and  academies,  male  and  female,  carried  on  successfully  in  this 
Stut e.  with  Teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications,  and  tables  served  in 
the  beet  Btyle,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  the  sum  paid  by  the  State  for  her 
pupils,  and  by  pay  scholars  for  their  tuition  and  board,  at  this  institution. 

The  attention  of  your  committee  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  represented  that  the  buildings  now  erected  were  too  contracted 
for  the  present  and  future  purposes  of  the  institution — and  that  for  this 
reason,  an  appropriation  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  had  been  asked 
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and  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
ami  ratified  by  the  people.  These  buildings  we  found  to  consist  of  two 
brick  structures,  well  constructed  and  well  adapted  for  their  purpose, 
situated  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  lot,  at  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six  feet  from  each  other,  the}*  being  intended  as  wings  to  a 
main  building  which  should  hereafter  till  the  space.  They  are  each  thirty- 
two  by  sixty  two  feet,  three  stories  in  height,  thus  giving  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  superficial  square  feet  of  room  to  fifty-two  occupants, 
that  being  the  number  of  pupils,  with  Principal  and  family,  Teachers, 
and  servants,  who  live  in  the  institution.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  room 
for  each  occupant  of  thirteen  feet  by  seventeen  ;  it  would  be  supposed 
that,  making  all  allowance  for  School-rooms,  dining-rooms,  kitchens, 
staircases,  and  apartments  for  employes  of  every  kind,  that  there  was 
ample  space  for  all  who  have  been  at  any  time  received  into  the  insti- 
tution. Yet  we  found  the  dormitoiy  in  reality  insufficient,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  much  serviceable  room  is  wasted  for  purposes  foreign  to  the 
objects  of  the  institution. 

Your  committee  find,  however,  from  the  testimonj-  and  observation  on 
the  premises,  that  whilst  the  buildings  now  erected  are  ample  to  accom- 
modate, properly  and  comfortably,  with  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  hy- 
giene, at  least  sixty-five  or  seventy  pupils,  allowing  ample  room  also 
for  Superintendents.  Teachers,  and  servants,  that  the  grounds  of  the  Asy- 
lum are  too  limited  for  the  purposes  of  such  an  institution  iu  the  future. 
The  lot  is  but  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  square — and  when  the 
whole  plan  of  building,  as  now  proposed,  shall  be  completed,  the  struc- 
ture will  be  surrounded  by  narrow  segments  of  land,  fit  only  for  ornamen- 
tal purposes,  and  additional  land  in  that  locality  can  be  procured  only 
at  prices  enormous,  and  entirely  beyond  our  means,  and  in  tact,  the 
intervention  of  streets  would  prevent  the  acquisition  of  sufficient  quantity 
at  any  price. 

An  institution  of  this  kind  should  be  established  with  a  view  to  per- 
petuity. A  sufficiency  of  land  to  produce  a  portion  of  its  support  by  the 
labor  of  its  inmates,  whilst  affording  also  the  means  of  instructing  those 
inmates,  male  and  female,  in  farming  and  dairy  work,  should  be  the  first 
great  desideratum;  a  healthy  location,  contiguous  to  but  not  within  the 
compass  of  a  great  city,  beauty  of  scenery,  with  pleasant  exposure, 
sheltered  from  obnoxious  winds,  and  cheapness  of  site,  with  convenience 
of  access,  should  all  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  selection  of  a  -pot 
for  such  a  purpose.  We  are  free  to  say  that  none  of  these  pre-r< 
excepting  the  last,  are  to  be  found  in  the  present  location;  but  your 
committee  are  informed  that  no  difficulty  exists  in  the  way  of  finding 
such  suitable  location  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  where, 
in  our  opinion,  the  institution  ought  to  be  continued. 

In  this  connection  we  may  well  advert  to  the  question  ol'  the  titl 
the  land  on  which  the  buildings  are  now  erected.  This  tract  consistfi  <>1 
the  one  huiidivd-vara  lot  corner  of  the  block  formed  by  Sparks  and  Mis- 
sion streets,  1')  lock  No.  34,)  Mission  Addition;  by  examination  of  abstract 
of  title  herewith  presented,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  title  to  the  north- 
westerly quarter  of  this  property  |  on  which  is  erected  one  of  the  build; 
is  iii  i!c-  State  absolute  ;  the  remaining  three  fourths  was  purchased  by 
the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and  conveyed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Asylum 
appointed  by  Act  of  April  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  in 
1 111  —  1  only  .••  to  be  used  and  occupied  by  them  for  the  erection  of  an 
institution  for   the   education    and   care   of  the    indigent    deaf.  dumb,  and 

blind,  in   the  State  of  California,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever; 


prodded,  however,  and  this  conveyance  is  made  upon  this  express  condi- 
tion, that  should  the  above  mentioned  and  described  premises,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  be  diverted  from  or  used  for  any  other  object  than  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  then,  and  in  that  event,  the  said  premises  and  all 
the  estate  and  interest  hereby  granted,  shall  immediately  vest  in  and 
become  the  property  of  the  said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  and 
its  assigns,  anything  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing." 

Thus,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  had  the  State  proceeded  to  erect  the 
main  building  at  a  cost  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  and  after  a  few 
years,  finding  the  grounds  too  small  and  entirely  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
the  institution,  should  be  compelled  to  seek  another  location,  not  only 
would  this  enormous  cost  prove  a  dead  loss,  but  that  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  might  assert  a  claim  to  the  whole  ground  on  which  the  main 
building  and  one  wing  would  be  erected. 

At  this  time  we  believe  the  premises  will  sell  for  more  than  the  whole 
original  cost  of  land  and  buildings,  so  that  the  State  will  sain,  instead  of 
losing  by  a  Bale  ;  the  State  can  purchase  at  present  a  new  location  for 
a  small  sum  of  money,  on  which  we  can  proceed  at  once  to  erect  the 
building  contemplated  in  the  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  appropriation  ; 
the  institution  can  be  continued,  in  the  meanwhile,  for  two  }'ears,  if 
necessary,  in  the  present  buildings,  until  the  new  one  is  read}*  for  use, 
and  the  present  site  can  then  be  sold  as  building  lots,  and  the  money 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Asylum,  for  its  support.  The  Chairman  of 
your  committee  has  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  Sun  Francisco,  inquiring  whether  that  city  would  not  convey, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  remaining  interest  of  the  city  in  this 
property  to  the  State — which  ^ve  have  no  doubt  the  city  will  cheerfully 
consent  to — and  a  bill  empowering  the  city  so  to  convey,  having  been 
introduced  by  one  of  her  Senators,  (Mr.  Dodge,)  your  committee  recom- 
mend its  pasage. 

Your  committee  would  further  state  that  it  was  shown  to  the  commit- 
tee that  the  present  Principal  has  been,  for  some  time  past,  and  is  now. 
desirous  of  retiring  from  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  that 
the  Lady  Managers  of  the  association  ulso  desire  that  the  State  should 
assume  the  whole  charge  of  the  Asylum.  Your  committee  need  scarcely 
add  that  they  consider  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  State  so  to  do.  and 
that  the  people  expect  it  at  our  bands,  that  the  waits  whom  God  has  cast 
along  life's  -bore  at  our  feet,  may  be  cared  for  as  the  children  of  the 
kte. 

Your  committee  have  accordingly  prepared  and  herewith  present  a 
bill  for  an  Act  amendatory  of  and  supplementary  to  the  existing  Acts 
upon  this  subject,  and  recommend  its  passage. 

We  herewith  present,  also,  the  book-  of  the  institution,  plans  of  build- 
ing, vouchers,  etc.,  and  the  bills  of  expense  incurred  by  the  committee 
during  the  investigation,  with  accompanying  vouchers,  which  we  recom- 
mend be  paid. 

B.  W.  ITS,  Chairman, 

Ji.  L.  DODGE, 

!•;.  11.  SEACOCK, 

Senate  <  'ommittee  ; 

A.   (  .    BtJ  FF't  \M.   ('bail-man. 

LOEENZ  HUBBARD, 

W.  B  11.   DODSON. 


mbly  Committee. 


LIST  OF  ACCOUNTS. 


Room  rent  and  sundries,  Lick  House 

Abstract  of  Title,  to  C.  V.  Gillespie 

Roberts,  Chairman,  contingencies 

B.  S.  Blitz,  sundries 

Geo.  H.  Hill,  services  as  Clerk,  thirty  days 

B.  S.  Blitz,  services  as  Sergeant-at-Arnis  and  mileage 


$47 

50 

50 

00 

11 

37 

29 

05 

150 

00 

131 

60 

$419  52 


TESTIMONY. 


TESTIMONY  OF  P.  B.  CLAEK. 


I  have  been  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  institution  from  its  first  organ- 
ization. When  Mrs.  Clark  returned  from  the  Bast,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  she  concluded  that  she  would  attempt  to  do  something 
for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  mutes  in  this  State,  she  having  imbibed  that 
idea  while  at  the  East  from  her  association  with  institutions  of  a  similar 
character,  and  from  having  a  deaf  mute  sister.  The  ladies  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Clark,  met  and  organized  a  society, 
called  a  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  in  the  spring  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixt}r,  of  which  Mrs.  Clark  was  chosen  President. 
Mrs.  Clark  then  visited  Sacramento,  and  obtained  an  appropriation  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000)  from  the  State,  with  which  to  erect  a  build- 
ing upon  land  to  be  donated  by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Trustees  appointed  in  the  Act  making  the  appropriation  were 
Messrs.  Frederick  A.  Billings,  J.  A.  McDougal,  B.  H.  Eandolph,  Horace 
P.  Janes,  and  P.  B.  Clark.  Mr.  Eandolph  and  myself  endeavored  to 
obtain  the  donation  of  a  lot  of  ground,  which  was  impossible  in  any 
desirable  location;  we  then  concluded  to  make  a  purchase  of  one  fourth 
of  the  present  site,  at  the  same  time  obtaining  the  refusal  of  the  balance. 
The  original  lot  was  paid  for  by  the  proceeds  of  a  festival  got  up  by  the 
ladies,  and  cost  sixteen  hundred  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents. 
The  contract  for  the  building  was  then  awarded  by  the  Trustees  afore- 
said to  Charles  Geddes,  I  think,  for  the  sum  of  nine  thousand  and  odd 
dollars.  We  paid  an  architect  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  plans 
of  the  building,  but  instead  of  employing  him  further  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  it,  Mr.  Eandolph  and  myself  did  it  free  of  charge.  The  mate- 
rial^ ased  in  the  construction  of  the  building  were  of  the  best  quality, 
and  the  contractor  lost  between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars,  which  fact 
we  know  from  paying  the  bills  ourselves.  The  building  was  completed 
in  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  was  finished  by  the 
balance  01  the  proceeds  of  the  festival  aforesaid,  and  other  donations. 
On  the  first  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  the  School  opened  on 
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Tehama  street,  two  houses  adjoining  having  been  rented  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  one  house  was  occupied  by  my  family,  the  rent  of  which,  and  our 
expenses,  were  paid  by  myself,  the  other  by  the  institution,  the  rent  of 
which  was  paid  by  the  ladies,  as  were  also  the  other  expenses. 

During  that  year  (eighteen  hundred  and  sixty )  twenty-two  pupils  were 
admitted,  and  in  January  following  the  whole  were  removed  to  the  new 
building  in  the  present  location.  In  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  made  for  the  erection 
of  another  wing,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  annually,  for  each 
indigent  pupil.  The  Trustees,  in  locating  the  second  wing,  had  the  plans 
so  drawn  as  to  leave  room  for  a  central  building  at  such  times  as  the 
State  should  deem  proper  to  erect  the  same — the  space  between  the  two 
wings  being  one  hundred  and  six  feet.  The  cost  of  that  wing  was  ten 
thousand  twenty-five  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Geddes.  AVe  considered  Mr.  Geddes  a  better  man  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  building  than  the  architect  himself,  for 
which  the  Trustees  allowed  him  one  hundred  dollars,  thereby  saving  to 
the  State  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  commission  of  an  architect. 
It  was  completed  in  November, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  one,  and  waa 
furnished  and  fitted  up  by  private  subscription  and  donations. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  made  a  donation  of  money  to  purchase  the 
lot  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  one,  b}T  virtue  of  an  Ait 
of  the  Legislature,  previously  passed,  the  amount  thus  donated  being 
seven  thousand  dollars — six  thousand  dollars  being  tor  the  land,  which 
is  a  one  hundred  vara  lot.  and  one  thousand  dollars  for  fencing  the  same. 
From  the  first  of  May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  (the  commeneeinent 
of  the  School.)  to  April  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  the  institu- 
tion was  supported  entirely  through  the  exertions  of  the  ladies  by 
private  donations;  subsequent^  they  depended  mostly  upon  the  allow- 
ance by  the  State,  but  no  appropriation  having  been  made  for  the  first 
quarter's  allowance,  from  the  first  of  April  to  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one.  no  funds  were  received  from  the  State  until  Jan- 
uary second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  two  years  after  the  work 
began.  By  the  word  ■•  funds  ''  I  mean  cash.  The  amount  expended  by 
private  charity  and  subscription,  before  any  cash  was  received  from  the 
State,  was  seven  thousand  Bixty-five  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents,  which 
was  entirely  expended  in  carrying  on  the  institution,  and  which  paid  the 
entire  amount  of  the  expenses  up  to  the  first  of  August,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one.  when  1  loaned  the  institution  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  to  pay  the  balance  of  expense  for  July ;  Prom  that  time  till  the 
first  of  January.  I  loaned  the  institution  twenty-six  hundred  seventy-five 
dollars  and  forty-nine  cents,  which  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  institution 
from  the  first  day  of  August  to  the  firsi  day  of  January,  eighteeen  hundred 
and  sixty-two.  except  some  small  amounts  received  tor  donations  and 
tuition.  The  annual  report  will  show  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  insti- 
tution at  that  time. 

January  second,  eighteen  hundred  ami  sixty-two.  the  firsi  money  waa 
received  from  the  State  tor  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  amount- 
ing to  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  was  appropria 
towards  the  cancellation  of  the  amount  due  me  •,  the  next  money  received 
from  the  State  was  Octobor  twenty -ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  Bixty- 
two,  which  amounted  to  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars  Beven- 
,  cents.  In  the  meantime  the  Trustees  had  borrowed  of  Michael 
■  thirty-eight  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  fifty  cents,  al  two  per  cent 
a  month,  which  money  was  appropriated  to  paying  tin-  balance  due  me. 
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and  tor  current  expenses  of  the  institution.  The  last  amount  received 
from  the  State  was  paid  to  Michael  Reese  in  part  payment  of  the  above 
loan. 

February  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  dollars  thirty-three  cents,  cash,  was  received  from  the 
State  and  applied  to  payment  of  the  balance  due  .Reese.  In  the  mean- 
time, from  May  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  to  January  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  I  had  loaned,  monthly,  to  pay  the 
current  expenses  of  the  institution,  from  my  own  private  funds,  a  gross 
amount  of  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  forty-two 
cents,  taking  the  note  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  institution,  bearing  interest 
at  the  rate  of  one  and  one  half  per  cent  per  month.  February  fourteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  a  loan  was  made  of  Sather  &  Church, 
of  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  and  seventy-seven 
cents,  on  warrants  of  the  State  pledged  as  collateral,  at  two  per  cent  a 
month,  they  to  look  to  the  State  for  the  principal,  I  guaranteeing  the 
interest  monthly  ;  which  money  was  applied  to  the  payment  of  indebt- 
edness of  the  institution  to  me,  leaving  a  balance  after  such  payment  of, 
Bay,  nineteen  hundred  dollars  in  the  Treasury. 

May  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  two  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  sixty-six  cents  was  borrowed  of  Mrs.  F.  I. 
Hubbard,  at  two  per  cent  per  month.  On  the  eighteenth  of  June  follow- 
ing three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars  forty-four  cents 
in  cash  was  received  from  the  State,  which  was  applied  as  far  as  it  went 
towards  paying  the  claim  of  Sather  &  Church,  the  money  borrowed  of 
Mrs.  Hubbard  being  applied  to  the  payment  of  current  expenses. 

The  next  amount  received  of  the  State  was  on  the  twenty-second  of 
August  following,  being  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-three 
dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,  which  also  went  to  Sather  &  Church  in 
payment  of  their  claim.  On  the  third  of  September  following,  borrowed 
of  Pacific  Insurance  Company  three  thousand  dollars,  at  one  and  one 
quarter  per  cent  a  month,  which  was  applied  to  the  payment  of  current 
expenses. 

The  next  amount  received  from  the  State  was  twenty-seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  which  was  applied  in  full  paj-ment  of  Sather  &  Church's 
claim. 

The  next  receipt  from  the  State  was  November  twentieth  following, 
amounting  to  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  sixty-six 
cents,  which  was  applied  in  payment  of  Frances  I.  Hubbard's  note  in 
full ;  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same  month  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-one  dollars  eighty-one  cents,  was  received  from  the  State,  a 
portion  of  which  cancelled  the  note  of  the  Pacific  Insurance  Company. 
In  the  meantime,  on  the  third  day  of  November,  I  had  loaned  the  insti- 
tution five  hundred  dollars  with  which  to  pay  current  expenses,  without 
interest,  which  was  also  cancelled  by  the  last  receipt  from  the  State. 
December  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  received  from 
the  State  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-live  dollars,  which 
was  applied  to  the  payment  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  dollars  sixty-seven cente borrowed  of  Mr-.  Hubbard  December  first, 
remainder  of  which,together  with  what  was  in  the  Treasury,  after 
paying  the  claims  against  the  institution  up  to  January  n 
hundred  and  sixty-lour,  left  a  balance  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight 

dollars  fifty-four  cents   in   the  Treasury,  and  a  State  warrant   For  the 
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quarter  ending  December  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
of  three  thousand  dollars  still  unpaid. 

The  amount  of  private  donations  in  the  meantime  are  shown  in  the 
annual  reports.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company  have  transmitted  all  pack- 
ages of  money  free  of  charge. 

[Signed:]  P-  B.  CLARK. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 


TO 


INVESTIGATE  THE  AFFAIRS 


OF    THE 


gcaf,  gumlr,  and  §Ihut  guiglum, 


TOGETHER    WITH    THE 


TESTIMONY  TAKEN  BY  THE  COMMITTEE. 


U.    M.    CLAYES STATE    PRINTER. 


State  of  California,  ) 

Department  of  State.  } 

I,  B.  B.  Redding,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  California,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  is  a  true,  full,  and  correct  copy  of  Sen- 
ate concurrent  resolution  No.  14,  now  on  file  in  my  office. 

, — -^— ^     "Witness  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  State,  at  office  in  Sac- 
~)  ramento,  California,  the  sixteenth  day  of  January,  A.  D. 

seal.    [•          eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

i—, — -  B.  B.  REDDING, 


By  Robert  Henderson,  Deputy. 


Secretary  of  State. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION. 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate,  the  Assembly  concurring  herein,  that  a  Select 
Committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Senate,  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  such  committee  as  may  bo  appointed  or  authorized  by  the  Assem- 
bly to  act  herein,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  and  who  are  hereby  authorized 
and  instructed  to  make  due  and  diligent  inquiry  into  the  management 
and  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum;  to 
investigate  all  complaints  or  charges  that  may  be  brought  against  the 
Trustees,  Managers,  Principal,  and  other  Teachers,  employes,  attaches, 
and  servants  of  said  institution;  to  examine  into  the  system  of  teach- 
ing, the  mode  of  receiving  and  discharging  pupils,  and  of  their  treat- 
ment whilst  inmates  therein;  to  inquire  into  the  method  of  keeping  the 
accounts,  of  receipts,  and  disbursements;  the  resources,  if  any,  outside 
of  the  State  donations,  whence  derived,  and  the  purposes  for  which  dis- 
bursed ;  to  examine  into  the  title  of  the  lands  on  which  the  buildings 
are  erected,  with  all  other  matters  and  things  necessary  for  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  affairs  and  management  of  said  institution;  and  that 
such  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  visit 
Baid  institution  in  the  prosecution  of  their  inquiries;  and  that  such  com- 
mittee report  snch  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  proper. 


1  the  Senate,  January  8th,  A.  D.  1864. 
Passed  the  Assembly,  January  19th,  A.  D.  1864. 


grottfrttogis  oi  the  %mt  fltommitte* 

TO    INVESTIGATE    THE    AFFAIRS    OF    THE 

DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND  INSTITUTION, 


PURSUANT   TO 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  No.  14. 


January  18th,  18G4. 

The  committee  met  at  room  No.  177,  Lick  House,  San  Francisco,  (all 
the  members  being  present,  except  Dr.  Hubbard,)  and  organized,  by 
choosing  E.  W.  Roberts  Chairman,  and  II.  L.  Dodge  Secretary.  B.  S. 
Blitz  was  chosen  Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  George  A.  Hill,  Clerk. 

The  committee  ordered  a  search  to  be  made  of  the  title  to  the  property 
in  question,  and  employed C.  V.  Gillespie  to  make  the  search  and  furnish 
an  abstract. 

A  subpoena  was  issued  for  several  witnesses,  and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
directed  to  make  service  and  ret  urn  at  t  wo  o'clock  P.  M.,  on  the  nine- 
teenth instant,  to  which  time  the  committee  then  adjourned. 

II.  L.  LODGE,  Secretary. 


January  10th,  1864. 

The  committee  met  at  two  o'clock  p.  M.,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  (all 
bers  being  present,)  and  proceeded  to  examine  witnesses.    Mrs. 
I'.  B.  Clark  was  sworn,  and  pending  the  examination,  at  six  o'clock  p.  m., 
the  committee  adjourned  till  seven  o'clock  P.  M. 

II.  L.  DODGE,  Secretary. 


Evening  Session,  7  p.  m. 

All  the  committee  being  present,  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  insti- 
tution were  partially  examined. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Heacock,  it  was  resolved  that  future  examinations 
shall  be  conducted  with  no  one  present  except  the  Counsel  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clark,  and  the  witness  undergoing  examination. 

On  motion,  at  ten  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at 
ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  January  twentieth,  at  same  place. 

H.  L.  DODGE,  Secretary. 


January  20th,  1804. 

The  committee  met  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  (all 
the  members  being  present,  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark,)  and  proceeded 
with  the  examination  of  Mrs.  Clark,  which  continued  until  one  o'clock 
and  fifteen  minutes  p.  m.,  when  the  same  was  concluded,  and  a  recess 
taken  till  two  o'clock,  at  which  time  the  committee  met  again  and  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  P.  B.  Clark,  until  five  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes,  at 
which  time,  on  motion,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.,  twenty-first  instant,  at  same  place. 

H.  L.  DODGE,  Secretary. 


January  21st,  1864. 

The  committee,  (all  present,  except  Dr.  Buffum.)  met  pursuant  to  ad- 
journment at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  proceeded  to  examine  witnesses. 
(Mr.  Mastick  being  present  on  behalf  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark.)  C.  Muel- 
ler and  Miss  Harriet  S.  Lovekin  were  examined,  and  their  testimony 
taken  down  by  the  Clerk,  and  sworn  to. 

A  letter  was  received,  and  read,  from  Mrs.  Greorgiana  Woodthorpe, 
from  Mare  Island,  stating  her  inability  to  attend  before  the  committee, 
in  consequence  of  her  daughter's  illness. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  be  dispatched 
to  Mare  Island  with  a  subpoena  for  Mrs.  Woodthorpe,  and  that  he  leave 
on  the  steamer  at  four  o'clock  to-day. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Mrs.  Pratt.  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  requesting  that  she  may  be  informed  when  the  Com- 
mittee will  visit,  the  institul ion. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  inform  Mr--.  Prati  that  the 

committee  would  visit  the  institution  at    ten    o'clock  A.  M.  Saturday,  the 

twenty-third  instant. 

On  motion,  the  committee,  at  half  past  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  took  a  r 
till  two  o'cl<" 

II.  L.  DODGE,  Secretary 


Afternoon  Session. 

At  two  o'clock  p.  M.  the  committee  re-assembled,  (all  the  members 
being  present,  also,  E.  13.  Mastick,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark.)  and  proceeded  to  take  the  testimony  of  A.  S.  Eoe,  Jr.,  and_ 
Francis  A.  Lawrence,  until  eight  o'clock  p.  >i.,  when  the  committee 
adjourned  till  ten  o'clock,  twenty-second  instant. 

H.  L.  DODGE,  Secretary. 


January  22d,  1864. 

The  committee  met  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  (five 
members  present,  and  W.  Van  Dyke,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clark.)  and  proceeded  to  take  the  testimony  of  Dr.  E.  H.  Pardee. 

On  motion,  Doctors  Hubbard  and  Buffum  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  proceed  to  the  institution,  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  personal  effects 
belonging  to  the  State. 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  motion,  the  sub-committee  proceeded 
to  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  M.  returned  with 
the  inventory,  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

At  half-past  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  for  one 
hour. 


Afternoon  Session,  Januaiy  22d,  18G4. 

At  half-past  two  o'clock  p.  m.  the  committee  re-assembled,  (all  the 
members  being  present,  also,  W.  Van  Dyke,  Esq.,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clark.) 

Officer  Blitz  brought  before  the  committee  Mrs.  Georgiana  Wood- 
thorpe,  for  whom  he  was  sent  to  Mare  Island  yesterday,  and  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  take  her  testimony,  and  continued  until  seven 
o'clock   r.  m.,  when    they  adjourned    till    halt-past   eight  o'clock  a.  m., 


twenty-third  instant. 


II.  L.  DODGE,  Secretary. 


Saturday,  January  23d,  18(34. 

The  committee  met  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to 
adjournment — Doctors  Hubbard  and  Buffum  being  absent.  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  was  presenl  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Clark,  and  proceeded  with  the 
.animation  of  JNI is.  Woodthorpe,  which  continued  until  ten 
o'clock  a.  m.,  when  the  committee  took  a  recess,  to  meet  at  the  institu- 
tion in  pursuance  <>f  a  former  motion, 

At  half-past  <uie  p.  m.,  the  committee,  having  visited  the  institution, 
returned,  and — all  being  presenl  except  Dr.  Hubbard — .Mr.  Van  D}'ke 
proceeded  to  cross  examine  Mrs.  Woodthorpe,  which  was  concluded  at 
half-past  three  o'clock. 

Mi-.  Roberts,  Dr.  Buffum  and  Dr.  Dodson,  desiring  to  return  to  Sacra- 
mento at  four  o'clock  p.  m.  to-day,  Messrs.  Ileacock  and  Dodge  Avere 


authorized  to  continue  the  taking  of  testimony  until  the  return  of  the 
balance  of  the  Committee.  Whereupon,  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Cameron  was 
sworn  by  Mr.  Dodge,  Acting  Chairman,  and — Mr.  Van  Dyke  being 
present — her  testimony  was  taken.  The  examination  was  continued 
until  half-past  six  o'clock,  when  the  committee  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.  Monday,  twenty-fifth  instant. 

II.  L.  DODGE,  Secretary. 


Monday,  January  25th,  1864. 

The  committee  met  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at 
the  usual  place — Messrs.  Ilcacock  and  Dodge,  of  the  committee,  being 
present.  William  Striby  was  sworn,  and  the  committee  proceeded  to 
take  his  testimony,  winch  was  taken  down  by  the  Clerk.  About  ten 
minutes  after  the  taking  of  testimony  commenced,  Mr.  Van  Dyke 
appeared  on  behalf  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark.  The  examination  of  Mr. 
Striby  was  concluded  at  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock  p.  at.,  when  Mrs. 
Barbara  Longnife  was  called,  sworn,  and  her  testimony  taken  down  by 
the  Clerk.  The  examination  was  concluded  at  a  quarter  to  two  o'clock, 
when  the  committee  took  a  recess  till  half  past  two  o'clock  p.  m. 


When  the  committee  re-assembled,  Mr.  Van  Dyke  being  present,  Eliza- 
beth F.  Gordon  was  called  and  sworn,  and  her  testimony  taken  down 
by  the  Clerk.  At  half-past  four  o'clock,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Gordon— mother 
of  Lizzie — was  called,  and  her  testimony  taken  down. 

At  six  o'clock  the  Committee  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock  a.  if.,  twenty- 
sixth  instant. 

II.  L.  DODGE,  Secretary. 


January  26th,  1864. 

Committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present — Messrs.  Roberts. 
Heacock,  and  Dodge,  of  the  Committee,  and  Mr.  Van  Dyke  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Clark. 

Mrs.  Susan  A.  lb-ash  was  called,  sworn,  and  her  testimony  taken  down 
by  the  Clerk.  At  twelve  o'clock  m.  the  Committee  took  a  recess  till 
half-past  one  p.  m..  when  they  re-assembled  and  proceeded  to  examine 
Mrs.  Doe.  Her  testimony  being  completed,  Air.  Due  was  recalled, 
and  examined  in  reference  to  a  conversation  with  Mrs.  Clark. 

Mrs.  O'Keell'e  was  next  sworn,  and  her  testimony  taken  down  by 
the  ( 'lerk. 

Miss  Cornell,  the  Matron,  a  mute,  was  next  called,  and  Mr.  Doe  was 
sworn  as  Interpreter,  and  through  him  Miss  Cornell  was  sworn,  and  her 
testimony  was  taken  down  by  the  Clerk.  Mr.  Crandall  was  also  pre- 
sent, on  behalf  of  Mrs. .Clark,  tO  insure  a  correct  interpretation.  Mr. 
Crandall,  the  mute  Teacher,  was  next  SWOrn,  and  his  testimony  taken 
dow  n. 

Miss  .lane  .\.  Bassetl  was  next  sworn  ami  examined  ;  after  which,  her 
testimony  in  chief  was  interpreted   to   II     D.  Giddings,  Henry  A.  Dick- 


son,  William   M.  Phillips,  and  James  A.  Bassett,  and  the}-  severally  sub- 
scribed and  swore  to  the  same. 

A i  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  the  Committee  adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  a.  m., 
twenty-seventh  instant. 

H.  L.  DODGE.- 


Wednesday,  January  27th,  1864. 

The  committee  met  at  the  usual  place,  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant 
to  adjournment.  Present — Messrs.  Heacock  and  Dodge,  on  the  part  of 
the  committee,  and  Messrs.  Mastick  and  Van  Dyke,  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Clark.  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Buffum,  of  the  committee,  afterwards  came 
in,  and  Mrs.  Clark  was  also  present. 

The  committee  having  closed  their  examination  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
the  following  witnesses  were  called  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Clark,  sworn, 
and  their  testimony  taken  down  by  the  Clerk,  viz  :  Mrs.  O.  C.  Pratt, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Ann  Davone,  Mrs.  Prances  Wright,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Wake- 
man,  Leopold  Wertheiraer,  and  Miss  Mary  Ann  Dillon,  when,  at  five 
o'clock  r.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  meet  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.,  on 
the  twenty-eighth  instant. 

II.  L.  DODGE,  Secretary. 


Thursday,  January  28th,  1864. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  Present,  Messrs.  Rob- 
erts, Heacock,  and  Dodge,  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Van 
Dyke  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Clark,  who  was  also  present;  and  Mr.  Mas- 
tick  appeared  on  her  behalf  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  following  witnesses  were  called,  sworn,  and  their  testimony  taken 
down  by  the  Clerk  :  W.  O.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  Mrs.  Mark 
Brnmagim,  Mis.  J,  R.  West.  Mrs.  Klizabeth  Jeffress,  B.  S.  Blitz,  Doctor 
.lames  Whitney,  and  G.  S.  Banks. 

Messrs.  Dodge  and  Heacock,  desiring  to  return  to  Sacramento,  at 
three  o'clock  p.  M.  were  excused  from  further  attendance;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Chairman  be  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  taking  of 
testimony  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Buffum,  of  the  committee,  came  in  at  half  past  four  o'clock. 

Miss  Eliza  Ear  wood  was  sworn  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Clark;  and  at 
in  o'clock  p.  m.,  pending  the  examination  of  Miss  llarwood,  the  com- 
mittee adjourned  until  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

ROBERTS,  Chairman. 


*  Friday,  January  29th,  1864. 

Tin-  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  at 
the  usual  place.  Present— Chairman  and  Dr.  Buffum  of  the  committee, 
and  Mrs.  Clark,  with  her  Counsel,  Messrs.  Mastick  and  Van  Dyke. 
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Dr.  Edward  Farrar,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Clark,  was  called,  sworn,  and 
his  testimony  was  taken  down  by  the  Clerk. 

The  cross  examination  of  Miss  Eliza  Harwood  was  taken  up  and  con- 
cluded. 

Charles  Geddes  and  Mrs.  Catharine  Sheldon  were  also  sworn  for  Mrs. 
Clark,  and  their  testimony  taken  down  b}r  the  Clerk. 

Levi  Callish  was  then  sworn  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 

Mrs.  Fannie  A.  Clark  filed  a  sworn  statement  as  supplemental  testi- 
mony. 

Mrs.  Clark  also  desired  to  present  further  testimony,  viz  :  that  of  Mr. 
Boyd,  as  to  quality  of  provisions  furnished ;  Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Center, 
as  to  manner  of  management,  etc.;  and  to  bring  in,  also,  other  pupils  of 
the  institution,  which  the  committee  decline  to  hear — the  time  having 
expired  to  which  the  committee  had  limited  itself. 

At  twentj-  minutes  past  five  o'clock,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

ROBERTS,  Chairman. 


Tuesday,  February  2d,  1864. 

The  committee  met  at  seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  the  room  of  the  Chair- 
man. Haywood's  Building,  Sacramento.  Present — all  the  members  of 
the  committee.     Mr.  Bodge  was  excused. 

Points  of  report  suggested,  and  testimony  examined. 

Chairman  instructed  to  draw  bill  and  report  as  suggested  by  com- 
mittee. 

Committee  adjourned  until  Friday  evening,  fifth  instant,  at  seven 
o'clock. 


Friday.  February  5th,  1864. 

The  committee  met  at  seven  o'clock  r.  M.,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
at  Legislative  Committee  Room,  on  K  street,  Sacramento,  near  corner 
of  Third  street. 

Present — Messrs.  Roberts.  Hubbard,  lleacock,  and  Buff  urn;  afterwards. 
Messrs.  Dodson  and  Dodge  came  in. 

The  committee  had  under  consideration  a  rough  draft  of  a  bill  and 
report  presented  by  the  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Buffum,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Chairman  he  author- 
ized to  proceed  to  Nevada  County,  and  take  the  testimony  of  several 
witnesses  residing  there. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet 
again  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

ROBEKTS,  Chairman. 


Friday,   Febuary  26th,  1864. 

The  committee  met  at  about  four  o'clock   p.  gislative 

mittee  Room,  on  sixth  street,  betwedn  I  and  .1  Btreets,  tall  members 
ing  present,)  and  had  under  eon -id.  Tat  ion  the  hill  and  report  drawn  up 
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by  the  Chairman,  to  both  of  which,  on   motion  of  different  members  of 
the  committee,  various  amendments  were  made. 

Pending  the  consideration  of  the  report,  the  committee  adjourned  at 
about  half  past  five  o'clock  p.  m.,  to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man. 

ROBERTS,  Chairman. 


Wednesday,  March  2d,  1864. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  about  ten  o'clock 
a.  m..  (all  the  members  being  present,)  and  had  under  consideration  the 
report  prepared  by  the  Chairman,  which,  after  being  further  amended, 
was  adopted,  and  signed  by  all  the  members,  whereupon  the  committee 
adjourned  sine  die. 

ROBERTS,  Chairman. 


TESTIMONY.    ETC. 


TESTIMONY,    ETC. 


Tuesday,  January  19th,  lSG-i. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the  Lick  House,  in 
San  Francisco,  on  Tuesday,  January  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four,  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  all  the  members  being  present. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  P.  B.  CLARK. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  aud  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hea- 
cock.  the  committee  proceeded  to  business  by  swearing  Mrs.  P.  B.  Clark, 
who  testified  as  follows  : 
• 

1  am  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Leaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
lum,  and  Principal  of  the  institution.  Was  the  founder  of  the  institu- 
tion nearly  four  years  ago — four  years  from  March  next.  The  Board  of 
Managers  meet  every  month,  and  a  record  of  proceedings  is  kept  by  the 
Secretary  in  a  book  for  that  purpose.  Managers  are  elected  b}T  the  mem- 
bers ;it  the  annual  meeting  in  March.  They  have  been  elected  every 
year,  except  the  last,  when  no  election  was  held,  in  consequence  of  my 
absence  in  Sacramento — the  old  members  holding  over.  Institution 
established  by  a  number  of  ladies  as  a  public  charity,  and  was  supported 
by  donations,  fail's,  and  festivals,  previous  to  the  time  when  it  received 
aid  from  the  State.  I  started  the  institution  myself,  and  asked  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  first  appropriation  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty — ten 
thousand  dollars,  which  sum  was  put  into  the  building.  The  institution 
then  owned  one  fourth  of  the  present  hundred-vara  lot  now  owned  by 
it.  The  deed  was  given  by  John  Center  to  Mr.  Randolph,  who  conveyed 
to  the  State.  Randolph's  deed  I  gave  to  Governor  Downey.  The  price 
of  the  whole  lot  was  -even  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Center  made  a  dona- 
tion of  one  thousand  dollars  towards  it,  so  that  the  cost  was  Only  six 
thousand  dollars.  Tie-  firsl  quarter  of  the  lot  purchased  cost  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents — being  a 
little  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole-  lot.  It  was  purchased  with  the 
proceeds  <>t'  a  festival  by  the  ladies.  The  Stale  appointed  Trustees. 
Object  of  th<-  Lady  Managers  being  to*receive  such  pupils  only  as  were 
Capable  of  being  taught.      (Case  of  Daisy,  May  second,  <■;<////>■<,(  hundred  and 
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sixty-one?)  (June  sixth,  eighteen  hunched  and  sixty-one.}  1  saw  Dr.  Pardee, 
who  agreed  to  visit  the  institution  as  often  as  might  he  necessary,  and 
attend  to  all  the  pupils,  for  thirty  dollars  per  month.  Some  of  the  blind 
pupils  had  been  under  Dr.  Pardee's  care  before  they  entered  the  institu- 
tion, and  it  was  supposed  by  the  parents  of  some  of  them  that  he  might 
restore  their  sight.  Have  charged  the  State  for  pupils  when  not  actually 
in  the  institution.  Always  erased  the  name  of  a  pupil  when  it  was  fully 
decided  that  the  pupil  hud  left  permanently.  Made  no  deduction  for  tem- 
porary absence,  and  made  no  charge  for  pupils  entering  in  the  middle  of 
a  quarter  until  the  end  of  the  following  quarter.  Expenses  were  nearly 
the  same  all  the  time,  even  though  some  of  the  pupils  were  temporarily 
absent.  Teachers'  salaries  and  servants'  wages  had  to  be  paid  just  the 
same. 


Wednesday,  January  20th,  1864. 

Committee  met  on  Wednesday,  January  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-four,  at  room  No.  177,  Lick  House,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

CONTINUATION  OF  MRS.  P.  B.  CLARK'S  TESTIMONY. 

I  have  kept  no  memorandum  showing  when  pupils  left  the  institution. 
All  the  pupils  named  in  the  report  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three 
are  not  now  in  the  institution.  All  whose  names  are  given  in  the  report 
for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  except  F.  A.  Lawrence,  R.  B. 
Smith,  T.  J.  Beebe,  H.  J.  Seeley,  M.  J.  Long,  Mary  Holman,  Jane  See, 
Susannah  Quelet,  and  Elizabeth  Gordon,  are  in  the  institution  at  this 
time.  Susannah  Quelet  left  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's.  I  sent 
her  away  from  the  School,  because  she  struck  one  of  the  Teachers — has 
a  very  bad  temper,  and  I  do  not  think  she  could  be  taught,  one  of  her 
hands  being  paralyzed.  Francis  A.  Lawrence  left  just  before  the  holi- 
days—  had  been  absent  most  of  the  summer;  do  not  remember  the 
date  of  his  return  and  leaving.  R.  B.  Smith  left  in  December,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three — gone  to  the  country  for  his  health — intends 
to  return  to  the  institution  in  about  a  month  from  the  time  he  left.  II. 
J.  Seeley  left  in  September  or  October,  I  think — am  not  positive.  .Miss 
M.  J.  Long  has  been  absent  more  than  a  year — left  some  time  in  fall  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  I  think.  Mary  Holman  left  about  Christ- 
mas Holidays,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two — she  returned  on  yester- 
day. I  had  been  expecting  her  back  every  day  during  the  time  she  has 
been  gone.  I  have  requested  her  mother  every  time  1  have  seen  her 
always  to  send  her  back.  Jane  Sec  left  in  October  or  November,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three.  Elizabeth  Gordon  left  last  week,  on  ac- 
count of  her  mother's  sickness — been  in  all  the  time  previous.  Susan 
Wertheimer  was  in  the  institution  yesterday — had  been  absent  since  the 
holidays — was  not  out  more  than  three  or  four  months  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three.  I  have  been  no  more  urgent  in  my  requests  to 
have  pupils  return  to  the  instil  ut  ion  since  the  appointment  of  this  com- 
mittee   than    I    have  always  been.      Mary  Long  and  Mary  Holman  were 

the  only  two  enumerated  in  my  report  for  eighteen  hundred  and  Bixty- 
two  who  were  not  in  on  the  first  ef  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.      I  think  they  left  about  Christmas, 
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eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  Louisa  Bdgington  was  in  the  institu- 
tion daring  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  except  during  va- 
cation— cannot  Bay  whether  she  returned  as  soon  as  the  School  opened 
or  not — she  was  in  most  of  the  year.  Emma  Downey  went  home  the 
middle  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  did  not  return  till 
October  first  ;  remained  in  the  institution  till  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  or  February,  and  returned  no  more.  She  Avas  a  pay 
scholar  before  it  became  a  State  institution,  so  far  as  her  mother  wan 
able  to  pay — to  the  extent  of  about  one  hundred  dollars.  The  Treasurer's 
hook  will  show  she  entered  November  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty. 
Mary  Coats  left  just  before  Emma  Downey  did.  and  has  not  returned 
since.  Have  no  larger  number  of  pupils  during  the  holidays  than  at 
other  times,  but  there  are  always  less.  All  those  who  were  enumerated 
in  the  report  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  except  those  above 
mentioned  for  that  year,  were  in  the  institution  from  the  time  they  en- 
tered, and  all  those  who  were  enumerated  in  the  report  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two.  except  those  mentioned  above.  Forty-seven  pupils 
were  in  the  School  yesterday,  and  Lizzie  Gordon  was  then  absent. 
About  ten  have  returned  since  the  first  of  January.  I  think  all  the  ten 
were  in  the  School  in  December,  except  one  new  scholar.  Miss  Coats 
and  Miss  !l  iwney  left  because  they  did  not  'like  their  Teacher,  Mr.  Roc. 
Miss  Hoi  man,  I  am  quite  certain,  was  not  gone  much  over  a  year,  as  1 
remember  having  presents  for  her  on  the  Christmas  tree  in   eighteen 

hundred  and   sixty-two.     I  think Beebe  was  in  the  institution  four 

or  live  months.  Samuel  CI  an  ton  was  in  the  institution,  I  think,  from 
the  time  he  entered  until  the  fall  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one; 
baa  never  returned  since  be  left.  Lucinda  Ford  left  at  the  end  of  the 
term  in  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  Susan  Wertheiraer  paid 
twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  month  a  portion  of  the  time— Treasur- 
er's book  will  show.  F.A.Lawrence  left  at  the  end  of  the  term  in 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three.  Carrie  Griswold  is  a  full  pay 
scholar,  three  hundred  dollars  per  year.  Carrie  Douglass  pays  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  year.  Evadne  Shirley  paid  three  hundred  dol- 
lars for  rao  t  of  the  time — I  think  her  father  claimed  a  reduction  of  fifty 
dollars  per  year,  at  the  last  settlement,  last  June.  John  Bentley,  from 
Oregon,  paid  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year  in  advance,  Octo- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three.  Tour  full  pay  pupils  in  all,  one 
who  pays  a  portion,  and  the  balance  do  not  pay  anything.  The  full  pay 
pupils  are  not  included  in  the  list  presented  to  the  State  for  the  annual 
appropriation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Carrie  Douglass  has 
alw: ;  i   a  full  pay  pupil,  undo  Shirley.     Louisa  Edgington 

paid  or  three   months   in   eighteen    hundred    and  sixty-two,  and 

Susan  Wertheimer  generally  paid  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
month  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two — 1  think  no  others  paid  in 
ci.  lit.    n    hundred   and    Bixty-two.      1   purchase!  the  groceries  and  sup- 

for  the'  institution.  I  trade  all  the  time  with  R.  S.  Cutter  &  Com- 
pany—  I   buy   both   my   groceries  and  my    meat  of  them,    principally. 

.r  the  order,  and  they  enter  it  on  their  books.  We  keep  two 
for  the  use  of  the  institution.  We  keep  a  horse  and  carriage 
at    tie-  in  titution,  which  i<>   Mr.  Clark.    The  cows   belong  to 

tie-  institution.     ]  eery  merchant  delivers  oar  groceries  and  meat 

at  the  institution  daily.  Sundays  excepted.  The  institution  owns  two 
pianos  and   an   organ,  one  bass  viol  and  a  half  do/.en  violins,  two  tlutes, 
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two  guitars,  one  tamborine,  triangle,  and  set  of  bones.  One  piano 
formerly  beloaged  to  me,  Which  1  sold  to  the  institution  for  three 
hundred  dollars.  The  pupils  had  played  on  it  for  one  year  and  a  half. 
more  or  less,  before  I  sold  it  to  the  institution.  The  other  one  1 
paid  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  for,  to  Mr.  Gray.  Organ 
cost  four  hundred  dollars,  and  setting  up  twenty  dollars — total  cost,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  Bass  viol  cost  about  twenty  dollars.  The 
keeping  of  the  horse  is  charged  to  the  State.  The  State  has  not  been 
charged  with  the  cost  of  the  borse  and  carriage,  nor  with  the  repairs  of 
carriage.  The  expenses  of  patients  going  to  the  institution  are  paid  by 
their  friends,  except  in  one  ease — Jones.  I  pay  their  fare  sometimes 
when  they  leave,  and  pay  lor  their  meals;  sometimes  the  fare  is  given 
to  them  by  the  stage  and  steamboat  proprietors.  My  expenses  to  Sac- 
ramento are  always  paid  by  the  society.  Last  winter  I  went  up  l'our  or 
five  times,  1  think.  I  never  charge  my  expenses  except  when  I  go  for 
the  institution,  and  whenever  I  have  gone  I  have  always  gone  lor  the 
institution.  1  have  never  received  any  salary  from  the  State  for  my  ser- 
vices. I  have  kept  four  servants  paid  by  the  State,  viz:  Anna  Phalen, 
(laundress.)  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  month;  Mary  Dillon,  (cook'.)  at 
thirty-live  dollars  per  month;  Elizabeth  Hughes,  (assistant  cook  and  laun- 
dry girl,)  at  thirty  dollars  per  month  ;  Philip  Herrmann,  (gardener,)  at 
thirty  dollars  per  month — and  one  other  servant,  Eliza  ilaruood,  paid 
by  myself,  who  devotes  most  of  her  time  to  the  children.  My  family, 
who  reside  in  and  board  at  the  institution,  consists  of  my  husband,  (  Mr. 
(.lark.)  and  one  child.  I  had  a  sister  who  lived  with  me  about  live  or 
six  months  in  the  institution.  She  was  a  mute,  and  came  here  for  her 
health.  She  was  the  first  who  died  in  the  institution.  I  have  a  niece 
who  has  resided  with  me  a  portion  of  the  time.  She  was  in  the  institu- 
tion most  of  the  time  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two — was  not  there 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- three.  She  resided  with  me,  and  attended 
School  outside.  The  State  i>  charged  with  almost  everything  consumed 
at  the  institution.  The  State  has  not  been  credited  with  anything  from 
those  stopping  with  me.     I  sometimes  give  receipts  for  mon  ived. 

I  think  Dr.  Pardee  gave  me  the  money  for  Miss  Edgington.  1  think  I 
gave  him  no  i  Have  a  housekeeper  a  portion  of  the  time;  have 

paid    her    thirty   dollars   per   month — now   pay  twenty-live   dollars    per 
month.     My  family  occupy  four  rooms  only,  viz:   a  parlor,  a  bedroom 
for  myself,  one  for  my  child,  and  a  dining  room.     All  the  bread  is  made 
and  the  clothes  are  washed  in  the  institution,  which,  with  the  additional 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  more  l-oys  than  girls,  renders  the  above  num- 
ber of  servants  Usual  diet  for  breakfast :  Twice  a  week'.  ' 
made  of  corned  beef  and  potatoes,  and  bread  and  coffee;  other  live  morn- 
ings, have  their  t                I,  fried  potatoes,  bread,  and  coffee,  with  Bugar 
and  milk.     Dinner:   Pork'  and  beans  on  .Monday,  with  vegetables,  bi 
itoes,  etc. ;  Tuesday,  vegetable  soup  generally,  (always  soup  of  - 
kind,)  boiled  fresh  meat,  and  vegetables;  Wednesday,  potpie  or  - 
with  vegetables,  bread,  etc. — always  fresh  meat  delivered  at  the  institu- 
tion daily;  Thursday,  beefsteak,  with  vegetables;  Friday,  frosh  fish  in 
the  season — at  other  timee  roasl   neat;  Saturday,  corned  beef  and  cab- 
bage— boiled  dinner—  and  other  vegetables;  Sunday,  hot  v<  ; 

bles,  cold  cor 1  href,  always  phs  or  puddings— in  thi  fruit, 

always  boy  fruit  by  the  box,  and  give  it  to  them  frequently.     Supper: 
Bread  and  milk,  bread  and  By rup,  broad  and  butter,  or  hot  corn  bn 
and  y  night — mush  and  milk  every  Saturday  night  fort' 

like  it.     Once  only,  to  my  km  bad  meat  was  furnished,  and   the 
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market  man  said  he  would  make  a  deduction  ;  and  once  I  heard  it  was 
bad  when  I  was  in  Sacramento.  Jt  was  put  on  my  table,  as  well  as  on 
the  rest.  Have  had  three  Teachers  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three — two  there  all  the  time. 


Name  of  Teacher. 


Salary  per 

annum. 


Mr.  Roe 

Mr.  Crandall,  $60  per  month 

Mr.  Burgess,  (Drawing  Teacher) 

Mr.  Mueller,  (Music  Teacher,  spends  three  days  in  the  week.) 

$75  per  month 

Miss  Cameron,  i  Teacher  of  the  blind) 

Miss  Cornell.  (  Matron.)  $25  per  month , 

Mrs.  Jane  Bassett,  (Teacher  crochet  work)  


81,000 
720 
240 

000 

300 

180 


$3,940 


M:  it  commenced  teaching  about  two  months  since.     Miss  Cam- 

eron, Miss  Cornell,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  Teachers  hoard  in  the  insti- 
tution all  the  time,  and  both  dine  there  all  the  time,  and  also  the  Music 
Teacher  dines  there.  Have  a  seamstress  there  now  at  twenty-tive  dol- 
lar- per  month;  it  is  necessary  to  have  one  in  the  spring  and  fall,  from 
two  to  three  months  in  each  year.  I  commonly  pay  from  twenty-tive  to 
thirty  dollars  per  month  :  she  boards  in  the  institution.  The  reason  why 
I  have  not  kept  a  memorandum  of  the  time  of  the  discharge  or  leaving 
of  the  pupil  is.  1  found  it  was  not  the  custom  at  similar  institutions  in 
Other  States,  the  reports  of  which  I  have. 

Question. — Arc  you  aware  that  at  any  time  extra  cots  have  been  made 
op  "ii  the  premises  about  the  time  of  visits  from  the   committees   of  tho 
Legislature,  for  tin-  purpose  of  showing  a  greater  number  of  pupils  than 
really  inmates  of  the  institution  ? 
wt  r. — 1  am  not. 

Q  — Have  you  ever  made  extra  exertions  to  have  a  larger  attendance 
than  usual  about  the  time  visits  were  expected  at  the  institution  ? 

A. — I  always  make  extra  exertions  to  get  the  scholars,  whenever  they 
arc  absent,  to  return.  I  asked  Lizzie  Gordon  to  return,  because  she  had 
.a  fine  voice  lor  singing.  1  am  always  anxious  to  have  my  pupils  in  the 
School. 

FANNIE  A.  CLARK. 


Subscribed  and   sworn  to  before  inc.  this  twentieth  da}-  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

}■].  W.  ROBERTS, 
Chairman  Joint  Committee  of  Investigation. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

t 

Wednesday,  January  20th.  1SG4. 
TESTIMONY    OF    P.    B.    CLARK. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Clark,  swum  : 

I  am  the  husband  of  the  Principal  of  the  institution;  I  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Clark  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty.  I  am  a  merchant  and  money 
lender;  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  money  lending  for  two  or 
three  years.  Been  engaged  in  business  in  San  Francisco  as  a  merchant, 
more  or  less,  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two.  Had  very  little  prop- 
erty when  I  commenced.  Had  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  dollars 
when  the  institution  was  founded  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty;  part 
of  that  property  was  derived  from  a  ranch  in  Santa  Clara  County,  which 
I  sold  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine.  I  believe  I  sold  the  ranch  tor 
three  thousand  or  three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Sold  the  stock 
on  the  ranch,  previously,  for  between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars. 
Am  now  worth,  according  to  my  own  valuation,  about  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Had  in  my  possession,  for  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  between  thirty  and  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  belonging  to  a  party  in  the  east  by  the  name  of  Hubbard. 
I  have  been  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  institution  from  its  first  organi- 
zation. When  Mrs.  C.  returned  from  the  cast  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty,  she  concluded  that  she  would  attempt  to  do  something  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  deaf  mutes  in  tin's  Slate,  she  having  imbibed  that  idea  while 
at  the  east  from  her  association  with  institutions  of  a  similar  character, 
and  from  having  a  deaf  mute  Bister.  The  ladies  of  San  Francisco,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Clark,  met  and  organized  a  society  called  a  State 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  in  tie  spring  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty,  of  which  -Mrs.  C.  was  chosen  President.  Mr.-.  Clark 
then  visited  Sacramento,  and  obtained  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  from  the  State  with  which  to  erect  a  building  upon  lands  to  be 
donated  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  for  that  purjv.se.  The 
Trustees  appointed  in  the  Act  making  the  appropriation,  were  Messrs. 
Frederick  A.  Billings.  J.  A.  McDougall,  B.  If.  Randolph,  Horace  1*.  .1;.  - 
and  P.  B.  Clark.  .Mr.  Randolph  and  myself  endeavored  to  obtain  the 
donation  of  a  lot  of  ground,  which  was  impossible  in  any  desirable  I 
tion.  We  then  concluded  to  make  a  purchase  of  one  quarter  of  the  present 
site,  at  the  same  time  obtaining  the  refusal  of  the  balance.  The  original 
lot  was  paid  for  by  the  proc<  festival  got  up  by  the  ladies,  and 

Ci  '-t  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents. 
The  contract   for  the  building  was  then  awarded  by  the  Trust* 
said   to   Charles  Geddes,    I   think,   for   the  sum   of   nine    thousand   and 
odd  dollars.     We  paid   an  architect  one  hundred  and  tin  for 

the  plans  of  the    building,  but    instead   of  employing  him    further   to 
rintend  the  erection  of  it,  Mr.  Randolph  and   i  lid  it.  free  of 

•  •barge.     The  materials  used  in   the  construction  of  the  building  v 
of  tl  [uality,  and  the  contractor  !   st    between  live  hundred  and 

six  hundred  dollars j  which   fad   we  know  from  paying  the  bills  our- 
s.     The  building  was  completed  in  January,  eighteen   hundred  and 
sixty-one,  and  w;i<  furnished  by  the  balam 
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tival  aforesaid,  and  other  donations.  On  May  first,  1860,  the  School 
opened  on  Tehama  street,  two  houses  adjoining  having  been  rented  for 
that  purpose.  One  house  was  occupied  by  my  family,  the  rent  of  which, 
and  our  expenses,  were  paid  by  myself;  the  other  by  the  institution — 
the  rent  of  which  was  paid  by  the  ladies,  as  were  also  the  other  ex- 
penses. Daring  that  year  (eighteen  hundred  and  sixt\')  twenty-two 
pupils  were  admitted,  and  in  January  following  the  whole  were  removed 
to  the  new  building  in  the  present  location.  In  March,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one,  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  made 
for  the  erection  of  another  wing,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an- 
nually for  each  indigent  pupil.  The  Trustees,  in  locating  the  second 
wing,  hal  the  plans  so  drawn  as  to  leave  room  for  a  central  building,  at 
such  time  as  the  State  should  deem  proper  to  erect  the  same — the  space 
between  the  two  wings  being  one  hundred  and  six  feet.  The  cost  of 
that  wing  was  ten  thousand  and  twenty-five  dollars  and  thirty-eight 
cents,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Greddtes.  We  considered  Mr. 
Gcddes  a  better  man  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  building  than 
the  architect  himself,  for  which  the  Trustees  allowed  him  one  hundred 
dollars,  thereby  saving  to  the  State  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the 
commission  of  an  architect.  It  was  completed  in  November,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  was  furnished  and  fitted  up  by  private  sub- 
scription and  donations.  The  Cit}T  of  San  Francisco  made  a  donation 
of  money  to  purchase  the  lot  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one.  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  previously  passed — 
the  amount  thus  donated  being  seven  thousand  dollars — six  thousand 
dollars  being  for  the  land,  (which  is  a  one  bundred-vara  lot.)  and  one 
thousand  dollars  for  fencing  the  same.  From  the  first  of  May,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty,  (the  commencement  of  the  School,)  to  April  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  the  institution  was  supported  entirely 
through  the  exertions  of  the  ladies,  by  private  donations.  Subsequently 
they  depended  mostly  upon  the  allowance  by  the  State,  but  no  appro- 
priations having  been  made  for  the  first  quarter's  allowance,  from  the 
Orel  of  April  to  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  no  funds 
were  received  from  the  State  until  January  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two — two  years  after  the  work  began.  By  the  word  '-funds" 
I  mean  cash.  The  amount  expended  by  private  charity  and  subscription 
re  any  cash  was  received  from  the  State  was  seven  thousand  and 
sixty-five  dollars  and  forty  sev  m  cents,  which  was  entirely  expended  in 
carrying  on  the  institution,  and  winch  paid  the  entire  amount  of  the 
up  to  the  first  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one, 
when  I  loaned  the  institution  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  pay  the 
balance  i  I  •  .  ;  -  -  for  July.  Prom  that  time  till  the  first  of  January, 
I  loane  1  the  institution  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  dol- 
lar- an  1  ;'  ty-nine  cents,  which  paid  all  the  expenses  of  the  institution 
from  the  first  day  of  August  to  the  first  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  excepl  gome  small  amounts  received  for  donations  and 
tuition.  The  annual  report  will  show  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  insti- 
tution at  that  time.  January  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
the  first  money  was  received  from  tin-  State  for  the  maintenance  of 
institution,  amounting  to  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
which  was  appropriated  towards  the  cancellation  of  the  amount  due  me. 
The   next    in  i    from    the   State  was   October   twenty-ninth, 

hundred  and  sixty-two,  which  amount  thousand  eight 

hundred    and    fifty-four   dollars   and    seventeen    cent--.      In  the  meantime 
the  Trustees  had  borrowed  of  Michael  "  thousand  eight  hun- 
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dred  and  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  at  two  per  cent  a  month,  which 
money  was  appropriated  to  paying  the  balance  due  me,  and  for  current 
expenses  of  the  institution.  The  last  amount  received  from  the  State 
was  paid  to  Michael  Feese  in  part  payment  of  the  above  loan.  Febru- 
ary ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,  (cash.)  was  received  from 
the  State  and  applied  to  payment  of  the  balance  due  Reese.  In  the 
meantime,  from  May  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  to  January 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  I  had  loaned,  monthly,  to  pay  the 
current  expenses  of  the  institution,  from  my  own  private  funds,  a 
gross  amount  of  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and 
forty-two  cents,  taking  the  note  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  institution, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent  per  month. 
February  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  a  loan  was 
made  of  Sather &  Church,  of  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighteen 
dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents,  on  warrants  of  the  State  pledged  as 
collateral,  at  two  per  cent  a  month — the}-  to  look  to  the  State  for  the  prin- 
cipal, I  guaranteeing  the  interest  monthly — which  money  was  applied  to 
the  payment  of  indebtedness  of  the  institution  to  me,  leaving  a  balance 
after  such  payment  of,  say,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  in  the 
Treasury.  May  sixteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents  was  borrowed 
of  Mrs.  F.  J.  Hubbard,  at  two  per  cent  per  month.  On  the  eighteenth 
of  June  following,  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars 
and  forty-four  cents  in  cash  was  received  from  the  State,  which  was  ap- 
plied, as  far  as  it  went,  towards  paying  the  claim  of  Sather&  Church  ;  the 
money  borrowed  of  Mrs.  Hubbard  being  applied  to  the  payment  of  cur- 
rent expenses.  The  next  amount  received  of  the  State  was  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  August  following,  being  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,  which  also  went  to  Sather  &  Church, 
in  payment  of  their  claim.  On  the  third  of  September  following,  bor- 
rowed of  Pacific  Insurance  Company,  three  thousand  dollars,  at  one  and 
one  fourth  per  cent  a  month,  which  was  applied  to  the  payment  of  cur- 
rent expenses.  The  next  amount  received  from  the  State  was  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three,  which  was  applied  in  full  payment  of 
Sather  &  Church's  claim.  The  next  receipt  from  the  State  was  Novem- 
ber twentieth  following,  amounting  to  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixteen  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents,  which  was  applied  in  payment  of 
Frances  J.  Hubbard's  note  in  full.  The  twenty-eighth  of  the  same 
month,  three  thousand  mx  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars  and  eighty-one 
cents  was  received  from  the  State,  a  portion  of  which  cancelled  the  note 
of  the  Pacific  Insurance  Company.  In  the  meantime,  on  the  third  of 
November,  I  had  loaned  the  institution  five  hundred  dollars,  with  which 
to  pay  current  expenses,  without  interest,  which  was  also  cancelled  by 
the  last  receipt  from  the  Stale.  December  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  received  from  the  State  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars,  which  was  applied  to  the  payment  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  dollars  and  Bixty-seven  cents  borrowed 
of  Mrs.  Hubbard,  December  first,  the  remainder  of  which,  together  with 
what  was  in  the  Treasury  after  paying  all  claims  against  the  Institution 
up  to  the  first  of  January  ,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  left  a  balance 
Bight    hundred    and    twenty-eight   dollars   and    fifty-four   cents   in  the 

Treasury,  and  a  State  warrant  for  the  quarter  ending  December  thirty- 
first,  eighteen    hundred   and   .-ixty-thrce,  of  three   thousand   dollars   still 


unpaid.  The  amount  of  private  donations,  in  the  meantime,  are  shown 
in  the  annual  reports.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  have  transmitted  all  packages 
of  money  free  of  charge.  1  was  present  and  heard  the  statement  of  Mrs. 
(.'lark  relative  to  the  supplies  and  provisions  furnished  for  the  inmates  of 
the  institution,  and  I  know  the  same  to  he  true.  Three  applications  have 
been  made  to  Governor  Stanford  to  appoint  new  Trustees — once  by  my- 
self in  person,  at  which  time  I  represented  to  him  the  necessity  of  it,  as 
there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  the  Trustees  in  the  State  to  form 
a  quorum — but  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  representations  made 
to  him.  The  actual  current  expenses  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  exclusive  of  interest,  have  been  eleven  thousand  and  forty-nine 
dollars  and  eleven  cents,  as  I  have  ascertained  from  the  accounts.  The 
average  number  of  inmates,  including  my  family.  Teachers,  and  servants, 
has  been  sixty,  making  the  daily  average  cost  per  head  of  fifty  cents  and 
a  fraction.  The  average  number  of  pupils  has  been  forty-five,  making  a 
daily  average  per  head  of  sixty-seven  cents.  I  have  never  made  a  penny 
out  of  the  institution — have  never  allowed  them  to  pay  even  a  stage  fare 
for  me;  in  fact,  it  has  always  been  a  bill  of  expense  to  me  in  the  way  of 
small  amounts,  which  I  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  place  on  tho 
books.  I  have  done  most  of  the  financial  business  of  the  institution — have 
furnished  them  funds  individually  for  months  in  succession.  I  have  not, 
I  confess,  done  the  business  willingly  and  cheerfully,  but  circumstances 
forced  it  upon  me,  and  it  has  been  done  as  carefully  and  economically  as 
I  could  do  it.  My  position  has  been  such  that  I  ought  to  know,  and  I 
firmly  believe,  and  I  may  say,  that  no  Manager,  officer,  or  Trustee  has 
ever  received  any  salary  or  anything  by  the  way  of  perquisites. 

P.  B.  CliARK. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twentieth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


To  the  President  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution  Investigating  Com- 
mittee : 

Reference  to  quarterly  account  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two.  will  show  that  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars 
and  seventi  i  n  Ci  DtS  less  than  the  number  of  names  called  for  was  drawn 
front  the  .State;  to  quarterly  account  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  will  show  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
dollars  and  ninety-nine  cent-,  less  than  the  number  of  names  called  for — 
making  in  all  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars  and  six- 
teen cents  b'ss  than  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  according  to  the  number 
of  names  given,  would  allow  the  Institute.  Admitting,  as  we  already 
have,  thai  the  institution  has  not  perhaps  followed  the  strict  letter  and 
intention  of  the  law  in  making  op  their  accounts,  the  above  amount  will 
more  than  offset  any  time  it  is  claimed  the  children  were  absent.  (See 
accounts  filed  in  Controller's  office.) 

Respectfully, 

P.  B.  CLARK 
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Thursday,  January  21st,  1864. 

Committee  met  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the 
usual  place,  all  the  members  being  present  except  Dr.  Buffum. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CONSTANT1NE  MUELLER. 

Constantino  Mueller,  sworn  : 

I  am  a  Teacher  of  Music  at  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution; 
have  been  there  five  months;  receive  seventy-five  dollars  per  montb  in 
cash,  monthly.  I  go  to  the  institution  about  eight  o'clock  a.  m.,  and 
return  in  the  evening.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  pupils,  of  my  own 
knowledge.  I  only  teach  the  blind.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  is  the  highest 
number  of  blind  pupils  that  I  have  taught  at  anyone  time,  which  in- 
cludes the  whole  number  (perhaps  one  more,  perhaps  one  less)  in  the 
institution.  I  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  treatment  of 
Mrs.  Clark  to  the  blind  pupils  since  I  have  been  there,  and  have  found 
her  always  kind  to  them,  and  watchful  of  their  interests.  She  has  regu- 
lar hours  for  study  and  for  amusements,  and  is  very  particular  to  see 
the  rights  of  all  respected.  I  have  very  great  respect  for  Mrs.  Clark  as 
a  Teacher. 

C.  MUELLER. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-first  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four.  # 

E.  W.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  HARRIETTS  S.  LOVEKIN. 

Miss  Harriette  S.  Lovckin,  sworn  : 

1  reside  in  Fan  Francisco.  I  am  cmplo}-ed  in  the  Mint.  1  went  to  tho 
institution  in  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  to  leach  the 
blind  exclusively,  and  to  have  a  general  care  over  the  pupils  as  Assistant. 
Within  five  minutes  of  my  arrival  at  the  institution,  1  was  informed  by 
Mrs.  Clark  that  my  predecessor  was  shut  up  in  the  building  opposite  to 
the  one  in  which  Mrs.  Clark  resided,  and  as  Mr.  Clark  had  told  her  that 
she  should  not  enter  the  house  they  lived  in  any  more,  she  (the  win. 
would  have  to  take  the  class  into  the  other  house.  I  do  nol  know  the 
name  of  that  Teacher.  She  refused  to  leave  till  she  got  her  pay,  and  the 
Board  of  Managers  came  and  paid  her.  I  mean  by  Iut  being  shut  up, 
that  she  had  been  told  that  she  couldn't  go  to  the  Other  house  to  gel  1  cr 
meals,  and  she  would  nol  have  till  her  pay,  and  did  not  wish   to 

go  until  her  time  was  out  for  which  she  had  been  engaged,  to  make  room 

lor  another  Teacher,  I  baving  been   employed  to  take  her  place  1 
her  tim<  .  without  her  knowledge.     1  took  charge  of  the  class 

immediately,  and  heard  it  within  the  next  half  hour.      1   took  my  food  in 
the  same  building  where  Mrs.  Clark  did,  and  during  the  lime  1  was  taking 
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my  food  I  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  treatment  of  pupils  while 
at  their  meals.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  I  remained  there  I  think 
the  children  had  wholesome  food,  but  very  often  needed  more.  I  fre- 
quently supplied  them  from  my  table  when  I  thought  a  case  of  necessity 
demanded  it.  I  found  the  Matron  a  lady  fully  qualified  to  attend  to  her 
duties  as  a  .Matron.  She  was  placed  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  and 
treated  as  such.  The  building  in  which  I  was  placed  was  entirely  new, 
and  had  never  been  warmed  throughout.  There  was  but  one  fire,  most  of 
the  time,  in  any  of  the  departments,  and  that  was  in  the  boys'  School- 
room. The  dormitory  of  all  trie  girls  and  the  Matron  was  in  the  third 
stoiy.  The  regulations  of  the  School  required  that  the  children  should 
lie  at  breakfast  at  six  or  half  past  six  o'clock,  I  have  forgotten  which. 
In  fear  of  being  belated,  they  frequently  arose  at  four  and  half  past  four 
o'clock,  and  went  down  to  a  large,  cold  sitting  room,  without  a  spark  of 
tire.  If  they  were  not  in  time  they  had  to  go  without  their  breakfast. 
During  the  succession  of  rains  in  the  month  of  December  of  that  year, 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  children — some  of  them  less  than  six  years  of 
age — had  to  wade  through  the  water,  sometimes  over  their  shoes,  in  the 
darlc,  to  get  to  their  breakfast,  unless  the  male  Teacher  or  myself  took 
them  in  our  arms.  Not  any  unnecessary  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
the  pupils  while  1  was  there,  which  came  to  my  knowledge.  During  the 
time  of  the  flood,  I  do  say,  most  emphatically,  that  Mrs.  Clark  failed  to 
provide  some  person  to  keep  up  the  tires  and  make  the  pupils  comfort- 
able. She  had  the  whole  control  of  the  institution,  and  could  have  em- 
ployed the  whole  city,  if  necessary.  During  the  time  of  the  flood,  Mrs. 
Clark  had  all  the  wood  necessary  in  her  bed-room  and  parlor  to  make 
her  comfortable  in  everything.  I  did  not  see  any  wood  or  coal  about  the 
institution.  I  did  not  go  prying  into  the  coal  cellars.  During  this  time, 
a  little  blind  girl  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism, 
and  a  little  deaf  and  dumb  child,  who  was  nearly  blind,  had  chilblains 
so  she  could  wear  no  shoes,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  Many  days 
we  sat  shivering  in  the  School-room  when  it  was  impossible  for  the  chil- 
dren to  study  from  the  cold.  One  morning,  when  the  yard  was  so  filled 
with  water  that  it  was  improper  for  the  children  to  go  over  to  prayers, 
Mrs.  Clark  requested  them  to  assemble  in  the  boys'  School-room.  She 
came  over  herself,  and  found  a  blind  girl,  who  is  almost  totally  deaf,  not 
quite  quick  enough  in  her  motion  to  take  her  place  in  the  class.  Mrs. 
Clark  walked  up  to  her  and  gave  her  a  severe  blow  with  her  open  hand, 
using  language  unfitted  for  a  lady,  a  Teacher,  or  a  Chaplain.  As  near  as 
I  can  remember,  she  said  :  ■•  Get  along,  you  miserable,  good-for-nothing 
Daisy,  and  take  your  place  in  the  class."  She  had  to  shout  this  in  her 
car,  so  as  to  have  her  hear.  She  was  angry  at  this  time.  She  was  always 
angry  when  she  had  to  cross  the  yard  when  it  was  unsuitable  weather 
for  :i  lady  to  be  out.  This  was  the  only  act  of  cruelty  in  my  presence 
while  1  was  there.  The  blow  was  not  severe  enough  to  cause  the  girl  to 
fall  down.  That  girl  was  the  most  unfortunate  one  in  the  whole  estab- 
lishment. I  have  considerable  feeling  in  this  matter.  This  was  the  girl 
that  came  from  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum.  During  the  flood  time, 
all  who  were  not  in  the  hoys'  School-room  Buffered  from  cold,  dampness, 
and  discomfort.  1  took  a  cold  which  impaired  my  hearing  so  that  1 
have  never  rein-,,  red.  -My  hearing  was  impaired  before  that  time.  Mrs. 
Clark  had  access  to  the  city  during  all  the  time  1  was  there,  when  it  was 
suitable  weather  for  a  horse  and  driver  to  be  out — she  having  a  horse  and 
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carriage.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  when  she  did  not  go  to  town  in  her  car- 
riage. She  never  went  in  the  cars.  There  was  one  day  when  the  cars 
did  not  run — the  embankment  having  been  washed  away  by  the  water. 
I  was  a  stranger  in  the  country,  and  do  not  know  whether  it  was  impos- 
sible to  go  to  town  any  one  day  or  not,  on  account  of  the  floods.  In 
regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  School,  Mrs.  Clark  held  it  in  her  own 
hands  at  all  times.  I  considered  her  just  about  as  well  qualified  to  have 
charge  of  the  institution,  and  of  children,  as  a  child  ten  years  of  age — 
and  no  more.  I  had  been  a  Teacher,  at  intervals,  in  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  in  Louisville,  and  was  familiar 
with  a  similar  institution  in  Boston.  Had  an  opportunity  in  each  of  those 
institutions,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  seeing  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tutions, and  the  treatment  of  the  pupils  in  all  the  branches,  having  had 
a  blind  brother  educated  at  the  one  in  Boston,  and  having  two  very  inti- 
mate friends  Superintendents  of  both  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Insti- 
tutions. I  first  became  conversant  with  the  workings  of  such  institutions 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six.  and  have  been  conversant  with  them 
ever  since,  until  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty.  I  have  never  been  a  rr<jnJ<ir 
Teacher  in  an}-  of  them,  though  I  have  taught  some,  and  have  read  to 
the  blind  more  or  less.  I  think  Mrs.  Clark  was  entirely  unfitted  for  the 
position  she  occupied,  which  opinion  is  based  upon  my  experience  while 
under  her  control.  I  was  only  in  the  institution  little  more  than  a  month. 
She  had  a  code  of  laws  entirely  unfitted  to  the  wants  of  the  institution, 
which  code  of  laws  was  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  Clark  and  signed  by 
Mrs.  Clark,  and  pasted  upon  a  post.  After  a  while.  Mrs.  Clark  tore  her 
name  off — leaving  the  laws.  I  did  not  see  her  tear  her  name  off.  I  sup- 
pose she  did  it,  as  no  one  else  would  dare  to  do  it  while  she  was  in  the 
place.  1  know  that  she  treated  Mr.  Crandall,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Teacher, 
as  though  he  was  a  mere  boy.  She  held  him  so  closely  under  her  control 
that  he  could  do  nothing  independent  of  her  will,  except  by  his  physical 
strength,  in  the  management  of  the  larger  boys,  and  in  acts  of  gallantry 
to  the  lady  Teacher,  in  helping  me  through  the  mud.  I  consider  Mr. 
Crandall  one  of  the  best  qualified  Teachers  for  the  position  I  have  ever 
known. 

CROSS    EXAMINED    BY    MR.    MA8TICK. 

Do  not  recollect  how  long  I  taught  at  Louisville,  but  it  was  some 
weeks,  during  my  vacation  ;  do  not  know  how  many  vacations  I 
spent  at  Louisville;  always  stopped  there  on  my  way  from  Nash- 
ville to  my  home  in  the  Bast.  1  taught  in  Nashville  between  four 
and  five  years,  in  the  Female  College  and  Academy,  and  during  all 
this  time  I  was  familiar  with  the  Blind  Institution  —  in  teaching, 
and  in  attending  to  the  business  of  the  institution.  .lust  before 
Christmas.  Mrs.  Bull,  one  of  the  Lady  Managers,  saw  me  Buffering  from 
a  severe  cold,  and  1  told  her  we  had  no  fire,  ami  could  get  none;  and 
she  exclaimed,  "  Have  you  no  tire  '!"  I  told  her  "  No,"  and  Bpoke  id' other 
things  that  were  wanted,  and  she  said  she  would  attend  t<>  it  ;  1  never 
said  anything  to  any  of  the  other  Lady  Managers,  not  having  an  opportu- 
nity, li  Bhould  bave  been  the  Matron's  duty  to  see  that  the  children 
wore  ready  f<>r  breakfast,  but  her  duties  in  the  dining  room  compelled 
her  to  be  absent,  and  that  part  devolved  upon  me,  and  1  always  endea- 
vored to  see  thai  they  were  at  breakfast  at  the  proper  time.  I  cannot 
remember  how  many  times  I  have  seen  children  go  without  their  break- 
fast because  they  were  not  ready  ;  it  was  very  unfrequent — they  \ 
too  eager  to  get  their  breakfast;  Mrs.  Clark  was  never  at  breakfast 
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with  the  children  ;  when  the  dinner  hour  for  the  children  came,  she 
usually  took  her  seat  with  the  Teachers  at  their  table;  her  own  hours 
were,  breakfast  at  eight  or  nine,  and  dining  with  her  husband  at  four. 
I  have  no  feeling  against  Mrs.  Clark — not  a  particle  ;  I  have  a  great  de- 
sire to  see  justice  done  to  the  little  unfortunates.  When  I  saw  the  chil- 
dren suffering  for  the  want  of  fire,  I  reported  it  to  Mrs.  Clark  ;  I  did 
not  know  the  others,  having  or\\y  arrived  here  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
October  previous.  The  family  of  Mrs  Clark  consisted  of  her  husband, 
neice,  adopted  daughter,  servant,  driver,  and  horse. 

DIRECT    EXAMINATION    RESUMED. 

There  were  four  boj'S  and  eight  or  nine  girls  under  my  tuition,  in  all 
from  eight  to  thirteen,  at  different  times  ;  I  taught  all  the  blind  ;  I  think 
there  were  a  very  lew  more  deaf  and  dumb  than  blind  pupils;  do  not 
know  the  number. 

CROSS    EXAMINATION    RESUMED. 

The  Attending  Physicians  were  Dr.  Pardee,  the  oculist,  and  Dr.  Whit- 
ney, who  attended  them  twice  while  I  was  there. 

DIRECT    EXAMINATION    RESUMED. 

Most  assuredly  there  was  a  difference  between  the  food  of  Mrs.  Clark's 
table  and  that  of  the  pupils,  both  in  quality  and  quantity;  Mrs.  Clark's 
table  befitted  the  Lick  House,  the  other  the  table  of  servants;  but  the 
children's  food  was  always  wholesome.  I  left  because  Mrs.  Clark  did 
not  wish  to  employ  me  any  longer;  never  had  any  misunderstanding 
with  Mrs.  Clark  ;  my  compensation  was  thirty-five  dollars  a  month,  by 
the  month  ;  we  parted  pleasantly.  I  think  forty  pupils  can  be  well  ac- 
commodated in  the  institution,  as  it  now  is. 

HARRIETTE  S.  LOYEKIN. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-first  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

January  21st,  1864. 

Committee  met  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.,  all  the  members  being  present. 

TESTIMONY  OF  AZEL  S.  ROE,  Jr. 

Azel  S.  Roe,  Jr.,  sworn  : 

I  am  Professor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Language  ;  have  been  a  Teacher 
in  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution  for  the  last  eighteen  months, 
and  am  still  teaching.  I  have  the  teaching  of  the  first  class,  which  num- 
bers thirteen.  There  are  twenty-nine  mutes  in  the  School,  (twenty- 
eight  or  twenty-nine,)  leaving  fifteen  in  the  other  class.  During  the 
time  I  have  been  there,  the  average  number  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  De- 
partment has  been  about  twenty-five.  Every  other  week,  I  tajce  my 
meals  at  the  institution  ;  being  the  Monitor,  I  eat  with  the  pupils  in  the 
dining  room.  They  (the  pupils)  have  very  poor  fare,  which  consists  :  for 
breakfast,  for  the  last  two  or  three  months,  the}7  have  had  simply  pota- 
toes and  bread,  with  coffee,  and  milk  and  sugar.  At  the  table  where  the 
larger  mutes  sit  they  sometimes  have  cold  meat.  During  the  first  year 
I  took  all  my  meals  at  the  institution — since  that  time,  as  above  stated. 
The  pupils  have  no  butter  for  breakfast.  The  potatoes  are  boiled  the 
day  before,  as  I  suppose,  and  cut  into  large  pieces — sometimes  they  pre- 
tend to  fry  them,  but  they  are  hardly  wanned  through.  The  bread  is 
simply  cut  into  pieces.  This  constitutes  their  entire  breakfast.  I  sit 
close  by  the  table  when  the  pupils  eat,  and  feeling  an  interest  in  them,  I 
always  glance  around  to  see  how  they  are  treated  and  provided  for. 
Dinner:  Once  a  week  they  have  a  soup.  Regular  dinner  consists  of 
meat  and  potatoes,  cooked  together,  and  served  up  either  together,  as 
soup,  or  separately,  and  bread.  On  Saturdays,  the  dinner  consists  of 
corned  beef  and  cabbage,  and  bread  and  potatoes — nothing  else.  On 
Sunday,  they  have  for  breakfast,  hash.  I  do  not  know  of  what  it  is 
made,  except  the  meat  is  corned  beef.  The  children  sometimes  complain 
of  its  smelling  very  bad.  The}7  also  have  bread — no  butter.  Dinner  on 
that  day:  corned  beef,  cabbage,  and  potatoes,  and  bread  ;  also  rice  pud- 
ding, I  believe  •  no  butter.  Supper  on  week  days  :  sometimes  bread  and 
milk,  sometimes  bread  and  cold  meat,  and  sometimes  corn  bread — two 
or  three  evenings  in  each  week  they  have  butter.  On  Sunday  night  they 
have  bread  and  butter,  and  tea;  also  sometimes  gingerbread,  or  coarse 
cake.  The  larger  pupils  have  tea  every  night,  and  the  small  ones  drink 
water.  The  pupils  this  term,  commencing  with  August  last,  have  had  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  eat — before  that  time  they  had  not:  but  the  food 
is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  they  (the  larger  ones)  complain  of  it 
very  much  as  making  them  Bick,  and  immediately  after  eating  1  have 
seen  them,  repeatedly,  vomit  up  all  they  have  eaten.  They  come  to  mo 
often  and  complain  about  it.  Yesterday  morning  all  of  the  larger  pupils 
refuse')  to  eat  the  food,  and  Mr.  Clark  took  it  up  to  the  music  room,  and 
sent,  for  the  pupils,  and  told  them,  in  Bhort,  that  they  mtut  eat  it — that 
it  was  good.      The}'  insisted  that  it  was  not.  and  would    not  eat  it.  when 

Mrs.  ('lark  threatened  to  send  one  of  the  pupils,  who  has  no  home,  to 
the  Industrial  School  for  refusing  to  eat  it.     On  Monday,  the  pupils  have 
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beans,  also.  I  have  never  known  the  pupils  to  have  any  other  vegeta- 
bles than  those  named.  I  do  not  think  the  moat  is  always  fresh — the 
children  complain  of  it  as  being  tainted.  I  very  often  smell  it  myself, 
and  know  that  it  is  sometimes  tainted.  There  was  not  much  fruit  used 
by  the  pupils  during  the  fruit  season — the  Teachers  had  it  every  day  for 
dinner.  Sometimes,  on  Sundays,  they  would  have  fruit  for  dinner  in- 
stead of  puddings ;  never  any  fruit  at  breakfast,  and  sometimes  at  sup- 
per one  peach  a  piece,  but  that  was  not  common.  Having  taught  these 
pupils  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  everything 
that  concerns  them,  and  always  eating  at  a  table  close  by  them,  thereby 
giving  me  ample  opportunities  for  observing  their  diet,  arc  the  reasons 
why  I  know  the  foregoing  facts.  I  taught  as  a  Professor  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  nearly  the  whole  of  an  academical  year  (eight  months)  in 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one.  I  have  a  great  man}-  times  dined  and  taken 
supper  at  tin-  Hartford  Institution,  in  Connecticut,  of  which  David  E. 
Bartlett  (my  uncle)  is  Professor  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Language.  I 
do  not  know  the  courses  of  food  in  that  institution,  but  I  do  know  that 
they  have  all  kinds  of  meats,  roast  beef,  etc.,  also  plenty  of  fruit  in  sea- 
son of  it,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables.  EverjT  five  weeks  it  becaine'my 
turn  to  act  as  Monitor  at  the  institution  in  Louisiana  where  I  was  teach- 
ing, when  1  sat  at  the  table  with  the  pupils.  They  always  had  a  great 
variety  of  food,  and  plent}^  of  it.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the 
course  of  diet  there  served  and  the  one  where  I  now  am.  I  never  saw 
so  poor  faro  anjwvhere  as  I  have  common]}'  seen  at  this  institution  ; 
have  seen  better  at  prisons.  Miss  Mary  A.  Coats  left  the  institution  in 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
month.  She  was  quite  unwell  in  the  institution,  and  complained  that 
she  had  not  had  proper  care;  she  complained  to  me  several  times;  she 
was  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age  ;  she  said  that  Mrs.  Clark  had 
taken  the  door  off  the  dormitory,  which  caused  her  to  take  a  very 
severe  cold.  She  has  lately  died.  She  also  complained  about  the 
food,  as  the  other  children  did.  Miss  Downey  also  left  about  a  month 
after  Miss  Coats  did.  She  left  because  she  hated  Mrs.  Clark.  I  know 
this  because  she  often  told  me  so.  Miss  Coats  used  to  complain  of  hav- 
ing to  do  service,  in  sweeping  and  making  beds;  was  often  late  in 
coming  t<>  School,  ami  complained  of  being  tired  on  that  account. 
Thomas  J.  Beebe  left  the  institution  one  year  ago  last  fall.  Mary  Long 
has  not  been  in  the  institution  for  a  great  deal  over  a  year.  Mary  Hol- 
man  I  never  saw  until  d-^y  before  yesterday,  when  she  came  to  the  insti- 
tution, having  been  sent  for  by  Mrs.  Clark,  because  the  committee  were 
expected  out  there  ;  that  is  my  opinion  relative  to  the  reason  why  she 
was  out  there.  M  is.  <  lark  had  said  that  she  wanted  all  the  pupils  there. 
If  Miss  Eolmap  had  been  in  the  institution  before,  during  the  time  I 
have  been  there,  I  should  have  known  it.  The  reason  of  my  opinion 
that  Mrs.  Clark  sent  for  her  because  the  committee  were  coming,  is  that 
she  bad  frequently  before,  whenever  any  committee  from  the  Legisla- 
ture had  been  about  to  visit  the  institution,  sent  out  to  bring  in  all  the 
pupils  possible,  that  they  might  be  there  at  the  time.  Relative  to  tho 
treatment  of  the  pupils,  1  at  one  time  during  last  year  knew  Mrs. 
Clark  to  cause  the  Assistant  Teacher,  John  Larue,  to  whip  one  of  the 
pupils.  Levi  Callish,  very  severely,  with  a  rawhide,  so  that  his  wrists 
bled.     She  firsl  i    me    to   do   it,  and    1  would   pot.     I   do   not 

remember  why  bo  was  whipped,     lie  was  whipped   about  the  wrists, 
Shoulders,  and  arms.     J  saw  a  welt  upon  his  arms,  which  he  showed  me. 
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The  ordinary  punishment  is  solitary  confinement.  I  never  have  heard 
Mrs.  Clark  use  any  unbecoming  language,  but  I  have  heard  ber  fre- 
quently scold  them  in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  Principal,  and  tending  to 
lessen  ber  influence  with  them.  I  have  never  seen  an}-  oranges,  either 
on  the  tables  of  the  pupils  or  Teachers.  -Mrs.  Clark  has  a  servant  of 
her  own — Eliza  Harwood — brought  up  by  her,  who  assists  at  the  table, 
has  the  key  of  the  store-room,  and  I  believe  attends  to  her  private 
affairs.  .Mrs.  Clark  occupies  seven  rooms  for  the  use  of  herself  and  fam- 
ily— being  one  parlor,  one  reception  room,  four  bed  rooms,  and  a  dining 
room.  Her  family,  occupying  exclusively  the  above  mentioned  rooms, 
consists  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ("lurk,  an  adopted  daughter,  and  the  servant, 
Eliza  Harwood.  These  rooms  are  never  used  by  the  pupils.  Some  time 
last  May  a  man  In-  the  name  of  Hudson  purchased  a  life  membership  in 
the  institution  for  fifty  dollars.  Mrs.  Clark  gave  me  the  receipt  for  the 
money  for  the  membership,  and  told  me  to  take  it  and  get  the  money  of 
Mr.  Hudson,  and  apply  it  in  part  payment  of  my  salary;  which  1  did, 
and  gave  .Mr.  Hudson  the  receipt.  I  informed  Mrs.  Clark  of  that  fact, 
and  when  1  settled  my  month's  salary  it  was  deducted  therefrom.  Car- 
rie Griswold,  classified  as  one  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  an  idiot,  and 
Mrs.  Clark  requested  me  to  write  to  her  parents  to  take  her  out  of  the 
institution,  as  she  was  not  a  fit  subject  for  it;  which  I  did  last  month. 
Mrs.  Clark  does  not  allow  any  of  the  male  pupils  to  have  any  tire  before 
eight  o'cloek  a.  m.  They  rise  before  six,  and  breakfast  at  six.  the  year 
round.  The  male  pupils  are  obliged  to  remain  out  of  doors  from  break- 
fast till  eight  o'clock.  They  &re  locked  out.  The  Teachers  have  no  fire 
either.  The  only  place  they  could  be  in  during  those  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, (from  the  fact  that  the  beds  are  being  made  up  and  rooms  swept 
the  School-room,  which  Mrs.  Clark  does  not  allow  them  to  go  in.  because 
they  would  injure  the  desks.  I  have  known  them  sometimes  to  be  kept 
out  even  in  the  rain.  Mrs.  C  saying  that  they  could  go  into  the  v. 
sheil.  I  have  sometimes  unlocked  the  doors  myself,  and  let  them  in  out 
of  the  rain.  1  have  repeatedly  spoken  to  Mrs.  Clark  about  that  ;  she 
being  the  head  overall.  I  have  had  no  other  person  to  go  to.  When  I 
have  spoken  to  her  about  keeping  them  out  of  doors  she  says  the  child- 
ren all  have  work  to  do;  which  is  not  so,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  the 
larger  hoys.  1  know  of  no  person  who  is  recognized  by  the  inmates  of 
the  institution,  Teachers  or  pupils,  except  Mrs.  Clark,  to  whom  any  of 
us  could  make  complaints-  1  have  never,  during  the  whole  time  1  have 
been  there,  seen  any  of  the  Trustees,  except  Mr.  Randolph,  whom  I 
have  ee,  and  Mr.  Clark,  who  resides  at  the  institution.     None  of 

the  Trustees  have  ever  been  in  my  School-room,  and  none  of  the  Lady 
Managers,  though  they  have  sometimes  been  there,  have  ever  questioned 
the  pupils  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  made  any  progress  or  not, 
which  I  think  is  a  great  neglect.  Mrs.  Clark  has  never  attended  any 
examination  of  the  pupils  in  my  department. 

— What  bas  been  the  general  conduct  of  Mrs  Clark  towards  the 
pupils?  Has  it  been  kind,  motherly,  and  affectionate,  showing  a  watch- 
nil  desire  on  her  part  to  promote  their  int«  rests,  or  not  ? 

Answer. — I  think  her  manner  towards  the   children    ha-    been  '-old  and 
'  not  suitable  for  the  conduct  of  the  Principal  of  a  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution;   I  never  heard  a  tender  expression  to  them  come  from 
ber  lips — Bhe  never  cart  sees  them. 
Q  — Waal  ha<  been  her  general  conduct  towards  the  Teach 
y. — Towards  myself  it  has  been  unjust   in  the  extreme.     I  prefer  to 
the  other  Teachers  answer  for  thems< 
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Q. — Have  you  ever  known  of  extra  cots  being  put  up  about  the  time 
visits  were  expected  from  Legislative  Committees,  which  cots  were  not 
jary  for  pupils  then  in  the  institution,  or  expected  to  come? 

A. — I  have  known  extra  cots  to  be  put  up;  it  was  at  the  time  of  a 
visit  from  the  Legislative  Committee  last  April,  previous  to  an  applica- 
tion for  money  to  build  the  main  building — making  the  whole  number 
fifty-two  in  all. 

Q. — How  many  pupils  were  there  actually  in  the  institution  at  that 
time  ? 

A. — About  forty.  The  institution,  as  it  now  is,  will  accommodate 
from  sixty-rive  to  seventy  pupils,  reserving  at  the  same  time  sufficient 
room  for  the  Principal,  Teachers,  servants,  etc. 

CROSS    EXAMINKD    BY    MR.  MASTICK. 

There  were  not  fifty-two  or  fifty-four  children  connected  with  tho 
institution.  I  have  never  known  over  forty-eight  pupils  in  the  institu- 
tion at  any  one  time,  and  only  then  for  a  very  short  time.  I  know  that 
there  were  fifty-two  cots  put  up,  by  being  told  so  by  two  or  three  per- 
»,  viz:  Miss  Cornell,  .Mrs.  Woodthorpe,  and  Jane  Bassett.  The  chil- 
dren,instead  of  being  out  of  doors  from  alter  breakfast  till  eight  o'clock, 
should  bave  been  kept  in  the  School-room,  in  my  opinion,  because  the 
weather  was  too  cold  for  them  to  remain  outside.  The  gymnasium  is  in 
the  yard,  and  there  is  where  the  children   are  during  the  time  referred 

to ime   are  playing,  and  some  are  walking  about.     They  have  b 

kept  out  in  the  rain  several  times  this  season — I  do  not  know  exactly. 
It  was  about  six  weeks  ago,  for  the  first  time  this  term,  that  she  ordered 
the  School-room  doors  to  be  locked.  The  order  was  first  given  to  Mr. 
Crandall,  Assistant  Teacher,  and  she  sent  word  that  I  should  bring  her 
-  at  night  after  locking  the  door,  which  1  did,  an  I  she  said  she 
did  not  want  me  to  have  Che  keys  until  it  was  School  tini",  as  she  did 
not  want  the  children  in  the  School-room  before,  on  account  of  injuring 
the  desks.     Afterwards,  when   I  let  the  children  in   when   it  rained.  I 

for  them  by  her  servant  girl,  and  said  she  must  let  the  children  in. 
The  keys  were  then  Bent  to  me  I > v  the  sen  !.  who  brought  them 

reluctantly,  which  1  knew  by  her  manner.     Sh  i      :  1  Mrs.  Clark  told  her 
not  to  give  the  keys  to  anybody1.     The  keys  were  never  1  when  I 

sent  It  them,  be  a         1        rer  a  mt  for  them   but  two  or  three   ti 
T     -day  appointed  for  the  Lady  Mana  meet  at  the  institution  is 

the  first  Thursday  in    every  month.     I    see   them    then,  if  ever.      I    h 

c  them.     I  have  not  been  introduced  to  all  of  them,  and  I  have  - 
but  two  of  them  in  my  School-room  since  the  first  of  August.     1   said 
but  a  few  words  to  them  at  the  time  they  were  in  the  room.     They  did 

-it  down  while  in  the  room.      Once  Or  twice   the    time    has    come   for 
thly  meeting  when  riot  more  than  one  Lady  Man  a 

been  present.  1  never  saw  any  of  them  at  the  institution  at  any 
Other  ti  oe  than  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting,  except  a.t  an  exhibition 
held  the  week  before  Christm  ivening.     1  should  have  known  it 

had  any  of  them  been  there,  for  -Mrs.  Ciark  generally  mentioned 
me  when    any  of  them    called.      I    did    not    meet    them    at    th*    monthly 

tings.     When  they  came  they  occupied  S\v*.  Clark's  parlor.     T 
could  have  nsed  the  music-room,  which   is  a  large  i  scupying  one 

half  of  tl  iy  of  the  west  building.     It  was  furnished  with  the 

ordinary  furniture  of  a  music-room.     I  was  not  preserft  when  the  boy 
Callish  was  whipped.     1  do  not  k   ow  that  he  was  held  by  any  one.     I 
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saw  the  blood  on  li is  wrists.  lie  had  no  blood  on  his  wrists  just  before 
he  was  whipped,  when  I  saw  him.  I  was  employed  by  Mrs.  Clark.  I 
suppose  that  the  potatoes  for  the  childrens'  breakfast  were  boiled  the 
day  before,  from  the  fact  they  were  so  cold.  I  never  saw  them  have 
spinnach  or  greens,  but  have  sometimes  had  them  on  the  Teachers' 
table.  In  my  testimony  I  did  not  intend  to  refer  to  the  Teachers' 
table.  When  I  first  went  into  the  institution  the  pupils  had  very  good 
food,  which  continued  for  not  more  than  two  or  three  months.  I  first 
noticed  the  change  in  the  bread,  which  was  sour  very  often.  They  have 
sometimes  since  then  had  sour  bread,  but  generally  sweet  bread.  The 
change  for  the  worse  began  to  be  general  as  winter  advanced.  I  never 
said  anything  to  Mrs.  Clark  about  the  change,  but  it  was  often  spoken 
of  between  myself  and  fellow  Teachers.  From  that  time  on  to  the 
present  time  the  fare  has  not  changed  materially.  I  never  said  any- 
thing to  the  Lady  Managers  in  reference  to  the  fare,  not  having  had  an 
opportunity.  I  could  have  conversed  with  them  if  I  had  gone  to  their 
houses,  but  my  time  was  very  much  occupied.  1  could  have  spoken  to 
the  two  ladies  in  my  School-room,  but  never  fi.lt  at  liberty  to  speak  to 
them  of  any  such  thing.  I  never  have  said  to  Mary,  the  cook,  that  the 
provisions  here  were  better  than  at  any  other  institution  I  have  seen. 
I  never  had  any  conversation  with-  her  in  reference  to  the  food.  I  said 
to  Mrs.  C.  when  I  first  came  here,  that  the  children  fared  as  well  here  as 
they  did  in  Baton  Eougo.  I  have  never  said  that  I  thought  that  the 
children  had  too  much  to  eat.  This  term,  Mrs.  Clark  made  it  a  rule 
that  if  anjr  of  the  children  asked  for  anything  the  second  time,  thai 
they  should  eat  up  all  they  had  on  their  plates;  and  I  have  said  that  I 
thought  that  this  was  unjust.  Mrs.  Clark  made  it  a  rule  at  one  time 
that  the  children  should  have  bread  onlj-  a  certain  number  of  times 
when  they  asked  for  it;  and  I  have  thought,  by  reason  of  this,  that 
they  sometimes  did  not  get  enough.  Mrs.  Chirk  often  waited  upon  the 
children  at  the  table  herself.  I  don't  remember  that  I  ever  said  any- 
thing to  Mrs.  Clark  about  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  children  that  can- 
not be  reasoned  with.  J  cannot  give  any  reason  why  tainted  meat  was 
supplied;  the  having  of  tainted  meat  was  a  common  occurrence.  It  was 
obtained  at  the  corner  of  Howard  and  Second  streets.  I  mean  to  say 
that  it  was  tainted  more  than  once  a  week  when  it  came  upon  the  table. 
1  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Clark  intended  to  have  tainted 
meat.  1  never  saw  any  desire  on  the  part  of  those  having  the  prepara- 
tion of  food  in  charge  that  it  should  be  either  good  or  otherwise.  I  have 
seen  Henry  G-iddings,  and  others  have  told  me  that  they  have  vomited 
after  eating.  1  have  seen  where  they  have  vomited — this,  among  them 
all,  after  eating  the  same  meal.  This  has  occurred  many  tim<  8 — some- 
times at  dinner  and  sometimes  at  supper — generally  at  dinner.  They 
told  me  that  the  vomiting  was  oci  by  the   food  which   they  had 

eaten,  and  they  said  it  w.  them   to   keep  it  down 

while   at   the  table.      Henry  (iiddings  very  often    threw  up  his  food, 
all   of  them  would   complain   to  me;  how  many  threw  it  up   1   do  not 
know.      At   the  time  these  things  occurred  I   did  not  speak  to  .Mrs.  Clark 

about  it,  but  have  spok<  □  to  her  aboul  it.  I  did  not  speak  to  Mrs.  ('lark 
immediately  about  it,  because  I  knew  I  should  col  be  thanl  I  ting 

it;  I  judge  so  from  her  previous  conduct.  Mrs.  Clark  and  myself  have 
had  do  trouble. 

Question  by  om  of  th  Committee, — Is  your  position  in  the  institution 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  good  will  of  Mrs.  Clark? 

Answer. — It  is.     li'  1  had  made   complaints  to   the    Lady  Mana 
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should  have  incurred  Mrs.  Clark's  wrath,  and  she  would  likely  have  made 
it  very  unpleasant  for  me.  The  Lady  Managers  never  asked  nie  any 
questions  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pupils  were  treated,  or 
as  to  their  food,  nor  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  those  under  my  instruc- 
tion. They  never  had  conversation  with  the  pupils  in  my  presence,  or 
through  me.  The  names  of  some  of  our  most  intelligent  pupils  are, 
Henry  Giddings,  Henry  Dixon,  William  Phillips,  James  Bassett,  Jane 
Bassett,  mutes;  and  Levi  Callish,  Lizzie  Gordon,  Anna  Bissell,  Abalino 
Lawrence,  blind.  We  have  never  had  less  than  forty  pupils,  nor  more 
than  forty-eight,  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  institution,  for 
the  term.     The  number  varies;  now  ranges  from  forty  to  forty-three. 

AZEL  S.  ROE,  Jr. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-first  da}'  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  FRANCIS  ABALINO  LAWRENCE. 

Francis  Abalino  Lawrence  sworn  : 

I  became  an  inmate  of  the  Asylum  October  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  remained  until  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three.  Since  then  I  have  been  there  about  two  weeks,  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Mrs.  Clark's  treatment  towards  me  as  a 
pupil  lias  been  bad,  both  as  to  food  and  in  the  punishment.  She  has  pun- 
ished me  for  tilings  of  which  I  was  not  guilty.  The  punishment  con- 
sisted in  kneeling  down  upon  my  knees  and  receiving  a  rawhide  upon 
the  back,  the  coat  having  been  taken  off  by  order  of  Mrs.  Clark.  One 
night  I  wanted  to  have  some  sport;  the  beds  were  let  down,  and  I  was 

Eunished.  I  never  was  whipped  but  once  upon  the  back  with  the  raw 
ide,  but  have  been  feruled  four  or  five  times  for  things  of  which  I  was 
not  guilty.  Am  sixteen  years  of  age.  Her  treatment  of  us  was  never 
pleasant.  She  would  never  greet  us  with  a  pleasant  smile.  I  know  that 
she  had  no  pleasant  smile  for  us  from  the  manner  in  which  she  talked. 
If  we  fell  into  any  hole,  she  bad  us  marked  for  it;  and  if  we  went  to  her 
with  any  complaints,  or  broke  any  of  her  rules,  she  talked  cross  to  us 
and  asked  us  why  we  did  it,  and  if  we  did  not  know  the  consequence  of 
iking  her  rules.  Her  tone  of  voice  at  such  times  was  unpleasant. 
She  would  never  set  tie  any  disputes  between  the  mutes  and  the  blind. 
We  had  very  bad  food.  For  breakfast,  we  had  sour  hash  very  often — 
y  every  day,  with  bread  and  coffee,  which  was  all.  The  bread  Avas 
i  veiy  heavy  ;  sometimes  we  had  good  bread;  no  butter.  For  din- 
ner, on  Mondays,  we  had  beans  and  potatoes  mixed  together,  and  no 
meal,  but  bread.  All  the  time  I  was  in  the  institution  the  fare  on  Mon- 
days was  as  I  have  stated.  Tuesdays  we  had  soup:  potatoes  ami 
meat  thrown  in  together,  almost  like  swill,  and  bread.    Wednesdays  and 
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Thursdays,  potatoes  and  meat,  which  was  very  often  tainted;  it  was 
tainted  almost  half  the  time.  For  supper,  we  had  bread  and  butter  very 
often;  half  the  time  we  had  bread  and  milk;  sometimes  bread  and 
molasses.  Sunday  nights  we  had  gingerbread.  On  'Wednesday  nights 
we  had  corn  bread  regularly,  always  made  heavy,  and  laid  on  the  stom- 
ach all  night.  I  never  had  any  tea  until  the  last  two  weeks  that  I  have 
been  there.  On  Sundays  we  had  rice  pudding.  Did  not  always  get 
enough  to  eat;  have  been  to  bed  hungry  many  a  night;  have  asked  Mrs. 
Clark  for  food  and  been  refused.  Did  not  always  have  breakfast  enough ; 
only  about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  hash  was  put  on  one  corner  of  the 
plate;  and  did  not  always  have  dinner  enough.  Having  eaten  up  all 
that  we  had,  Mrs.  Clark  would  tell  us  to  eat  what  we  had  on  our  plates, 
We  did  not  have  enough  to  eat  most  half  the  time.  Sometimes  the  food 
was  so  bad  we  could  not  eat  it.  I  have  heard  other  pupils  complain  for 
want  of  food.  I  was  never  well  while  I  was  in  the  institution;  I  was 
always  sick  on  account  of  the  food.  I  do  not  remember  of  Mrs.  C.  ever 
having  gone  through  the  dormitory  after  the  pupils  had  retired. 

his 
F.  A.  XI  LAWEEXCE, 
mark. 
Attest  mark : 

George  A.  Hill,  Clerk  of  Committee. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-first  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  TV.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


Friday,  January  22d,  18G4. 

Committee  met  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the 
usual  place. 

TESTIMONY  OF  E.  H.  PARDEE. 

E.  II.  Pardee  sworn  : 

I  reside  in  San  Francisco, northeast  corner  Fourth  and  Folsom  streets; 
profession,  Occulist  and  Aurist.  1  have  been  connected,  in  the  practice 
of  my  profession,  at  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum  in  this  city.  I 
commenced  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  and  continued 
to  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  and  since  July  first,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-two,  1  have  had  patients  from  the  pupils  in  the 
institution,  who  have  visited  me  at  my  oilice  for  advice  ami  treatment. 
During  the  eleven  months  in  which  1  was  connected  with  the  institution 

I  visited  it  <>n  an  average  five  times  per  week \  my  regular  hour  for  such 
visits  was  about  four  o'clock.  During  the  eleven  months  of  my  profes- 
sional attendance  it  was  quite  difficult  for  me  to  ascertain  the  diet  which 
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the  pupils  bad,  except  from  the  pupils  themselves.  I  frequently  asked 
Mrs.  Chirk  what  the  diet  of  the  pupils  was.  and  advised  her  that  certain 
pupils  under  my  treatment  should  have  certain  diet  in  order  to  insure 
their  speedy  recovery,  and  upon  inquiring  further  of  her  if  they  had  such 
diet,  she  would  say  they  had  in  part,  or  such  diet  as  the  balance  of  them 
had,  which  answers  were  not  satisfactory  to  me.  So  far  as  I  pressed  my 
inquiries  I  did  not  obtain  satisfactory  answers.  If  I  had  pressed  them 
still  further  I  might  have  obtained  satisfactory  answers;  but  to  have 
pressed  them  further  it  would  have  been  very  unpleasant  for  me.  These 
instances  occurred  very  frequently.  Mrs.  Clark  called  upon  me  at  my 
office  in  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  She  stated  to  me  that 
there  were  inmates  of  the  institution  whose  parents  wished  me  to  treat 
their  eyes  and  ears,  and  that  she  had  been  called  upon  by  a  number  of 
Physicians  of  the  city-  who  wished  to  procure  the  position  of  Occulist 
and  Aurist  of  the  institution,  but  that  she  had  refused  negotiations  with 
any  of  them,  knowing  that  if  she  could  procure  my  services  that  I  could 
benefit  the  institution,  by  sending  pupils,  more  than  any  other  Physician 
in  town,  and  that  her  desire  was  to  fill  up  the  institution  with  pupils  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  that  she  was  willing  to  give  me  a  fair  compensation 
for  attendance.  I  told  her  that  I  would  take  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion, stating  that  she  might  call  for  an  answer  in  two  or  three  days.  She 
called,  and  1  told  her  that  I  felt  friendly  towards  the  institution,  and'felt 
a  willingness  to  aid  it  in  any  way  that  I  could.  She  then  wanted  to  know 
my  terms.  I  told  her  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  attend  some  of  the 
cases  daily;  I  told  her  that  she  could  almost  set  her  own  price;  she  still 
wanted  my  proposition.  I  told  her  if  I  set  any  price  that  I  could  not  do 
it  for  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  month.  She  thought  it  was  reasonable, 
and  would  report  it  to  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers.  She  returned  the 
following  day.  and  reported  to  me  that  the  Board  thought  thirty  dollars 
would  be  as  much  as  they  would  want  to  meet.  I  told  her  all  right; 
that  I  would  attend  for  nothing  if  the  Board  wished  me  to  do  so,  and 
we  closed  at  thirty  dollars  per  month.  I  advised  two  or  three  pri- 
vate patients  that  I  was  treating  to  become  inmates  of  the  institution, 
as  their  friends  were  poor  and  it  would  require  a  long  time  to  effect  a 
cure,  and  the  prospects  were  that  they  never  would  be  entirely  cured. 
I  operated  upon  a  young  lady,  Miss  Jane  See,  one  of  the  pupils  that  I 
recommended  to  go  there,  for  an  artificial  pupil.  I  state  this  to  show 
the  reason  of  the  failure.  I  afterwards,  after  she  left  the  institution, 
operated  upon  her  again,  with  success.  The  cause  of  my  first  failure  I 
attribute  to  her  taking  cold  ;  I  stated  to  Mrs.  Clark  the  necessity  of  extra- 
ordinary care  and  prudence,  and  of  nutricious  diet,  and  that  she  should 
lie  upon  her  back,  with  as  little  turning  as  possible,  for  at  least  forty- 
eight  hours  ;  I  advised  her  to  drop  down  one  of  the  windows  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  room,  for  ventilation;  I  was  very  particular  in  giving 
Mrs.  Clark  directions  as  to  her  treatment,  and  spoke  to  her  definitely 
relative  to  proper  ventilation  of  the  room.  I  recommended,  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  a  corn  meal  diet,  made  thin,  so  that  she  could  swal- 
low it  without  moving  her  jaws,  and  also  to  prevent  inflammation  follow- 
ing the  operation.  The  following  day,  I  inquired  of  Mrs.  Clark  if  sho 
had  received  the  food  I  ordered  ;  her  answer  was  that  she  believed  it  had 
been  given  to  her.  I  then  inquired  of  the  patient,  (Mrs.  Clark  was  not 
present,)  who  told  me  that  she  had  not  received  any  gruel;  that  she  had 
asked  Mrs.  Clark  for  it.  who  replied  by  stating  that  it  was  no  Hospital; 
that  she  must  take  such  fare  as  the  balance  of  the  pupils  had  ;  and  that 
she  did  receive  beef  and  cabbage,  instead  of  gruel.     I  saw  Mrs.  Clark 
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after  this  conversation  with  the  patient,  relative  to  it ;  I  told  her  that  I 
had  ascertained  from  the  patient  that  she  had  not  received  the  diet 
which  I  had  ordered;  that  I  regretted  it  very  much,  as  the  success  of 
the  operation  then  depended  upon  the  after  treatment.  Her  reply  was 
that  she  would  sec  that  the  case  was  not  further  neglected.  I  then  or- 
dered a  beef  tea,  which  I  thought  could  he  more  easily  prepared,  and 
would  he.  probably,  as  well  fur  the  patient \  and  cautioned  Mrs.  Clark 
against  allowing  the  patient  to  get  up  until  I  should  see  her  on  the  fol- 
lowing da}'.  Calling  on  the  following  day,  I  did  find  her  up.  and  the 
floor  wet.  from  having  heen  mopped  out ;  windows  up  and  door  open,  with 
a  heavy  draught  blowing  through  the  room — it  being  in  the  summer  rea- 
son, when  strong  winds  prevail ;  I  found  the  e}~e  swollen  and  inflamed,  a 
discharge  taking  place  from  the  nose,  and  symptoms  all  indicative  of  the 
effects  of  a  bad  cold.  I  saw  Mrs.  Clark  regarding  it.  ami  stated  to  her 
the  condition  in  which  I  found  the  patient,  asserting  it  to  be  all  wrong. 
She  thought  it  was  all  right;  she  thought  that  mopping  the  floor  was 
only  an  act  of  cleanliness ^  raising  the  windows  and  opening  the  door 
only  an  act  of  ventilation.  I  could  not  approve  of  the  course  of  treat- 
ment the  patient  had  received,  and  told  Mrs.  Clark  so — telling  her  that 
unless  the  greatest  care  and  attention  was  hestowed  upon  her  in  future, 
she  would  lose  her  e}-e  entirely.  I  found  that  she  had  been  taking  a 
kind  of  vegetable  soup;  possibly  there  might  have  been  meat  of  some 
kind  in  it,  but  it  was  not  what  I  had  ordered.  I  felt  a  little  disgusted, 
as  the  patient  was  getting  worse,  and  suggested,  on  about  the  fifth  day, 
to  Mrs.  Clark,  the  propriety  of  taking  her  out  of  the  institution.  She 
regretted  to  have  anything  of  the  kiud  done,  that  she  had  had  much 
business  to  attend  to,  and  that  in  the  future  she  would  see  that  nothing 
was  neglected  in  regard  to  the  patient.  The  inflammatory  symptoms 
proved  stuhborn  for  about  three  weeks;  they  then  gave  way  to  treat- 
ment, and  the  eye  was  restored  to  a  state  of  health,  but  no  sight.  She 
remained  in  the  institution  about  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  during 
all  of  which  time  her  eye  never  improved  at  all.  When  her  father 
quested  me  to  take  her  out  of  the  institution,  (as  Mrs.  Clark  expressed 
an  unwillingness  to  have  her  treated  in  the  institution  again,  saying  that 
the  institution  was  for  the  education  of  the  pupils,  and  not  for  a  Hospital,) 
for  treatment.  I  complied  with  the  father's  request,  found  her  a  boarding 
place,  operated  upon  her,  and  gave  her  sufficient  sight  to  enable  her  to 
walk  around — which  degree  of  sight  she  still  enjoys,  as  I  am  informed. 
From  the  time  of  my  first  operation  upon  her,  in  the  institution,  and  for 
seventeen  years  before  that,  until  I  operated  upon  her  again,  she  was 
totally  blind.  I  performed  two  or  three  other  operations  upon  pupils, 
without  success ;  J  attribute  the  failure  in  those  cases  to  the  want  of 
proper  after  treatment.  I  learned,  both  from  the  patients  and  Mrs. 
Clark,  that  the  mode  of  after  treatment  had  not  been  complied  with.  I 
told  Mrs.  Clark,  repeatedly,  that  unless  my  orders  relative  to  the-  alter 
treatment  were  carried  out,  that  I  would  he  compelled  to  resign  my  po- 
sition, as  there  was  a  clash  between  US — her  object  being  to  educate  the 
blind,  and  my  purpose  to  cure  them — when  Mrs.  Clark  would  agree  to 
have  things  done  as  1  ordered  them.  For  a  short  time  after  these  re- 
peated conversations  there  was  an  improvement,  which,  howei 
relapsed  into  the  old  style.  1  found  Beveral  pupils  there,  from  eight  to 
twelve,  whose  sight  could  be  benefited  by  treatment :  found  a  con  tin 
difficulty  in  getting  my  recommendations  a- to the  course  of  treatment  car- 
ried out.  1  have  practiced  my  profession  as  an  oculist  and  aurist  for 
over  seventeen  years;  most  of  the   time   1  have   had  a  large  pra.  ties.      1 


have  never  been  connected  with  an  institution  of  this  kind  in  other 
States,  but  have  frequently  visited   them.     During  my  connection  with 

that  institution  as  oculist  and  aurist.  and  from  1113'  knowledge  of  the  diet 
used  by  the  blind  pupils  therein,  I  consider  such  diet  very  deleterious, 
and  in  no  way  conducive  to  the  cure  of  such  diseases.  In  all  cases  in 
which  there  is  a  constitutional  difficulty  connected  with  the  disease  of 
the  eye.  the  dirt  of  the  patient  is  of  the  very  highest  importance,  with- 
out which  all  treatment  proves  abortive.  .Many  of  the  pupils  were  and 
are  afflicted  with  such  constitutional  difficulty.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
general  diet  of  the-  pupils,  except  what  they  have  told  me,  my  hour  for 
visiting  them  not  being  at  meal  time.  Mrs.  Clark  often  requested  me  to 
visit  the  institution  at  meal  time,  so  as  to  see  what  the  diet  of  the  pupils 
was.  Mr.  W".  Edgington  did  not  at  any  time  place  in  my  hands  any 
money  with  which  to  pay  tuition,  etc.,  of  his  (Edgington's)  daughter, 
Louisa,  except,  perhaps,  twenty-five  dollars,  which,  if  I  received  it,  I 
paid  to  Mrs.  Clark.  At  various  times  during  my  connection  with  the  in- 
stitution, various  pupils  of  mine  have  been  admitted  therein.  I  resigned 
■  •onnection  with  the  institution  iu  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two. 

CROSS    EXAMINED    BY    MR.    VAN    DYKE. 

The  institution  is  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  mute,  and  blind.     I  do 

not  think  that  they  had  the  proper  facilities  for  the  euro  of  the  patients 

operated  upon.     It  is  not  an  Asylum,  hut  merely  a  School.      Prom  my 

3onal  knowledge  and  observation,  I  do  not  know  but  the  institution 

properly  managed  in  its  capacity  as  a  School.     Mrs.  Clark  and  my- 

self,  I  believe,  are  on  good  terms. 

RE-EXAMIXATION. 

The  object,  as  understood  by  Mrs.  Clark  and  myself,  in  receiving  my 
private  patients  from  time  to  time  into  the  institution,  was  to  have  them 
taught  as  well  as  treated.    Certainly  there  was  an  understanding  between 
< '.  and  myself  that  the  curable  cases  of  those  pupils  who  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  institution  should  be  under  my  treatment,  and  the  educa- 
tional part  was  under  her  care.      1  suppose  the  reason  I  was  preferred  to 
other  Physicians  by  Mrs.  Clark,  was  1113*  reputation  as  an  Occulist  and 
Aurist.     1  was  generally  the  Physician  of  the  Asylum  while  I  was  con- 
nected with  it.     I  have  been  repeatedly  through  the  buildings,  and  know 
their  approximate  .size.    During  my  trip  East  lasl  winter  I  visited  several 
institutions  for  t!.<-   deaf,  dumb,  and   blind,   in  Missouri.  Michigan,   and 
1  the  one  in  Michigan  which  1  visited  was  Considerably  smaller 
than  this,  and  had  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils,  but  the  Principal  and 
•  had    room-  of  tin'    institution.      In   Ohio  the  buildings 

were  about  the  size  of  this  institution,  and.  if  I  remember  right,' the 
number  of  pupils  was  one  hundred  and  eight  or  one  hundred  and  ten, 
but  the  'i  ■  did  not  reside  in  the  building.     Prom  the  institutions 

which  I  have  visited,  and  from  my  experience  and  knowledge,  1  think  a 
room  ten  by  twelve  feel  is  ample  for  the  accommodation  of  two  pupils 
sleeping  apartment,  if  wed  ventilated.     In  fact,  in   some  of  the  in- 
stitutions wnioh  I  h.v  I  Bast  the  sleeping  rooms  are  only  ten  feet 
are  for  two  pupils.     I  think  the  institution,  as  it  now  stands,  taking 
'wo  wings,  and  making  due  allowance  for  the  accommodation  of  the 

nta  required  in  the  institution,  would  com- 
fortably accomodate  about  eighty  pupils. 

I],  II.    PAIJDEE. 
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Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-second  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  EOBEPTS, 

Chairman  joint  Committee. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Friday,  January  22d,  1864. 
Committee  met  at  two  o'clock. 

TESTIMONY  OF   MPS.  GEOKGIANA  WOODTHOEPE. 
Mrs.  Georgiana  Woodtkorpe,  being  sworn,  says  : 

I  reside  at  Mare  Island  with  my  son-in-law,  Mr.  Henry  Keyser,  Assis- 
tant Master  of  the  Navy  Yard.  I  was  first  employed  as  a  Teacher  of  the 
blind  in  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution  in  this  city  on  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  continued 
from  that  time  until  the  end  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 
I  never  had  taught  in  a  similar  institution,  but  had  visited  them  in  Paris 
and  London  often — very  often  in  Paris — where  I  resided  ten  (10)  years, 
and  was  a  Professor  of  Languages.  There  were  no  general  rules  in  this 
institution  while  I  was  teaching  there  ;  they  were  made  and  broken  so 
often"  that  they  amounted  to  nothing.  The  food  was,  almost  all  the  time, 
insufficient  and  bad;  for  months  and  months  the  bread  was  uneatable. 
I  always  dined  in  the  same  room  with  the  pupils,  but  at  a  different  table, 
only  two  or  three  feet  from  their  table,  at  the  utmost.  Areiy  often,  when 
the  children  have  complained,  I  have  tasted  their  food,  and  found  it  very 
bad;  sometimes  they  have  left  the  table  without  eating  anything,  owing 
to  the  qualit}*  of  the  food;  sometimes  they  have  asked  for  some  dry 
bread,  and  I  have  got  up  to  give  it  to  them,  and  Mrs.  Clark  has  prevented 
me;  this  occurred  frequently.  I  have  often  known  the  larger  deaf  and 
dumb  boys  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  go  down  and  steal 
bread  from  the  pantry,  and  eat  it  in  bed,  because  of  their  hunger.  The 
blind  ones  would  have  done  it,  only  they  could  not  see,  poor  things. 
One  boy,  Eansom  Smith,  used  to  complain,  on  leaving  the  table,  that  he 
scarcely  ever  had  enough  to  eat.  He  once  complained  to  >Mrs.  Clark  in 
my  presence.  I  do  not  remember  what  reply  she  made.  1  was  accus- 
tomed to  hear  so  many  complaints  that  I  became  almost  calloused  to 
them.  Mrs.  Clark  sometimes  treats  the  pupils  very  bad — not  very  often. 
She  had  two  blind  boys  whipped,  to  my  knowledge,  with  a  cowhide,  until 
the  blood  came  through  their  skin  ;  one  was  Ahalino  Lawrence,  and  the 
other  Levi  Callish.  They  wcro  taken  out  of  my  School  room,  to  be 
whipped,  during  School  hours,  and  taken  into  another  room  and  whipped 
by  a  l>»at'  and  Dumb  Teacher,  named  John  Larue,  by  the  order  of  Mrs. 
Clark,  and  in  her  preeenoe.  Immediately  on  being  whipped,  they  were 
returned  to  my  School-room,  when  I  saw  the  marks  of  the  whipping 
upon  their  arm-  and  haeks.  1  considered  the  whipping  very  severe,  par- 
ticularly upon  infirm  children.  I  never  saw  children  whipped  so  badly 
before,  and  I  have  taught  School  for  twenty  years.     At  time-.  1  have  had 
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fifty  children  under  my  care.  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Clark,  very  often,  call 
some  of  the  pupils,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another,  liars  and 
thieves.  She  has  used  the  same  language  to  Mr.  Eoe,  while  he  was  a 
Teacher  in  the  institution,  in  my  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Strihy,  and  the  servants,  and  she  has  called  me  a  thief  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoe,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  Matron.  She  only  called 
me  so  once.  If  she  had  called  me  so  again  it  would  have  been  her  last. 
In  her  general  treatment  of  the  pupils,  whenever  they  have  been  sick, 
they  have  not  been  treated  as  sick  pupils  ought  to  have  been.  She  has 
shown  only  the  conduct  of  a  heartless  woman  in  her  treatment  of  the 
pupils  under  her  charge.  One  circumstance  which  goes  toward  making 
up  the  opinion  I  have  just  expressed  is  the  case  of  Mary  Coates,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  girl,  who  was  sick,  and  complained  during  three  months,  with- 
out having  any  attention  paid  to  her,  growing  worse  continually,  until, 
finally,  she  nearly  fainted  in  Mr.  Roe's  School-room,  when  Mr.  Roe  came 
and  told  me  of  her  extreme  illuess,  and  I  resolved  to  aid  her;  so,  without 
saving  anything  to  Mrs.  Clark,  because  I  knew  that  she  would  prevent  me 
from  doing  what  I  intended,  aud  upon  consultation  with  the  Matron,  who 
begged  me  to  do  it,  I  took  her,  in  the  night  time,  without  the  knowledge  of 
Mrs.  Clark,  to  Doctor  Mcintosh,  on  Second  street,  in  this  city,  who  pre- 
scribed for  her,  and  I  bought  the  medicine  out  of  my  own  purse.  She 
then  recovered,  under  my  care  and  the  Doctor's  treatment.  I  know  Mary 
A.  Coates'  handwriting,  who,  I  am  informed,  is  now  deceased.  The  letter 
produced,  marked  "  Exhibit  A,"  is  written  by  and  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mary  A.  Coates,  and  was  written  to  me.  The  other  case  happened  on  the 
first  of  May  last,  on  a  visit  to  the  Industrial  School.  A  deaf  and  dumb  bo}^, 
named  Henry  Dixon,  received  a  severe  wound  on  the  head,  and  although 
Mrs.  Clark  came  there  in  her  carriage,  and  although  I  begged  of  her  to 
return  to  town  and  send  me  a  Doctor,  she  neglected  it,  and  I  was  left  to 
dress  the  boy's  head,  with  the  help  of  the  cook  of  the  Industrial  School. 
It  was  only  when  Mr.  McGlynn,  the  proprietor  of  the  omnibus  line,  hap- 
pened to  hear  of  it,  he  came  himself  with  a  Doctor  a  little  after  nine 
o'clock  at  night.  The  accident  happened  about  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.  I 
asked  Mrs.  Clark  immediately  after  the  accident  happened  to  send  me  a 
Physician.  She  soon  afterwards  returned  to  town  in  her  carriage,  and 
I  sinv  no  more  of  her  that  da}'.  I  am  informed  that  it  was  through  Mr. 
Lynde,  of  the  Industrial  School,  that  Mr.  McGlynn  heard  of  the  acci- 
dent, the  driver  having  been  also  hurt  at  the  same  time.  I  stayed  with 
the  boy  at  the  Industrial  School  over  night,  and  we  returned  to  the 
institution  in  the  morning.  I  dressed  his  wound  every  day  until  the 
thirteenth  of  June,  when  he  went  to  his  parents  at  Rio  Vista.  The 
wound  had  not  then  healed — it  was  a  very  ugly  wound.  These  are  the 
two  principal  cases  of  heartlessness  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Clark  which 
have  contributed  to  make  up  my  opinion  as  above  expressed.  I  had 
ample  opportunities  of  knowing  about  the  diet  of  the  pupils  from  seeing 
it  upon  the  table.  The  diet  from  day  to  da}T,  in  the  morning,  consisted 
of  hash,  a  little  bread,  and  a  weak  cup  of  coffee.  The  Housekeeper  will 
be  able  to  tell  you  of  what  the  hash  was  composed  better  than  I  can. 
The  dinners  were  varied — BOmetimes  they  had  pork  and  beans,  and 
bread;  sometimes  they  had  a  little  meat  and  potatoes;  sometimes  soup 
— meat  soup.  Very  seldom  they  had  any  fruit  for  dinner — sometimes 
they  had  an  apple  each,  or  a  few  grapes,  but  those  things  occurred  so 
seldom  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  them.  The  pupils 
never  had  butter  for  breakfast  or  dinner.  The  pupils  never  had  any 
oranges,  except  two  or  three  times,  whon  a  few  were  sent  in  by  different 
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persons  as  presents.  No  oranges  were  ever  purchased  by  Mrs.  Clark 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  to  my  knowledge — if  she  had  ever  done  so, 
I  should  have  known  it.  For  supper,  they  very  often  had  cold  bread 
and  milk;  at  other  times  boiled  rice  and  milk;  and  some  days  mush  and 
molasses — but  never  any  two  of  those  at  the  same  time.  On  Sundays, 
they  had  sometimes  boiled  apples,  and  very,  very  seldom,  bread  and  butter. 
They  never  had  bread  and  butter  except  on  Sunday,  and  then  o\\\j  as  I 
have  stated.  They  very,  very  seldom — so  seldom  that  I  can  scarcely  recol- 
lect it — had  fruit  on  week  days  for  Supper.  On  Sum  lays,  in  the  fruit 
season,  they  had  fruit.  The  size  of  the  pieces  of  bread,  which  were 
placed  on  their  plates,  was  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  about  one 
inch  in  thickness,  and  the  width  of  an  ordinary  loaf.  None  of  the  pu- 
pils were  allowed  more  than  one  of  these  pieces  at  a  meal,  except  for 
some  of  the  larger  boys,  who  were  allowed  two  pieces  sometimes.  I 
have  seen  Mrs.  Clark  go  around  the  tallies  very  often,  and  take  away 
some  of  the  bread  which  had  been  placed  there  by  the  servants  for  the 
pupils.  Nothing  was  ever  placed  upon  the  table  to  cat  except  what  was 
placed  upon  or  close  by  the  plate  of  each  pupil.  The  meat.  I  consider, 
was  of  the  cheapest  kind  that  could  be  bought — the  corned  beef  was 
often  tainted.  The  fresh  meat,  judging  from  seeing  it  upon  the  table, 
consisted  of  the  poorer  parts  of  the  bullock — the  neck,  etc.  Sometimes 
Mrs.  Clark  has  asked  the  pupils  if  they  had  enough  to  eat.  Sometimes 
they  would  say  yes,  and  sometimes  no,  when  she  would  tell  the  noes 
that  she  thought  that  they  had  had  enough.  The  children  who  were 
provided  with  clothing  by  the  institution  were  very  poorly  clad,  often- 
times not  having  the  necessary  change.  The  children  would  complain 
of  want  of  clothing,  and  the  Matron  would  ask'  Mrs.  Clark  for  materials 
out  of  which  we  could  make  up  clothing  for  them  ;  but  Mrs.  Clark  would 
reply  that  everything  was  too  dear,  and  that  she  had  not  enough  money 
allowed  by  the  State  to  do  so,  and  that  she  herself  could  not  afford  it. 
Mrs.  Clark  gave  the  children  no  attention  at  all  in  regard  to  cleanlio 
The  heads  of  the  children — deaf,  dumb,  and  blind — for  months  and 
months  were  full  of  vermin,  until  I  took  them  in  hand  myself,  and  on 
every  Saturday  cut  their  hair,  combed,  and  cleaned  it.  The  parents  first 
complained  of  the  want  of  cleanliness  to  Mrs.  Clark.  Mrs.  Long  took 
away  her  daughter  on  thai  account  in  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  I  believe,  and  she  has  not  returned  since.  When  complaints 
were  made  to  Mrs.  Clark  of  the  uneleanliness  of  the  pupils,  she  would 
reply  that  it  could  not  be  helped — they  were  always  so  in  such  institu- 
tions. After  I  took  them  in  hand  I  succeeded  in  getting  them  clean, 
and  in  keeping  them  so.  Mrs.  Clark's  family  occupied  seven  rooms,  all 
in  one  building — four  bedrooms,  two  sitting  rooms,  and  one  private  dining 
room.  I  think"  the  buildings  now  there  will  accommodate  conveniently 
eighty  pupils,  reserving  sufficient  rooms  for  the  Principal  and  famil;. 
well  as  the  Teachers.  I  had  a  Boarding  School  of  my  own  for  four 
year-,  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  with  an  average  attendance  of  fifty  pu- 
pils, all  of  whom,  together  with  the  Teachers,  (three,  i  roomed  and  lodged 
in  the  building — therefore,  I  know  what  capacity  <>f  buildings  are  oeoes- 
Bary  for  a  given  number  of  pupils.  For  the  year  and  a  half  that  1  was 
ihing  a1  the  institution.  1  only  ate  at  M  is.  (  Mark's  table  one.'.  The 
Teachers  all  eal  at  a  table  by  themselves,  in  the  dining  room  with  the 
pupils.  1  don't  know  what  the  fare  w;ts  upon  Mrs.  Clark's  tabic — I 
never  troubled  myself  about  it.  The  fare  of  the  Teachers'  table  was 
sometimes  v.ry  bud — the  bread  frequently  so  had  thai  I  had  to  -end 
over  to  :  r'a  to  buj  some.     The  meats  were  sometim  and 
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sometimes  bad.  The  children  (boys)  after  Sehool  hours  were  always 
locked  out  of  the  School-room,  and  obliged  to  remain  in  the  yard,  whether 
it  poured  rain  or  not,  and  were  compelled  to  huddle  in  the  wood- 
shed or  wash-house  to  keep  out  of  the  rain  and  cold.  The}-  were 
let  out  of  School  at  half  past  three  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  kept  out  till 
supper  time,  at  six  o'clock,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year — it  being  at 
some  seasons  dark  before  supper  time  came.  About  a  dozen  of  them, 
ranging  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  were  thus  kept  out,  and 
others  older.  I  refer  to  all  the  boys  in  the  School.  In  the  morning 
they  breakfast  at  six  all  the  year  around.  After  breakfast  they  were 
kept  in  the  yard,  as  before  stated,  until  a  quarter  to  nine,  when  they 
were  called  to  prayers,  except  those  who  had  to  practice  music.  There 
was  a  School-room  in  the  building  ample  to  accommodate  three  times  the 
number  of  pupils,  in  which  the}"  might  have  stayed  mornings  and  even- 
ings, and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  were  kept  out,  except  the  order 
of  Mrs.  Clark.  Often  in  very  bad  weather,  Mr.  Koe  and  myself  allowed 
them  to  stay  in  the  School-room  until  Mrs.  Clark  heard  of  it,  when  she 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked  and  the  keys  to  be  taken  over  to  her. 
She  would  not  permit  it.  The  order  was  just  as  peremptory  the  year 
round,  without  regard  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  During  the 
winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  from  the  time  when  I  became 
connected  with  the  institution,  there  was  no  extra  clothing  provided  for  the 
children,  who  were  very  scantily  supplied,  many  of  them  without  under- 
shirts, and  had  to  pass,  both  boys  and  girls,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  pouring  rain,  without  cloaks  or  hats,  to  their  breakfast.  Mr. 
Qrandall,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Teacher,  carried  the  little  ones  in  his  arms 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  rain.  The  stoves  were  removed 
from  all  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  pupils  and  Teachers  on  the  twenty- 

■  iid  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  it  was  often 
so  cold  that  Mr.  Eoe  and  myself  were  obliged  to  sit  in  our  School-rooms 
enveloped  in  our  cloaks,  in  order  to  keep  warm.  The  reason  she  gave 
for  taking  out  the  stoves  was,  she  wanted  to  have  the  rooms  cleaned  ; 
the  rooms  were  cleaned,  but  the  stoves  were  not  returned.  The  follow- 
ing named  persons  were  not  in  the  institution  after  I  went  there,  at  the 
times  as  follows  :  Mary  Holman,  left  in  December  previous,  and  was 
never  in  the  institution  during  the  time  I  was.  Lueinda  Ford,  left  in 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  returned  no  more  during  my 
Angelina  Maxwell,  left  in  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
and  did  not  return.  Mary  Long,  left  in  September,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  aud  returned  no  more.  Thomas  Bebee  must  have  left  in 
hteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  returned  no  more — he 
was  only  there  two  mouths.  Louisa  Kdgington,  left  in  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  returned  no  more.  Christina  Clayton,  left 
in  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  to  return  no  more.  Samuel 
Clanton,  left  in  .June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  aud  returned  no 
more.  Brklgel  Doran,  left  in  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  and  returned  no  more.  Mary  Wright,  left  in  June,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  and  has  not  returned.  Susan  Wertheimer,  left  in 
June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  has  not  returned.  Kinina 
Downey,  left  in  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  re- 
turned no  more.      Mary  Coates,  hit   in   February,  eighteen  hundred  and 

y-three,  and  r  ao  more.     Francis  A.  Lawrence  and  Levi  CaL> 

lish,  left  in  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  were  absent  at 
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least  three  or  four  months.  Jane  See,  left  over  four  months  ago,  to 
return  no  more.  Horace  Seeley  left,  I  believe,  four  months  ago,  and  has 
not  returned  since.  On  Sunday,  the  twenty-third  of  February,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  I  believe  it  was,  Mrs.  Clark  asked  the  Matron, 
Miss  Cornell,  to  help  her  to  make  up  some  extra  beds  in  the  boys' 
sleeping  room,  as  she  expected  a  visit  from  a  Committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  Matron  refused  to  assist,  and  Mrs.  Clark,  with  the  help  of 
her  own  servant,  did  it.  Miss  Cornell  told  me,  in  the  deaf  and  dumb 
language,  that  she  would  not  assist  to  act  a  lie  on  Sunday.  I  did  not  go 
up,  myself,  to  see  how  many  extra  beds  were  put  up,  but  some  of  the 
boys  told  me  that  there  were  so  many  that  they  could  scarcely  get 
around.  No  person  was  known,  either  to  the  Teachers,  or  the  pupils, 
or  employes,  as  having  any  authority  to  modify  or  counteract  the  orders 
of  Mrs.  Clark,  whom  we  all  deemed  the  supreme  power  of  the  institu- 
tion, employing  and  dismissing  Teachers  and  employes  at  her  will,  and 
even  boasting  that  the  Managers  and  Trustees  left  everything  to  her. 
There  was  a  very  slight  reason  why  Mrs.  Eoe  was  discharged  from  the 
institution,  where  she  had  been  employed  to  teach  crochet  work  for  her 
board.  The  reason  was — one  day  Mrs.  Eoe  felt  unwell,  and  sent  over  to 
have  Mrs.  Clark  take  the  children  that  afternoon,  but  Mrs.  Clark  accused 
her  of  idleness  on  that  account,  and  ordered  her  to  leave  the  institution 
that  afternoon  in  a  pouring  rain.  There  was  no  other  reason  that  I  know 
of.  This  was  soon  after  the  arrival  of  one  of  Mrs.  Clark's  sisters  from 
the  Eastern  States,  who  was  immediately  employed  to  teach  in  Mrs. 
Eoe's  place.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Taber — since  deceased.  I  have  known 
repeated  acts  of  cruelty  by  Mrs.  Clark  to  a  poor  deaf  and  stone  blind 
girl,  by  the  name  of  Dais}',  taken  from  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 
against  the  will  of  Mrs.  Clark.  She  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  When 
I  first  entered  the  institution,  Mrs.  Clark  forbade  me  to  teach  the  girl, 
saying  that  she  was  an  idiot;  but  perceiving  that  she  was  capable  of 
receiving  instruction,  I  used  to  teach  her  in  secret,  which  I  did  because 
I  was  afraid  it  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Clark.  But,  during 
an  illness  which  confined  me  to  my  bed  several  days,  Mrs.  Clark  found 
that  the  girl  was  studying  a  book ;  she  took  it  from  her,  and  forbid  her  to 
touch  any  under  pain  of  severe  punishment,  and  very  often,  when  I  have 
seen  the  girl  amusing  herself  by  singing  in  the  play-room,  Mrs  Clark 
has  gone  up  to  her,  pushed  and  shaken  her  in  the  roughest  manner.  It 
was  particularly  to  this  girl  I  alluded  when  I  stated  that  some  pupils 
had  not  proper  clothing  provided  for  them.  She  could  hear  a  little  with 
one  ear — sufficiently  well  to  be  taught,  by  having  her  close  to  me.  Mrs. 
Clark's  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  her  little  niece,  Mr. 
Clark's  niece,  Mrs.  Taber,  (Mrs.  Clark's  sister,)  until  she  died,  a  female 
servant  named  Eliza  Harwood,  ami  a  man  servant  whose  name  1  do  not 
remember,  who  was  changed  from  time  to  time.  Her  servant  used  to 
clean  Mrs.  Clark's  room,  dress  her,  and  assist  in  arranging  the  pupils' 
food.  The  man  servant  used  to  attend  to  the  horse  anil  carriage,  drive 
Mrs.  Clark  out,  and  sometimes  get  wood  into  the  institution.  Only  two 
other  servants  were  employed  in  tin-  institution  while  I  was  there — the 
cook  and  Laundress.  The  large  deaf  and  dumb  girls  were  always  scut 
over  to  make  the  boys' beds  and  sweep  their  rooms.  During  my  sojourn 
in  the  institution  I  never  saw  one  of  the  Trustees  enter  the  gate-  of  the 
institution.  excepl    Mr.  Clark,  u  ho  resided  there,  and  Mr.   Randolph  upon 

one  occasion.    Mr.  Clark  never  interested  himself  either  in  the  welfare 

or  progress  of  the  children,  and  never  entered   my  department  but  once, 

and  then  it  was  to  Bee  about  a  stove  pipe*.     The  Lady  Managers  used  to 
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meet  on  the  first  Thursday  in  the  month,  but  frequently  no  more  than 
two  or  three  were  present.  They  were  accustomed  to  attend  my  public 
examinations,  and  sometimes  they  would  come  on  Wednesdays,  when  we 
received  visitors.  Just  before  the  vacation  in  which  I  left,  Mrs.  Clark 
stated  to  me  that  she  did  not  wish  to  allow  my  salary  during  the  vaca- 
tion. I  told  Mrs.  Clark  that  in  every  institution  the  Teachers  were  paid 
during  the  year  without  diminution,  and  that  if  my  salary  was  not 
allowed  I  would  not  return.  She  then  told  me  to  wait  a  few  days,  when 
she  would  see  what  arrangement  could  be  made.  A  week  before  the 
vacation  she  called  me  and  told  me  my  salary  should  be  paid  during 
vacation,  at  the  same  time  she  requested  me  to  go  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Steam  Navigation  Company  to  ask  for  a  free  pass  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen pupils,  which  I  got,  saying,  "  If  you  will  accompany  them  and 
deliver  them  safely  into  the  hands  of  their  parents,  I  will  pay  your  ex- 
penses, and  it  will  be  an  agreeable  trip  for  you."  There  was  no  contro- 
versy between  Mr.  Roe  and  myself  as  to  which  of  us  should  go  with  the 
children.  I  did  what  she  required,  and  on  my  return,  when  we  came  to 
the  settlement  of  accounts,  she  denied  having  ever  promised  me  my 
salary  during  the  vacation,  upon  which  I  felt  so  indignant  that  I  told 
her  I  would  never  enter  the  institution  again,  and  that  she  was  a  dishon- 
orable woman.  The  time  for  which  she  refused  to  allow  me  the  salary, 
as  promised,  was  during  vacation,  while  I  was  taking  the  twelve  children 
and  the  Matron  to  their  homes,  and  was  looking  through  the  country  for 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  for  the  institution.  She  has  never 
paid  but  part  of  my  expenses  for  that  trip.  The  length  of  that  vacation 
was  six  weeks. 

Question. — What  has  been  the  general  conduct  of  Mrs.  Clark  towards 
the  pupils?  Has  it  been  kind,  motherly,  and  affectionate — showing  a 
watchful  desire  on  her  part  to  promote  their  interest  and  comfort  ? 

Answer. — Mrs.  Clark  has  never  shown  any  desire  to  be  kind,  affec- 
tionate, or  motherly,  nor  has  she  shown  any  desire  to  promote  their  com- 
fort during  my  stay  at  the  institution.  I  have  never  heard  a  tender  ex- 
pression from  her  to  any  of  the  pupils,  except  to  a  little  deaf  and  dumb 
boy  named  Theophilus  De  Rutte,  and  a  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl  named 
Mary  Adela  Kogers. 


Saturday  Morning,  January  23d,  1864. 

Committee  met  at  half  past  eight  o'clock,  at  the  usual  place. 

CONTINUATION  OF  MRS.  GEORGIANA  WOODTHORPE'S  TES- 
TIMONY. 

CROSS   EXAMINED    BY    MR.    VAN   DYKE. 

In  regard  to  the  case  of  punishment  of  two  pupils :  I  know  what  it 
was  for;  it  was  for  a  very  slight  offence.  They  got  to  playing  in  their 
bed  rooms,  and  a  bed  was  broken  down;  that  was  all  that  they  did,  to 
my  knowledge.  I  do  not  know  that  the  bed  was  broken  more  than  once. 
I  never  heard  that  any  of  the  little  boys  were  injured  by  the  boys  who 
were  whipped.  I  never  heard  that  any  one  was  in  the  beds  when  they 
were  broken  down;  I  only  heard  that  some  slats  were  broken  down.     I 
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heard  Mrs.  Clark,  before  this,  several  times,  complaining  of  the  noise  by 
the  boys  in  the  bed  room,  and  trying  to  ascertain  who  was  the  author  of 
it.  It  was  not  for  the  injury  to  the  boys,  but  the  noise — she  sleeping 
underneath  their  room.  I  never  used  any  improper  language  before  the 
pupils;  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  so  doing.  The  conduct  of  the  pupils, 
some  of  them,  was  very  unruly  and  trying  to  one's  patience  at  times. 
In  regard  to  Mary  Coates :  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  and  was  not  in 
my  School-room,  and  therefore  I  did  not  know  what  happened  to  her 
very  often.  What  I  stated  concerning  her  yesterday  Avas  from  her  own 
complaints  to  me,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  Mr.  Roe  that  something  might 
be  done  for  her  relief  when  she  was  taken  so  Mil  in  his  School-room.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Mrs.  Clark  nursed  or  cared  for  Mary  Coates.  I  do 
not  know  whether  she  bathed  her  feet;  I  do  not  recollect.  I  think  I 
told  the  Matron,  Miss  Cornell,  to  soak  her  feet  in  weak  lye  water.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  done  or  not.  In  regard  to  the  boy  who  was 
injured  at  the  Industrial  School,  Henry  Dixon  :*it  was  agreed  with  Mrs. 
Clark  that  I  should  remain,  and  that  she  should  return  to  town  for  a 
Doctor.  I  did  not  propose  to  remain  in  place  of  Mrs.  Clark,  but  in  the 
place  of  Miss  Cornell,  the  Matron.  Mrs.  Clark  said  she  would  send  for 
a  Physician,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  other  arrangement  was  made 
to  procure  one.  The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Lynde,  being  absent  at  the 
time,  I  was  occupied  by  attending  to  the  wounded  boy,  and  did  not 
know  what  was  going  on  outside.  Mr.  McGlynn,  having  heard  of  the 
accident,  came  to  the  Industrial  School,  asked  Mr.  Ljmdc  if  we  had  seen 
a  Doctor,  and  when  informed  that  we  had  not,  he  returned  to  the  city 
and  brought  one  out,  as  above  stated.  In  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  pupils:  it  is  certainly  not  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  do  it  herself — 
to  dress  their  heads,  etc. — but  the  duty  of  the  .Matron.  I  know  that 
Mrs.  Clark  directed  the  matron  to  attend  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  ; 
she  did  not  do  this  very  often.  I  complained  to  her  myself,  and  when  I 
saw  that  it  was  neglected,  I  did  it  myself,  as  I  have  stated  before.  She 
gave  me,  when  I  asked  for  it,  some  alcohol  to  wash  the  children's  heads 
with.  In  regard  to  Mrs.  Long,  who  took  her  child  from  the  School :  she 
took  otfence  at  Mrs.  Clark  because  she  would  not  allow  the  child  to  go 
home  every  week — I  believe  it  was;  but  Mrs.  Long's  principal  com- 
plaint to  me  was  the  reason  I  before  stated.  She  was  angry  before  that, 
but  there  was  some  agreement,  and  everything  appeared  to  be  pleasant, 
so  far  as  I  knew.  Mrs.  Long  wanted  to  have  her  daughter  return  home 
every  week,  to  which  I  objected,  as  also  did  Mrs.  Clark  ;  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  School.  In  regard  to  diet :  the  bread  used  in  the  institu- 
tion Avas  baked  there.  I  do  not  know  what  was  used  on  the  Principal's 
private  table.  I  do  not  know  from  whence  the  meats  and  potal 
were  obtained.  Mrs.  Clark  lunched  with  the  Teat  hers  when  we  dined; 
she  dined  when  Mr.  Clark  came  home  at  six.  r  do  not  know  whether 
the  same  food  is  used  throughout  the  establishment.  I  can  only  testify 
that  I  took  one  breakfast  With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ('lark,  when  the  food  was 
very  different  from  that  on  the  tables  of  the  pupils  and  Teachers.  In 
ard  to  the  children  being  sent  out  of  doors :  i1  might  have  been  for 
if  she  chose  to  have  them  exercise  in  the  rain.      The   hoys  could 

not  go  into  the  School-room  out  of  School  hours,  even  though  Bome  of 
the  Teachers  were  there  j  the  doors  having  been  locked  by  order  o\'  M  ra. 

Clark,  and  the  keys  taken   tO  Q<  P  COOB1,      One    reaSOD    given  for  their  not 

being  allowed  in  the  School-room  without  some  one  in  oharge  was  that 
they  would  break  or  overturn  the  desks  and  furniture.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  some  one  ought  to  have  been  in  the  room  to  have  taken  char. 
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the  boys  when  they  were  in  the  room.  From  the  situation  of  the  build- 
ings it  was  neoeBsary  that  the  girls  should  pass  from  one  building  to  the 
other,  but  a  covering  could  have  been  provided  at  small  expense.  Two 
hundred  dollars  would  have  made  a  gallery  from  one  building  to  the 
other.  I  was  not  discharged,  but  discharged  myself.  I  never  said  I 
would  get  even  with  Mrs.  Clark  for  discharging  me,  but  have  said  that  I 
would  expose  her.  She  wrote  me  a  kind  of  discharge  after  I  had  dis- 
charged myself,  many  days  after  I  left  the  institution.  I  never  saw  Mr. 
Randolph  but  once  at  the  institution,  and  Mrs.  Clark  remarked  herself 
that  it  was  strange  that  ho  did  not  visit  the  institution  before  he  left 
for  the  East.  Thomas  Beebe,  I  stated,  left  in  September,  but  he  left  in 
October.  I  left  the  institution  finall}r  at  the  end  of  June,  instead  of  the 
thirteenth  of  June. 

GEOEGIANA  WOODTIIOEPE. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-third  day  of  January 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  EOBEETS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Saturday,  January  23d,  1864. 
Committee  met  at  one  o'clock. 

CONTINUATION  OF  MES.  GEOEGIANA  WOODTHOEPE'S  TES- 
TIMONY. 

RE-EX  AMINATION. 

In  reference  to  the  want  of  attention  given  to  the  pupils,  I  remember 
the  case  of  a  little  blind  boy,  by  the  name  of  James  Ilanlc}',  who  had 
worn  his  flannel  shirt  so  long  that  the  Matron  took  it  off  to  have  it  wash- 
ed, without  being  able  to  supply  him  with  another.  When  it  was  taken 
off  to  be  washed,  the  garment  was  black  with  tilth.  1  saw  him  shivering 
with  the  cold,  and  ascertaining  the  cause,  wrapped  him  in  one  of  my 
shawls,  to  keep  him  warm.  Also,  I  remember  the  case  of  Daisy  Baily, 
who  wore  one  of  her  under  garments  for  a  great  length  of  time — more 
than  a  month,  1  should  think,  by  the  appearance  of  it — the  Matron  not 
being  able  to  give  her  a  change.  Mrs.  Roe,  being  informed  of  the  circum- 
stances, kindly  supplied  her  with  one  of  her  own,  to  keep  her  warm. 

CROSS    EXAMINATION    CONTINUED    BY    MR.    VAN    DYKE. 

The  clothing  of  the  children,  provided  for  them  by  (heir  parents  when 
they  entered  the  institution;  was  generally  goo. I.  I  think,  daring  the 
latter  months  of  my  stay  at  the  institution,  .Mrs.  Chirk-  paid  less  atten- 
tion to  the  clothing  of  the  pupils  than  she  did  when  1  first  went  there. 
When  I  first  went  there  1  was  not  as  observant  as  J  was  afterwards. 
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I  never  told  Mrs.  Clark  that  Daisy  was  incapable  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion, or  that  I  could  not  teach  her;  upon  the  contrary,  I  taught  her  to  do 
bead  work  as  well  as  any  pupil  in  the  School.  She  learned  her  letters, 
the  multiplication  table,  the  commandments,  the  capitals  of  all  the  States, 
and  the  commencement  of  sacred  history,  as  well  as  the  names  of  all  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  while  she  was  under  my  care. 

RE-EXAMINATION    BY   COMMITTEE. 

I  know  that  she  did,  upon  an  average,  more  bead  work  than  any  other 
pupil  in  the  institution,  because  she  did  nothing  else  the  whole  time. 

GEORGIANA  WOODTHORPE. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-third  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  .ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  ELIZABETH  S.  CAMERON. 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Cameron,  sworn  : 

I  have  been  Teacher  of  the  blind  in  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asy- 
lum since  the  first  day  of  August  last.  My  salary  is  fifty  dollars  per 
month,  and  board  and  lodging.  My  private  expenses  I  pay  myself.  I 
teach  the  English  language  to  all  the  blind  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls, 
in  the  institution.  Last  term  I  had  about  twenty  names,  but  an  average 
attendance  of  not  over  seventeen.  Thomas  J.  Beebe  and  Mary  Jane 
Long  have  not  been  in  the  institution  since  I  have  been  there.  Mary 
Holman  has  been  there  one  day  only,  which  was  some  day  this  week. 
Mr.  Crandail  brought  her  in,  as  she  told  the  children,  to  spend  the  day. 
Abalina  Lawrence  was  only  connected  with  the  institution  for  three  or 
four  weeks  just  preceding  the  close  of  last  term.  Horace  J.  Seely  was 
there  about  two  months- from  and  after  the  time  when  I  went  there. 
His  sight  was  recovering,  and  he  was  taken  away.  W.  H.  Smith  came 
either  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  of  December,  and  has  been  there 
ever  since.  Virginia  Lowenberg  came,  I  should  think,  the  last  of  No- 
vember or  first  of  December,  and  remained  in  the  institution  until  the 
close  of  the  term,  the  day  before  Christmas,  when  she  went  home,  and 
returned  about  ten  days.  Jane  See  was  not  in  the  institution  when  I 
went  there,  although  she  had  been  formerly.  Sho  came  afterwards,  and 
remained  two  or  three  months,  when  she  went  away,  and  has  not  re- 
turned. I  think  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  pupils  remained  at  the 
institution  daring  vacation.  I  took  my  meals  with  the  Other  Teachers, 
in  the  same  room  with  the  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  day. 
When  I  ate  dinner  with  Bfrs.  Clark,  and  on  the  following  day.  when  1 
took  my  breakfast  at  her  table.  From  the  fact  that  our  table  is  near 
the  table  of  the  pupils,  an<l»  having  considerable  Interest  in  their  welfare, 
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I  always  took  more  or  less  notice  of  the  food  upon  their  table,  and  had 
opportunities  of  knowing  about  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  same. 
The  character  of  the  food  I  should  consider  was  not  always  such  as 
parents  would  place  before  their  children — I  don't  consider  that  the  food 
was  always  fresh.  Sometimes  the  children  had  food  placed  before  them 
which  was  repulsive  to  them — food  which  is  agreeable  to  some  is  not  so 
to  others,  and  they  had  to  eat  it  or  go  without.  1  mean  by  saying  that 
it  was  not  fresh,  that  both  the  bread  was  dry  and  the  meat  was  tainted. 
This  was  the  case  frequently.  I  once  saw  one  of  my  pupils,  Ransom 
Smith,  made  very  sick  from  the  effects  of  his  dinner.  I  remember  that 
the  meat  for  dinner  on  that  day  was  tainted,  both  from  the  smell  in  the 
house  and  the  complaints  of  the  children.  The  character  of  the  food 
placed  upon  the  Teachers'  table  was  generally  good — the  meats  were 
sometimes  tainted.  I  remember  one  time  when  the  corned  beef  was  so 
badly  tainted  that  I  could  not  eat  it — Mrs.  Clark,  however,  eat  of  it. 
We  have  often  had  tainted  sausage  and  souse.  Once,  about  two  months 
ago,  we  had  a  brace  of  wild  clucks  for  dinner  on  Sunday,  which  were  so 
badly  tainted  that  the  odor  was  sickening  all  over  that  floor  of  the  house. 
Mr.  I\oe  removed  them  from  the  table  before  I  came  in.  The  next  day  a 
duck  was  brought  to  our  table  for  a  second  kind  of  meat,  which  none  of 
the  Teachers  dared  taste.  It  was  cold.  Mrs.  Clark  brought  it  herself, 
and  I  had  every  reason  to  think  it  was  one  of  the  same  ducks  which  Mr. 
Eoe  removed  from  the  table  the  day  before.  We  had  cold  sliced  ducks 
on  our  table  that  day  and  the  day  following ;  afterwards,  the  children 
had  sliced  duck  upon  their  table — whether  cold  or  hot  I  do  not  remem- 
ber. The  odors  from  the  ducks  extended  to  our  table,  and  were  supposed 
to  be  the  same  ducks  I  have  mentioned  before  as  being  upon  our  table. 
I  think  the  children  finally  ate  the  duck.  The  cold  duck  on  our  table  of 
which  I  have  spoken  smelled  badly,  but  not  as  bad  as  when  it  was  warm. 
I  did  not  mention  this  to  Mrs.  Clark,  as  she  must  have  known  it  from 
the  odor  in  the  house.  Perhaps  two  or  three  times  in  a  week  we  had 
beefsteak  for  breakfast.  We  alwaj's  had  roast  meat  of  some  kind  for 
dinner,  except  on  Saturday.  Eelative  to  the  fare  of  the  pupils :  I  never 
saw  their  table  when  I  thought  I  could  sit  down  and  eat  at  it,  except 
sometimes  at  dinner,  for  the  reason  that  I  never  saw  anything  upon  it 
except  at  those  times  that  I  thought  1  could  relish.  I  think  there  is 
less  cause  of  complaint  as  to  quantity  than  quality;  yet  I  have  heard 
some  of  the  pupils  say  that  if  there  had  been  fewer  dogs  in  the  yard 
there  would  have  been  more  to  eat  upon  their  table.  I  never  have  seen 
an  orange  in  the  dining  room  since  I  have  been  there.  The  pupils  at 
dinner  only,  generally  on  Sundays,  and  sometimes  on  other  days  during 
the  fruit  season,  would  have  fruit  upon  their  table;  but  never  except  at 
dinner.  The  fruit,  generall}r  peaches  or  grapes — never  but  one  kind  at 
a  time — was  distributed  at  the  table  by  a  servant,  after  the  children  had 
finished  their  meal,  placing  it  upon  their  plates.  I  never  saw  but  one 
peach  given  to  an}-  one  pupil  at  any  one  meal.  If  they  had  grapes,  a 
few  grapes  were  given  to  each  pupil.  I  never  saw  an  apple  placed  upon 
the  table  of  the  pupils,  nor  any  other  kind  of  fruit,  to  my  knowledge, 
except  as  before  stated.  I  remember  at  one  time  Mrs.  Clark  bought  a 
large  lot  of  pears,  which,  after  they  commenced  decaying,  were,  1  think, 
given  to  the  children  in  the  yard.  The  children  have  generally  been 
comfortably  clad,  and  generally,  most  always,  they  have  been  kept  com- 
fortably clean.  Mis.  Clark'fl  treatment  towards  the  children  was  not 
such  as  won  their  love  and  respect,  but  rather  excited  their  fear.  There 
was  the  strongest  feeling  against  Mrs.  Clark  among  the  pupils  when  I 
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first  entered  the  institution,  but,  knowing  I  would  not  allow  it,  they 
ceased  to  speak  against  her  before  me.  The  treatment  of  Mrs.  Clark  of 
the  pupils  has  not  been  kind,  watchful,  or  parental;  and  I  have  known 
instances,  which  Mrs.  Clark  must  have  known,  when  the  pupils  needed 
attention  and  care,  and  did  not  receive  it  from  her.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  Mrs.  Clark's  neglect,  or  that  of  the  Matron.  I  never  WaS 
connected  with  any  other  similar  institution.  There  was  afire  kept  in 
the  large  sitting  room  for  the  girls,  and  there  was  no  fire  for  the  boys 
until  one  was  lighted  at  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock  in  their  School-room, 
except  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  On  Saturdays  there  was  no  fire  in 
the  School-room,  and  on  Sundays  the  fire  was  lighted  at  one  o'clock 
p.  m.  The  pupils  were  first  allowed  to  enter  the  School-room  at  a  quar- 
ter before  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  Breakfast  always  at  six  o'clock,  except  on 
Sundays,  when  Ave  breakfast  at  seven.  The  male  pupils  walk  in  the 
yard  from  the  time  breakfast  is  over  until  School  commences,  at  all 
times,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  regard  to  the  weather.  The  blind  bo}-s 
sometimes  come  for  shelter  into  the  hall,  where  they  would  sit  and  play 
upon  the  floor.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  should  be  kept  out  of 
doors,  except  that  Mrs.  Clark  says  that  they  would  destroy  the  furniture 
in  the  School-room.  When  kept  out,  they  have  no  place  of  shelter  ex- 
cept the  woodshed,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  is  open  upon  one  side.  I 
mean  by  their  being  shut  out,  that  they  were  locked  out  by  the  orders 
of  Mrs.  Clark.  I  close  my  School  at  half  past  four  p.  m.  We  have  sup- 
per at  about  six  o'clock.  From  the  time  the  School  closes  until  six 
o'clock,  the  pupils  are  exercising  in  the  yard,  except  when  they  are 
practising  their  music,  and  they  practice  out  of  School  hours.  In  case 
of  rain  the  blind  bo}Ts  hover  in  the  hall;  1  do  not  know  where  the  deaf 
and  dumb  boys  go.  When  the  days  were  the  shortest.  Ave  had  supper 
fifteen  minutes  earlier  at  times,  but  there  Avas  no  regularity  about  it; 
but  Ave  never  had  our  supper  on  Aveek  da}Ts  any  earlier.  The  male  pupils 
were  kept  out  from  the  closing  of  School  until  supper,  without  regard  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  Areather  or  the  season  of  the  year.  Mrs.  Clark 
occupies  seven  rooms  for  her  seiwants  and  family.  One  of  the  seven 
rooms  has  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Crandall  for  about  two  weeks,  Avhen 
several  of  the  boys  were  sick  in  his  room.  Mrs.  Clark  has  three  maid 
and  one  man  servant,  besides  one  private  servant  named  Eliza  llai'Avood. 
We  have  an  evening  session  in  my  School-room  three  eA'enings  in  each 
week  until  seven  o'clock,  and  three  evenings  in  each  Aveek  until  eight 
o'clock,  When  I  read  to  the  children,  and  have  some  exercises  in  history. 
I  have  observed  that  Mrs.  Clark  is  at  enmity  with  every  Teacher  who 
has  ever  been  engaged  in  the  institution  and  has  left  it.  and  I  have  felt 
seriously  the  effect  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  -Mrs.  Clark  in  her  capacity 
as  Principal.  I  have  no  feelings  of  enmity  against  Mrs.  Clark,  and  never 
had  any  difficulty  with  her. 

s  1  LIZABETI1  S.  CAMERON. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-third  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

H.  L.  DODGE, 

Of  Committee. 
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Monday,  June  25th,  1864. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  STEIBT 

William  Striby,  being  sworn,  says: 

I  was  Teacher  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  in  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  in  this  city,  from  the  first  day  of  November, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  until  the  first  day  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three.  I  heard  the  pupils  complain  of  the  food  very 
often.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  my  dinner  at  the  Teachers'  table, 
but  I  never  tasted  the  food  on  the  pupils'  table.  They  complained  of  the 
quality  of  the  food.  I  know,  also,  that  the  meat  was  tainted,  from  the 
complaints  of  the  pupils.  I  left  the  institution  twelve  days  before  the 
close  of  the  term,  on  account  of  the  many  eccentricities  of  Mrs.  Clark. 
I  mean,  by  her  eccentricities,  that  she  gets  excited,  and  is  not  very  par- 
ticular in  regard  to  the  use  of  her  language  either  to  the  Teachers  or 
pupils.  Mrs.  Clark  engaged  me  at  my  house  just  before  the  first  of 
November,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  as  Teacher  of  Music,  at  fifty 
dollars  per  month,  for  two  days  in  a  week  during  School  hours.  On  the 
first  da}'  Mrs.  Clark  remarked  that  she  thought  I  could  not  get  through 
with  all  the  pupils  in  one  day — twenty-two  lessons,  which  I  gave  one 
pupil  at  a  time  usually.  She  never  told  me  how  to  do,  and  I  took  two 
or  three  at  a  time,  in  order  to  get  through  and  give  them  all  regular 
lessons,  that  they  might  improve.  I  taught  on  in  that  way  until  spring, 
when  the  President  of  the  Oakland  Female  College  offered  me  a  situa- 
tion in  her  School.  I  told  Mrs.  Clark  that  I  was  sinking  money,  and 
asked  her  if  the  State  could  not  afford  to  increase  my  salaiy,  as  1  was 
really  doing  a  week's  work  by  doubling  and  trebling  the  lessons.  She 
replied  that  there  was  no  money  in  the  State  Treasury,  but  that  at  the 
close  of  the  term  she  would  give  me,  for  my  benefit,  tho  income  of  one 
night's  exhibition,  in  order  to  indemnify  me  for  such  extra  labor.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  term  Mrs.  Clark  told  mo  that  the  Lady  Managers  had 
decided  not  to  have  an}'  exhibition  or  concert.  I  asked  for  the  names  of 
the  Lady  Managers  ;  she  e-ave  them  to  me;  I  saw  them,  and  the}7  con- 
sented. When  I  went  back  to  Mrs.  Clark  she  refused,  saying  that  Mr. 
Clark  did  not  want  it,  dither.  I  told  her  that,  legally,  I  could  get  it,  as  I 
had  a  witness  to  her  promise — Mr.  Roe  being  that  witness.  I  asked  Mrs. 
Clark  for  a  reason.  She  said  that  she  wanted  a  concert  in  the  fall,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  carpets,  etc.,  for  the  new  wing,  and  that  if  I 
had  a  benefit  now  she  could  not  have  one  in  the  fall.  I  told  her  that 
Mr.  Roe  told  me  that  she  was  willing  I  should  have  a  benefit.  She  told 
me  that  Mr.  Roe  lied,  and  that  she  would  tell  him  so  to  his  face.  Sho 
said  this  twice  in  the  presence  of  a  pupil — Miss  Jane  See.  She  further 
said  that  she  would  have  to  write  home  and  obtain  the  consent  of  tho 
parents  of  all  the  pupils  before  such  pupils  could  appear  at  the  concert. 
She  told  me.  at  the  same  time,  that  she  had  the  sole  control  of  the  insti- 
tution. I  know  that  such  was  not  the  custom;  it  always  takes  place  in 
every  School  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
it  was  known  all  through  the  School-room  that  Mrs.  Clark  had  accused 
Mr.  Roc  of  telling  a  lie;  the  whole  School  knew  it — pupils  and  Teachers. 
After  dinner,  on  the  same  'lay,  in  tho  presence  of  Mrs.  Clark,  Mrs.  Wood- 
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thorpe,  and  Beveral  of  the  pupils,  Mr.  Roe  called  me  up  and  desired  mo 
to  state  what  Mrs.  Clark  had  said  in  reference  to  his  telling  a  lie.  I  then 
repeated  the  conversation  which  I  have  before  testified  to.  Mr.  Roe 
turned  upon  his  heel  and  left  abruptly.  I  then  remarked  that  I  was 
sorry  that  I  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  causing  Mr.  Roe  to  be  in- 
sulted ;  I  also  told  Mrs.  Clark  that  sin-  was  the  most  hard  hearted  woman 
I  ever  knew;  that  it  appeared  as  though  she  was  taking  the  bread  out 
of  my  children's  months;  that  she  knew  I  had  lost  all  my  property  by 
the  rebellion  in  the  South,  and  was  a  poor  man.  She  made  no  reply  to 
Mr.  Roe,  but  sat  musing  for  five  or  ten  minutes  before  I  made  the  last 
remark  to  her,  whereupon  she  told  me  that  I  was  discharged.  I  told  her 
that  I  would  not  go  until  the  end  of  the  month.  1  was  willing  to  teach 
the  other  twelve  days  of  the  term  as  a  donation,  but  there  was  so  much 
uproar  that  I  concluded  not  to  remain.  The  children  were  very  anxious 
to  have  me  remain,  but  they  said  Mr.  Clark  threatened  to  put  me  out. 

Q. — Did  Mrs.  Clark  often  scold  the  children  in  your  presence  ? 

A. — I  think  not  more  than  they  needed  until  this  affair  happened, 
when  there  was  continual  scolding  and  uproar.  I  have  observed  that 
blind  children  are  more  docile  and  need  less  scolding  than  those  in  pos- 
sesion of  all  their  faculties.  I  think  of  nothing  more  that  1  know  of 
my  own  knowledge.  I  have  been  Teacher  of  Music  in  various  institu- 
tions for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  from  my  experience  and  what  I 
know  of  Mrs.  Clark,  she  is  very  unfit  for  the  position  she  occupies :  she 
being  very  easily  excited,  and  when  excited  she  makes  remarks  very 
undignified  and  unbecoming  in  a  person  in  that  position,  and  lowers  the 
dignity  of  the  School. 

CROSS   EXAMINATION    BY    MR.    VAN    DYKE. 

I  was  to  teach  during  School  hours,  no  particular  number  of  hours 
being  mentioned,  but  I  did  teach  both  before  and  after  School,  as  well 
as  during  most  of  the  dinner  hour.  I  taught  only  two  days  in  the  week; 
the  time  was  my  own  for  the  balance  of  the  week.  I  left  the  institution 
in  a  perfect  uproar;  I  left  perfectly  cool  myself;  I  am  too  old  a  man  to 
be  excited  by  so  j'oung  a  woman.  1  do  not  believe  one  pupil  in  the 
School  loved  Mrs.  Clark,  and  I  was  told  by  the  pupils  that  Mrs.  Clark 
refused  to  let  them  bid  me  good-by.  I  have  no  feeling  of  enmity  against 
Mrs.  Clark.  I  am  considered  a  kind-hearted  11*11.  I  think  .Mr.  Clark 
was  more  to  blame  than  Mrs.  Clark  in  regard  to  the  refusal  about  hav- 
ing the  concert,  which  was  a  part  of  my  pay. 

•J. — Have  you  attempted  to  get  or  entice  the  blind  children  away 
from  the  institution  to  aid  in  a  concert  in  your  behalf? 

A. — No.  The  blind  children, offered  in  the  vacation,  when  they  were 
under  their  parents'  control,  to  aid  me  in  my  concert.  I  refused  to  have 
them  do  so  during  the  term,  while  under  .Mrs.  Clark's  control.  The 
main  abject  of  having  a  concert  was  t<>  raise  money  for  myself  and  gain 
putation  as  a  Teacher;  raising  money  was  secondary.  [  offered  to 
give  the  proceeds  t>>  the  institution  or  to  any  other  charitable  institu- 
tion. First,  I  wanted  it  for  myself,  but  when  she  refused,  then  1  offered 
il  ic  the  institution.  I  have  uol  been  Bpoken  to  on  the  subject 
of  this  investigation  by  Mr.  Roe  or  by  Mrs.  Woodthorpe. 

re-i:xamim;i>. 

When  the  children  desired  more  bread  or  food  than  waa  upon  their 
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plates  they  had  to  ask  for  it;  it  was  not   se*t  within  their  reach,  and 
although  it  was  not  refused,  they  would  not   be  likely  to  ask  for  it  a 

md  time — it  was  given  in  such  a  way.     It  only  occurred  a  few  times 
while  I  was  there  that  they  asked  for  more. 

WM.  STRIBY. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to.  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  before  me. 

H.  L.  DODGE, 

Of  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.   B.  LONGNIFE. 

Mrs.  Barbary  Longnife: 

1  reside  in  this  city.  I  have  had  a  daughter  in  this  institution.  I  took 
her  away  from  there  the  sixth  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two.  She  entered  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  in  the  spring.  Her 
name  is  Mary  Jane  Longnife — entered  on  the  books  as  Mary  Jane  Long. 
I  took  her  away  on  account  of  the  treatment  she  received  there.  The 
treatment  on  account  of  which  I  took  her  away  commenced  from  the 
time  they  moved  from  Tehama  street  to  the  present  building.  The  first 
week  she  went  out  there  the  diet  was  such  that  it  made  her  sick — gave 
her  a  diarrhoea,  which  she  had,  off  and  on,  all  the  time  she  was  there. 
She  never  had  been  accustomed  to  have  it  before,  nor  has  she  had  it  since. 
No  care  was  taken  to  keep  her  clothes  clean  from  the  effects  of  this  com- 
plaint. She  was  ten  years  of  age  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  when  she 
entered  the  institution.  She  was  attacked  with  this  disease  on  the  first 
Wednesday  after  moving  into  the  new  building.  She  was  unable  to  get  to 
the  water  closet,  or  to  help  herself  in  any  way,  so  that  her  clothing  be- 
came very  filthy  from  the  effects  of  the  disease.  I  think  she  had  a  change 
of  clothing  with  her  at  the  institution  that  week,  but  am  not  sure.  They 
brought  her  home  on  the  Friday  following,  when  her  clothes  and  person 
were  very  filthy,  and  her  head  had  lice  in  it  They  brought  her  homo 
to  have  her  clothes  washed  and  get  a  change  of  clothing.  We  never  left 
her  but  two  weeks  at  a  time,  except  the  last  time,  when  she  was  there 
three  weeks.  Always,  when  she  came  home,  it  would  take  me  all  day 
Sunday  to  get  the  lice  out  of  her  head  ;  her  clothes  and  person  would,  also, 
be  very  filthy,  as  the  water  closets  at  the  institution  were  not  kept 'clean, 
and,  going  to  stool,  the  blind  would  get  their  clothes  bedaubed.  They 
never  washed  a  piece  of  clothing  for  her  while  she  was  in  the  institution. 
I  used  to  take  my  daughter  back  to  the  institution  frequently  after  she 
had  been  borne,  and  while  there  I  would  go  into  the  water  closets  with 
my  little  one.  1  always  found  them  very  filthy — nevei  clean  once.  I  com- 
plained to  Mrs.  Clark  about  the  food  for  breakfast  making  my  daughter 
sick,  a-  -h<-  almost  always  would  vomit  it  up,  and  that  it  caused  a  loose- 
uesa  of  ber  bowels,  and  told  her  that  if  she  had  nothing  better,  to  give 
ber  bread,  and  tea,  if  she  had  it.  Mrs.  Clark  said  that  she  had  as  good 
the  reBt  had.  The  last  time  I  took  her  back  to  the  institution  and 
complained  to  her.  J  tool,-  Mrs.  Brash  with  me.  and  Mrs.  Clark  said  to 
Mary  :   "  Thifl  IS  a  pretty  time  of  day  to  come  back  to  School.     It  is  not 
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us  who  are  losing,  but  it  is  you."  Then  I  said  :  "  Mrs.  Clark,  it  is  long 
enough  for  her  to  stay  here  two  weeks  at  a  time;  this  time  you  have 
kept  her  three,  and  I  have  come  to  tell  you  what  condition  she  comes 
home  in;"  and  I  then  told  her  in  what  condition  1  had  found  her  head 
and  clothing;  that  her  head  was  so  lousy  that  I  could  not  endure  her 
staying  there  over  two  weeks  at  a  time.  She  said  if  I  was  not  going  to 
put  up  with  the  rules  of  the  School,  as  other  pupils  did.  I  might  take  her 
home.  I  told  her  that  if  she  was  going  to  send  her  out  in  that  condition, 
that  she  might  send  her.  though  I  would  go  home  and  tell  my  husband 
what  she  had  said,  and  see  what  he  thought  about  it.  Mrs.  Clark  then 
said  :  "  I  want  none  of  your  impudence.  1  have  been  complained  to  three 
or  four  times,  but  the}-  came  in  a  more  ladylike  manner;  they  did  not 
call  them  lice."  I  told  her  that  I  knew  no  other  name  for  them.  I  told 
her,  also,  that  if  I  took  her  home,  I  would  tell  the  people  just  what  I  had 
taken  her  out  for.  She  said  1  might  tell  just  what  I  pleased  ;  she  did  not 
rare  what  I  told  about  it,  nor  who.  This  conversation  occurred  in  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Brash.  I  told  1113'  husband,  and  he  went  the  same  day 
and  took  her  out.  When  I  complained  to  Mrs.  Clark  of  the  condition  of 
my  daughter,  she  said  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  that  I  must  talk  to 
Mrs.  Cornell.  The  last  time  when  I  brought  her  home,  after  she  had 
been  three  weeks,  her  head  was  so  full  of  vermin  that  when  you  would 
just  open  her  hair  they  would  roll  down  on  her  neck  ;  there  was  scarcely 
a  hair  of  her  head  that  did  not  have  a  dozen  nits  upon  it.  I  rolled  up  my 
sleeves  and  combed  and  washed  her  head  in  the  washbowl,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  vermin  were  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  bottom  of 
the  bowl,  wluch  I  showed  to  Mrs.  Brash.  She  never  did  receive  harsh 
and  cruel  treatment  while  in  the  institution;  all  the  Teachers  said  that 
she  was  such  a  kind  dispositioned  girl  that  she  needed  nothing  of  that 
kind.  When  I  took  the  child  away,  in  October,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixt}--two,  I  told  Mrs.  Clark  that  I  should  never  send  her  there  again. 
When  the  committee  from  the  Legislature  left  here  to  return  to  Sacra- 
mento, about  a  year  ago,  Mrs.  Woodthorpe  came  and  tried  to  induce  me 
to  send  her  back.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mrs.  Clark  asked  Mrs.  Wood- 
thorpe to  call  on  me  or  not,  but  Mrs.  Woodthorpe  pretended  to  come  of 
her  own  accord.  I  told  Mrs.  W^oodthorpe  that  I  should  never  send  her 
back  unless  there  was  a  great  change  there;  also,  that  I  had  heard  that 
Mrs.  Clark  had  said  that  I  should  have  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  before 
I  could  get  her  back;  and  I  said  if  I  applied  to  the  Legislature  at  all, 
it  Avould  be  to  try  to  get  Mrs.  Clark  out. 

CROSS    EXAMINED    BY    MR.    VAN    DYKE. 

In  regard  to  the  diarrhoea  :  I  think  it  was  the  /"<•/.  and  not  the  water, 
that  caused  it.     She  was  worse  immediately  after  going  to  the  new  build- 
ing than  she  was  afterwards,  though  she  was  sickly  all  the  time;  she 
never  well  at  all  until  since  I  have  taken  her  out. 

MRS.  B.  LONGNI1 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to   before    me.  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  January. 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv-four. 

H.  L.  DODGE, 

Of  Joint  Committee. 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

January  25th,  1864. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ELIZABETH  F.  GORDON. 

Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Gordon,  sworn  : 

I  am  eighteen  years  of  age;  reside  in  San  Francisco.  I  first  entered 
the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution,  as  a  blind  pupil,  on  April  second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixt}'-two  ;  have  been  there  most  of  the  time 
since  ;  am  still  a  pupil  of  the  institution.  Mrs.  Clark,  so  far  as  I  know, 
baa  not  been  kind  to  the  pupils,  and  has  treated  them  very  badly  during 
the  time  I  have  been  there.  In  the  morning,  if  we  were  late  to  break- 
fast, we  not  only  had  to  go  without  our  breakfast,  but  we  got  a  cross, 
which  would  take  off  ten  of  our  credit  marks,  and  a  scolding  besides; 
the  scolding  was  about  breaking  the  rules.  We  only  had  ten  credit 
marks  in  one  day  for  being  perfect  in  everj'thing.  There  was  a  rule  in 
the  institution  that  the  one  who  was  not  ready  to  leave  the  table  with 
the  rest  of  the  children  should  receive  a  cross,  which  cancelled  ten  good 
marks  ;  if  all  left  together  there  was  no  cross.  By  means  of  the  rule, 
one  at  least  of  the  children  got  a  cross  every  da}'.  There  was  plenty  of 
food,  but  it  was  most  of  the  time  bad  ;  the  meat  was  not  good  most  of 
the  time;  the  bread  was  so  raw  that  it  could  not  be  eaten,  except  the 
crust,  most  of  the  time,  and  the  potatoes  were  cooked  likewise.  Ever 
since  I  went  to  the  School,  until  within  the  last  three  or  four  months, 
the  breakfast  consisted  of  hash,  bread,  and  coffee,  every  morning,  with- 
out an}-  change  that  I  remember  of.  During  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  we  have  had  fried  potatoes,  sometimes,  instead  of  hash  ;  hut 
they  were  not  cooked  enough  to  be  called  fried.     The  coffee  seemed  like 

inds  boiled  over,  until  1  asked  Mrs.  Clark   two  or  three  times,  when 

finally  gave  me  a  little  better  coffee;  the  other  pupils  had  the  same 
a-  before.     I  never  remember  having  any  butter  for  breakfast.      Dinner 

stated,  on  Sunday,  of  corned  beef  and  cabbage,  (the  beef,  while  I  was 
there  W8S  never,  very  good — it  was  either  tough  or  spoiled,  with  some 
exceptions,)  ami  bread,  and  sometimes  rice  pudding,  and  in  fruit  season, 
an  apple,  a  peach,  a  pear,  or  a  few  grapes,  and  sometimes,  if  the  peaches 
were  very  small,  we  had  two  ;  but  we  never  had  any  two  kinds  of  fruit 
at  the  same  time.  On  Monday,  dinner  consisted  of  beans,  pork,  and 
bread  ;  no  dessert  on  any  day  except  on  Sunday,  bo  far  as  I  remember, 
ther  of  pie,  pudding,  fruit,  nor  anything  else.  Tuesday,  dinner  con- 
of  meat  and  a  few  vegetables,  al so  potatoes 
and  bread.    Wednesday,  dinner  consisted  of  some  kind  of  a  stew,  made 

intton  or  veal,  and  dumplings ;  the  dumplings  were  heavy,  and  not 
well  cooked.  On  the  days  when  we  had  the  dumplings  we  were  net  al- 
lowed much  bread,  as  l£rs.  Clark  said  the  dumplings  would  answer  for 
bread.  Thursday,  dinner  consisted,  to  the  besl  of  my  belief,  of  boiled 
I  meat,  bread,  and  potatoes.  Friday,  for  dinner  wo  usually 
bad  fish,  bread,  and  potatoes;  and  on  Saturday,  corned  beef  ami  can? 
bage.  bread,  and  potatoes.  For  supper,  on  Sunday,  we  had  bread  and 
butter,  a  piece  of  cake  or  gingerbjread,  (il  was  heavy,  and  I  never  ate  it.) 
and  tea.  sin",,  the  firsl  of  Augusl  ;  before  that  time  we  usually  had  milk 

and  the  rest  of  the  time  water.    <>n  Monday,  b 
and  molasses,  or  bread  and  milk,  and  tea.    On  Tuesday,  sometimes,  rice 
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and  molasses,  or  bread  and  butler;  lately  it  was  bread  and  butter  and 
tea;  sometimes  it  would  vary  from  this,  and   might  be  cracked  wheat; 

the  rice  was  not  washed  at  all,  so  it  seemed  to  me.  On  Wednesday,  corn 
bread  and  molasses,  and  tea;  on  Thursday,  bread  and  milk,  and  tea;  the 
milk  invariably  seemed  to  me  to  have  water  in  it.  On  Friday,  bread 
and  butter,  or  bread  and  milk,  never  both ;  on  the  nights  when  they 
have  bread  and  butter,  we  could  have  bread  and  milk,  if  we  preferred  it, 
but  never  both.  On  Saturday,  mush  and  milk,  or  mush  and  molasses; 
you  could  not  have  bread  instead  of  mush,  and  upon  the  nights  when 
they  had  corn  bread  3*011  could  not  have  white  bread.  I  have  heard 
them  at  dinner,  sometimes,  ask  for  more  bread,  when  Mrs.  Clark  would 
tell  them  to  eat  potatoes,  or  what  they  had  on  their  plates.  At  supper 
they  would  often  ask  for  more  bread,  when  there  would  be  no  one  to 
wait  upon  them,  and  they  would  have  to  leave  the  table  without  it.  or 
sit  till  all  the  rest  were  through,  and  get  a  cross.  Sometimes  the  meat 
smelt  bad,  and  sometimes  the  mutes  would  tell  us  that  it  was  fly  blown. 
I  forgot  to  mention  that  sometimes  we  had  a,  few  strawberries  or 
peaches  in  our  milk,  during  the  fruit  season.  "We  were  forced  to  go  out 
into  the  yard  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  dinner  each  day,  for  exercise, 
when  we  got  cold,  and  the  dinner  got  cold  also.  I  did  not  go  every  day 
— I  wouldn't  do  it,  though  she  tried  to  make  me.  We  (the  girls)  did  not 
go  out  when  it  rained,  though  the  boys  had  to  go,  because  they  had  no 
other  place  to  go  to  except  the  School-room,  and  that  Mrs.  Clark  ordered 
Miss  Cameron  to  keep  locked.  I  often  suffered  from  the  cold — my  feet 
would  be  cold — and  oftentimes,  when  we  had  a  fire  in  our  sitting-room, 
Mrs.  Clark  would  come  in.  and  exclaim,  "  How  close  the  room  is  \"  and 
throw  open  the  windows,  when  the  room  was  not  too  warm — not  thor- 
oughly heated  in  every  part,  and  some  parts  not  warmed  at  all.  Mrs. 
Clark  ordered  the  door  of  the  dormitory  to  be  left  open;  but  one  night. 
being  cold,  I  shut  it;  Mrs.  Clark,  coming  over  rather  earlier  than  we  ex- 
pected, found  the  door  closed,  and  took  it  off'  the  hinges,  and  it  remained 
off  several  weeks,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  larger  girls, 
I  put  it  on  again.  During  the  time  the  door  was  off,  there  was  a  cold 
draught  blowing  through  the  room,  in  consequence  of  which  I  took  cold 
repeatedly,  and  coughed  all  night.  There  was  no  necessity  for  taking  off 
the  door  for  ventilation,  as  the  windows  open  at  the  top  and  bottom.  I 
don't  think  any  of  the  pupils  like  Mrs.  Clark  any  too  well ;  I  never 
heard  any  of  them  express  any  attachment  for  her;  I  know  that  none  of 
the  blind  like  her — 1  am  confident  that  they  do  not  ;  they  all  know 
that  Mrs.  Clark  prefers  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  them,  and,  naturally 
enough,  they  all  feel  it.  Sometimes  she  will  take  some  of  the  smaller 
3,  and  pat  them  on  the  head,  when  she  wants  them  to  Bing  or  play  on 
the  instruments  ;  she  may  not  speak  cross,  hut  she  never  speaks  tenderly 
to  them.  Mrs.  Clark  has  always  spoken  to  me  of  Miss  Cameron,  the 
I  .  her  of  the  blind,  in  the  highest  terms,  but  not  so  of  Mr.  Roe  :  she 
refused  to  allow  him  to  play  for  us.  when  I  requested  her  to  permit  him 
to  do  so.  She  had  a  night  latch  put  upon  the  music-room  door,  purposely 
1  1  revent  Mi'.  Hoe  from  going  in  t"  play  tor  qb.  .Mr.  Roe  had  formerly 
I  d  our  Music  Teacher,  and  was  willing  to  aid  us.  when  he  had  leisure, 
about  our  Lessons  in  practicing,  but  -Mrs.  Clark  refused  to  permit  him  to 
do  so.     1  recollect  M  r.  Striby  ;  be  was  our  Music  Teacher,  and  desired  to 

1        1    a  concert,  and    wished  Mrs.  Clark.  |o  allow  :    the  blind  pupils 

t<   ]  lay  at  the  concert  ;  being  a  stranger,  he  thought  it  would  aid  to  give 

bim  a  reputation  lure  a-  a  Teacher.    Theconcerl  was  to  be  given  during 

\aeation;  when  Mrs.  ('lark  threatened  me  that  if  1  took  part  in  it 
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she  would  expel  me  from  the  School.  I  know  that  she  made  the  same 
threat  to  others.  I  heard  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Striby,  Mrs.  Clark, 
and  Mr.  Boe,  when  Mr.  Striby  told  Mrs.  Clark  that  she  had  called  Mr. 
Boe  a  liar.  I  was  waiting  for  my  music  lesson,  and  accidentally  over- 
heard the  conversation.  Mrs.  Clark  saw  me,  and  I  was  informed  by  the 
pupils  that  she  accused  me  of  eavesdropping. 

CROSS   EXAMINED   BY    MR.    VAN   DYKE. 

Mrs.-  Clark  has  not  been  any  more  unkind  to  me  than  to  the  other  pu- 
pils. She  sometimes  distresses  me  by  saying  that  I  have  the  consump- 
tion ;  that  she  is  better  after  having  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  and 
that  probably  I  would  be.  She  says  that  she  has  given  me  credit  for 
having  better  sense  than  to  employ  Doctor  Pardee  to  operate  upon  my 
eyes;  that  I  am  always  going  to  be  blind,  and  that  there  is  no  use  in 
doctoring  my  eyes.  I  only  remember  once  of  Mrs.  Clark's  bringing  me 
warm  drink  as  I  was  retiring  for  the  night.  She  gave  to  all  the  chil- 
dren who  had  a  cough  a  few  spoonfuls  of  a  preparation  she  got,  and  me 
with  the  rest,  sometimes.  Whenever  I  had  to  sing,  if  I  had  a  fit  of 
coughing,  Mrs.  Clark  gave  me  a  few  Bronchial  Troches.  When  I  have 
been  sick  I  have  had  warm  breakfast  sent  to  me  in  my  room  several 
times,  but  who  sent  it  I  do  not  know.  There  was  always  enough  to  eat. 
Mrs.  Clark  has  taken  me  home  in  her  carriage,  and  also  from  ni}^  home 
to  the  institution.  Mrs.  Clark  has  read  to  the  pupils;  she  never  read  to 
us  when  all  the  Teachers  were  present,  but  did  so  when  the  Teacher  of 
the  blind  was  absent.  She  read  as  long  as  she  could;  her  lungs  are 
weak,  and  she  could  not  read  long. 

RE-EXAMINED    BY    COMMITTEE. 

I  was  sick  when  she  brought  the  warm  drink  to  me.  Mrs.  Clark  was 
up  to  see  me  week  before  last;  she  had  heard  that  I  was  sick,  but  I  had 
recovered,  and  my  mother  was  sick.  She  wanted  me  to  go  back  to  the 
School,  but  I  could  not  on  account  of  my  mother's  illness.  Last  week 
on  Monday  she  came  to  see  me  again,  saying  that  she  had  heard  that 
the  committee  were  to  visit  the  School,  and  wished  me  to  go  out.  I  told 
her  that  my  mother  was  ill,  and  that  I  could  not  leave  her.  She  wanted 
to  know  if  she  could  not  send  a  girl  in  from  the  institution  to  take  care 
of  the  house  while  £  left  it.  I  told  her  that  my  mother  would  not  like 
a  stranger  in  the  house,  when  she  wanted  to  know  if  she  would  not  let 
little  Estelle  (Mrs.  Clark's  adopted  daughter,  a  little  girl  nine  years  old) 
come  in.  I  told  her  Estelle  was  too  young — she  could  not  attend  to 
mother's  wants.  She  said  that  it  was  very  necessary  that  I  should  be 
there,  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution;  she  wanted  all  the  scholars 
there  who  ever  intended  to  be  there  again.  She  wanted  to  know  if 
some  of  my  young  friends  would  not  come  and  sit  with  mother.  I  told 
her  to  call  again  next  day,  when  I  would  let  her  know  what  I  could  do. 
She  came  the  next  day.  after  I  had  been  subpoenaed  before  the  commit- 
tee by  officer  Blitz.  She  told  me  that  she  had  heard  that  I  had  been 
subpoenaed  before  the  committee,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  always  had 
enough  to  eat.  I  told  her  yee.  Buch  as  it  was.  She  said,  "  J  know  the 
food  (?as  plain,  bul  you  know,  Lizzie,  we  have  aever  had  bad  meal  but 
once,  and  then  lir.  Clark  and  the  Teachers  had  it,  and  the  butcher  did 
not  charge  for  it*  because  he  said  it  was  a  mistake,  and  «x-  sorry  for  it." 
I  told  her  that  we   had   bad   bad   meat  more  than  once,  and  mother  told 
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her  that  1113-  clothes  had  not  been  properly  eared  for.  She  said,  "I  find 
you  are  both  enemies  of  the  institution."  She  avent  out.  and  slammed 
the  door  behind  her  very  hard,  without  bidding  us  good  by. 

her 
ELIZABETH  F.  X  GORDON, 
mark. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

H.  L.  DODGE, 

Of  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  CHARLOTTE  GORDOX. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Gordon,  sworn  : 

I  reside  in  San  Francisco.  Miss  Elizabeth  Gordon  is  my  daughter.  I 
was  present  when  Mrs.  Clark  called  at  my  house  to  get  Lizzie  to  return 
to  the  School,  a  few  days  since.  I  was  present,  and  heard  Lizzie's  (my 
daughter's)  testimony  in  regard  to  that  interview,  and  I  know  the  same 
to  be  true.  Mrs.  Clark  appeared  to  be  veiy  angiy  when  she  left  my 
house,  going  out  and  slamming  the  door  in  a  very  unladylike  and  ab- 
rupt manner. 

CHARLOTTE  GORDOX. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  January. 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

H.  L.  DODGE. 

Of  Joint  Committee. 


Tuesday,  January  26th,  1864. 

Committee  met  at  the  usual  place  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  S.  E.  BRASH. 

Mrs.  Susan  F.  Brash,  Mvorn : 

as  out  at  the  institution  the  last  time  that  Mrs.  Longnife  took  her 
daughter  oul  there.  I  heard  the  whole  of  the  conversation  between  Mrs. 
•  and  Mrs.  Clark  at  the  time. 
|  Here  Mr.  Van  Dyke  objected  t<>  the  reading  "f  Mrs.  Longnife's  testi- 
mony to  the  witness,  as  well  as  to  all  irregular  proceedings  '■;  the  com- 
mittee heretofore  in  the  way  of  leading  quest  mitting  hearsay, 
irrelevant  and  other  improper  testimony.] 
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I  have  hoard  Mrs.  Longnife's  testimony  relative  to  that  conversation, 
and  I  know  the  same  to  be  true.  I  was  also  present  at  Mrs.  Longnife's 
bouse  when  she  brought  her  daughter  home  after  she  had  been  there  the 
three  weeks,  and  saw  her  wash  and  comb  her  hair;  and  her  statement 
relative  to  the  vermin  upon  her  daughter's  head  is  materially  correct, 
though  I  did  not  count  the  nits  upon  her  head. 

CROSS    EXAMINED    BY    MR.  VAX    DYKE. 

When  Mrs.  Longnife  took  her  daughter  to  the  institution,  Mrs.  Clark 
told  her  that  the  rules  of  the  institution  required  that  site  should  remain 
four  weeks,  and  that  it  interfered  with  her  studies  to  go  home  any  oftener. 
Mr-.  Longnife  did  not  tell  her  that  she  should  take  her  away  oftener,  or 
as  often  as  she  pleased.  The  washbowl  was  a  good  large  sized  wash- 
bowl. I  did  examine  it,  out  of  curiosity ;  it  was  pretty  well  covered.  I 
suppose  she  got  the  vermin  at  the  institution;  none  of  the  rest  of  the 
family  had  them.     I  was  never  in  the  institution  but  once  in  my  life. 

MES.  SUSAN  E.  BEASH. 


Subscribed   and  sworn  to  before  mo,  this  twenty-sixth  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

H.  L.  DODGE, 

Of  Joint  Committee. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Ttesday,  January  2Gth,  1864. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MES.  M.  S.  EOE. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Stanton  Eoe,  sworn  : 

I  entered  this  institution  as  a  Teacher  of  crochet  work  November 
twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  remained  until  Febru- 
ary twenty-second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three.  I  received  my 
board,  which  was  the  only  compensation  I  received.  Mrs.  Clark  never 
stated  any  reason  to  me  why  she  did  not  want  me  any  longer,  except 
telling  mi',  abont  twenty-four  hours  before  that,  that  she  had  not  room 
for  me  in  the  institution.  It  ruined  very  hard  when  I  left;  I  left  in  the 
rain.  The  same  day  that  1  hit.  a  Mrs.  Taber,  Mrs.  Clark's  sister,  com- 
menced teaching  crochet  work.  Mrs.  Taber  arrived  in  the  State  on 
Inesday,  tneneed  teaching  on  the  following  Saturday — the 

day  I  left.  She  did  not  occupy  the  same  room  that  I  had  occupied. 
During  the  time  I  was  there,  1  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  treat- 
ment of  .Mrs.  Clark  towards  the  pupils  to  some  extent,  but  not  as  much 
as  other  Teachers.     It  was  not   kind,  affectionate,  nor  what  you  would 
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expect  from  a  lady  in  that  position.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  older 
pupils  were  very  much  opposed  to  her,  and  disliked  her  very  much. 
There  was  mutual  respect  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  Teachers  toward 
Mrs.  Clark,  but  not  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Clark  toward  the  Teachers. 
Mrs.  Clark  was  very  exacting  of  the  Teachers — or  rather  showed  more  of 
a  domineering  disposition  than  exacting.  She  was  considered  by  the 
Teachers  and  pupils  the  supreme  power  in  the  institution,  and  also  exer- 
cised it.  I  taught  three  years  before  in  similar  institutions.  The  fare 
and  treatment  of  the  pupils  in  this  institution  is  widely  different  from 
what  I  had  seen  in  such  institutions — it  being  extremely  worse. 

CROSS   EXAMINED   BY   MR.    VAN   DYKE. 

The  pupils  were  not  required  and  did  not  wait  upon  me  any  further 
than  that  one  boy  brought  wood  and  coal  into  my  room  night  and  morn- 
ing. They  were  not  called  out  of  School  to  wait  upon  me,  to  my  recol- 
lection. One  afternoon  I  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Eoe  a  question,  and  I  took 
my  child  with  me  into  the  School-room,  when  Mrs.  Clark,  Mrs.  Kandolph, 
and  several  other  ladies  came  in,  whereupon  I  took  my  child,  and  imme- 
diately left  the  School-room,  which  was  the  only  time,  to  my  recollection, 
that  I  ever  took  my  child  there  in  School  hours.  Mrs.  Clark  came  into 
my  room  and  said  that  Mrs.  Eandolph  wished  to  know  if  she  had  made 
a  nursury  of  the  School  room.  I  did  not  refuse  to  teach  at  any  time  ex- 
cept on  Friday,  the  day  before  I  left. 

RE-EXAMINATION   CONTINUED. 

Can't  say  whether  it  was  after  I  had  been  notified  to  leave.  The  rea- 
son of  my  refusal  was  owing  to  my  child  being  sick,  as  well  as  myself, 
which  I  told  Mrs.  Clark. 

MES.  M.  S.  EOE. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  EOBEETS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


AZEL  S.  EOE,  Jr.,  RECALLED. 

On  oath  says : 

I  remember,  on  the  last  afternoon  before  my  wife  left  the  institution, 
a  conversation  I  had  with  Mrs.  Clark,  in  her  room,  relative  to  the  aick- 
-  of  m}' wife.  Mrs.  (Mark  sent  for  me;  I  went  over  to  her  room. 
She  told  me  that  she  should  expect  my  wife  to  do  as  she  agreed,  as  Long 
as  she  remained  in  the  institution.  I  told  her  Bhe  was  quite  ill,  and  un- 
able to  attend  to  her  duties  that  afternoon.  She  said  it  was  a  lie  ami  >he 
did  not  believe  it.  The  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  weir  present.  I  don't 
remember  whether  any  of  the  Mind  were  present  or  not. 
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CROSS   EXAMINED   BY    MR.    VAN   DYKE. 


I  am  positive  that  was  the  language  used  b}r  Mrs.  Clark.  All  the  deaf 
and  dumb  pupils  were  not  present;  how  many,  I  do  not  remember;  none 
present  but  mutes,  so  far  as  I  remember.     Mr.  Clark  was  not  present. 

AZEL  S.  EOE.  Jr. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  M.  J.  O'KEEFFE. 

Mrs.  Maria  Josephine  O'Keeffe,  sworn  : 

I  reside  in  this  city.  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Blind  Institute  more  than  a  year  and  seven  months,  as  a  Teacher  of 
the  English  branches,  music,  and  drawing  and  painting,  of  the  mutes.  I 
was  never  a  Resident  Teacher  at  the  institution.  During  the  time  I  was 
connected  with  the  institution,  so  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing, the  treatment  of  the  pupils  by  Mrs.  Clark  was  not  kind  and  atten- 
tive to  their  wants,  nor  watchful  of  their  interests.  The  feeling  of  the 
pupils  towards  Mrs.  Clark  was  one  of  excessive  fear — no  feeling  of  affec- 
tion whatever.  In  point  of  cleanliness  of  the  blind  pupils,  (in  regard  to 
the  mutes  I  have  nothing  to  say,  not  being  connected  with  them,)  their 
heads  were  in  a  very  bad  state — filled  with  vermin.  I  remember  three 
particularly — Abalina  Lawrence,  Mary  Long,  and  Levi  Callish.  I  did 
not  notice  it  so  particularly  in  regard  to  the  others;  and  the  ears  of 
Abalina  Lawrence  were  so  filthy  that  I  could  not  sit  near  him.  His 
filtbiness  was  caused  by  his  having  the  brain  fever  when  a  child.  The 
Physician  had  advised  his  mother,  and  his  mother  had  requested  Mrs. 
Clark  to  have  his  ears  syringed  every  day;  and  unless  they  were  so 
syringed  the  stench  arising  therefrom  was  unendurable.  Judging  from 
the  sickening  stench,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  ears,  the}T  were  not 
so  syringed.  He  wore  cotton  wool  in  his  ears,  and  whenever  it  was  not 
in  it  was  almost  impossible  to  stay  in  the  room  with  him.  Whenever  it 
wus  out  I  would  speak  to  Mrs.  Clark,  and  she  would  send  him  to  hia 
room  to  put  it  in.  I  called  Mrs.  Clark's  attention  to  the  vermin  in  the 
children's  hair,  and  whenever  I  did  so  she  would  say  that  Mrs.  Cornell, 
the  Matron,  combed  their  hair.  Cannot  say  what  the  feeling  of  the 
Teachers  was  towards  Mrs.  Clark — I  never  asked  them.  I  never  taught 
in  any  other  similar  institution.  With  one  exception,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  severe  acts  of  cruelty  towards  the  children.  Jimmy  Handley,  a 
pupil,  had  an  operation  performed  upon  one  of  his  eyes,  which  left  him 
in  an  extremely  nervous  condition.  The  day  after  the  operation  ho  was 
Buffering  from  a  nervous  tremor,  and  was  lying  on  the  lounge,  when  I 
told  .Mr-.  Clark  that  he  was  sick,  and  needed  better  care.  She  took  hold 
of  him  and  $hook  him,  and  said  :  "Jimmy,  sit  up — are  you  sick?"  I  got 
a  pillow  and  put  it  under  his  head.     The  words  "Jimmy,  sit  up,"  wero 
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spoken  in  Mrs.  Clark's  quick,  precipitate  way  of  talking.  She  never 
spoke  otherwise.  It  was  not  in  an  affectionate  and  kind  tone.  The 
shaking  was  in  such  a  manner  as  you  would  rouse  a  lazy  child,  or  a  child 
who  had  done  something  very  naughty.  As  to  the  clothing  of  the  chil- 
dren, in  regard  to  its  cleanliness,  so  far  as  outside  appearance  was  con- 
cerned. I  think  it  was  generally  cleanly.  In  point  of  sufficiency.  I  never 
examined. 

CROSS    EXAMINED    BY    MR.    VAX    DYKE. 

I  was  only  at  the  institution  at  the  dinner  hour.  There  seemed  to  be 
enough  food  at  this  meal,  but  some  could  not  eat  of  the  particular  food. 
I  remember,  particularly,  the  case  of  poor  Daisey,  the  idiotic  girl,  who, 
two  days  in  the  week  at  that  meal,  the  food  being  beans  or  soup,  not 
being  able  to  eat  either,  had  nothing  at  all  to  eat.  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge. She  was  not  allowed  to  eat  anything  else,  not  even  bread.  Mrs. 
Clark  would  tell  the  pupils  that  what  they  did  not  eat  for  dinner  they 
would  have  to  eat  for  supper.  On  the  first  report  that  was  made  to  me. 
I  said  that  they  had  no  reason  to  complain,  as  children  frequently  com- 
plain without  reason — on  that  principle  I  said  it.  At  that  time  I  said  to 
the  children  that  the  food  was  better  than  I  had  in  the  Convent.  When 
I  said  this,  it  was  about  six  months  after  they  moved  into  the  new  build- 
ing— about  fifteen  months  after  I  commenced  on  Tehama  street.  I  think 
the  duties  of  the  Principal  of  such  an  institution  very  important,  and 
difficult  to  fill — very  trying  to  any  one  in  that  capacity.  1  should  not 
consider  that  Mrs.  Clark  has  been  kind  to  the  children.  I  never  said 
that  Mrs.  Clark  was  kind  to  the  children.  Mrs.  Clark's  natural  dis]  - 
tion  was  unkind,  and  had  never  been  cultivated  by  education.  Mrs. 
Clark  possessed  a  very  energetic  disposition,  but  there  seemed  to 
total  absence  of  kind,  womanly  feeling — more  of  an  energetic,  mascu- 
line, business  disposition.  I  recollect  no  other  case  of  harsh  treatment 
of  Mrs.  Clark  except  that  of  Jimmy. 

RE-EXAMIXED    BY    COMMITTEE. 

The  reason  why  I  did  not  speak  more  fully  of  Mrs.  Clark'-  uukind 
tone  of  treatment  of  the  pupils,  was  that  I  was  not  in  the  Institute  only 
at  dinner  hours  and  while  teaching,  and  it  was  not  my  particular  prov- 
ince and  duty  to  do  bo;  and  I  knew  that  Bb.oo.ld  I  should  be  im- 
mediately discharged  by  Mrs.  Clark,  and  as  my  family  were  dependent 
upon  me  for  support,  I  could  not  thus  afford  to  lose  my  situation.  I  did 
once  speak  to  Mr.-.  Brooks,  one  of  the  Managers,  on  the  subject  of  the 
children's  food,  and  told  her  that  they  should  look  into  it.  There 
no  other  power  known  in  or  about  the  institution,  either  to  the  Teac 
or  pupils,  except  sulci}'  the  will  of  Mrs.  Clark. 

CROSS    EXAMINATION    RESUMED. 

The  Principal  of  an  Institute  usually  has  the  control  of  it.  Ik: 
of  no  other  than  the  three  pupils  I  have  mentioned  who  had  vermin  in 
their  heads.  1  took  particular  notice  of  these.  When  a  number  are 
ther,  it  is  diffioult  to  prevent  Borne  from  having  vermin.  I  Bhould 
not  wonder  if  the  children  brought  them  there  sometimes,  a-  they  are 
often  -'flow  parentage.  1  know  Mrs.  Longnife;  don't  think  - 
boast  of  much  of  an  education j  think  she  is  an  honest,  hard  working 
an — bdieve  she  works  for  a  living. 

M.  J.  0  KEEFFB. 
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Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me.  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv-four. 

E.  W.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OE  MISS  It  CORNELL. 

Miss  Meribah  Cornell  sworn  : 

I  have  been  connected  with  the  institution  three  years  and  six  months, 
ae  Matron.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Clark  is  unkind  to  the  children;  some  of 
them  were  neglected  when  they  were  sick.  Some  of  them  do  not  love 
her  very  much.  Sometimes  the}'  are  very  dirty,  and  sometimes  they  are 
clean  ;  many  of  them  have  vermin  in  their  heads.  Mrs.  Clark  is  some- 
times kind  to  the  Teachers,  and  sometimes  she  is  unkind.  The  children 
often  complain  of  want  of  food.  Many  times  in  the  past  they  have  not 
had  sufficient  food.  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Clark  cruel  to  .Daisy;  I  have  seen 
her  shake  her.  I  know  that  Daisy  sometimes  goes  without  her  dinner 
-he  does  not  like  it.  She  does  not  like  soup  or  beans.  "When 
the  children  have  soup  or  beans  for  dinner  they  are  all  obliged  to  eat 
that  or  go  without;  they  must  eat  that  or  nothing  else.  The  children 
all  fear  Mrs.  Clark  very  much  ;  she  never  caresses  them.  Mrs.  Clark 
has  been  unjust  to  me.  I  fear  Mrs.  Clark  will  discharge  me  if  I  speak 
against  her  or  the  institution.  There  are  no  extra  plates  of  bread  and 
potatoes  placed  along  the  table,  so  that  the  pupils  can  get  more  than  the 
quantity  placed  apon  their  plates.  Mrs.  Clark  cut  down  my  salary;  it 
was  formerly  thirty  dollars,  now  twenty-five  dollars.  She  was  unjust 
about  several  other  things  when  I  was  sick.  When  I  was  too  unwell  to 
work.  Mrs.  Clark  compelled  me  to  work.  When  I  was  nearly  sick.  Mrs. 
Clark  compelled  me  to  sew  very  hard  till  hue  at  night  all  alone.  Mrs. 
Clark  ordered  extra  cots  to  be  made  up.  that  were  not  needed,  one  year 
ago,  when  the  committee  from  the  Legislature  were  expected;  but  I 
would  not  assist  in  arranging  them  on  Sunday.  On  Saturday  I  made  up 
my  usual  number  of  beds.  There  was  no  use  for  the  additional  cots; 
one  of  them  was  carried  back  to  the  barn  the  next  Saturday.  I  remem- 
ber having  seen  a  party  of  gentlemen  at  the  institution  on  last  Saturday 
morning.  I  did  not  go  in  to  dinner  at  twelve  o'clock — the  regular  hour 
of  the  pupils'  dinner — because  the  Teachers'  dinner  was  not  read}'.  The 
-  mi  why  the  Teachers'  dinner  was  not  ready,  was  that  tiny*  were  en- 
gaged in  getting  the  children's  dinner  ready.  Such  an  occurrence  never 
happened  before.  The  regular  rule  is  for  Teachers  to  dine  at  the  same 
time  the  pupil- do.  1  was  engaged  in  sewing,  and  did  not  see  the  dinner 
put  upon  the  table  at  that  time.  Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two  wait 
upon  the  children  at  the  table,  and  sometimes  Mrs.  Clark  comes  down  to 
the  table  herself.  Eliza  Ilarwood  is  one,  and  Mary  Ann  (the  cook) 
another. 

CROSS    EXAMINED    BY    MR.    VAX  HYK.E. 

K  :    rta  were  made  to  keep  the  children  clean  sometimes, but  not  often. 
I  combed  their  beads.     -Mr-.  Clark  soaked  tin-  feet  of  Biary  Ooatea  in 

warm  water  when  she  wat  sick.     I  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  sewing  for 
the  children.     I  have  a  little  assistance  sometimes.     Formerly  I  was  all 
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alone  sewing,  but  for  a  little  time  past  I  have  had  some  assistance.  The 
room  with  the  green  furniture  has  been  a  little  occupied  by  visitors — 
Mrs.  Clark's  own  visitors,  and  not  by  the  Teachers.  Mrs.  Davis,  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  pupils,  has  occupied  it.  Mrs.  Newcomb,  a  young 
lady  friend  of  Mrs.  Clark,  was  occupying  it  the  last  time  Mrs.  Davis  was 
there,  and  Mrs.  Davis  had  to  go  to  town.  Sometimes  Mrs.  Clark  is  kind 
to  the  children.  Mr.  Boe  has  talked  to  me  a  little  bit  in  regard  to  this 
investigation.  He  was  speaking  to  me  about  Mrs.  Clark  not  being  kind 
to  him.  He  did  not  say  an}*thing  about  Mrs.  Clark's  being  turned  out 
of  the  institution. 

RE-EXAMINED   BY    COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  Clark  occupies  seven  rooms  for  herself  in  the  institution. 

M.  CORNELL. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  EOBEETS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  H.  B.  CEANDALL. 

H.  B.  Crandall  sworn  : 

I  have  no  fear  of  being  discharged  by  Mrs.  Clark  if  I  speak  the  truth. 
She  has  treated  me  kindly,  except  when  she  is  in  trouble.  I  was  once 
sent  away  from  the  institution  on  account  of  my  marriage.  I  think  she 
treated  me  unkindly  at  that  time.  She  treats  the  pupils  kindly  some- 
times, and  some  of  them  do  love  her.  She  made  them  Christmas  pres- 
ents every  Christinas,  ami  whenever  some  of  them  would  ask  what  they 
want,  she  would  give;  that  is  why  they  do  love  her.  Some  do  hate  her 
because  she  made  them  do  what  Bhe  wanted, and  they  told  me  that  their 
meals  were  poor.  1  never  saw  her  cruel  to  Daisy.  She  often  told  me 
that  she  loved  the  children;  so  I  judged;  but  sometimes  they  troubled 
her,  which  caused  her  much  displeasure.  The  dinner  last  Saturday  was 
better  than  usual.  The  children  do  have  bread  and  meat  on  their  own 
plate-,  and  more  is  given  them  when  they  ask.  The  Large  ones  have  it 
on  other  plates;  the  little  ones  do  not.  ••  Kxhibit  B"  I  wrote  because  1 
was  mad  at  the  Lady  Managers  and  herself  discharging  me  on  account 
of  my  marriage. 

CROSS    EXAMINED   BY    MR.    VAN    DYKE. 

1  am  a  Teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  the  institution  in  this  city. 
Have  been  there,  exoepl  the  nine  months  when  1  was  away  after  my 
marriage,  since  eighteen  buudred  and  sixty.  Before  J£rs.  Woodthorpe 
and. Mr.  Roe  came,  the  children  did  not  complain  of  anything.     1   lave 

;  .sleeping   in   the   room  with    green   furniture,  but   1    slept   in    other 
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rooms  when  they  had  visitors  to  take  it.  Mr.  Roe  slept  in  it  after  he 
came  from  the  East,  before  I  was  sent  away.  Mrs.  Clark  takes  an  inter- 
est in  the  School  aud  pupils. 

KE-EXAMINED   BY   COMMITTEE. 

I  think  I  occupied  the  room  with  green  furniture  one  or  two  monthsT 
and  Mr.  Roe  about  one  month.     This  was  about  six  months  ago. 

II.  B.  CRAXDALL. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-sixth  clay  of  January, 
eighteen  huudred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  JANE  BASSETT. 

Miss  Jane  Bassett  sworn  : 

I  have  been  in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  in  this 
city  one  year  next  February.  I  am  a  pupil,  but  I  teach  children  to  cro- 
chet every  half  day.  Mrs.  Clark  is  not  kind  to  the  children  ;  1  have  seen 
her  sometimes  cruel  to  Dais}-.  I  love  Mrs.  Clark  a  little  bit — not  much; 
I  do  not  fear  her.  I  am  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  children's  dinner 
last  Saturday  was  better  than  usual,  when  visitors  are  not  expected.  I 
do  not  always  have  enough  to  eat ;  sometimes  I  had  no  dinner  because 
the  food  was  not  good.  The  pupils  do  not  love  Mrs.  Clark;  they  often 
fear  her. 

CROSS    EXAMINED    BY    MR.    VAN  DYKE. 

Mrs.  Clark  is  unkind  to  me.  "When  I  tell  her  that  I  wish  to  go  to  the 
city  with  the  Matron,  or  some  good  person,  she  will  not  let  me  go.  I 
pity  all  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  who  stay  on  the  grounds  all  day ;  they 
get  very  cold;  the)-  have  a  good  room,  but  Mrs.  Clark  don't  let  them 
stay  there  at  all  times.  The  pupils  have  not  loved  or  respected  Mrs. 
Clark  since  1  have  been  there;  but  they  always  fear  her  when  she  tells 
them  to  do  anything.  Mr.  Roe  has  not  said  anything  about  coming  here 
a-  a  witness,  DOr  has  he  often  said  anything  in  my  presence  about  Mrs. 
Clark. 

RE-EXAMINED   BY   COMMITTEE. 

Mrs.  Clark  was  deceitful;  she  put  up  more  cots  in  the  sick  room  than 
necessary.  There  were  six  extra  cots  there;  I  found  some  with  shawls 
on  them  and  no  mattresses. 

JANE  A.  BASSETT. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 
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We,  the  undersigned  pupils  in  the  institution,  (mutes,)  have  had  the 
foregoing  testimony  in  chief  of  Miss  B asset t  interpreted  to  us,  and  know 
the  contents  thereof,  and  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  Mrs.  Clark's  treat- 
ment of  the  pupils,  and  their  affection  and  love  for  her,  we  know  the 
same  to  be  true. 

IIENEY  E.  GIDDIXGS, 
HENEY  A.  DICKSON, 
WILLIAM  M.  EHILLIF, 
JAMES  A.  BASSETT. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  January, 
A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  EOBEETS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


Wednesday,  January  27th,  18G4. 

Committee  met  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the  usual  place. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MES.  0.  C.  PEATT. 

(  On  the  part  of  3Irs.  Clark.} 

Mrs.  0.  C.  Pratt,  sworn : 

I  first  became  connected  with  the  institution  as  Secretary  two  years 
ago  last  September,  and  a  few  months  before  that  I  was  one  of  the  Man- 
agers. I  have  been  out  there  the  first  Thursday  in  every  month,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  ever  since  my  connection  with  the  institution, 
and  have  staid  there  on  those  days  from  two  until  four  and  five  o'clock 
r.  m.,  and  while  there  on  those  days  I  always  read  the  proceedings  of 
the  previous  meeting,  and  if  there  was  any  business,  we  ladies  talked  it 
all  over,  and  acted  accordingly.  I  generally  go  into  the  School-rooms 
and  examine  the  writing,  books,  etc.,  of  the  children — whatever  the}* 
happen  to  be  doing — their  work,  shake  hands,  and  communicate  with 
them  as  well  as  I  can,  to  gratify  them.  1  do  not  know  the  Silent  Lan- 
guage at  all,  luit  1  communicate  with  them  as  well  as  I  can.  I  always 
find  them  looking  neatly  and  well,  because  if  it  was  otherwise  I  -hould 
have  noticed  them  particularly.  1  have  never  seen  any  indication  of 
vermin  or  anything  of  that  kind  among  the  scholars;  I  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing.  J  have  heard  Mrs.  Clark  frequently  Bay  that  she  had 
taken  great  pains  to  eradicate  that  from  children  when  they  first  came 
to  the  institution.  I  never  heard  of  anything  of  that  sort  existing 
among  the  scholars  until  the  commencement  of  this  investigation.  If 
there  nad  been  anything  of  that  hind.  1  think  Mrs.  Clark  would  have 
mentioned  it.  and  1  think  I  Bhould  have  observed  it  myself;  I  was  fre- 
quently close  to  them,and  stood  beside  them.     When   1   have  Been  them 

their  hair  looked  a-  well  as  usual  among   children,  and    as    though  it  had 
been    Combed    and   well    kept.     They  looked    generally   in    good    order 
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throughout,  and  having  sd  much  confidence  in  Mrs.  Clark's  management, 
I  did  not  pay  bo  particular  attention  as  I  would  otherwise  have  done. 
I  have  frequently  been  in  the  dining-room  and  saw  the  children  at  their 
meals,  and  have  been  in  there  when  Mrs.  Clark  did  not  expect  I  was 
coming,  with  my  mother,  Mrs.  Eliza  Parker,  and  we  have  spoken  to- 
gether— my  mother  and  myself — of  the  comforts  they  were  enjoying; 
they  seemed  very  happy,  indeed.  The  food  appeared,  upon  the  table, 
very  nice,  very  good,  and  plenty  of  it.  The  tables  were  clean  and  in 
good  order.  There  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  bread,  light  and  good.  If 
there  had  been  any  defect  in  the  meat  I  should  have  detected  it;  any- 
thing so  terrible  as  that  I  should  have  known  it.  From  my  observation 
of  Mrs.  Clark.  I  have  always  thought  her  conduct  particularly  tender 
towards  the  children,  particularly  the  younger  ones.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  any  door  being  taken  off  near  the  dormitory.  It  could  not 
have  been  for  punishment,  for  if  the  children  had  taken  cold,  or  been 
sick,  such  a  result  would  have  added  largely  to  Mrs.  Clark's  labors. 
There  was  a  boy,  Henry  Dickson,  who  was  hurt  at  the  Industrial  School, 
who  was  taken  into  the  music-room,  where  he  could  be  more  properly 
cared  for — in  the  next  room  to  Mrs.  Clark's.  I  saw  some  of  his  rela- 
tions who  came  to  visit  him  while  he  lay  sick,  and  they  seemed  pleased 
and  satisfied  with  the  care  bestowed  upon  him.  Mrs.  Clark  always 
Bpoke  to  the  children  firmly,  but  kindly — just  as  a  person  should  who 
has  the  management  of  such  children.  I  think  children  of  this  kind 
difi'er  very  widely  in  temper  and  disposition  from  those  in  possession  of 
all  their  senses.  The  blind  are  very  easily  led  to  believe  anything  that 
is  told  them,  and  of  course  if  it  is  of  a  disagreeable  nature  it  sours  their 
temper,  and  makes  them  very  irritable.  If  any  one  should  tell  them 
anything  disagreeable,  and  another  one  tells  them  anything  to  the  con- 
trary, it  is  pretty  hard  to  change  their  minds,  it  is  so  much  more  natural 
to  believe  anything  disagreeable  than  otherwise.  The  deaf  and  dumb 
are  very  suspicious,  because  they  can  see  every  movement,  and,  not 
being  able  to  hear  and  understand,  easily  arrive  at  conclusions  that  some- 
thing is  being  said  derogatory  to  them.  The  deaf  and  dumb  do  not 
agree  with  the  blind.  The}'  seem  to  dislike  the  blind,  and  I  have  seen 
them,  when  told  to  lead  the  blind,  hurry  them  along  very  impatiently, 
and  heard  that  they  did  not  like  to  sit  together  at  the  table  in  the  dining 
room.  The  child  Daisy  I  have  seen  when  I  have  been  there,  generally 
idly  dozing,  perfectly  listless.  When  Mrs.  Clark  has  gone  into  the 
School-room  with  us,  which  she  generally  does  when  the  Lady  Managers 
go  in,  she  invariably  asks  "  Where  is  Daisy?"  She  goes  to  her,  takes  her 
by  the  arm,  and  tries  to  arouse  her,  and  asks  what  makes  her  so  lazy. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  arouse  her,  she  is  so  very  stupid.  Man}-  times  alter 
Daisy  first  went  there,  she  would  ttk  "  What  shall  we  do  with  Daisy?" 
She  seemed  to  have  much  anxiety  concerning  her.  The  anxiety  seemed  to 
be  to  know  what  should  be  done  with  her — whether  she  belonged  to  our 
institution  or  the  Orphan  Asylum.  Dr.  Whitney  thought  she  could  bo 
taught  when  she  first  came;  we  concluded,  after  a  trial  of  six  months, 
that  she  could  not.  She  seemed  to  have  no  memory,  and  was  terribly 
stupid.  She  wore  out  three  books,  and  I  do  not  believe  she  remembered 
a  line  in  them.  With  the  anxiety  was  mingled  an  earnest  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  the  child.  1  have  heard  Mrs.  Randolph  say  that  she  visited 
the  institution  frequently,  and  1  believe  that  she  did  visit  it  as  often  as 
once  or  twice  a  week.     Mrs.  Randolph  has  gone  to  the  Atlantic  States. 
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Mrs.  Dr.  "Whitney  and  Mrs.  S.  Hart,  two  other  of  the  Lady  Managers, 
are  now  in  Europe,  so  that  during  the  past  3'ear  the  management  of  the 
institution  has  devolved  principally  upon  Mrs.  Clark  and  myself.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  special  reason  why  the  hour  for  breakfast  was  fixed  at 
six  o'clock,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  the  boys  being  kept  out  of  doors 
from  breakfast  until  eight  o'clock.  I  do  not  know  of  their  ever  being 
kept  out  in  the  rain,  ami  1  do  not  believe  they  ever  were — it  would  be 
heartless  to  do  so.  To  have  done  so,  would  have  made  any  amount  of 
trouble.  The  children,  sitting  in  the  damp  clothes,  would  have  taken 
cold.  I  believe  that  there  were  stoves  in  all  the  School-rooms,  and  I 
always  found  them  warm  and  comfortable.  I  have  sometimes  said:  "  It 
seems  close  here.  Mrs.  Clark — put.  down  the  windows."  and  she  would 
reply:  "We  do.  as  much  as  we  can,  but  I  am  afraid  of  the  draught  on 
the  children."  In  the  management  of  the  institution,  Mrs.  Clark  has 
consulted  us  fully,  telling  us  every  minutia. 

Question. — Suppose  any  of  the  Teachers  or  children  had  complained  to 
any  of  the  Lady  Managers,  what  would  have  been  done'.' 

Answer. — We  should  have  all  consulted  together;  if  the  charges  had 
been  great,  we  should  have  called  a  special  meeting,  and  acted  upon  the 
matter. 

Q. — Have  any  complaints  been  made  to  any  of  the  Lady  Managers,  to 
your  knowledge,  by  any  Teacher  or  pupil  ?  If  so,  name  them,  and  state 
the  cause  of  complaint. 

A. — I  have  never  heard  of  any  complaints  having  been  made  to  any 
of  the  Lady  Managers. 

Q. — As  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  observe,  what  has  been  the  feeling 
of  Mrs.  Clark  exhibited  towards  the  children? 

A. — Very  kind  and  considerate. 

Q. — How  did  Mrs.  Clark  usually  employ  her  time  ? 

A. — She  has  never  been  away  from  the  institution  for  her  health  or 
pleasure  that  I  am  aware  of,  but  has  been  at  the  institution  constantly, 
except  when  absent  upon  business  connected  with  the  institution,  and 
once  in  case  of  the  sickness  of  her  sister.  While  at  the  institution,  she 
would  look  after  the  comfort  of  the  children  constantly,  and  spend  many 
of  her  leisure  hours  in  doing  fancy  work  for  the  institution.  I  never 
heard  about  the  case  of  Abalino  Lawrence  in  regard  to  his  ears.  or.  if  I 
have,  I  have  forgotten  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Lady  Managers  knew 
everything  that  was  necessary  in  regard  to  the  pupils.  Mrs.  Clark  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lady  Managers  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Striby,  desiring  a 
benefit.  We  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it  She  stated  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  considerable  to  furnish  them  new  clothing, get  them  into 
the  city,  etc.  We  then  concluded  not  to  accede  to  his  request.  This  was 
not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  entered  in  the  minutes  of 
proceedings  of  the  Lady  Managers,  lie  subsequently  came  to  me  and 
Spoke  about  bis  benefil .  and  1  replied  that  I  would  i\o  all  1  could  for  him. 
provided  the  Lady  Managers  were  agreeable  to  it.  1  reported  to  lira. 
Clark"  what  I  had  done,  but  nothing  was  ever  done  about  it.  She  never 
told  me  that  she  had  promised  him  a  benefit,  nor  do  I  recollect  that  Mr. 
Strihy  said  that  she  had  promised    him   one.      1  do  not    know  any  reason 

why  Mr.  Roe  should   be  opposed  to  .Mrs  Clark,  though  recently  I  think 
he  has  oo1    given   her  satisfaction  as  a  Teacher.      I    believe  he  is  an 

aspirant    for   the    position    of  Prinoipal    of  the    institution.      So    far   a-    1 

know,  Sfrfc  Clark  a  sister  did  not   teach  cfoohel  work  to  the  pupils;  it' 

she  hal.  I  think  Mr>.  Clark  would  have  told  me. 
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EXAMINED    BY    COMMITTEE. 

I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  institution  very  often,  except  at 
regular  monthly  meetings.  My  visits  would  average  once  or  twice  a 
month.  I  was  once  there  three  days  in  sucession  during  the  sickness  of 
Mrs.  Clark's  sister.  I  often  conversed  with  the  children  during  those 
visits,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to.  I  never  asked  them  whether  they  had 
enough  to  eat  or  not,  because  I  could  see  that  they  had  plenty  on  the 
table.  I  generally  went  out  at  one  or  two  o'clock,  and  staid  an  hour 
or  two.  Many  times  Mrs.  Clark's  views  and  the  views  of  the  Managers 
would  differ  in  regard  to  the  management,  slightly,  but  not  materially. 
I  do  not  recollect  any  time  when  the  views  of  the  Managers  over- 
ruled those  of  Mrs.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  that  we  always  submitted  to 
Mrs.  Clark's  suggestions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  often  yielded  to 
us.  I  remember  no  particular  instance.  There  would  be  suggestions  all 
around,  and  the  result  would  be  that  we  would  finally  settle  upon  some- 
thing amicably.  I  never  heard  but  that  Daisy  could  eat  everything,  the 
same  as  the  other  pupils.  All  the  information  I  have  concerning  Daisy's 
ability  to  learn  I  derived  from  Mrs.  Clark,  though  I  have  seen  her  fin- 
gering over  a  torn  and  dilapidated  book.  I  have  seen  her  knitting  and 
working  bead  work;  her  knitting  did  not  amount  to  anything.  Mrs. 
Clark  came  in  to  see  me  most  every  day,  when  she  would  inform  me  how 
matters  were  progressing  at  the  institution.  I  was  frequently  consulted 
in  regard  to  the  employing  and  discharging  of  Teachers  and  servants. 
I  know  that  the  Managers  were  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  discharg- 
ing Miss  Lovekin,  previous  to  her  discharge.  She  was  very  deaf.  It  was 
at  a  regular  meeting.  I  do  not  think  the  Managers  were  consulted  in 
regard  to  the  discharge  of  Mrs.  Koe,  nor  in  regard  to  her  employment. 
She  came  out  very  unexpectedly,  as  Mr.  Doe  told  me.  He  did  not  tell  me 
that  he  had  or  had  not  sent  for  her.  I  do  not  know  the  terms  upon  which 
Mrs.  Roe  staid  at  the  institution.  Mrs.  Clark  never  informed  me  that 
6he  had  any  employment  there.  The  Managers  were  informed  and  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  the  diseharge  of  Mrs.  Woodthorpe.  I,  as  one  of  the 
Managers,  never  heard  any  complaints  against  the  institution.  I  never 
heard  any  complaints  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  a  pupil  named  Levi  Cal- 
lish.  I  never  heard  any  complaints  in  regard  to  Mary  Long,  relative  to 
a  want  of  cleanliness.  I  believe  that  Mr  Roe  is  an  applicant  for  the  po- 
sition of  Principal  of  the  institution  from  what  I  have  observed,  not  from 
anything  I  have  heard  that  lie  has  Baid,  particularly.  I  never  have  heard 
any  complaints  relative  to  the  treatment  of  Susannah  (^uelet.  I  do  not 
•he  idea  that  Mi-.  Roe  is  unpopular  with  the  children  from  them,  but 
I  presume  I  have  drawn  my  conclusions  from  what  Mrs.  Clark  has  told 
me.  1  was  present  at  the  dinner  on  last  Saturday,  when  some  of  the 
committee  were  present.  The  dinner  was  a  very  fair  sample  of  dinners 
Dsoally,  so  far  as  my  observation  was  concerned.  I  saw'jimmy  Handley 
about  the  time  an  operation  was  performed  upon  his  eye.  I  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  laid  op  at  all  by  the  operation.  I  never  heard  any 
complaint-  about  his  treatment,  but,  on  the  contrary,  1  think  he  pre- 
ferred  t<>  remain  at  the  institution  rather  than  at  home  with  his  mother. 
His  mother  took  him  away  onoe,  but  he  soon  came  back.  I  never  saw 
or  heard  that  extra  OOtS  were  put  up  that  were  not  DOCeSSary.  1  believe 
I  should  have  known.it  it' it  had  been  done.  1  have  unlimited  contidenee 
in  Mrs.  Clark,  and  1  would  not  consent  to  act  as  Manager  under  any  oilier 
Principal.     Bills  for  supplies  are   never   submitted  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
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agers,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  approval  or  rejection,  neither  for  any  disburse- 
ments. 

MRS.  0.  C.  PRATT,  Secretary. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  tbis  twenty-seventh  day  of  Janu- 
ary, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

II.  L.  DODGE, 

Of  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  M.  A.  DAVOXE. 

EXAMINED    BY   COUNSEL   FOR    MRS.    CLARK. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Ann  Davono,  sworn  : 

I  bavc  a  son  in  the  Deaf.  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution  in  this  city. 
He  is  a  child  who  is  very  apt  to  complain  if  he  is  unkindly  treated,  but 
I  never  heard  him  complain  of  bis  treatment  there.  For  the  last  six 
months  he  has  always  been  anxious  to  get  back  again  when  he  comes 
home.  He  is  fourteen  years  of  age  the  next  October.  I  reside  in  this 
city.  Have  frequently  visited  the  institution,  and  alwaj-s  found  Mrs. 
Clark  kind  and  gentle,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  to  the  pupils.  Mrs.  Clark 
has  always  been  kind  to  my  son,  and  he  has  affection  for  her.  Having 
a  child  in  the  institution,  I  observed  the  treatment  of  the  children  by  Mrs. 
Clark.  I  have  sent  my  children  out  to  see  him  on  SundajT  when  he  has 
been  away  with  Mrs.  Clark  at  the  Pine  Street  Church.  The  children  all 
appear  clean,  fat,  and  well.  I  never  heard  of  Mi's.  Clark's  ill  treatment 
of  the  children.  Some  of  my  family  are  often  there;  they  bad  the  privi- 
lege of  going  whenever  they  pleased,  and  if  there  had  been  anything 
wrong  I  should  have  known  it.  My  son  never  complained  of  being  shut 
out  in  the  rain.  He  would  like  that,  if  it  was  so.  He  liked  to  be  in  the 
rain,  boylike. 

EXAMINED   BY   COMMITTEE. 

My  son  went  to  School  to  Mrs.  Clark's  sister  in  the  States,  before  com- 
ing to  this  State.  1  have  generally  visited  the  institution  once  or  twice  a 
month.  Some  of  my  family  are  there  every  week.  He  comes  home  once 
a  month,  and  sometimes  twice.  I  have  never  been  there  during  meal 
times.     My  son^s  healthy  and  rugged  ;  can  eat  everything. 

M.  A.  DAVOXE. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  Janu- 
ary. A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  VT.  ROBERTS. 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 
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TESTIMONT    OF    MKS.    F.    WEIGHT. 

EXAMINED    BY    COUNSEL   FOR    MRS.    CLARK. 

Mrs.  Frances  Wright,  sworn  : 

I  have  a  daughter  at  tho  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  in 
this  city;  her  name  is  Mary  Ellen  Wright,  and  her  age  is  eleven  years. 
She  never  complained  of  Mrs.  Clark's  treatment;  she  is  always  willing 
to  return  to  the  institution.  I  am  slightly  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hoe,  one* 
of  the  Teachers  at  the  institution.  I  have  often  inquired  of  my  daugh- 
ter in  regard  to  her  treatment  there,  and  she  was  always  satisfied,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance,  when  she  came  home  and  said  one  of  the  Teaehers, 
named  John  Larue,  had  pulled  her  ears.  I  went  out  and  told  Mrs.  Clark 
about  it,  and  he  was  afterwards  dischai'ged;  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  for  that  or  not.  My  daughter  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and  I  know  that 
class  of  children  are  easily  prejudiced  for  or  against  their  Teachers.  My 
daughter  was  kept  cleanly.  Mrs.  Clark  always  seemed  anxious  to  have 
her  return  when  she  was  away,  and  would  inquire  after  her.  She  never 
complains  about  her  food  at  the  institution.  She  entered  the  institution 
the  first  month  it  was  opened,  and  was  there  till  last  June;  she  is  now 
out  to  have  her  ears  doctored.  She  was  at  the  institution  the  week  be- 
fore vacation.     I  consider  her  still  a  pupil  of  the  institution. 

CROSS   EXAMINATION. 

She  has  not  been  taught  any  at -the  institution  since  she  left,  except 
for  the  exhibition.  M3-  child  has  never  complained  of  want  of  food,  or 
of  any  kind  of  ill  treatment,  except  the  instance  above  mentioned. 

FRANCES  WEIGHT. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  EOBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MES.  M.  E.  WAKEMAN. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Wakeman,  sworn  : 

1  reside  in  this  city;  am  acquainted  with  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
Institution;  have  been  connected  with  it  heretofore  as  Manager,  two 
years.  1  have  often  been  in  the  institution  during  the  meals,  both  while  I 
was  Manager  and  since.  Am  not  certain  as  to  tlie  length  of  time  1  was 
Manager.  1  think  tin-  meals  were  suitable  for  the  children,  both  in  re- 
l  to  quality  and  quantity  of  food.  The  children  were  always  kept 
very  clean  and  nice.  Borne  of  the  children  complained  of  the  food — one 
boy  because  he  could  not  have  milk  to  drink  and  pie  to  eat;  this  was  on 
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Tehama  street,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  when  they  always  had 
dessert  once  a  week.  I  have  often  been  out  since  the  institution  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  location,  but  have  never  observed  any  difference  in 
regard  to  the  meals.  Some  of  the  children  came  to  the  institution  in  a 
dreadful  condition,  as  to  vermin  in  the  head;  and  I  should  think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  them  out  in  a  School  of  that  kind,  where 
pupils  are  continually  coming  in.  Mrs.  Clark's  conduct  was  kind  to- 
wards the  pupils,  and  we  thought  she  was  calculated  to  manage  such  an 
institution,  and  that  she  was  doing  her  duty.  My  mother  often  spoke  of 
how  well  she  managed  the  children  and  got  along  with  them. 

EXAMINED    BY   COMMITTEE. 

Since  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  Manager  of  the  institution.  I  have  been 
there,  on  an  average,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  at  all  hours  of  the  day, 
sometimes  at  meal  time  ;  saw  good  bread  baked  at  the  institution,  and 
plenty  of  it.  Whenever  any  ditferences  arose  between  Mrs.  Clark  and 
the  Managers,  as  to  the  management  of  the  institution,  it  was  usually 
decided,  according  to  Mrs.  Clark's  wishes,  by  a  vote  of  the  Managers,  a 
majority  determining  the  matter. 

RE-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    MASTICK. 

From  the  time  the  institution  was  originated  until  it  was  removed  to 
its  present  location,  I  lived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  institution, 
and  was  in  and  out  every  day.  and  at  all  hours — at  meal  times  and  at 
bed  time.  By  reason  of  this,  I  know  how  the  institution  was  then  con- 
ducted, and  the  care  taken  of  the  children  ;  and  since  it  was  removed  to 
its  present  location,  I  know  of  no  change,  except  in  the  improvements 
of  the  building  and  in  the  accommodations  for  the  children.  From  my 
observation,  I  think  Mrs.  Clark  was  always  kind  to  the  children.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  person  in  the  State  of  California  who  could  get  up 
an  institution  and  conduct  it  as  well  as  Mrs.  Clark  has  done. 

RE-EXAMINED   BY    COMMITTEE. 

The  meal  on  last  Saturday  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  every  Saturday 
meal. 

M.  E.  YVAKKMAX. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me.  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  Janu- 
ary, eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv-four. 

II.  L.  DODGE, 

of  Joint  Committee. 


71 
TESTIMONY    OF   L.    WEKTHEIMER. 

x  EXAMINED    BY    COUNSEL    FOR    MRS.    CLARK. 

Leopold  Wertheimer,  sworn : 

I  reside  in  this  city.  I  have  a  daughter  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind  ;  her  name  is  Susan.  She  has  been  there  ever  since 
the  institution  started  until  within  the  last  six  months.  At  first  I  used 
to  carry  her  there  every  Monday  ;  have  been  there  sometimes  every  two 
weeks,  and  sometimes  once  a  month.  Myself  and  wife  have  always  been 
satisfied  with  the  care  taken  of  our  daughter.  My  daughter  bus  never 
complained  ;  she  is  about  twelve  years  of  age  ;  she  is  a  mute.  When  I 
have  been  there  i  have  been  through  the  institution  so  as  to  see  the 
children,  and  I  have  been  there  so  often  that  most  of  them  know  me. 
1  often  saw  Mrs.  Clark,  and  often  not.  The  treatment  of  Mrs.  Clark 
towards  the  children  has  always  been  fair;  I  have  never  seen  anything 
wrong.  Have  seen  the  children  at  their  meals  once  or  twice  ;  the  food 
I  saw  seemed  to  be  good;  the  children  eat  hearty  of  it;  my  daughter 
never  complained  as  to  the  food.  Sometimes  she  did  not  want  to  go  to 
the  institution,  and  sometimes  she  went  there  before  1  got  up  in  the 
morning — just  as  she  had  a  notion.  I  don't  know  why  at  times  she  did 
not  wish  to  go.  She  improved  at  the  institution,  in  her  education,  very 
nicely,  and  she  also  improved  in  her  manners.  She  was  wild  at  first, 
and  I  requested  Mrs.  Clark  to  be  very  strict.  The  child  likes  Mrs.  (Mark  ; 
she  never  seemed  to  have  any  aversion  to  her.  Everything  about  the 
institution  seemed  nice  and  clean  ;  I  have  been  in  the  School-room  and 
in  the  sleeping  ijooms. 

EXAMINED    BY    COMMITTEE. 

I  talk  the  mute  language;  my  daughter  taught  it  to  me.  She  has 
never  complained  to  me;  she  was  always  satisfied.  She  is  a  very  smart 
girl. 

LEOPOLD  WERTHEIMER. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  Jan- 
nary,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

II.  L.  DODGE, 

Of  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  MARY  ANN  DILLON. 

EXAMINED    BY    COUNSEL    FOR    MRS.    CLARK. 

Mi--  Mary  Ann  Dillon,  sworn: 

I  have  been  in  the  institution  sixteen  months  in  February  coining.     1 
have  been   the   cook'.      We  have  a  large  cooking  stove  which  is  sufficient 
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to  do  the  cooking.  The  meat  once  or  twice  has  not  been  good.  I  com- 
plained to  Mrs.  Clark,  and  she  told  me  she  would  speak  to  the  market 
man,  and  I  think  she  did.  It  did  nut  come  so  any  more.  Mrs.  Clark 
always  expected  me  to  do  the  cooking  well.  The  hash  meat  was  chopped 
first,  and  when  fine,  the  potatoes  were  put  in.  Twice  in  the  heat  of 
summer  it  Avas  a  little  sour;  it  might  have  been  more  than  twice,  but  I 
don't  think  it  was.  I  told  Mrs.  Clark  that  the  children  refused  to  eat 
the  hash,  and  the}'  said  it  was  sour.  In  those  cases  nothing  else  was 
given  them  but  bread  and  coffee,  which  they  had  any  way.  Then  Mrs. 
Clark  said  it  would  be  better  to  give  them  cold  meat  and  warm  potatoes 
in  the  morning  for  the  present,  and  also  that  if  the  meat  and  potatoes 
were  not  mixed  over  night,  she  thought  they  would  not  sour.  \Ve  now 
give  them  hash  twice  a  week,  Wednesda}7  and  Sunday  mornings.  The 
bread  missed  a  few  times  when  the  yeast  was  not  good;  it  has  been 
about  three  times  since  I  went  there.  We  get  the  yeast  at  the  brewery 
at  the  Mission.  The  vegetables  arc  the  same  as  used  on  her  table  and 
the  Teachers'.  The  vegetables  used  on  the  pupils'  table  are  squashes, 
beets,  cauliflowers,  beans,  peas,  always  potatoes,  and  sometimes  cucum- 
bers, in  their  season.  Sometimes  the  children  eat  up  all  on  the  table,  and 
sometimes  not.  On  Sunday  mornings  the  hash  is  taken  from  the  same 
dish  for  the  tables  of  Mrs.  Clark  and  the  Teachers.  The  children  got 
sirloin  steak,  and  the  Teachers  and  Mrs.  Clark  porter-house  steak.  Mrs. 
Clark  and  the  Teachers  often  eat  of  the  sirloin  steak.  1  was  engaged  in 
cooking  three  years  and  eight  months  in  New  York,  and  about  eight 
months  in  California,  before  going  to  the  institution.  Mrs.  Clark  comes 
into  the  kitchen  several  times  during  the  day  to  see  what  is  wanting.  I 
have  always  seen  Mrs.  Clark  treating  the  children  very  well ;  never  saw 
her  unkind  to  them  unless  they  have  done  something  wrong,  when  she 
chastises  them  for  it.  I  mean  by  chastising  them,  if.any  one  makes 
complaint  of  the  children  she  talks  to  them  for  it.  If  the  Teachers  make 
a  complaint,  and  they  had  to  be  whipped,  she  would  do  so.  Sometimes 
she  would  lock  them  up;  at  other  times  she  used  to  whip  them.  I  never 
saw  them  whipped.  They  went  up  stairs  to  be  whipped;  the  Teachers 
would  go  up  with  them.  With  my  own  eyes  I  never  saw  them  whipped. 
I  never  saw  any  marks  where  they  were  whipped.  I  know  of  Mr.  Roe 
punishing  one  of  the  children  during  Mrs.  Clark's  absence  in  Sacramento. 
His  name  was  Thomas  Santicock.  He  locked  him  up;  I  don't  know  that 
he  did  anything  else.  The  last  time  Mrs.  Clark  was  at  Sacramento,  Mr. 
Eoc  whipped  a  hoy  named  Columbia,  so  the  boy  said.  I  saw  his  eye  the 
next  day,  and  it  was  bloodshot.  The  children  act  differently  lor  the  hist 
two  weeks  from  what  they  ever  did  before;  they  make  more  complaint. 
The  food  has  been  about  the  same.  I  never  knew  of  Mi-  Roe  doin^  or 
saying  anj-thing  to  prejudice  the  children  against  the  food.  There  baa 
i  no  change  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  since  this  committee 
came  down  here,  to  my  knowledge.  The  dinner  last  Saturday  was  the 
Bame  as  usual  on  that  day.     One  morning  or  evening,  I  don't  remember 

which,  about  four  or  five  months  ago,  Mr.  Ih'e  came  over  from  the  Teach- 
er-' table  and  said  :  "  Mary  Ann.  I  would  not  give  the  children  BO  much 
to  eat."  I  replied,  that  Mrs.  ('lark'  told  me  to  give  the  children  as  much 
as  they  wanted,  only  not  to  waste  it.  lie  said  no  more.  The  Teacher8 
Were   at    the  table  at   the  time       When  the  children  have  been  sick.  Mrs. 

Clark  comes  to  the  kitchen  and  aske  me  if  1  have  anything  cooked  for 

them,  and  if  I   have  not,  she  COOkfl  it  her8elf  and  Bends  it  over  to  them. 
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EXAMINATION    BY   COMMITTEE. 

I  do  not  fear  being  discharged  by  Mrs.  Clark  if  I  testify  against  her. 
She  told  me  that  I  would  be  called  to  testify  about  the  food,  and  told 
me  to  tell  the  truth — nothing  else.  Daisy  eats  a  little  beans,  but  does 
not  like  soup.  On  soup  meals  she  eats  potatoes,  meat,  and  bread;  on 
meals  -when  we  have  beans,  she  eats  a  little  beaus,  potatoes,  and  bread. 
Other  pupils  have  potatoes,  bread,  and  meat  with  their  soup.  Don't 
know  whether  she  ever  went  without  her  dinner  because  she  could  not 
eat  her  food.  I  think  the  pupils  generally  like  Mrs.  Clark ;  I  never 
hear  the  blind  children  sajdug  anything  against  her,  and  I  cannot  talk 
with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  never  heard  them  complain  of  their  treat- 
ment, that  they  did  not  have  enough  to  eat,  nor  of  the  quality  of  tho 
food.  The  same  steak  which  I  cook  for  the  children's  dinner  I  some- 
times take  for  Mrs.  Clark's  breakfast.  Mrs.  Clark  uses  hash  only  on 
Sunday  morning  on  her  table  and  that  of  the  Teachers.  I  never  have 
remarked  more  than  one  peach  at  a  time  on  the  pupil's  plates.  I  always 
wait  on  the  table  at  dinner  time,  except  on  Mondays  and  Tuesdays;  at 
other  times  Eliza  Ilarwood  waits  upon  tho  table.  When  I  wait  upon 
the  table  no  one  assists  me ;  there  is  only  one  of  us  waiting  on  the  table 
at  a  time  ;  the  children  sometimes  assist  each  other.  On  Saturday  last, 
myself  and  the  laundress  (Anna)  waited  upon  the  table. 

her 


Witness  to  mark  :  George  A.  Hill. 


MARY  AXN  X  DILLON, 
mark. 


Subscribed  and  sworn   to  before  me,  this  twenty-seventh  day  of  Jan- 
uary, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


Thursday,  January  28th,  1864. 
Committee  met  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m. 

TESTIMONY  OE  W.  O.  ANDREWS. 

EXAMINED   BY    COUNSEL   FOR    MRS.    CLARK. 

W.  0.  Andrews  sworn  : 

1  reside  in  San  Francisco,  about  opposite  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
Institution.  Have  been  there  all  the  time  since  the  institution  was 
opened;  have  been  in  and  about  the  institution  veiy  frequently  ;  have 
Been  a  good  deal  of  the  children  ;  have  Been  them  every  Sunday,  and  fre- 
quently during  t  lie  week,  and  during  times  of  sickness  have  been  in  every 
day,  and  my  wile  and  daughter  have   been   in  frequently.     I  have  had 

10 
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charge  of  the  Episcopal  Sunday  School  at  the  Mission  for  some  years, 
at  which  the  children  attended  until  within  a  few  months  past — the  chil- 
dren from  the  institution.  Had  an  opportunity  to  observe  them,  and 
frequently  conversed  with  them  on  the  slate  on  Sunday  and  also  during 
the  week.  I  have  frequently  asked  them  questions  in  regard  to  Mrs. 
Clark  and  the  Teachers,  and  almost  invariably  they  replied  that  they 
loved  Mrs.  Clark.  I  felt  a  deep  interest  in  them,  as  I  saw  a  great  deal 
of  them ;  they  attended  my  Sunday  School,  and  two  of  them  became 
members  of  our  Church.  I  acted  as  sponsor  for  them,  in  connection 
with  Mrs.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Randolph.  For  these  reasons,  I  asked  them  a 
great  many  questions.  I  always  thought  the  pupils  there  were  very 
happy — as  happy  as  they  could  be,  considering  that  they  were  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  their  faculties.  I  rarely  go  into  the  institution  without 
going  into  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark's  room.  Have  seen  Mrs.  Clark  with  the 
pupils  often.  In  times  of  exhibitions  andfestivalslhave  frequently  assisted, 
consequently  I  have  had  a  pretty  good  opportunity  of  observing  Mrs. 
Clark's  treatment  of  the  pupils.  I  never  saw  her  happier  than  when  she 
was  around  among  them.  Her  treatment  of  them  was  invariably  kind 
and  affectionate.  The  only  complaint  I  have  ever  heard  against  the  insti- 
tution or  against  Mrs.  Clark  was  from  Mrs.  Woodthorpe  ;  I  do  not  remem- 
ber her  exact  language.  From  a  dozen  different  persons — Teachers  and 
pupils — I  have  heard  contrary  stories.  I  think  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 
children  are  generally  too  artless  to  tell  false  stories.  I  am  confident  that 
the  majority  of  the  stories  against  the  institution  come  from  those  who 
are  desirous  of  getting  the  management  of  it.  Mrs.  "Woodthorpe  was  in 
the  habit  of  running  into  our  house  frequently  of  an  evening,  and  find- 
ing fault  with  Mrs.  Clark.  She  would  observe,  if  I  (Mrs.  Woodthorpe) 
had  the  management  of  it.  things  would  be  very  different.  I  never  saw 
anything  nor  heard  anything  from  others  to  confirm  her  statements  in 
regard  to  cruelty  or  any  ill  treatment  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Clark  towards 
the  children  ;  but  I  never  believed  these  stories,  and  I  was  not  watching 
Mrs.  Clark  to  ascertain  whether  the  stories  were  true  or  not.  I  suppose 
that  I  asked  the  pupils  more  questions  than  I  would  have  done  had  it 
not  been  for  the  stories  of  Mrs.  Woodthorpe.  After  these  inquiries  I  did 
not  believe  that  her  statements  were  true.  I  knew  Miss  Lovekin  as  a 
Teacher  in  the  institution,  and  for  a  short  time  as  a  Teacher  in  the  Sun- 
day School.  She  was  not  an  interested  Sunday  School  Teacher.  Two 
years  ago,  at  the  time  of  examination  at  the  institution,  in  the  presence 
of  quite  a  crowd,  I  remember  Reverend  Doctor  Thrall  and  Doctor  Peck 
as  being  present.  I  had  been  called  upon  by  Mrs.  Clark  to  assist  at  the 
examination.  I  presume  her  reason  for  doing  so  was  that  1  was  then 
Sunday  School  Superintendent,  and  took  an  interest  in  the  children.  On 
that  evening  my  particular  duty  was  to  read  the  programme  and  to  ex- 
plain to  the  audience  what  they  were  exemplifying.  Upon  the  pro- 
gramme was  specified,  in  regular  order,  what  was  to  be  done  that  even- 
ing. Among  other  exercises  were  Scripture  questions  to  be  asked  the 
blind.  When  we  Came  to  these  Scripture  questions.  Miss  Lovekin  refused 
to  ask  them,  and  at  Mr>.  Clark's  request  1  asked  them.  After  her  refusal 
to  ask  them  the  audieiiee  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  her  conduct. 
She  gave  no  reason  for  her  refusal.  She  had  gone  through  with  all  the 
rest,  until  she  came  to  this,  when  she  positively  refused  to  ask  them. 
In  conversation  with  Mr-.  Randolph,  she  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
Bliss  Lovekin,  but  her  exacl  language  I  do  not  remember.  Til'' children 
appeared  cleanly ;  I  never  saw  anything  to  the  contrary.  Bverypor- 
tion  of  the  building  thai  I  ever  was  in  was  a  pattern  of  neatness. 
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EXAMINED   BY    COMMITTEE. 

Miss  Lovekin,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  was  at  the  Sunday 
School  but  a  few  Sabbaths.  I  think  she  did  not  teach  all  the  time  she 
remained  in  the  institution.  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Clark,  that  the  reason 
she  did  not  teach  longer  was  because  she  did  not  believe  in  Sunday 
Schools.  The  substance  of  Mrs.  Woodthorpe's  complaints  were  that 
Mrs  Clark  did  not  treat  the  children  well.  Lucinda  Ford  and  Christina 
Clayton  are  the  two  pupils  who  joined  the  church.  I  have  talked  with 
Hemy  E.  Giddings  and  Henry  A.  Dickson  frequently  relative  to  the 
treatment  they  have  received  prior  to  the  last  few  months,  and  they 
have  invariably  answered  that  they  loved  Mrs.  Clark.  They  always 
said  that  Mrs.  Clark  treated  them  well.  I  remember  Lizzie  Gordon; 
she  is  a  blind  pupil.  I  can  talk  with  blind  pupils  much  more  readily 
than  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  do  not  remember  ever  asking  Lizzie 
Gordon  any  questions  relative  to  the  treatment  of  Mrs.  Clark-  She 
was  not  at  my  house  as  often  as  the  deaf  and  dumb.  From  all  I  have 
ever  gathered,  ray  impression  is  that  Miss  Lovekin  is  an  infidel.  I  heard 
from  Min.  Clark,  among  others,  those  statements  which  went  to  form 
this  impression.  Some  weeks  before  she  was  discharged  I  heard  these 
statements  from  Mrs.  Clark  and  others.  I  know  Mrs.  Clark  was  very 
much  tried  with  her  prior  to  her  being  discharged. 

W.  O.  ANDKEW3. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  Jan- 
uary, eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv-four. 

E.  H.  HEACOCK, 

Member  of  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  ELIZABETH  HUGHES. 

EXAMINED   BY    COUNSEL   FOR    MRS.    CLARK. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  sworn  : 

I  have  resided  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  in 
this  city,  from  the  eighteenth  of  June  last  until  a  week  ago  last  Monday. 
My  principal  business  was  sewing.  I  helped  at  the  meals,  did  washing 
and  ironing,  attended  to  the  children's  clothing — both  making  and  mend- 
ing for  the  boys  ami  girlfl — made  shirts,  pants,  dresses,  and  coats.  The 
children  were  kept  very  correct;  their  clothes  were  changed  twice  a 
week — on  Wednesday  and  Sunday — and  on  Sunday  I  assisted  the  Matron 
in  combing  their  heads.  Once  or  twice  I  found  a  few  vermin  on  one  or 
two.  and  perhaps  in  nine  or  ten  more  I  would  not  find  any  at  all.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  keep  them  cleanly.  Mrs.  Clark  ordered  me  every 
Sunday  to  assist  in  combing  their  heads.  Mrs.  Clark  W88  always  kind 
to  the  children,  so  far  a-  I  -aw  ;  Bhe  treated  them  good,  and  did  all  she 
could  for  them.  I  was  there  mostly  at  meals  ;  the  food  was  always  good, 
and  plenty  of  it.  Mrs  Clark  has  told  me,  repeatedly,  to  give  the  chil- 
dren enough  to  eat.  The  girl  from  the  dining-room,  who  was  waiting 
on  the  children  at  the  time,  told  me  that  Mr.  Roe   told  her  not  to  give 
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the  children  but  one  piece  of  bread  at  tea.  She  answered,  and  said  that 
Mrs.  Clark  told  her  to  give  the  children  plenty  of  bread,  only  waste 
none.  The  girl  who  told  me  this  was  Mary  Ann  Dillon.  The  food  was 
cooked  at  the  institution,  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  it  was  always 
well  cooked.  There  was  no  difference  betAveen  the  bread,  potatoes,  or 
anything  else  on  the  tables  of  children,  Teachers,  and  Mr.  and  Mi  ■-. 
Clark,  except  that  the  coffee  on  the  children's  table  was  a  little  weaker. 
I  assisted  to  put  the  food  in  the  dishes,  ready  to  be  set  on  all  the  tables. 
Have  seen  the  children  frequently  out  in  the  yard;  never  saw.them  kept 
out  in  the  rain.  Mrs.  Clark  was  alwa}-s  very  careful  about  their  not 
catching  cold.  They  had  shoes,  and  if  they  wanted  anything  she  would 
always  see  that  they  got  it  and  were  kept  warm. 

EXAMINED    BY   COMMITTEE. 

I  am  certain  the  children  were  always  kept  cleanly;  I  never  knew 
any  of  them  to  have  vermin  upon  their  heads,  except  what  I  have 
spoken  of.  I  knew  Daisy;  never  was  any  vermin  in  her  head,  and  when 
she  was  sick  Mrs.  Clark  would  come  over  and  see  how  she  was  getting 
along.  I  have  seen  Abalino  Lawrence;  have  combed  his  head  once  or 
twice;  never  saw  any  vermin  in  his  head.  The  Matron  usually  combed 
the  larger  ones.  He  had  a  disagreeable  discharge  from  the  ears,  which 
was  very  offensive.  I  never  syringed  his  ears,  but  I  know  it  was  done, 
because  I  saw  him  going  out  of  the  wash-room  with  the  Matron  to  have 
it  done.  From  breakfast  in  the  morning  until  School  time,  the  children 
were  in  the  yard;  and  if  it  rained  I  suppose  they  were  in  the  School- 
room ;  I  did  not  look  into  it;  I  did  not  see  them  in  the  rain. 

ELIZABETH  HUGHES. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  Janu- 
ary, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  KOBEKTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MBS.  MAEK  BELMAGIM. 

EXAMINED   BY    COUNSEL   FOR    MRS.    CLARK. 

Mrs.  Mark  Brumagim,  sworn  : 

Am  one  of  the  Lady  Managers — have  been  so  from  the  commencement 
of  the  institution  ;  and  within  the  last  few  months,  since  Mrs.  Randolph 
went  away,  have  been  the  Tivasuivr.  Have  visited  the  institution  fre- 
quently.     Have  not  confined  myself  to  visiting  day.  but  have  been  there 

at  all   times,  and   frequently  with  visitors,  and  unexpectedly  t>>  lira. 
Clark — dftener  in  that  way  than  otherwise.     Have  always  felt  a 
interest  in  the  improvement  and  progress  of  the  institution  and  of  the 
pupils.     Have  been  through  the  different  departments.     Have  nol  Been 
any  of  the  oooking  done,  nul   I  know  that  everything  was  particularly 

neat  in  the  culinary  department — more  BO  than   could    be  expected  in  an 
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institution  of  tbat  kind  so  dependent  upon  servants;  and  also  in  the 
other  departments,  particularly  in  the  girls'  dormitory,  where  every- 
thing was  neat  and  in  order,  with  drawers  and  hooks  for  each  one  of 
the  pupils,  respectively.  I  have  never  been  at  the  institution  when  it 
teas  uncomfortable.  It  always  seemed  to  me  very  warm  in  the  School- 
room of  the  blind.  Mrs.  Woodthorpe's  room — 1  thought  too  much  so  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children,  and  have  mentioned  it  to  Mrs.  Clark,  when 
she  would  order  the  room  ventilated — more  air  windows  lowered.  Mrs. 
Woodthorpe  would  appear  to  be  cold.  She  would  have  her  shawl  on, 
pinned  to  the  neck,  at  those  times,  which  I  attributed  to  her  cold  tem- 
perament. There  might  have  been  stoves,  and  I  not  have  noticed  it,  but 
I  don't  remember  of  having  seen  anjr  fire  in  the  School-rooms.  The 
Managers  had  a  special  meeting,  at  which  Mrs.  Clark  told  us  that  she 
had  discharged  Mrs.  Woodthorpe ;  that  the  pupils  were  unmanageable 
under  her.  and  that  she  created  difficulties.  At  the  next  meeting  which 
I  attended.  Mrs.  Clark  told  us  that  Mrs.  Woodthorpe  was  reporting 
stories  against  the  institution,  and  against  her,  (Mrs.  Clark,)  and  the 
management  of  the  institution  generally.  The  character  of  the  reports 
was  of  such  a  scurrilous  nature,  and  so  unreasonable,  that  we  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  pay  an}-  attention  whatever  to  them — to  notice  them 
at  all.  Do  not  remember  to  have  heard  those  reports  from  any  other 
source  except  through  Mrs.  Clark.  I  know  Mr.  Striby,  who  was  a 
Teacher  at  the  School.  The  difficulty  with  him  was  in  relation  to  a 
benefit  which  he  desired,  but  the  Lady  Managers  determined  that  it  was 
not  best  to  do  anything  about  it — if  we  gave  it  to  him,  we  should  have 
to  give  it  to  the  other  Teachers.  I  understood  Mr.  Striby  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Pratt  was  willing  he  should  have  it,  and  he  further  told  me  that 
Mrs.  Clark  was  opposed  to  it,  and  had  sent  him  to  the  Lady  Managers. 
I  told  him  if  the  others  of  the  Lady  Managers  and  Mrs.  Clark  consented, 
that  I  would  make  no  opposition — at  the  same  time,  I  felt  that  he  was 
unreasonable  in  his  request.  I  knew  that  it  would  entail  considerable 
expense  upon  the  institution,  and  great  care  upon  Mrs.  Clark,  more  than 
she  was  able  to  bear  at  that  time.  The  children  would  have  been  obliged 
to  have  new  clothing.  Mr.  Striby  said  he  would  bear  all  the  expenses; 
but  I  felt  that  he  was  not  able,  and  that  he  did  not  realize  what  the 
expense  would  be.  He  never  told  me  that  Mrs.  Clark  promised  to  give 
him  a  benefit,  to  my  recollection.  At  that  time,  I  told  him  that  if  a 
benefit  was  to  be  had  I  was  Avilling  to  assist  about  the  children,  and  in 
relieving  Mrs.  Clark.  Mrs.  Clark  was  always  kind  to  the  children — they 
appeared  to  love  her.  She  had  perfect  control  over  them — more  like  a 
family  than  otherwise.  Mis  Clark  said  to  us:  "I  am  often  obliged  to 
speak  quick  to  the  children ;  you  may  think  I  am  cross,  but  I  don't  feel 
so — I  have  so  much  to  do  that  1  have  to  do  it." 

EXAMINED   BY   COMMITTEE. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  the  time  when  Mrs.  Clark  in- 
formed me  tbat  she  had  discharged  Mrs.  Woodthorpe.  It  might  have 
been  at  one  of  my  casual  visits  at  the  institution.  There  was  quite  an 
interval  between  tliis  and  the  time  when  Mrs.  Clark  told  the  Board  of 
Lady  Managers  that  she  was  circulating  stories  against  the  institution, 
which,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  was  at  a  meeting  held  the  second 
Thursday  in  October.  I  do  not  remember  whether  Mrs.  Clark-  told  mo 
that  Mrs.  Woodthorpe  had  been  discharged  before  or  after  her  (Mrs, 
Woodthorpe's)  return  from  the  country.     I  never  heard  a  lisp  of  a  com- 
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plaint,  cither  from  the  pupils  or  any  other  person,  relative  to  the  insti- 
tution. As  one  of  the  Lady  Managers,  I  had  the  utmost  confidence  in 
Mrs.  Clark's  management,  in  her  integrity,  ability,  and  kindness.  The 
children  I  always  found  universally  happy — I  never  saw  one  of  them 
crying  at  the  institution.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  other  insti- 
tutions of  this  kind,  but  from  an  intimate  friend,  who  was  educated  at  a 
similar  institution  in  New  York  City,  I  have  derived  much  information. 
From  what  I  know  and  have  seen  of  this  institution,  I  think  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  another  person  so  admirably  fitted  in  every  respect 
as  Mrs.  Clark  is  for  the  position  she  occupies.  Her  sympathy  seems  to 
be  entirely  and  wholly  enlisted  with  the  pupils,  and  none  can  so  well 
judge  of  this  as  a  lady  who  constantly  visits  the  institution,  and  sees  the 
workings  and  many  little  kindnesses  and  attentions  bestowed  upon  them. 
I  have  remarked,  with  painfullness,  the  despondency  and  delicacy  of  blind 
pupils  when  they  have  first  entered  the  institution,  and  have  noticed 
with  pleasure  their  improvement  in  health  and  buoyancy  of  spirits  after 
being  there  a  while. 

MRS.  M.  BRUM  AG  IM. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


MRS.  BRUMAGIM,  RECALLED. 

Mrs.  Brumagim,  recalled,  says: 

Frequent]}'  Mrs.  Clark  has  said  to  me,  prior  to  this  investigation,  that 
her  desire  was  to  get  the  institution  in  a  complete  stale,  and  have  it  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  after  which  she  would  then  like  to  surrender  it  ; 
the  occasion  of  these  remarks  was  in  considering  the  trials  and  little 
petty  annoyances  connected  with  the  institution,  which  were  daily  occur- 
ring j  Mr.  Clark  wishing  to  have  her  give  up  the  position,  feeling  that 
it  was  too  much  for  her  to  have  the  care  of  it.  The  Managers  would 
scarcely  allow  her  to  say  this,  as  they  all  felt  that  the  present  success  of 
the  institution  depended  upon  her  remaining  there. 

MRS.  M.  BRUMAGIM. 


Subscribed  and   sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-eighth  da}-  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  I>.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  ROBERTS. 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 
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TESTIMONY    OF    MBS.    J.    J.   WEST. 

EXAMINED    BY    COUNSEL    FOR    MRS.    CLARK. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  West,  sworn  : 

I  have  been  one  of  the  Managers  of  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Blind,  for  the  last  two  years;  I  have  visited  it  once  a  month  during 
that  time  ;  each  time  I  have  been  there  I  have  visited  all  the  rooms  and 
seen  the  children  j  they  were  all  clean  as  children  of  that  class  could  be, 
and  seemed  happy  ;  my  visits  were  on  days  of  the  meetings  of  the  Lady 
Managers,  never  but  once  otherwise.  I  have  not  particularly  observed 
the  culinary  department,  except  the  bread,  which  I  know  to  have  been 
light,  and  very  nice  indeed.  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  Mrs.  Clark's  con- 
duct towards  the  children  has  been  very  kind.  Mrs.  Clark  has  visited 
my  house  frequently  ;  she  lias  always,  whenever  the  institution  has  been 
spoken  of,  expressed  herself  as  very  anxious  for  its  welfare,  though  we 
seldom  talked  on  that  subject  out  of  the  institution.  I  think  Mrs.  Clark 
has  intended  to  do  what  is  right,  and  I  believe  she  has  done  so.  I  was 
present  at  the  meeting  when  Mrs.  Woodthorpe's  reports  came  before  the 
Board  for  consideration.  I  had  also  learned  from  Mrs.  Clark,  before 
Mrs.  Woodthorpe's  discharge,  that  she  (Mrs.  AV.)  was  giving  her  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  and  that  she  intended  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Lady 
Managers  concerning  her  discharge.  At  the  next  meeting,  we  learned 
from  Mrs.  Clark  that  Mrs.  Woodthorpe  had  been  discharged.  I  did  not 
investigate  the  cause  of  Mrs.  Woodthorpe's  discharge,  but  was  informed 
by  Mrs.  Clark  that  she  was  unkind  to  the  children,  calling  them  names, 
etc.  We  had  every  confidence  in  Mrs.  Clark,  and  we  allowed  her  to  act 
independently  of  us  in  those  things;  she,  of  course,  consulted  the  Man- 
agers, but  we  regarded  her  judgment  better  than  ours  in  all  things  rela- 
tive to  the  aftairs  of  the  institution.  Mrs.  Clark,  so  far  as  I  know,  de- 
votes her  whole  time  to  the  institution.  What  1  might  say  regarding 
the  fitness  of  Mrs.  Clark  for  the  management  of  such  an  institution 
would  be  derived  from  the  workings  of  this;  from  my  knowledge,  thus 
derived,  1  think  Mrs.  Clark  is  well  fitted  for  the  position  she  occupies, 
and.  in  tact,  the  only  one  I  know  of  suited  to  the  place. 

EXAMINED    BY    COMMITTEE. 

I  never  have  heard  any  complaints  on  the  part  of  anybody  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  the  children,  or  any  of  them,  by  Mrs.  Clark.  The  Lady 
Managers  were  advised  by  Mrs.  Clark,  at  each  snecessive  meeting,  of 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  institution,  and  were  fully  satisfied  there- 
from that  the  affairs  of  the  institution  were  properly  managed  in  all 
respects  ;  and  I  remember  nothing  whatsoever,  relative  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  institution,  which  we,  did  not  leave  fully  to  Mrs.  Clark. 

RE-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    MASTICK. 

Prom  the  fael  of  never  hearing  any  complaints,  and  from  seeing  the 
institution  in  such  a  flourishing  condition,  are  other  reasons  why  we  gave 
Mr-.  Clark  our  entire  confidence.     The  punishment  of  children  is  always 
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neeessaiy  in  their  management,  and  the  mode  of  doing  it  is  always  left 
with  the  person  having  them  in  charge,  or  with  the  Teachers. 

J.  J.  WEST. 


Subscribed  and  sworn   to  before  me,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  Janu- 
ary, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  EOBEETS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MES.  ELIZABETH  JEFFBES3. 

EXAMINED   BY   COUNSEL   FOR    MRS.    CLARK. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jeffress,  sworn  : 

I  have  a  niece  in  the  institution,  named  Mary  McKail,  aged  thirteen 
years.  She  has  been  there  three  years.  A  mute.  She  is  under  my  con- 
trol and  care.  Her  mother  is  in  the  Insane  Asylum,  where  she  has  been 
three  years.  I  and  my  father  have  visited  the  institution  several  times. 
Sometimes  we  have  had  her  home  once  a  month ;  again,  once  in  two  or 
three  months.  She  always  seemed  happy  and  well  satisfied.  Her  health 
has  always  been  very  good  indeed.  As  far  as  I  could  understand  the 
child,  she  seems  to  be  improving  very  fast.  I  can  understand  her  well  as 
to  her  likes  and  dislikes.  I  have  often  asked  her,  in  writing,  on  the  slate, 
if  she  liked  Mrs.  Clark.  She  answered  that  she  did.  She  always  came 
home  clean  and  neat — no  vermin  upon  her  head.  Never  heard  her  make 
an}'  complaints.  My  children  have  often  been  at  the  institution  to  visit 
her,  and  I  never  heard  them  say  anything  against  anything  that  they 
saw  or  heard  there.  They  attend  the  Public  School  opposite  the  institu- 
tion on  Mission  street.  My  father  went  through  the  buildings  with  Dr. 
Mcintosh  at  one  time,  and  he  reported  that  the  place  was  clean  and  com- 
fortable, when  he  came  back. 

E.  JEFFEESS. 


Subscribed   and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-eighth  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  H.  HEACOCK, 

Member  of  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DE.  JAMES  P.  WHITNEY. 

EXAMINED   BY   COUNSEL   FOR    MRS.    CLARK. 

James  P.  Whitney,  M.  P  ,  sworn: 

I  have  attended  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and   Blind  Institution  in  this  city  in 
my  capacity  of  a  Physician  ever  >incc  it  started — three  years  or  moro 
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since.  So  far  as  ray  observation  has  gone,  the  pupils  of  the  institution 
have  had  sufficient  food — and  that  which  was  good.  The  most  I  know 
about  it  was  from  the  food  supplied  to  those  under  ray  treatment.  Mrs. 
Clark  I  have  always  found  to  be  exceedingly  kind  to  the  pupils  under 
my  treatment,  and  attentive  to  their  wants.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  rumors 
since  this  investigation  commenced  which  surprised  me  as  much  as  any- 
thing 1  ever  heard  in  my  life — so  contrary  to  anything  I  ever  witnessed 
at  the  institution.  In  times  of  sickness,  I  have  visited  the  institution 
almost  daily,  and  at  other  times  I  have  not  been  there  for  two  or  three 
months.  At  these  times,  if  there  was  an}-  case  requiring  it,  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Clark  would  call  at  my  office,  or  send  or  bring  the  patient  for  a  prescrip- 
tion or  treatment.  Mrs.  Clark  always  manifested  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
for  the  relief  of  the  pupils  when  they  were  sick.  She  appeared  to  treat 
them  more  as  a  mother  would  treat  an  unfortunate  child  than  any  other 
way.  I  believe  I  was  sent  for  to  attend  at  the  institution  a  boy  who  was 
injured  at  the  Industrial  School.  Not  being  at  home,  I  could  not  go,  but 
Dr.  Farrar  went  iu  mj-  stead.  For  the  last  three  or  four  months,  not 
being  very  well,  my  partner,  Dr.  Morse,  lias  visited  the  institution  for  me. 
I  saw  the  boy  who  was  injured  at  the  Industrial  School,  after  my  return. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  sent  for  on  the  day  the  boy  was  injured, 
or  not.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  pupil  by  the  name  of  Daisy.  I  prescribed 
for  her  once  or  twice.  I  do  not  recollect  for  what.  AYhen  I  first  saw  her 
at  the  Orphan  Asylum,  with  the  late  Dr.  Gray,  we  decided  that  possibly 
she  might  be  taught  something,  and  we  recommended  that  she  be  trans- 
ferred to  this  institution  for  a  limited  time.  Since  then,  I  have  become 
satisfied  that  she  was  fixed  up  for  examination  at  the  Orphan  Asylum ; 
that  she  is  hopelessly  idiotic,  and  not  a  fit  subjecj  for  the  institution  she 
is  now  in.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  treatment  of  Daisy  by 
Mrs.  Clark,  any  further  than  that  Mrs.  Clark  has  called  my  attention  to 
her  when  I  have  been  there,  as  she  has  to  others  that  she  suspected  need- 
ed attention.  I  generally  gave  the  prescriptions  to  Mrs.  Clark,  when  I 
was  at  the  institution,  when  she  was  in;  but  when  she  was  away,  I  gave 
them  to  the  person  in  charge,  or  left  directions  to  have  them  send  to  my 
office.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  diet  or  food  given  the  pupils  caused  air- 
sickness. I  say,  positively,  that  it  did  not,  as  the  diseases  were  not  of 
the  nature  produced  by  bad  food,  or  by  insufficiency  of  good  food.  The 
directions  I  gave  fur  the  treatment  of  the  pupils  were  always  carried  out. 
I  have  not  visited  cases  in  private  families  wrhere  the  patients  were 
attended  witli  more  marked  solicitude  to  carry  out  orders.  My  wife  was 
frequently  at  the  institution.  She  was  one  of  the  Lady  .Managers.  She 
has  sometimes  been  at  the  institution  for  a  number  of  days  iu  succession, 
when  Mrs.  Clark  was  at  Sacramento. 

EXAMINED    BY   COMMITTEE. 

Dais\-  was  remarkably  clean  and  fixed  up  when  we  saw  her  at  the 
Orphan  Asylum.  She  had  some  knitting  work,  which  she  was  apparently 
engaged  upon,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  she  exercised  her  functions 
upon  it  in  our  presence.  Her  counting  was  accomplished  in  a  peculiar 
way;  she  could  not  count  without  swinging  her  body  hack  and  forth.  I 
am  tiot  employed  at  a  Btated  salary  by  the  month  or  year.  I  attended 
the  institute  gratuitously  until  there  was  some  provision  made  by  the 
State.     Since  then  I  have  charged  for  the  visits  I  have  made,  keeping  a 
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memorandum  of  them,  which  hare  been  paid  for  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark; 
sometimes  charging  for  but  one  visit  if  I  visited  half  a  dozen  at  one  time. 
Cannot  tell  how  many  professional  visits  I  have  made  to  the  institution 
during  the  last  year — probably  twenty  or  more  times.  Don't  remember 
that  1  was  ever  called  upon  in  relation  to  Mary  Coates  ;  it  appears  to  me 
that  I  remember  the  name,  but  cannot  recollect  anything  about  it.  Be- 
lieve I  have  not  been  called  upon  to  attend  Abalino  Lawrence.  There 
were  three  or  four  cases  of  typhoid  fever  at  one  time  in  the  institution 
when  it  was  on  Tehama  street,  one  of  them  being  the  Matron.  Three 
or  four  cases  were  treated  there  until  they  recovered,  but  when  the  Matron 
was  taken  sick,  two  others  were  also  taken  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
three  were  taken  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  which  I  advised,  to  prevent  its 
spreading  among  the  other  pupils,  and  the  disease  extended  no  further 
among  the  pupils,  except  possibly  there  might  have  been  one  case  more. 
It  was  a  prevailing  epidemic  in  the  city  at  the  time.  I  think  this  was 
about  three  years  ago.  The  cases  of  lung  fever  occurred  some  four  or 
five  months  ago;  there  were  three  or  four  cases.  They  originated 
from  the  ordinary  causes — from  colds.  Colds  are  caused  by  atmospheric 
changes,  which  affect  persons  whether  they  remain  in  doors  or  not.  To 
attend  upon  that  institution  as  its  regular  Physician  and  Surgeon,  three 
times  a  week,  with  additional  contingent  visitations  as  might  be  required, 
a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  per  month  I  would  consider  a  very  low  compen- 
sation. 

RE-EXAMINED   BY    MR.    VAN   DYKE. 

I  attended  the  patients  that  were  transferred  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
and  Mrs.  Clark  called  to  see  them  frequently  while  they  were  there,  and 
always  seemed  to  manifest  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  their  welfare. 
From  what  I  have  seen  in  my  observation,  I  consider  Mrs.  Clark  a  suita- 
ble person  to  have  charge  of  such  an  institution,  except  that  her  health 
is  such  that  I  could  not  advise  her  to  do  it  on  her  own  account.  I  should 
consider  it  a  calamity  to  the  pupils  if  her  health  should  so  far  fail  that 
she  could  not  attend  to  them. 

JAMES  P.  WHITNEY,  M.  D. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  B.  S.  BLITZ. 

KXA MIXED  BY  COUNSEL  FOR  MRS.  CLAKK. 

B.  S.  Blitz,  sworn  : 

I  reside  in  San  Francisco.  I  am  a  regular  Detective  Police  Officer, 
paid  by  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  Between  two  and  three 
months  ago,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Burke,  one  of  the  Dady  Managers  of  the  Deaf, 
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Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution,  spoke  to  mo  about  a  lady  by  tbe  name  of 
Woodthorpe  having  been  discharged  from  this  institution  as  a  Teacher, 
and  that  she  had  circulated  or  stated  to  some  parties  that  Mrs.  Clark 
owed  her  some  moncj*  for  services  rendered  as  Teacher;  that  some  of  the 
Lady  Managers  had  inquired  of  Mrs.  Clark  if  she  was  indebted  to  Mrs. 
Woodthorpe,  and  the  reply  was,  that  she  had  paid  her  up — that  the  insti- 
tution did  not  owe  her  an}'thing.  Whereupon,  Mrs.  Burke  requested  me, 
in  behalf  of  the  Managers,  to  find  her,  as  they  did  not  like  to  have  such 
stories  circulated,  as  it  was  an  injury  to  the  institution,  and  ascertain  the 
truth  of  it,  when,  if  anything  was  due  her,  she  should  be  paid  ;  but  I  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  her  at  that  time. 

B.  S.  BLITZ. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-eighth  dajT  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  G.  S.  BANKS. 

EXAMINED   BY   COUNSEL   FOR   MRS.    CLARK. 

G.  S.  Banks,  sworn  : 

I  reside  in  this  city.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind.  I  have  a  step-son  in  the  institution.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  who  entered  the  institution.  His  name  is  Bazilla  Benjamin, 
aged  about  nineteen  years.  He  is  a  mute.  All  I  ever  heard  of  his  treat- 
ment comes  from  his  mother,  who  often  visits  the  institution.  He  used 
to  come  home  every  week,  when  I  would  see  him.  I  have  been  at  the 
institution,  since  his  mother's  death,  three  or  four  times.  He  always 
looked  clean  and  well,  and  his  mother  always  spoke  very  highly  of  Mrs. 
Clark — what  a  good  woman  she  was  to  the  children.  She  deserved  a 
great  deal  of  credit,  she  thought,  for  working  so  hard  as  she  did  to  get 
tne  institution  a  going.  He  always  seemed  to  be  happy  and  contented 
at  the  institution. 

EXAMINED   BY   COMMITTEE. 

I  have  known  my  step-son  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  I  keep  a 
liver}'  .-table  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Shelby — firm  of  Shelby  &  Banks, 
five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  Market  street.  I  was  married  to  my  step- 
son's mother  fifteen  years  ago.  She  died  the  thirty-first  of  May  last. 
The  boy  had  no  home  at  my  house. 

G.  S.  BANKS. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  bundled  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  BO  BERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  ELIZA  HAKWOOD. 

EXAMINED    BY    COUNSEL   FOR   MRS.    CLARK. 

Miss  Eliza  Harwood,  sworn  : 

I  reside  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  in  this  city, 
and  have  done  so  since  it  was  first  started.  I  am  not  under  pay;  I  live 
with  Mrs.  Clark,  and  have  done  so  for  ten  j'ears  and  over.  1  assist  gene- 
rally about  the  institution.  I  am  engaged  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  the 
time,  generally,  for  the  institution.  I  take  care  of  Mrs.  Clark's  room.  I 
do  not  work  as  much  for  Mrs.  Clark  as  I  do  for  the  institution.  I  do  the 
machine  sewing  for  the  children.  I  wait  on  the  children  at  the  table  on 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  at  all  meals,  and  on  other  days  I  always  do  it 
at  supper,  and  sometimes  at  breakfast,  if  there  is  no  one  else  to  do 
it.  I  never  knew  of  any  extra  beds  being  put  up,  and  I  never  put 
up  any  extra  beds.  I  never  counted  the  number  of  beds,  and  cannot 
tell  the  greatest  number  that  were  ever  up.  I  never  knew  the  meat  to 
be  tainted  more  than  two  or  three  times.  I  know  it  has  been  that  num- 
ber of  times.  I  think  it  was  in  the  summer.  Mrs.  Clark  said  she  would 
talk  to  the  market  man  about  it.  The  bread,  usually,  has  been  good, 
but  there  have  been  times,  when  the  3-east  was  poor,  that  it  was  heavy. 
We  got  the  jTeast  from  the  brewery  at  the  Mission.  Mrs.  Clark  has  the 
same  bread  that  the  children  have  ;  it  is  all  mixed  together,  and  when 
that  for  the  children  is  heavy  her's  is  also  heavy.  Some  of  the  children 
have  always  complained,  no  matter  what  they  have — at  some  times 
more  than  others.  Jane  Bassett  is  very  hard  to  please.  I  try  every 
way  to  please  her,  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  do  so;  being  a  large  girl,  I 
try  more  to  please  her  than  I  do  the  others,  but  she  is  very  hard  to  suit. 
According  to  the  bill  of  fare,  the  children  all  have  enough  to  eat.  They 
always  have  fruit  in  the  fruit  season  on  Sundays  at  dinner,  and  also  at 
other  times  at  supper,  and  on  Sundays  at  supper.  If  peaches  are  large 
they  only  get  one,  but  if  they  are  small  they  get  two  or  three,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  children;  the  larger  ones  get  more  than  the  small 
ones.  The  heads  of  the  children  are  washed  in  alcohol.  I  do  not  have 
much  to  do  with  the  children,  except  at  meal  times;  it  is  the  .Matron's 
place  to  take  care  of  their  heads.  I  have  seen  the  Matron  and  Eliza- 
beth Hughes  often  combing  the  boys'  heads.  I  never  saw  any  vermin 
on  their  heads,  though  I  know  it  has  been  so.  The  children  are  not 
allowed  to  go  into  the  School-rooms  unless  the  Teachers  are  with  them  ; 
after  breakfast  they  have  their  work  to  do.  The  blind  children  practise 
their  music  in  the  music-room,  and  some  of  them  in  the  closet  in  the 
other  house,  where  they  practise  on  the  violins.  Some  of  the  ileal'  and 
dumb  boys  sweep  the  School-room — the  larger  ones  saw  and  split  the  wood. 
Some  of  them  are  using  the  g}-mnasium.  I  have  never  known  any  of 
them  to  be  kept  out  in  the  rain,  and  when  they  have  ran  out  I  have 
known  Mrs.  Clark  to  Bend  them  in.  and  she  has  sent  me  down  t<>  -end  them 
in.  and  I  have  often  B6D.1  them  in  myself.  When  1  say  I  sent  them  in.  1 
nuati  I  told  them  to  go  into  the  house,  Out  of  the  rain.  The  music-room 
is  always  open  for  them  to  <j;n  in,  and  there  is  a  large  closel  in  tin1  other 
house,  which  has  a  window  in  it.  where  they  keep  their  hats  and  practise 
The  gentlemen  Teacher-  are  always  there  by  half  pasl  eight,  and  some- 
times at  eight  o'clock.  One  of  them  is  always  thereat  breakfast.  Mr. 
Crandall  sleeps  in  the  building  every  other  week,  and    Mr.  Roe  comes  in 
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the  morning  at  the  six  o'clock  breakfast  the  alternate  week.  Mr.  Cran- 
dall  is  always  with  the  children  after  breakfast.  I  don't  see  Mr.  Roe 
so  much  Avith  the  children  as  I  do  Mr.  Crandall.  The  Teacher  who 
comes  there  at  eight  or  eight  and  a  half  o'clock  is  the  one  who  is  not 
Monitor  for  the  week;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  Monitor  will  be  there 
at  six  o'clock  breakfast.  The  Monitor  has  the  keys  to  the  School-room. 
I  never  knew  of  the  keys  being  taken  out  of  the  Monitor's  hands,  or  auy 
order  to  that  effect,  and  being  taken  into  Mrs.  Clark's  room.  Mr.  Roe 
used  tu  leave  the  keys  when  he  went  home,  and  he  would  request  me  to 
get  them  when  he  came  back  in  the  morning,  before  Mrs  Clark  was  up, 
and  I  would  do  so.  This  was  only  done  twice.  Before  that  he  used  to 
leave  them  in  the  kitchen,  where  he  could  get  them  himself.  I  never 
knew  of  any  objection  being  made  by  Mrs.  Clark,  or  any  one,  to  his  having 
the  keys.  That  time  when  I  got  them  before  she  was  up,  she  told  me  to 
wait  next  time  till  she  was  up.  She  told  me  if  he  did  not  send  the  boys 
for  them  not  to  give  them  to  them,  as  she  did  not  want  the  boys  to  have 
them.  I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Roe  that  Mrs.  Clark  told  me  not  to  give  him 
the  keys  before  she  was  up.  I  did  not  tell  him  why.  Mrs.  Clark  usually 
got  up  about  seven  o'clock.  She  has  breakfast  at  half  past  seven  o'clock, 
and  Bhe  is  usually  up  at  seven.  When  I  was  waiting  upon  the  children, 
once.  Mr.  Roe  said.  "  Eliza.  I  would  not  give  them  so  much  food  ;"  I  think 
he  Baid  bread.  I  said.  ■•  Mrs.  Clark  told  me  to  give  them  what  they  wanted, 
only  not  to  waste  it."  The  spare  bedroom  has  been  used  by  the  parents 
of  the  children  when  they  come — which  they  often  do — by  Mr.  Crandall 
sometimes,  and  Mr.  Roe  had  it  when  he  first  came.  I  know  about  the 
boy  who  was  hurt  at  the  Industrial  School;  I  went  with  Mrs.  Clark,  and 
we  arrived  there  soon  after  he  was  hurt.  I  did  not  see  him  hurt.  We 
did  not  at  first  expect  that  he  would  remain  there  all  night.  Mrs.  Clark 
offered  to  remain  with  him.  Mrs.  Woodthorpe  said  she  would  sta}T,  and 
Mr.  Roe  also  offered  to  sta}T.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  Mrs.  Wood- 
thorpe should  remain.  There  was  a  Surgeon  who  dressed  his  wound; 
he  resided  at  the  Industrial  School ;  Mrs.  Woodthorpe  assisted ;  I  never 
heard  the  Surgeon's  name;  I  did  not  see  him  dress  the  wound;  I  was 
not  in  the  room;  I  saw  him  going  through  the  hall  with  sticking  plaster 
and  shears  in  his  hand,  and  Mrs.  Woodthorpe  afterward  told  me  that  he 
— the  Surgeon — shaved  off  the  hair  and  sewed  up  the  Avound,  and  she 
a>d-;tcd  him.  Soon  after  I  arrived  there  I  saw  the  Surgeon,  as  I  have 
stated.  Mrs.  Clark  and  myself  were  in  sight  of  the  Industrial  School 
when  the  accident  happened.  I  don't  think  it  was  more  than  five  or  ten 
minutes  i'li. in  the  time  we  got  there  before  I  saw  the  Surgeon  going 
through  the  hall,  as  before  stated.  I  only  know  that  I  heard  the  man 
was  a  Surgeon.  The  boy  was  brought  back  to  the  institution  the  next 
morning.  Mr-.  Clark  expected  him  back  that  night,  and  I  left  her 
up  waiting  when  I  went  to  bed,  about  ten  o'clock.  Mrs.  Clark  had  a 
bed  brought  down  and  put  in  the  music-room  as  soon  as  she  got  home. 
It  was  put  there  because  she  thought  he  could  not  be  carried  up  two 
flights  of  stairs,  ami  because  it  was  more  convenient  for  her  to  attend 
him  ;  it  was  right  across  the  hall  from  Mrs.  Clark's  room,  on  the  same 
door.  .Mis.  Clark  told  me  that  the  man  was  a  Surgeon  ;  I  think  I  heard 
Mrs.  Sheldon  speak  of  him  as  a  Surgeon,  but  I  am  not  sure.  .Mrs.  Wood- 
thorpe afterwards  told  me  he  was  a  cook,  but  had  been  a  Surgeon's 
vant.  and  knew  how  to  dr.  ss  wounds,  us  he  had  seen  his  master  dress 
tin ■m.  Afterwards,  at  the  institution,  while  he  was  lying  there  sick, 
Mi--.  Woodthorpe  assisted  in  dressing- his  wounds.  .Mrs.  ("lark,  the  Ma- 
tron, and  myself,  used  to  sec  to  his  meals.     Mrs.  Clark  Bent  for  some  ice, 
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and  made  him  lemonade.  I  am  no  relation  of  Mrs.  Clark;  I  was  in  my 
tenth  year  when  I  went  to  live  with  her;  I  am  now  in  my  twentieth 
year.  Mrs.  Clark  has  uniformly  always  been  kind  to  me  and  to  the 
children  at  the  institution.  I  never  noticed  any  difference  between  her 
treatment  of  Daisy  and  the  other  children.  I  have  never  known  Daisy 
to  be  punished  by  any  one. 


Friday,  January  29th,  18C4 — 9  a.  m. 
TESTIMONY  OF  MISS  ELIZA  HAEWOOD— Continued. 

EXAMINED    BY    COMMITTEE. 

I  have  lived  with  Mrs.  Clark  ten  years,  and  I  receive  no  pay  for  my 
work.  I  am  of  age.  I  live  with  Mrs.  Clark  as  a  member  of  the  family, 
and  I  do  what  she  wishes  me  to.  I  take  care  of  Mrs.  Clark's  rooms — a 
sitting  room,  a  bedroom,  and  her  little  girl's  sleeping  room;  also  the 
reception  room,  and  the  spare  room  upstairs.  I  have  never  known  the 
boys  to  make  the  beds,  or  sweep  out  the  dormitory.  The  girls  and  the 
Matron  do  this.  Some  of  the  children  complain  of  their  food,  that  it  is 
not  good,  no  matter  what  they  have,  while  others  never  complain  at  all. 
Jane  Bassett  does  not  like  the  food — the  coffee  without  cream  in  it,  and 
the  corn  bread.  I  give  her  wheat  bread  in  the  place  of  corn  bread.  She 
is  satisfied  with  that.  I  don't  mean  that  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  her 
in  everything.  I  don't  think  I  ever  have  heard  her  complain  that  she 
did  not  have  enough  to  eat.  She  generally  says  that  she  does  not  like 
hash,  though  sometimes  she  eats  it.  She  also  does  not  like  the  Saturday 
evening  mush.  She  has  bread  instead  of  mush.  All  the  rest  of  the 
children  like  mush.  The  ehildi-en  are  not  allowed  in  the  School-rooms 
unless  the  Teachers  are  there.  They  have  to  go  in  to  sweep  out  the 
room,  but  cannot  remain  unless  the  Teachers  are  with  them.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Teachers  are  in  the  School-rooms  before  School  hours 
or  not.  The  work  that  they  do  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Cran- 
dall  is  varied — some  saw  the  wood,  some  sweep  the  rooms,  some  make 
the  fires,  some  SAveep  the  front  and  hack  stairs  in  both  houses.  The 
keys  were  removed  from  the  kitchen  because  the  cook  would  not  keep 
them.  She  would  not  have  the  trouble  of  them.  When  Mr.  Uoe  went 
home  he  locked  the  door,  to  keep  the  boys  from  going  out  in  the  night, 
and  she  had  to  unlock  the  door  before  he  returned  in  the  morning.  Be- 
tween the  girl  and  Mr.  Roe  there  was  a  little  trouble  about  as  to  who 
should  keep  the  keys.  She  did  not  want  the  trouble  of  unlocking  the 
door  in  the  morning.  This  was  the  cause  of  taking  the  keys  from  the 
kitchen.  One  time  some  of  the  boys  went  out  in  the- night  to  the  Mis- 
sion to  buy  some  fruit.  Mr.  feoe  learned  of  this,  and  afterwards  they 
-were  locked  in  at  night.  A  little  time  after  this.  .Mr.  Roe  asked  me  to 
go  to  Mis.  ('lark's  room  and  get  the  keys.  1  did  not  know  where  they 
were,  hut  he  told  me  that  he  left  them  on  Mrs.  Clark'-  table,  where  1 
found  them,  and  gave  them  to  him.      All  of  the  keys  were  oil  one  string. 

A.fter  the  girl  refused  to  keep  the  keys,  there  was  ft  hook  put   upon  the 

back'  door  of  th.'  building  in  which  they  slept .  It  was  upon  the  out.-ide. 
and  the  girl  would  open  it  to  let  the  children  OUl  into  the  yard  in  the 
morning.      After  this,  Mr.  Hoe  asked  me  once  for  the  keys,  and  I  did  not 
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give  them  to  him,  as  Mrs.  Clark  told  me  not  to  give  them  to  him  again 
until  she  got  up.  The  boys  were  out  of  doors  when  he  called  for  the 
keys.  I  do  not  know  what  he  wanted  of  the  keys.  Miss  Cameron 
always  kept  the  keys  to  her  School-room  ;  Mr.  Crandall  to  his,  when  he 
was  Monitor;  and  Mr.  Roe  when  he  resided  there.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  children  were  allowed  to  play  in  the  School  room  before  School  time. 
They  were  generally  playing  out  of  doors.  The  room  containing  green 
furniture  has  always  been  furnished  the  same  since  the  building  was  fur- 
nished. I  have  always  had  charge  of  it,  except  when  Mr.  Eoe  and  Mr. 
Crandall  occupied  it,  and  then  the  Matron  took  care  of  it.  They  occu- 
pied it  a  good  many  nights — I  cannot  tell  how  many — each  occupying  it 
separately.  Mr.  Crandall  sleeps  most  of  the  time  in  another  room, 
where  there  are  other  single  beds.  Mr.  Eoe  has  not  slept  in  the  building 
since  his  family  moved  away,  some  time  last  year. 

ELIZA  HAEWOOD. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv-four. 

A.  C.  BUFFUM, 

Of  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  DE.  EDWAED  FAEEAE. 

EXAMINED    BY    MRS.    CLARK'S    COUNSEL. 

Dr.  Edward  Farrar,  sworn  : 

I  reside  in  San  Francisco.  I  recollect  the  case  of  a  boy  who  was 
injured  at  the  Industrial  School.  I  could  not  be  certain  who  came  for 
me,  but  think  it  was  Mrs.  Clark;  cannot  tell  what  time  of  day  it  was. 
I  am  a  regular  Physician  and  Surgeon;  received  my  degree  at  London 
and  Edinburg.  Dr.  "Whitney  was  sent  for,  and  I  went  in  his  stead.  I 
think  it  was  in  the  morning.  The  wound  was  two  or  three  days  old 
on  that  day  when  I  first  6aw  it.  The  wound  had  not  commenced  to  heal; 
it  was  not  healing  by  first  intention,  but  had  commenced  to  suppurate. 
Mr-,  (lark  Beemed  anxious  about  the  boy,  and  desirous  of  having  him 
get  well.  She  would  have  sent  for  a  Physician  before,  but  sho  supposed 
it  had  been  dressed  well  at  first;  but  when  she  found  the  boy  complained, 
she  thought  it  hot  t<»  have  Dr.  Whitney.  Mrs.  Clark  gave  him  every 
attention  in  her  power.  The  wound  seemed  to  have  been  done  up  well — 
dr<  Beed  as  well  M  wounds  usually  are  at  first;  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
the  exaet  maimer  after  such  a  length  of  time.  1  think  1  went  out  to  see 
him  four  or  live  times  before  Dr.  Whitney  returned,  which  was  in  about 
a  week,  when  Dr.  Whitney  went  out  to  see  him.  I  left  the  wound  doing 
very  well;  the  boy  seemed  to  be  very  happy  and  cheerful.  The  room 
was  a  pleasant  and  comfortable  one.  The  wound  was  kept  clean,  and 
Continued  healthy.  I  know  Mrs.  Woodthorpe,  who  was  a  Teacher  in 
the  institution.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  anything  very 
favorable  in  regard  to  her  character  as  to  temper;  she  is  hasty  in  her 
temper.  She  was  Governess  Of  my  little  girl,  and  left  me  in  a  very  un- 
handsome manner.     I  think  she  is  a  very  designing  woman. 
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EXAMINED   BY    COMMITTEE. 

When  I  was  attending  the  hoy  before  mentioned  at  the  institution, 
Mrs.  Woodthorpe  acted  as  nurse,  and  assisted  me  in  dressing  the  wound. 
Mrs.  Clark  did  not  assist  in  dressing  the  wound  while  I  was  there.  I 
gave  instructions  to  Mrs.  Woodthorpe  and  to  Mrs.  Clark  about  the  boy's 
food,  and  the  care  of  him.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  a  Surgeon  who 
dressed  the  boy's  wouud  at  first,  or  not.  I  cannot  remember  whether  I 
was  informed  that  it  was  dressed  by  a  Surgeon,  or  not. 

RE-EXAMINED    BY    MR.    VAN    DYKE. 

I  did  not  see  anything  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  properly 
dressed  at  first. 

EDWABD  FAEEAR,  M.  D. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

A.  C.  BUFFUM, 

Of  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  GEDDES. 

EXAMINED   BY    MRS.    CLARK'S    COUNSEL. 

Charles  Geddes,  sworn  : 

I  am  an  architect  bj'  profession.  The  connection  which  I  have  had 
with  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum  has  been  both  as  builder  and 
architect.  I  first  was  employed  as  builder  on  the  first  wing,  which  I 
commenced  on  the  fifth  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  and 
completed  about  the  first  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 
There  was  some  work  to  do  on  the  building  after  the  children  came,  which 
occupied  ahout  two  weeks.  I  was  with  the  children,  in  and  out.  I  was 
quite  well  acquainted  with  a  number  of  them.  I  superintended  the 
arranging  of  the  kitchen,  and  all  the  culinary  department  at  that  time. 
I  was  called  upon  several  times  byllrsrClark  to  superintend  the  arrang- 
ing of  the  desks  in  the  Sphool-roomt,  and  also  in  tin-  arranging  of  the 
Bleeping  apartments,  so  that  each  child  should  have  a  drawer  and  suili- 
oient  wardrobe  hooks.  Mrs.  Clark  Beemed  to  take  a  decided  interest  in 
the  conveniences  for  the  pupils.  1  have  never  seen  anything  connected 
with  the  management  or  treatment  of  the  children  hut  what  was  in  prr- 
fect  harmony.  1  have  never  seen  a  frown  with  her  to  wards  the  children, 
nor  of  the  children  towards  her.  She  has  frequently  Bpoken  the  Bign 
Language,  or  Bigned  to  them,  in  my  presence,  to  show  me  the  mod< 
conversing  with  each  other,  and  always  appeared  on  perfectly  friendly 
terms  with  all  of  them.  I  bave  never  Been  anything  else.  I  think  1 
have  never  been  in  the  room  bul  once  when  they  were  at  their  meals. 

This  was  when  they  first   went    into    the    institution.      They  Beemed   per- 
fectly   satisfied,    ami    apparently    enjoyed    themselves    at    the    tahlevcry 
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much.  I  superintended  the  construction  of  the  second  building,  which 
occupied  about  three  and  a  half  months,  which  was  in  the  fall  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  was  there  very  frequently.  I  found  the 
pupils  just  as  I  bad  left  tbem.  I  never  saw  a  frown,  and  I  never  heard 
of  any  difficulty  or  complaint  by  any  one.  I  passed  through  and  among 
the  children  as  any  one  would  through  their  own  family,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  well  kept,  and  it  now  surprises  me  when  hearing  these 
complaints  to  think  that  Mrs.  Clark  had  kept  them  so  well  as  they  ap- 
peared at  that  time.  At  the  time  of  the  work  on  the  second  building, 
Mrs.  Clark  frequently  showed  me  the  progress  they  were  making  in 
their  education.  Some  of  the  blind  had  been  taught  to  sew.  In  ap- 
proaching them  I  never  suspected  there  was  any  difficulty  or  hard  feel- 
ing whatever.  When  we  approached  them,  the  blind  would  light  up 
with  smiles  upon  hearing  her  voice,  the  mutes  would  seem  pleased,  and 
make  their  little  fingers  fly,  commencing  to  talk  the  sign  language. 
This  was  in  the  fall  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  Since  then  I 
have  only  been  there  two  or  three  times  until  last  summer,  when  I 
superintended  the  erection  of  a  gymnasium,  which  occupied  about  two 
weeks,  when  I  was  there  as  often  as  every  other  day,  at  different  hours 
of  the  day,  during  that  time.  Mrs.  Clark  took  great  interest  in  having 
the  gymnasium  erected.  She  went  out  herself  and  superintended  it,  so 
as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  different  pupils.  I  saw  no  difference 
in  the  relation  between  Mrs.  Clark  and  the  pupils  from  what  I  had  seen 
before.  Those  children  I  had  known  before  seemed  just  as  happy  as 
ever.  I  have  been  there  once  or  twice  since,  and  saw  no  change.  I 
never  heard  a  whisper  or  a  lisp  that  anything  was  wrong  prior  to  this 
investigation. 

CHAELES  GEDDES. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

A.  C.  BUFFUM, 

Of  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  MRS.  CATHERINE  SHELDON. 

EXAMINED    BY    MRS.    CLARK'S    COUNSEL. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Sheldon,  sworn  : 

I  reside  at  the  Industrial  School.  I  am  the  Matron  of  that  institution. 
I  know  about  the  boy  from-  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution,  who 
was  injured  in  Hay  last.  We  expected  the  children,  and  we  saw  the 
omnibus  stop  at  the  gate  and  supposed  that  they  were  waiting  for  some 
one  to  welcome  them.  The  Superintendent,  Mr.  Lynde,  being  away,  I 
sent  one  of  the  girls  to  inform  them  of  that  fact,  and  to  ask  them  up. 
She  returned  and  informed  me  that  some  one  was  injured.  On  repairing 
to  th<-  spot,  I  learned  that  a  mute  boy  and  the  driver  were  injured;  they 
were  brought  to  the  house.    The  boy's  head  was  cut  very  badly.    There 
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was  a  man  on  the  premises  who  had  served  under  a  Surgeon ;  his  name 
was  Shannon.  He  was  cook  of  the  Industrial  School.  Immediately  on 
arriving  at  the  house,  on  learning  that  the  hoy  was  injured,  I  called  Mr. 
Shannon,  knowing  that  he  was  accustomed  to  dress  the  cuts  and  wounds 
of  the  Children  ;  and  he,  assisted  by  .Mrs.  "Woodthorpe,  dressed  the  boy's 
head.  This  was  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Clark,  I  think.  Mrs. 
Clark  went  into  the  room  where  the  boy  was  when  she  came,  but  I  was 
in  another  room  attending  to  the  driver,  and  I  did  not  see  what  she  did. 
I  heard  some  conversation  between  Mrs.  Clark  and  Mrs.  Woodthorpe  in 
regard  to  who  should  remain  with  the  wounded  boy,  but  cannot  state 
what  it  was.     He  appeared  very  comfortable  after  his  head  was  dressed. 

EXAMINED   BY   COMMITTEE. 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  the  night  the  boy  was  hurt,  Mr.  Mc- 
Glynn  came  there  with  a  Doctor,  who  came  on  purpose  to  attend  to  the 
driver.  He  went  into  the  room  and  saw  the  injured  boy,  who  appeared 
comfortable  in  the  bed,  but  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  dressing.  I 
don't  recollect  of  his  making  any  remark  about  it;  the  boy  was  comfort- 
able.    He  onl}*  remained  in  the  room  a  veiy  short  time. 

RE-EXAMINED   BY    MR.    VAN  DYKE. 

I  think  the  understanding  was  that  Mrs.  Clark  was  to  send  a  bed  out 
for  the  boy,  and  one  came  the  next  morning. 

MRS.  C.  SHELDON. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


TESTIMONY  OF  LEVI  CALLISH. 

EXAMINATION    BY   COMMITTEE. 

Levi  Callish,  sworn  : 

I  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath.  I  shall  be  seventeen  years  of 
age  the  fifteenth  day  of  February  next.  My  father  resides  in  Sacra- 
mento. Have  been  in  the  institution  three  years  in  March  next.  I  went 
to  the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed.  My  first  Teacher 
mi  Mrs.  O'Keeffe,  who  was  Teacher  of  Music  and  the  English  branches 

taught  in    the   institution;   the    next  one  was,  I  think,  Mrs.  McKac.  \\h<> 

taught  the  English  branches,  and  the  next  was  Bliss  Lovekin,  I  ana  ao< 
:ive  which  one  came  first.  Tho  next  Teacher  was  Mrs.  Woodthorpe, 
n  ho  was  there,  I  think,  a  little  over  a  year  ;  she  was  alto  Teacher  of  the 
English  branohes.  Mr.  Striby  was  the  biueio  Teacher  after  Sirs.  ( >'K«  ctle 
left.  Hiss  Cameron  came  after  Mrs.  Woodthorpe  left,  and  she  i-  then 
at  the  present  time  After  Mr.  Striby,  came  Mr.  Mueller,  the  present 
Music  Teacher.   Mr.  Rasche  and  Mr.  Roe  also  taught  me  music  at  different 
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times.  I  have  taken  lessons  on  the  piano  and  on  the  flute;  commenced 
taking  lessons  on  the  piano  soon  after  entering  the  institution.  Our 
music  lessons,  when  Mrs.  O'Keeffe  was  there,  were  for  a  part  of  the 
time  every  day,  and  afterwards  three  times  a  week — sometimes  only 
twice  a  week.  I  practised,  when  Mrs.  O'Keeffe  was  there,  from  one  half 
to  three  fourths  of  an  hour,  and  sometimes  an  hour.  She  left  the  insti- 
tution a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Since  she  left  I  had  an  hour  with  Mr. 
Striby,  and  sometimes  an  hour  and  a  half.  "When  two  boys  were  prac- 
tising at  the  same  time  on  the  same  piano,  we  sometimes  practised  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  "We  had  two  lessons  a  week  under  Mr. 
Striby.  He  was  at  the  institution  eight  or  nine  months — I  cannot  tell 
exactly;  he  left  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  term  closed  last  June. 
Since  ^lr.  Mueller  has  been  there  I  have  taken  two  lesson*  a  week  on  the 
piano  and  one  on  the  flute.  I  have  been  studying  reading,  spelling,  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  arithmetic.  I  have  always  been  on  good  terms 
with  all  the  Teachers ;  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  them  ;  I  have 
had  some  trouble  with  Mrs.  Clark.  I  went  out  of  the  yard  without  Mrs. 
Clark's  consent;  on  my  return  she  told  me  not  to  do  it  again.  This  was 
on  the  first  day  after  I  entered  the  institution.  The  next  trouble  was — 
they  had  rice  twice  a  week;  I  could  not  eat  rice;  she  would  not  give 
me  anything  else;  I  had  to  eat  that  or  go  without  my  supper;  I  went 
without  my  supper.  The  first  meal  when  they  had  rice  I  told  Mrs. 
Clark  that  I  could  not  eat  it;  I  did  not  say  anything  more  to  her,  but 
told  my  father  and  mother,  who  gave  me  money  to  buy  crackers  with. 
The  next  trouble  was — I  went  into  the  city  after  some  wheels,  and  took 
the  Sacramento  boat  and  went  home;  went  home  Saturday  and  returned 
the  next  Monday,  by  the  two  o'clock  boat,  with  my  mother.  For  some 
time  after  that  I  had  no  trouble.  I  cannot  remember  all  that  occurred, 
but  I  have  had  lots  of  trouble;  I  have  been  punished  several  times.  One 
time  I  fixed  the  beds — I  and  another  boy — so  that  when  the  boys  got  in 
they  would  fall  down  on  the  floor.  The  next  morning  Mrs.  Clark  sent 
for  us  to  come  up  into  the  music  room;  Mr.  Larue,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Teacher,  was  there;  she  told  us  to  take  off  our  coats  and  kneel  down  on 
the  floor,  when  he  whipped  me  with  a  cowhide;  I  was  close  by  her,  so 
that  I  could  see  her  making  the  sign  to  him  to  whip  me  harder — and  he 
did  whip  me  harder;  it  hurt. me  vary  much  ;  I  cannot  tell  how  much  ;  I 
cried,  but  did  not  halloo;  he  whipped  me  around  the  wrists — cut  the  skin 
so  that  the  scars  could  he  seen  for  two  months ;  it  drew  blood.  She  spoke 
to  me,  and  said  she  was  telling  him  to  whip  me  harder,  and  I  helieve  she 
said  ,;  the  Bible  sa}-s  not  to  spare  the  rod."  I  don't  remember  that  she 
said  anything  else  at  that  time ;  she  said  something,  but  I  cannot  remem- 
ber what  it  was.  except  that  she  told  me  to  put  on  my  jacket.  I  have 
not  beep  whipped  since.  Mrs.  "Woodthorpe  was  the  Teacher  at  the  time. 
I  don't  remember  when  it  was,  but  I  believe  it  was  about  a  year  ago. 
.Mr.  Striby  bad  a  concert  lasl  August,  and  wanted  me  to  play  for  him  in 
vacation  ;  Mrs.  Clark  said  if  I  did  play  for  him  she  would  turn  me  out 
of  the  School.  1  asked  my  father,  who  gave  me  permission,  and  I  played 
for  him ;  Mrs.  Clark  has  not  treated  me  well  since;  sometimes  the  scolds 
me  aid  speaks  cross,  and  I  don't  know  what  it  is  for;  sometimes  she 
speaks  kind.  She  may  not  think-  she  is  cross,  but  I  do.  I  have  not 
always  had  good  victuals  ;  sometimes  the  meat  smells,  and  I  could  not 
eat  it  ;  sometimes  the  potatoes  are  black  inside  ;  sometimes  we  don't  get 
enough  to  eat.  The  bread  is  piled  up  on  a  plate  in  the  middle  of  the 
table;  there  is  not  enough  to  go  around  twice  and  sometimes,  only  once. 
This  has  only  been  since  the  eighth  of  last  September;  before  that  time 
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I  always  had  the  bread  and  everything  else  put  right  on  my  plate.  We 
always  used  to  have  hash  every  morning  until  about  three  months  back 
— I  cannot  tell  exactly  how  long  it  is  back — and  the  bread  and  every- 
thing else  was  mixed  up  on  our  plates;  I  do  not  know  how  it  came  so. 
Sometimes  the  hash  would  smell  so  that  I  could  not  eat  it,  and  then  it 
would  be  all  gone.  We  had  nothing  else  besides  the  coffee  and  bread  and 
hash.  Sometimes  we  would  have  a  piece  of  bread  by  the  side  of  our 
plate,  besides  what  was  in  the  hash.  At  dinner  we  had,  sometimes,  beans 
— beans  would  be  Mondays — I  mean,  before  I  was  moved  to  the  table 
where  I  am  now,  which  was  about  four  months  ago.  Hardly  ever  was 
there  salt  in  the  beans,  and  if  we  asked  for  salt  we  were  told  to  eat  them 
just  as  they  were.  We  always  had  rice  and  molasses  on  Monday  night ; 
Tuesday  noon  we  had  soup.  The  food  was  bad,  generally  speaking,  the 
biggest  part  of  the  time.  One  of  the  servants  told  me  that  the  milk  was 
nearly  all  water.  The  food  at  the  institution  was  a  hundred  times  worse 
than  I  get  at  home  ;  I  never  thought  of  eating  such  food  at  home  as  we 
have  at  the  institution.  Mrs.  Clark  told  me  to  tell  the  legislative  men 
that  I  talked  to  the  children,  and  told  them  that  the  food  was  bad,  which 
made  them  go  out  and  throw  it  up  ;  I  told  her  I  would.  She  wanted  me 
to  tell  this  without  being  asked  any  questions  relating  to  it;  it  was  not 
true  ;  but  I  was  not  going  to  be  a  fool  by  telling  of  myself. %  She  asked 
me  if  I  ever  heard  Mrs.  Woodthorpe  say  that  she  would  be  revenged  on 
Mrs.  Clark,  and  I  told  her  I  did  ;  but  I  never  heard  Mrs.  Woodthorpe 
say  so,  and  I  never  told  the  children  that  the  food  was  bad,  or  in  regard 
to  it ;  they  knew  it,  without  my  telling  them. 

CROSS    EXAMINED    BY    MR.    VAX   DYKE. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  beans  were  cooked  ;  they  did  not  taste  salt. 
Don't  know  whether  there  was  an}-  salt  in  them  or  not.  Don't  know 
how  many  times  the  meat  smelt;  it  was  not  fit  to  eat  half  the  time.  I 
am  well  and  healthy.  I  have  been  pretty  well,  generally.  I  onby  fixed 
the  beds  once.  I  had  been  told  not  to  do  it.  I  don't  recollect  whether 
it  was  before  or  after  the  whipping.  I  don't  think  I  did  right,  but  I  don't 
think  I  ought  to  have  had  such  a  whipping  as  I  had.  I  think  I  did  wrong 
when  I  ran  off  to  Sacramento,  when  I  simply  came  to  town  alter  wheels. 
I  would  not  have  told  Mrs.  Clark  what  I  did  about  Mrs.  Woodthorpe, 
only  she  was  at  me  all  the  time.  I  told  Mr.  Roe,  this  morning,  one  or 
two  things  that  I  would  testily  to.  One  was.  that  one  morning,  being 
late  to  breakfast  and  hungry,  a  big  boy  named  Ransom  Smith  and  my- 
self ran  through  the  kitchen  to  the  breakfast  table,  the  front  door  being 
locked;  this  was  on  Thursday  morning.  Mrs.  Clark  locked  me  tip  and 
fed  me  on  nothing  but  bread  and  water  from  that  morning  until  Satur- 
day night.  1  also  told  Mr.  Roe  that  I  was  going  to  tell  about  how  I  got 
whipped.  He  did  not  ask  me  if  1  was  going  to  till  about  it,  but  I  told 
him  1  was.  Mr.  Roe  knew  it  at  the  time  it  was  done.  1  never  saw  one 
of  the  Lady  Managers  at  tin-  institution  at  meal  time  since  1  have  been 
there.  Mrs.  Clark  ami  Mr.  Roe  both  told  me  that  some  of  the  Lady 
Managers  had  -aid  that  they  had  visited  the  institution  at  all  hours  of 
the  day.  but  I  have  n.ver  BOen  One  of  them  at  meal  time  tor  the  three 
year-  I   have  been  there.      I   have  been  in  the  Station    House    in  this  eity 

only  once;  that  was  for  running  oil'  after  M  r.  Lame  whipped  me.    It  was 
a  little  after  Christmai — year  before  last.    1  oame  into  town  between 

twelve  and  one  ./clock  at  night.      I  went  up  on   Powell  street  to  some  of 

my  friends;  they  were  gone  t"  bed.     1  walked  up  and  down  the  street, 
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in  front  of  the  house,  as  I  did  not  know  how  to  find  my  way  to  a  hotel. 
I  did  not  know  where  there  was  one.  A  man  came  up  to  me  and  asked 
me  if  it  was  cold,  and  saiTl :  li  Come  along  with  me  '."  and  took  me  to  the 
Station  House;  he  told  me  he  would  let  me  out  the  next  morning,  but  he 
did  not  do  it.  1  staid  there  that  night,  the  next  day,  the  following  night, 
and  until  the  middle  of  the  following  day,  when  I  was  taken  back  to 
the  School.  I  made  a  little  mistake.  I  ran  off  once  before  I  went  to 
Sacramento.  I  went  to  one  of  my  friends,  a  Mrs.  Haswell,  on  Third 
street,  who  took  me  back  again.  I  left  the  institution  about  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning — before  breakfast;  staid  there  nearly  half  a  day.  and 
then  she  took  me  back  to  the  institution.  I  never  ran  away  at  any  other 
time.  I  never  told  the  children  anything  about  the  food,  except  when 
we  would  get  to  talking  about  it.  At  one  time,  not  long  ago,  one  of  the 
boys  asked  me  if  I  found  sticks  in  the  tea.  I  said  I  did,  and  he  said  he 
did  too.  That  is  the  only  time  I  ever  spoke  about  the  food,  except  when 
we  got  to  talking  about  it.  That  is  the  only  instance  I  can  recollect  of 
ever  saying  anything  about  it.  I  told  Mr.  lloe  once  about  how  we  had 
bread  and  potatoes  on  the  table,  and  no  meat.  That  was  a  long  time 
ago.  That  is  the  only  time  I  can  recollect.  I  cannot  recollect  that  I 
ever  told  Mrs.  Woodthorpe  anything  about  the  food  being  bad.  I  never 
told  Miss  Cameron  that  the  food  was  not  good,  that  I  can  recollect.  I 
have  told  Mrs.  Clark  about  the  meat  smelling.  I  told  her  I  could  not  eat 
the  rice.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  told  her.  I  dont  remember  ever  telling 
her  anything  else  about  the  food.  Mrs.  Clark  asked  me  if  I  told  about 
the  veal  being  only  one  day  old,  and  I  gave  her  no  answer.  I  did  not  eat 
the  veal,  but  I  saw  the  calf  around  three  or  four  weeks — I  think  it  was 
about  that  time.  I  like  veal  some,  but  not  very  much.  I  would  rather 
have  bread  at  any  time  than  veal.  I  did  not  eat  the  veal,  because  I  did 
not  know  how  old  veal  must  be  to  be  fit  to  eat.  I  heard  nobody  speak 
at  the  table  of  the  veal.  I  think  Mrs.  Clark  told  me  that  the  calf  had 
been  killed.  I  took  a  note  to  Mr.  Roe  from  Miss  Cameron,  yesterday. 
I  think  that  he  told  me  that  I  ought  to  be  examined.  He  did  not  tell 
me  why,  but  he  told  me,  if  I  was  examined,  not  to  be  afraid.  I  saw  him 
at  his  house  on  Wednesday,  between  one  and  two  o'clock.  Mrs.  Clark 
sent  me  out  to  get  my  dinner,  and  told  me  to  come  back  again,  and  1  saw 
.Mi-,  lloe  at  his  house  after  my  dinner — on  my  return  to  the  city.  I  be- 
lieve he  told  me  not  to  be  afraid — that's  all.  Nothing  was  said  about  the 
food,  or  Mrs  Woodthorpe,  that  I  can  recollect  of.  I  had  been  in  the  city 
to  be  examined.  Fixing  the  bedsteads  so  that  they  would  fall  down  is 
the  only  wrong  thing  that  I  have  done,  that  I  can  remember,  at  the  insti- 
tution, except  the  running  away. 

RE-tXAMINLD    BY    COMMITTEE. 

I  could  not  say  whether  Mrs.  Clark  wanted  me  to  tell  this  story  about 
having  told  the  children  that  the  meat  was  bad  for  her  benefit  or  not. 
She  only  told  me  to  tell  it  afl  I  have  told  it  here  to-day.  She  has  talked 
to  me  once  or  twice  about  telling  the  legislative  men  that  I  had  told  the 
Children  that  the  food  was  bad,  and  that  they  threw  it  up.  She  lias 
talked  to  me  every  day  this  week  about  this  examination.  She  did  not 
aak  me  t'i  Bay  anything,  except  what  I  have  stated 

his 
LEVI  H  (ALLISH. 
mark. 
George  A.  Hill,  witness  to  mark. 
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Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  tbis  twenty-ninth  day  of  January 
eighteen  buudred  and  sixtv-four. 

E.  W.  EOBEETS, 

Cbairman  Joint  Committee. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  BY  MPS.  CLAEK. 

Mrs.  Roe  came  to  the  institution  very  unexpectedl}-,  even  to  her  bus- 
band.  He  was  at  tbat  time  occupying  a  small  bedroom.  We  had  to 
give  them  tbe  room  intended  for  a  music  room,  in  the  new  wing.  He 
asked  me  what  would  be  charged  for  his  wife's  board.  I  told  him  I  had 
no  authority  to  take  boarders,  but  she  could  remain  for  the  present.  In 
a  day  or  two  she  proposed  working  for  her  board,  to  which  1  consented, 
giving  her  a  class  I  had  been  teaching  crochet  work.  Erom  the  begin- 
ning she  took  a  dislike  to  one  of  the  pupils,  Evadne  Shirley,  and  sent  her 
out  of  the  room.  The  Matron  complained  to  me  of  the  neglect,  and  I 
sent  her  back  frequently,  every  time  I  knew  it.  When  in  the  institution 
about  four  months,  I  spoke  to  her  in  the  morning ;  received  no  reply. 
Saw  her  again  same  day,  and  asked  her  if  she  was  sick;  still  no  answer. 
Asked  Mr.  Roe  and  Mrs.  Woodthorpe  what  was  the  matter;  both  said 
they  did  not  know.  At  the  usual  hour  the  children  went  to  their  lesson. 
Mrs.  Roe  would  not  teach  them,  but  sent  them  to  me.  Again  asked  Mr. 
Roe  what  was  the  matter;  he  said  Mrs.  Roe  was  not  well.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  same  thing  occurred.  I  asked  Mr.  Roe  if  his  wife  was  Bick. 
"No;  her  bab}T  was  not  well."  The  next  day  the  same  thing  occurred, 
and  no  excuse  given.  All  this  time  Mrs.  Roe  refused  to  speak  to  me, 
and  I  then  told  Mr.  Roe  he  had  better  find  a  boarding  place  for  his  wife 
the  first  of  the  month.     She  left  the  following  day. 

Miss  Lovekin  was  Teacher  one  month  and  a  few  days,  during  which 
time  we  had  an  examination.  She  was  so  deaf  she  could  not  hear 
whether  the  pupils  answered  the  questions  correctly  or  not.  At  the 
examination  she  refused  to  ask  scripture  questions,  and  behaved  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  Reverend  Mi-.  Thrall  said  to  me  that  I  had  better  send 
her  away  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  he  thought  she  was  an  infidel.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  H.  Randolph,  then  present,  told  me  it  would  not  answer  to 
have  such  a  Teacher. 

Mr.  Striby  was  employed  to  teach  from  eight  a.  m.  to  six  p.  m..  two 
days  in  the  week,  if  the  number  of  pupils  made  it  necessary.  At  the 
latter  end  of  the  term  he  wished  the  pupils  to  give  him  a  concert.  I 
made  kDOWD  to  Mr.  Clark  his  wishes,  and  he  said  it  would  never  answer 
to  allow  State  pupils  to  give  any  individual  a  concert.  Most,  if  not  all 
the  Managers  and  myself,  agreed  With  Mr.  Clark.  An  additional  reason 
was.  that  the  children  would  have  to  be  reclothed  with  new  suits.  Mr. 
Striby.  on  being  informed  of  the  decision,  became  very  angry,  ami  used 
very  insulting  language. 

Mrs.  Woodthorpe  is  a  woman  of  very  quick  temper,  and  when  she 
was  angry  injured  the  pupils'  feelings  by  calling  them  ignorant  paupersj 

and  Other  names.      I  did  not  pay  nun  h  attention  to  this,  thinking  it  only 
a  had  habit  Of  hers,  and  no  evil  intended.      At  the  close  of  the  term  last 

Jnne,  she  wanted  t<>  go  with  the  pupils,  to  Bee  them  delivered  t<>  their 
parents — it  being  the  custom  to  have  Borne  one  go  to  take  care  of  them. 
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She  claimed  it  as  a  right,  being  the  eldest  Teacher.  She  was  told  if  she . 
would  go  to  the  office  of  the  California  Steam  Navigation  Company  and 
get  a  free  pass,  she  might  do  so.  (The  company  always  give  a  free  pass 
to  the  pupils  going  and  returning  at  vacation.)  She  went,  I  believe,  as 
far  as  Grass  Valley,  and  returned,  bringing  a  pupil,  Charles  Jones,  and 
presented  a  claim  of  twenty-two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  for  extra  ex- 
penses, which  was  paid  to  her.  She  then  left  the  institution,  stating  she 
was  going  to  Napa.  Shortl}T  after  this,  Mr.  Crandall  came  to  the  insti- 
tute and  handed  me  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Harlan,  of  Yuba 
City,  father  of  one  of  the  pupils,  iu  which  Mr.  Harlan  says  his  boy  had 
been  well  treated  while  he,  Mr.  Crandall,  was  at  the  institution,  and  had 
been  badly  treated  since;  when  Mr.  Crandall  was  going  to  return  ;  what 
steps  were  necessary  to  be  taken  to  effect  a  change,  etc.  Mr.  Crandall 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  Mr.  Harlan  or  his  son — the  boy  having  en- 
tered the  School  after  Mr.  Crandall  left — and  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  it.  In  connection  with  this  letter,  we  soon  ascertained  that 
31  rs.  Woodthorpe  had  been  trying  to  poison  the  mind  of  every  parent 
whose  child  she  had  under  her  charge;- and  when  these  facts  became 
fully  known.  Mr.  Clark  told  me  to  send  a  note  to  her  son's  house,  stating 
that  her  services  were  no  longer  required.  I  did  so.  She  was  hired  by 
the  month,  and  I  did  not  promise  or  expect  to  pay  her  during  vacation. 
In  connection,  I  will  state  that  Mr.  Clark  wrote  to  Mr.  Harlau,  giving 
him  the  facts,  and  invited  him  to  come  with  his  son,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  term,  and  remain  at  the  institution  until  his  anxiety  as  a 
father  was  perfectly  satisfied.  He  and  Mr.  Thresher — who  had  heard 
the  same  stories — came  with  their  boys,  remained  in  town  a  week  or 
more,  visited  the  institution  daily,  saw  what  the  children  had  to  eat, 
where  they  slept,  at  their  studies  and  pla}~s,  and  returned  home  feeling 
that  their  children  wrere  happy  and  well  cared  for,  and  that  the  stories 
they  had  heard  were  without  foundation.  The  letter  is  hereto  attached 
and  marked  [D.] 

The  School-rooms  are  in  the  girls'  wing,  and  were  formerly  left  open, 
but  owing  to  the  girls  going  into  them  with  the  boys,  1  was  forced  to 
make  a  rule  to  have  them  locked  unless  a  Teacher  was  with  them.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Teachers  to  act  as  Monitor  alternate  weeks,  and  to 
be  with  the  boys  from  six  in  the  morning  until  they  retire.  The  Teach- 
ers always  have  the  keys,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  when  circum- 
stances have  forced  me  to  take  charge  of  them  for  a  day  or  two.  This 
has  never  occurred  during  Mr.  CrandaH's  week  as  Monitor.  Whenever 
I  see  the  children  in  the  rain  I  send  them  in. 

The  door  was  taken  off  the  hinges  because  the  girls  were  constantly 

closing  it.     The  Matron,  being  deaf  and  dumb,  could  not  hear,  and  the 

object  of  having  the  door  open  was  that  in   case  any  of  the  girls  were 

taken  sick  daring  the  night,  or  played  too  much  after  going  to  bed,  the 

her  who  occupied  an  adjoining  room  might  hear  tliem. 

It  is  against  the  rules  of  the  institution  for  the  male  Teachers  to  be 
in  the  girls'  apartments;  Mr.  Etoe  was  frequently  in  the  girls'  music 
room  practising  on  the  piano  when  it  was  the  girls'  hour  for  practice, 
and  his  doty  to  be  with  the  boys.  He  was  frequently  requested  not  to 
go  there,  and  told  he  eoold  practice  on  the  boys'  piano  if  he  wished. 
Not  Long  Bines  I  was  ihowmg  Borne  visitors  through  the  buildings,  and 
on  coining  to  this  room,  (girls'  musio  room-,)  I  found  it  locked,  and  .Mr. 

Roe  and  a  young  lady  iii>ide.  1  then  thought  it  best  to  have  a  luck  on 
the  door  that  -Mr.  Hoc  could  not  unlock,  and  acted  in  accordance  with 
what  I  deemed  proper. 

MRS.  P.  B.  CLARK. 
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Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

E.  W.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


[D  ] 


[Private.] 


Mr.  H.  B.  Crandall 


Tuba  City,  Sutter  County,  Cal., 
June  28th,  1863. 


Dear  Sir  : — I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  writing  you  a  few  lines,  to 
inquire  whether  yon  intend  to  return  and  teach  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  In- 
stitution. My  reason  for  wishing  to  know  is,  I  find  that  my  son  is  very 
fond  of  you,  and  wishes  you  to  return.  I  also  feel  very  anxious  on  the 
subject,  for  I  find  since  you  left  that  my  son  is  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  his  present  Teacher,  and  tells  me  that  they  treat  him  very  different 
from  what  they  did  while  you  were  his  Teacher.  I  have  heard  the  same 
from  other  scholars  from  the  same  School,  and  I  find  it  will  be  hard  to 
get  him  to  return  without  he  finds  you  are  going  to  return  as  Teacher. 
I  wish  you  to  inform  me  whether  you  will  return  or  not.  If  you  do 
not,  1,  with  others,  feel  that  we  will  hardly  consent  to  return  our  chil- 
dren unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  department;  and  knowing  that  you 
are  very  popular  with  all  the  patrons  of  the  School,  hence  I  think  you 
Avould  be  the  proper  person  to  teach  in  that  establishment.  If  you  do 
not  return,  I  will  now  ask  you  for  information  :  Supposing  that  the  rest, 
of  the  patrons  of  the  School  feel  as  we  do,  what  would  be  the  mode  of 
a  change  in  the  department,  if  there  can  be  any?  You  will  please  write 
and  give  me  all  the  information  that  you  are  in  possession  of  in  refer- 
ence to  the  School.     By  so  doing  you  will  much  oblige, 

B.  F.  HARLAND. 

N.  B. — Direct  your  letter  to  Yuba  City,  Sutter  County,  California. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT  OF  AZEL  S.  ROE,  Jr. 

San  Francisco,  January  22d,  1864. 

To  the  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind : 

Gentlemen  : — In  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  Bixty-two,  I  saw 
an  advertisement  in  the  paper  for  a  Teacher  in  the  California  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind — the  salary,  one  thousand  dollars 
per  _\ear.  and  board.  Having  resigned  the  position  which  I  occupied  in 
a  similar  institution  in  Baton  Ronge,  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  war,  and  hav- 
ing been  unemployed  for  several  months.  I  wrote  immediately  to  lira 
Clark,  stating  my  age  and  experience  in  teaching,  and  offering  myself 
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as  a  candidate  for  the  situation,  also  inclosing  my  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. By  return  of  steamer  1  received  a  letter  from  her,  accepting  me 
as  Principal  Teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumh.  She  stated  what  would  be 
required  of  me.  and  also  that  if  I  thought  best  to  bring  my  family  she 
presumed  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  residence  in 
the  institution.  Acting  according  to  the  advice  of  many  of  my  friends,  I 
came  alone.  On  the  sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  I 
arrived  at  the  institution,  and  commenced  duties  on  the  eleventh. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  was  the  time  appointed  for  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Lady  Managers.  I  was  introduced  to  the  few  that  were 
present,  and  was  surprised  to  learn  from  them  that  they  had  not  heard 
a  Teacher  had  been  sent  for.  I  know  that  this  circumstance  made  a 
very  unfavorable  impression  upon  my  mind  in  regard  to  the  government 
of  the  institution.  Mrs.  Clark  said  she  attributed  it  partly  to  their  want 
of  interest  in  the  institution,  and  partly  because  they  felt  such  un- 
bounded confidence  in  her  management. 

Feeling  a  particular  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  characters 
and  abilities  of  my  pupils,  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  the  internal 
arrangements,  and  whatever  things  I  saw  wanting  I»  attributed  to  a 
want  of  funds,  as  Mrs.  Clark  had  told  me  that  the  strictest  economy-  had 
to  be  practiced,  and  oftentimes  money  was  spent  from  her  private  purse 
for  the  institution.  For  the  space  of  two  months  after  my  inauguration 
in  the  School,  I  can  think  of  nothing  in  particular  to  complain  of. 

Mrs.  Clark  often  expressed  surprise  at  my  not  bringing  my  Avife  with 
me,  and  would  say:  "  Now,  if  your  wife  was  only  here,  you  would  be 
perfectly  happy."  I  then  gave  her  my  reason  for  not  bringing  her  with 
me,  name]}- :  that  I  thought  1113-  salary  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  her 
board  out  of  the  institution.  She  then  remarked  that  she  did  not  expect 
me  to  pay  her  board  out  of  my  salary,  for  Mrs.  Roe  could  teach  one 
hour  and  a  half  a  day  for  her  board.  "  Shr  was  not  particular,  but 
wished  to  satisfy  the  Lady  Managers."  At  the  same  time,  she  said  to 
me  that  when  the  number  of  pupils  increased  sufficiently  she  might  have 
a  class,  and  receive  a  salary.  I  had  been  waiting  for  encouragement 
of  this  kind,  and  immediately  wrote  for  Mrs.  Roe  to  come  out. 

The  prospect  of  again  engaging  in  her  much-loved  occupation  of  teach- 
ing the  blind  (for  she  had  taught  two  years  in  Virginia,  and  one  in  Baton 
Rouge,  gave  her  courage  to  undertake  the  long  voyage  alone,  with  her 
babe,  nine  months  old.  She  arrived  the  twenty-sixth  (lay  of  November. 
It  was  Boon  after  her  arrival  that  1  saw  the  injustice  and  selfishness  ap- 
pear in  Mrs.  Clark.  She  refused  to  furnish  a  stove  or  fuel  for  our  room, 
the  whole  furniture  of  which  room  was  purchased  by  myself.  After  .Mrs. 
>yage,  she  was  naturally  fatigued,  and  remained  in  her  room  a  day 
or  two.  I  said  I  would  carry  her  meals  to  her  myself,  but  Mrs.  Clark 
remarked  that  my  Wife  had  better  come  to  her  meals,  as  she  did  not  wish 
food  taken  from  the  table.  1  was  actually  obliged  to  go  out  and  buy  food 
for  her,  I  canriol  help  stating  here  that  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Clark  towards 
my  wife  was  brutal.  A  crust  of  bread,  or  any  little  thing  my  baby  could 
eat,  was  forbidden,  and  my  own  purse  furnished  afterwards  whatever  my 
child  needed.  In  noway.  I  solemnly  declare,  did  my  wife  give  cause  for 
such  treatment.  1  made  up  my  mind  then,  thai  any  person  who  could 
impose  npon  a  young  couple.  Far  from  friends  and  home,  and  entirely 
under  her  power.  wa»  not  only  unfit  for  any  position  of  responsibility, 
but  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  State.'    After  that.  I  suv  and  felt 

13 
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the  power  she  had  over  me,  and  could  but  hear  her  insults  with  silence. 

I  soon  was  told  that  she  had  been  much  disappointed  in  my  personal 
appearance.  She  told  me,  herself,  she  wished  I  was  taller  and  older. 
If  I  had  supposed  her  capable  of  such  narrow-minded  views.  1  should 
have  given  her  a  more  minute  description  of  myself,  I  think',  in  my  letter ; 
but,  probably,  I  should  never  have  presented  myself  to  her  fastidious 
eyes. 

1  do  not  speak  thus  particularly  of  these  things  either  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  informing  you,  or  out  of  feelings  of  vindictiveness,  but  in  com- 
pliance with  your  request. 

Previous  to  February  twenty-third,  at  which  time  she  caused  Mrs. 
Eoe's  removal,  she  wished  to  have  her  name  placed  in  the  catalogue, 
among  the  list  of  Teachers.  Mrs.  Roe  objected,  on  the  ground  that  she 
did  not  consider  herself  a  regular  Teacher.  From  that  time.  Mrs.  Clark's 
manner  changed  decidedly,  and  she  appeared  to  improve  every  opportu- 
nity to  annoy  and  make  her  position  unpleasant,  notwithstanding  my 
wife  studiously  avoided  coming  in  contract  with  or  offending  her,  either 
by  act  or  expression. 

When  Mrs.  Cl;irk  desired  her  removal,  I  made  no  remonstrance,  but 
found  a  boarding  place,  and  took  my  wife  there.  Not  being  able  to  pay 
for  board  for  myself  also,  I  continued  to  take  my  meals  at  the  institu- 
tion. My  duties  requiring  my  attention  a  great  part  of  the  day  and 
evening,  I  had  but  little  social  intercourse  with  my  family,  which  made 
my  labors  doubly  hard.  I  will  say  here  that  I  know  of  no  institution  of 
this  kind  in  which  the  Teachers  are  obliged  to  be  separated  from  their 
families  for  such  an  unreasonable  time  as  in  this.  Either  the  Teacher 
has  his  family  with  him  in  the  institute,  or  else  he  has  sufficient  salary 
to  keep  house  or  board  with  them.  In  new  Schools,  like  this,  where  but 
few  Teachers  are  needed,  it  is  right  for  them  to  live  in  the  building,  that 
they  may  be  near  and  attend  to  the  pupils.  But  if  we  are  obliged  to  be 
absent  from  our  family  circle  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  without  being  permitted  to  leave  the  grounds,  it  is  too 
near  an  approach  to  that  curse  which  our  fellow  men  are  striving  to  blot 
out  from  our  beloved  country  on  the  field  of  battle. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  rules  of  our  State  Institution  for  the  1  >i 
Dumb,  and  Blind,  since  the  first  day  of  August  last.  I  have,  in  conse- 
quence, oftentimes  not  had  ten  minutes  conversation  with  my  family  in  a 
week;  and  the  Assistant  Teacher  remains  the  entire  week  at  the  insti- 
tution, his  wife  living  in  town,  at  her  father's,  in  being  obliged  to  be 
on  duty  at  so  early  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  having  had  no  proper 
place  to  remain  in  cold  and  rainy  weather,  my  health  has  Buffered 
greatly,  and  my  Physician  has  told  me  that  such  exposure  will  boob 
wear  out  a  strong  constitution.  Since  I  have  been  a  Teacher  in  this 
School, I  have  not  lost  more  than  six  days  by  illness, although  preferring 
much  to  suffer  from  any  trial  sent  from  God  rather  than  the  angry  re- 
marks of  our  Principal.  1  have  been  in  my  School-room,  and  attending 
to  my  duties,  when  nature  was  almost  exhausted.  1  have  striven  faith- 
fully to  do  all  my  duty  towards  my  unfortunate  pupils,  and  from  the  per- 
son I  would  naturally  expect  advice  and  encouragement,  1  have  only 
met  with  rebuke  ami  some  cutting  remark.  Every  Teacher  <<l'  any  am- 
bition feela  gratified  to  have  hi-  class  visited  and  examined  occasionally. 
Mis.  Clark,  understanding  something  of  the  language  of  si^ns,  would  he 

the  one  naturally  expected  to   visit    the   School-rooms,  and  take  pleasure 

iii  witnessing  the  progress  of  the  pupils ;  hut  I  have  never  been  gratified 
by  a  remark  of  any  kind  from  her  about  the  improvement  of  the  chil- 
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dren  under  her  care.  I  know  this  is  wrong,  and  a  great  neglect  on  the 
part  of  one  holding  the  position  she  does.  I  consider  her  utterly  incom- 
petent to  he  Principal  of  such  an  institution. 

I  am  free  from  all  malice  or  bitter  feeling  towards  Mrs.  Clark.  I  have 
tanght  as  long  as  I  can  under  her  administration.  Should  the  Trustees 
which  the  honorable  members  of  our  Legislature  see  fit  to  appoint  wish 
me  to  take  my  place  again  as  Teacher,  under  a  new  administration,  I 
shall  be  very  bappy  to  accept  it. 

I  came  to  California  expressly  to  teach  in  this  School.  This  is  my 
profession  ;  I  am  dependent  upon  it  to  support  my  family;  and,  most  of 
all,  I  love  it  as  my  life. 

State  of  California. 


e  of  California.  ) 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  J 


Azel  Roe,  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  on  oath  says,  that  he  has  read  the 
foregoing  communication,  and  knows  the  contents  thereof,  and  that  the 
same  are  true,  of  his  own  knowledge. 

AZEL  S.  ROE,  Jr. 

ibscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me.  this  twenty-third  day  of  January, 
A.  1>.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- four. 

E.  W.  ROBERTS, 

Chairman  Joint  Committee. 


AFFIDAVIT  OF  WILLIAM  EDGINGTON. 

William  Edgington,  of  Napa  County,  State  of  California,  being  first 
duly  sworn,  on  oath  deposes  and  says  : 

That  he  has  not  paid  directly  to  .Mrs.  Clark  one  hundred  dollars,  or  any 
other  sum  whatever.  Affiant  further  deposes  and  says,  that  he  paid  Dr. 
by  his  own  hand,  the  sum  of  twenty-live  dollars,  and  sent  by  ex- 
press to  Dr.  Pardee,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars;  and  that  my  wife 
paid  .Mrs.  Clark  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars;  and  that  I  gave  my 
daughter  the  sum  of  twenty-live  dollars,  to  give  Mrs.  Clark.  All  of 
which  sum-  were  paid  by  me  for  Mrs.  Clark. 

his 
WILLIAM  H   EDGINGTON. 
mark. 
Witness  to  mark  :  R.  N.  Sims. 


Bworn  to   and  subscribed  before  me,  this  twenty-third  day  of  Jan- 
uary. A.  1>.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

A.  A.  HUNNEWBLL, 

Notary  Public. 

Colb  lollars  and  fifty  cents  fees.  etc..  and  send  to  me. 

Yours,  etc. 

William   Bdoinqton. 
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LETTER  OF  B.  IL  RANDOLPH. 

Philadelphia,  September  8th,  1863. 
Mr.  P.  B.  Clark,  San  Francisco : 

My  Dear  Friend: — Your  favor  of  the  twelfth  ultimo,  with  forty  dol- 

;    lars  ($40)  inclosed,  was  received  yesterday.     We  were  very  sorry  to 

hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Taber,  who  we  supposed  was  in  better  health 

than  she  had  been.     Please  express  to  Mrs.  Clark  our  deep  sympathy 

for  her  severe  bereavement. 

After  the  receipt  of  your  first  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Ganlandet,  which 
my  wife  mentioned  in  her  letter,  thinking  it  would  be  the  best  course  to 
pursue,  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  institutions,  and  would 
know,  better  than  any  other  person,  where  we  could  look  for  a  Teacher 
to  meet  your  recpiirements.  We  received  no  answer,  but  accidentally 
met  him  at  a  book  store  in  New  York,  as  we  were  on  our  way  to  bis 
residence.  He  knew  of  no  one,  unless  it  was  a  Dr.  Milligan,  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia School,  who  we  might  influence,  and  that  he  would  come  nearer 
your  idea  than  any  one  else.  We  immediately  called  to  see  this  person, 
and  found  him  disposed  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  would 
give  us  an  answer  in  a  few  days.  We  were  pleased  with  his  appearance, 
and  hoped  we  might  have  a  favorable  answer  He  called  to  see  us,  and 
after  finding  that  the  building  was  unfinished,  and  that  his  compensation 
would  not  be  greater  than  he  now  receives,  and  his  position  not  as 
agreeable — he  now  being  employed  but  four  hours  each  day — he  declined 
the  offer.  We  think,  however,  that  he  might  be  pursuaded  to  accept 
the  position  of  Principal,  provided  Mrs.  Clark,  after  his  arrival  in  Cali- 
fornia, was  satisfied  with  his  qualifications.  He  is  married,  and  is  not 
now  required  to  live  in  the  institution.  He  said  he  knew  a  young  man 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  who,  he  said,  was  an  under  Teacher  with  him, 
that  might  be  disposed  to  go. 

We  leave  here  in  October;  therefore,  there  is  no  time  to  hear  from 
you.  We  think  you  had  better  write  to  Mr.  Ganlandet  and  request  him 
to  engage  Dr.  Milligan,  provided  he  is  satisfied  with  him,  and  believes 
him  suited  to  be  the  Principal  of  our  institution.  I  would  not  take  the 
responsibility  of  sending  him  to  California,  even  if  you  wrote  for  me  to 
do  so.  No  one  but  a  person  like  Mr.  Ganlandet  could  judge  of  his  quali- 
fications, and  I  think  he  is  capable  of  doing  so. 

If  Mrs.  Clark-  desires  to  have  some  person  relieve  her  of  her  present 
burden,  I  think  this  will  be  a  good  opportunity  for  her  to  do  so.  I  do 
not  think,  as  scarce  as  good  Teachers  are.  that  we  can  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  a  competent  person  in  any  other  way.  We  might  engage  the 
person  Dr.  Milligan  mentioned,  hut  there  is  no  certainty  that  he  will  he 
better  than  Mr.   Roe. 

I  did  hope  we  would  get  the  Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  complete 
the  building,  and  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  fatal  detect. 

.\s  I  said  beforfi,  we  hope  to  leave  here  in  October,  provided  We  can 
have  tin;  two  besl  -learners  on  this  side  and  the  Pacific.  I  was  very 
glad  'to  hear  of  the  defeat   of  the  ( 'op  perl  leads,  and  the   election  of  Low. 

Everything  looks  favorable  to  a  close  of  the  war.     When  Charleston  is 
taken  I  think  it  will  end.     1    do   not   think    the  South  will  he  very  sub- 
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missive,  but  they  will  have  been  conquered,  and  the  masses  will  compel 
the  leaders  to  adjust  the  difficulty. 

Mrs.  Eandolph  sends,  with  me,  her  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Clark. 

Sincerely,  your  friend, 

B.  H.  EANDOLPH. 


SUBPOENAS  FOR  THE  DEFENCE. 

Personally  served  subpoenas  upon  the  within  named  parties,  to  appear 
before  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  to  investigate  the  work- 
ings  of  the  San  Francisco  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum,  for  the  de- 
fence : 


Mrs.  J.R.  West, 

Mrs.  Mark  Brumagim, 

Mrs.  A.  Grant, 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey, 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Pratt, 

Mrs.  Louis  Wertheimcr, 

Mr.  Louis  Wertheimer, 

Mrs.  C  J.  P.  Wright, 

Dr.  J.  P.  Whitney, 

John  Center, 

Wm.  A.  Boyd, 

—  Perry, 

Mary  Dillon, 

Ann  Phelan, 


Elizabeth  Harwood, 
Mrs.  Wake  man, 
W.  O.  Andrews, 
Mrs.  Devine, 
H.  B.  Crandall, 
Miss  M.  Cornell, 
Mary  Ann  Dillon, 
Anna  Phalon, 
Elizabeth  Hughes, 
C.  Geddes, 
George  Banks, 
Mrs.  Jeffreys, 
Mrs.  Sheldon, 
Levy  Callish. 


Informing  them  of  the  contents  of  the  subpoena,  this  thirtieth  day  of 
January,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
After  diligent  search,  not  found: 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Burke  (sick), 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Ilolbrook, 
Mrs.  Frank  Brooks, 


Mrs.  G.  Bell, 
Mrs.  Price, 
Mrs.  Lowenbersr. 


B.  S.  BLITZ, 
Scrgeant-at-Arms,  Joint  Legislative  Committee. 


SUBPOENAS  FOR  THE  STATE. 

Personally  served  subpoenas  upon  the  within  named  parties  to  appear 
before  tho  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legislature,  to  investigate  the  work- 
ings of  the  San  Francisco  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum,  on  behalf  of 
the  State : 
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Mrs.  Georgians  Wood  thorp, 

Mrs.  Lawrence, 

Mr.  Stril'v. 

Dr.  0.  II."  Pardee, 

P.  B.  Clark, 

Azel  S.  Eoe, 


J.  P.  Whitney,  M.  D., 

Mary  Gordon, 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Clark,  with  records 

and  documents,  etc.,  of  the 

institution ; 
Levi  Callish. 


Informing  them  of  the  contents  of  the   subpoena,  this  thirtieth  dlly  of 

[anuarv.  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 
After  diligent  search,  not  found  : 


Constantine  Mueller, 


Minnie  Mary  Gordon. 


B.  S.  BLITZ, 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  Joint  Legislative  Committee. 


[EXHIBIT   A.] 

Placerville.  March  4th,  18G3. 

My  Dear  Friend  : — How  do  you  do  ?  I  hope  you  are  well.  I  would 
like  to  write  you,  and  let  you  know  that  I  am  very  well.  I  was  very 
glad  to  come  home.  Emma  Downey  is  at  home  now;  I  was  helping 
Emma  out.  I  have  two  letters  from  Emma;  she  told  me  Mrs.  Clark  did 
not  want  Emma  to  go  home;  she  said  that  I  was  coming  hack  in  one 
month.  I  will  never  go  hack.  Emma  was  very  glad  to  get  home;  she 
told  me  her  mother  thanks  me  very  much  for  helping  Emma  out.  Mr. 
Eoe  wrote  a  letter  to  Emma  ;  he  said  I  was  coming  hack  to  School  one 
month.  I  am  not  going  hack.  My  mother  thanks  you  very  much  for 
taking  me  to  the  Doctor.  Tell  the  Doctor  I  am  very  well ;  I  thank  the 
Doctor  very  much.  I  want  to  see  our  old  Teacher.  Mr.  Crandall,  very 
much  ;  he-  is  a  good  man.  How  is  Miss  Cornell  ?  Tell  her  that  I  would 
like  to  see  her  very  much.  Give  my  love  to  Jane  See  and  Anna  Bissell. 
Tell  Louisa  that  I  am  very  glad  to  get  home.  I  want  to  see  Louisa,  and 
Christina,  too,  bad.  Tell  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  that  1 
would  like  to  see  them.  Give  my  love  to  your  daughter.  I  want  you 
to  write  as  soon  as  you  get  this  letter  from  me. 

From  your  affectionate  friend. 

MABY  A.  COATBS. 

(J.    WOODTHORI'E. 


[EX  11  I  Bl  T    B.] 

Virginia  City,  October  22d,  i 

Iff  Dkab   Friend: — I  remember  the  promise  thai  I  said  I  would  write 

you.     To-day  I  have  time  enough  to  write.     As  my  palm  ^<i~  the  hand  is 
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sore  which  I  am  writing  with,  you  must  excuse  the  ugly  ■writing,  as  I 
cannot  try  to  write  well.  I  believe  it  is^the  felon,  though  I  can  write. 
Since  I  left  you.  have  been  well,  with  the  exception  of  the  band;  but  the 
water  that  we  do  drink  is  unusually  bad.  I  like  this  scene  very  well.  I 
am  working  at  the  Spanish  mine,  at  four  dollars  a  day.  I  think  the 
wage  around  her  is  fair,  and  is  better  than  the  wage  that  I  earned  at  the 
institution.  Last  week  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Miss  Cornell,  and  have  not 
received  any  from  her.  Has  she?  You  will  ask  her,  if  you  please. 
There  is  a  small  School-house  in  this  city ;  I  tried  to  get  you  a  situation, 
but  they  said  the  Teacher  |  female)  is  engaged  for  one  year.  I  know  you 
will  not  like  this  very  much  as  bad  as  1  do  and  I  don't  think  I  will  stay 
much  long.  I  will  go  home  next  January,  and  never  will  come  back, 
because  the  water.  I  notice,  all  the  time  is  surely  bad,  and  this  place  is 
very  well  known  as  an  unhealthy  place.  San  Francisco  is  the  best  place 
lever  met  in  this  new  world.  How  is  Mrs.  Clark?  I  don't  want  to 
know  !  I  am  going  to  let  the  Governor  know  all  what  I  know  of  her 
since  I  commenced  to  teach,  as  well  as  you  do.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  all  the  children  are.  I  do  love  them  as  ever,  as  if  I  am  their  father. 
How  are  your  children  ?  Send  my  love  to  them  all  so,  God  knows,  and 
God  will  bless  them  as  long  as  they  live.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  write 
me  as  soon  as  you  receive  this,  for  I  want  to  know  something  at  the 
institution.  Give  my  love  to  the  little  beloved  land) — T  forget  her  name 
— 1  believe  S.  Kelly,  a  Spanish  blind  girl,  and  also  all  the  scholars  of 
yours.  You  will  not  despise  me.  my  dear  friend,  for  Ave  arc  great  travel- 
lers over  all  the  world,  and  Mrs.  Clark  is  of  a  small  potato.  I  am  sure 
that  she  is  a  worthless  Christian.  1  will  always  remember  her  wrong 
doing  toward  me  that  I  have  been  as  good  servant  to  her  I  see  a  such 
thing  very  wrong  and  unjust.     Do  write  me  as  soon  as  you  receive. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  B.  CRANDALL. 


[EXHIBIT    C] 

Mis.  Clark  made  me  troublesome  often.     She  deceives  us  often.     She 
am  anxious  to  get  money  to  use  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  she  don't,  I  Si 
We  don't  taste  bad  hash  this  morning.     She  gives  us  to  eat  bad  beef.     I 

know  Mrs. eat  new  meat  often.     We  all  know  her,  and  is  sly  and 

Cunning.     I  know  her  hate  us  all. 

Write  by  H.  E.  GIDDING. 


MAJORITY  AND  MINORITY  REPORTS 


OF   THE 


dtfltnmiite  on  dfkfos  d  Senate, 


IN    THE 


CONTESTED  ELECTION  CASE  OF 

Charles  II.  Randall  vs.  J.  W.  IR,w», 

WITH  DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  SAME. 


O.    M.    ("I. AVI \B STATE    PRINTER. 


^I^VJORITY    EEPOET. 


Mr.  President  : — The  Committee  on  Elections,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  matter  of  the  contested  election  case  of  Randall  vs.  Haskin,  have 
had, the  same  under* consideration,  and  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report : 

The  grounds  on  which  Randall,  the  Contestant,  claims  that  he  is  enti- 
tled to  the  seat  now  held  in  this  Senate  by  said  Haskin,  are.  1st — That 
sai'd  Haskin  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  legal  votes  of  the  Twelfth 
Senatorial  District  at  the  last  general  election  tor  the  office  of  State  Sen- 
ator, and  that  he.  the  said  Randall,  did  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes 
bo  given  at  said  election;  2d — That  the  said  Haskin  has  never  been  a 
citizen  or  qualified  elector  of  said  Twelfth  Senatorial  District. 

To  sustain  the  first  allegation,  the  Contestant  claims  that  the  Twelfth 
Senatorial  District  is  composed  of  the  County  of  Tuolumne  alone,  and 
refers  the  committee  to  a  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one.  page  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  statutes  of 
that  year.  Bection  twelve,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"Section  12.  The  County  of  Tuolumne  shall  he  the  Twelfth  Senato- 
rial District,  ami  shall  elect  two  Senators,  and  also  three  Members  of  the 
Assembly." 

"Which,  it  is  claimed,  is  the  last  law  passed  on  that  subject,  and  which, 

in  the  las!  section,  repeals  all  laws  in  conflict  therewith.     The  Contestant 

further  claims  that  said   election  was  held   by  virtue  of  a  proclamation 

1  by  the  Governor  of  this  State,  and  which  calls  for  the  election  of 

ators  in  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  composed  of  the  County 

of  Tuolumne.     The  Contestant  also  produced  the  certificate  of  election 

I  by  said  Haskin,  which  declares  that  he  was  duly  elected  Senator  from 

the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  composed  of  the  County  of  Tuolumne, 

and  was  issued  to  said  Haskin  by  the  County  Cleric  of  Tuolumne  County, 

and  referred  the  committee  to  page  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 

tion  forty-one,  Wood-  which  declares  that  when  officers 

elected  by  districts,  thai  the  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  the  County 

k  of  the  county  coming  first  in  alphabetical  order.     The  <  lontestant 

also  introduced  as  evidence  a  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  subsequent 

to  the  passage  of  the  apportionment  law,  which  attached  Mono  County 


to  the  Count}*  of  Calaveras  for  representative  purposes,  which  bill  did 
not  receive  the  signature  of  the  Governor,  and  failed  to  become  a  law. 
which  action  of  the  Legislature,  the  Contestant  declares,  plainly  shows 
that  the  members  were  aware  that  they  had  failed  to  provide  for  Mono 
County,  and.  so  far  as  the}'  could  do  so,  provided  a  remedy  by  attaching 
it  to  the  County  of  Calaveras.  The  Contestant  also  proved  to  the  com- 
mittee that  at  the  time  the  County  of  Mono  wus  created  it  was  formed 
principally  from  territory  taken  from  the  County  of  Calaveras,  and  that 
none  of  the  territory  forming  said  county  was  taken  from  the  County  of 
Tuolumne.  It  was  also  shown  to  the  committee  that,  at  the  time  the 
apportionment  was  made,  the  population  of  Calaveras  County,  hefore 
Mono  was  taken  from  it,  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  County  of 
Tuolumne;  and  therefore  the  Contestant  claims  that  if  Mono  is  not 
attached  to  any  county  by  law  for  representative  purposes,  that  it  prop- 
erly belongs  to  the  County  of  Calaveras,  if  to  any. 

The  committee  have  carefully  examined  all  the  points  made  by  the 
Contestant  on  this  subject,  and  find  that  questions  of  law  alone  are  in- 
volved, and  believing,  as  they  do,  that  in  the  decision  of  questions  of  this 
character  laws  should  be  so  construed,  if  possible,  as  to  secure  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  State  the  most  sacred  of  all  rights — the  right  of  repre- 
sentation— have  come  to  the  following  conclusion,  to  wit :  That  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  the  Legislature 
passed  a  law  creating  the  County  of  Mono,  the  eleventh  section  of  which 
reads  as  follows:  "The  County  of  Mono,  for  representative  purpo 
shall  be  attached  to  the  County  of  Tuolumne,  and  shall  be  attached  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  Seventh  Senatorial  District  ;  and  for  judicial  pur- 
poses, shall  be  attached  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  Sixteenth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict until  otherwise  provided  by  law;"  which  section,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  is  still  in  force,  so  far  as  the  same  attaches  Mono  to 
Tuolumne  for  representative  purposes  ;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  Mono 
has  heen  otherwise  provided  for  by  law.  neither  do  we  think  that  the 
twelfth  section  of  the  subsequent  law  cither  repeals  or  in  any  manner 
interferes  with  the  language  of  this  section  ;  but  that  so  long  as  Mono 
was  attached  to  Tuolumne  for  representative  purposes,  and  no  other 
special  disposition  was  made  of  it  by  law,  that  it  still  continues  to  1 
attached,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  the  Senatorial  District  has 
been  changed  ;  nor  do  the  committee  believe  that  this  can  be  said  to  be 
a  forced  or  partisan  construction,  for,  since  eighteen  bundled  and  sixty- 
one,  the  people  of  the  two  counties  have  so  construed  the  law.  and  ; 
elected  Senators  and  Members  of  the  Assembly,  and  they  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Legislature  as  being  lawfully  elected,  and  lor  a  p<  riod  of 
three  years  this  question  ha--  never  been  raised  before.  In  coming 
to  this  conclusion  the  committee  believe  that  they  are  bin  securing 
to  the  people  of  Mono  County  the  right  of  being  represented  in  this 
Legislature  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  and  laws. 
far  a-  the  Becond  allegation  of  the  Contestant  is  concerned,  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  the  committee  on  the  first  concludes  the  second, 
for  it  is  not  claimed  that  Mr.  Qaskin  is  not  a  resilient  of  Mono  County  ; 
and  if  it  were,  if  we  conclude  that  Mono  is  a  part  of  the  Senatorial 
trict.  then  so  far  as  the  Contestant  i>  concerned  it  would  make  no  di 
ence  whether  he  was  or  not,  lor  it  is  conceded  that  in  the  Counties  of 

Mono  and  Tuolumne  he  received  more  legal  VOteS  than  did  the   Coir 

ant — so  that  if  be  could  not  hold  his  Beat  by  reason  of  his  being  a  doh« 
resident,  then  Randall  could  not.  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  receivt  a  ma- 
jority 01  the  votes  cast. 


Your  committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution  : 

That  Charles  II.  Randall  is  not  entitled  to  the  seat  now  held 
in  this  Senate  by  J.  W.  Haskin,  as  Senator  from  the  Twelfth  Senatorial 
District. 

E.  C.  GASKILL. 

Chairman  : 
W.  II.  LEONARD, 
J.  W.  MOYLE, 
W.  E.  LOYETT. 


MINOEITY    REPORT. 


Mr.  President: — The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  Senate  Committee 
on  Elections,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  contested  election 
of  Honorable  J.  W.  Haskin.  begs  leave  respectfully  to  report  and  sub- 
mit, that  be  dissents  from  the  correctness  of  the  facts,  as  also  the  con- 
clusions of  both  law  and  fact  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee. 

The  minority  of  your  committee  deem  the  report  of  the  majority 
incorrect  on  matters  of  fact  in  this,  to  wit: 

First — It  is  not  claimed  by  the  Contestant,  as  stated  in  the  majo 
report,  that  Honorable  J.  W.  Haskin  never  has  been  a  citizen  of 
Twelfth  Senatorial  District. 

Second — It  was  shown  by  the  Contestanl  that  at  the  time  the  appor- 
tionment was  made,  to  wit:  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  the 
County  of  Tuolumne  contained  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  more  while  population  than  the  County  of  ( 'alaveras,  including  that 
portion  of  Mono  County  which  was  detached  from  the  County  of  Cala- 
veras, and  was  not.  as  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  committee.  u about 
the  sa 

Third — The  Contestant  did.  before  the  commit  tee.  deny,  and  do.  - 
deny,  that    Honorable  .1.  W.  Haskin  ever,  at  any  lime,  either  resided  in 
the    Twelfth    Senatorial    District    or  in    the   County  of  Mono,  or  that    he 
ever  was  a  qualified  elector  of  said  district  <>r  county. 

The  minority  of  your  committee  respectfully  submits  the  following 
a  statement  of  the  material    facts  in  tliis  case,  as  shown    by  evidence  or 
admit  ted  by  the  incumbent  of  the  office  before  your  committee : 

/  irst — Thai  Honorable  .1.  W.  Haskin  had  been  forseveral  years  a  resi- 
dent of  this  Stale,  was  a  married   man.  ami.  previous  to  the  spring  of 

teen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  resided  in  different  parts  of  t 
but  for  a  short   period  anterior  to  the  Bpring  of  eighteen   hundred  and 
sixty-three  be,  together  with  his  family,  resided  in  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; that  hi-  family  continued  to  reside  in   the  City  of  San    brain 
during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  still  reside  th< 
that  about   the  month  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-th 
the  Honorable  .1.  \V.  Haskin  went  to  Aurora  on  business  connected  with 
a  mining  operation  at   that   place,  where  he  continued,  generally,  until 
about    tie   tenth   of  September,  eighteen    hundred  and    sixty-throe,  at 
which  time,  according  to    his  own    statement,  he  went  I       B  port,  in 


Mono  County,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  acquire  a  residence  and  hold  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  of  this  State. 

It  was  also  shown  and  admitted  before  the  committee  that  the  State 
boundary  line  passes  three  and  a  third  miles  west  of  the  Town  of  Aurora, 
and  that  Aurora  is  in  the  Territory  of  Nevada. 

It  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Ilaskin  that  the  facts  hereinbefore  stated 
were  the  only  evidences  he  had  to  show  that  he  had  at  any  time  resided 
either  in  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District  or  in  the  County  of  Mono. 

The  minority  of  your  committee  would  further  report  and  submit, 
that  whether  the  Contestant.  Charles  H.  Randall,  is  entitled  to  a  seat 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  is  by  no  means  the  only  question  submitted 
to  your  committee  ;  that  if,  upon  examination  of  the  law  and  the  facts, 
it  should  appear  that  the  Contestant,  Mr.  Randall,  is  not  entitled  to  a 
seat,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Honorable  J.  W.  Ilaskin  is.  Mr.  Ran- 
dall is  admitted  to  be  a  qualified  elector  of  the  State,  and  as  such,  is 
deemed  to  have  the  right  to  contest  the  right  of  Mr.  Ilaskin;  ami  as 
one  of  the  grounds  of  eontesl  is  that  Mr.  Ilaskin  never  was  a  resident 
or  qualified  elector  of  the  district  which  he  claims  to  represent, it  is  the 
right  of  the  Contestant  to  submit  the  question  to  the  Senate. 

Whether  the  electors  of  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District  may  be  rep- 
resented  upon  this  floor  by  one  legally  incompetent,  by  no  means  in- 
terests or  affects  electors  of  the  Twelfth  District  alone — it  afreets  the 
whole  State;  and  to  suffer  or  quietly  submit  to  it  would  bring  the  law 
into  contempt,  and  utterly  destroy  the  dignity  and  respect  that  is  of 
right  due  to  the  office  of  Senator. 

The  minority  of  your  committee  would  therefore  respectfully  submit 
to  the  Senate  the  question  of  law:  whether  Mono  County  is,  or  was  at 
the  last  general  election,  a  part  of  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District;  and 
whether,  if  it  is,  the  present  incumbent.  Honorable  J.  W.  Ilaskin,  is  en- 
titled to  a  scat  on  this  Moor  as  a  Senator. 

The  minority  of  your  Committee  would  further  report,  as  matter  of 
fact,  as  shown  before  the  committee,  that  the  election  returns  show  thai 
the  Contestant  received  more  legal  votes  in  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict, as  classified  by  theAd  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  ami  that 
there  was  no  evidence  before  the  committee  to  show  how  the  vote  would 
stand  between  the  Contestant  and  the  incumbent  if  the  votes  that  were 
counted  for  Mr.  Ilaskin  which  properly  belong  to  Nevada  Territory 
should  be  thrown  out. 

The  minority  of  your  committee,  in  conclusion,  therefore  recommend 
that  the  Contestant  may  lie  heard  in  this  behalf  by  Counsel  and  in  per- 
that  he  may  have  tie'  judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  all  the  questions 
involved. 

GEO.   PEARCE, 

Minority  of  Committee. 


DOCUMENTS    AND    PAPERS 

RELATING   TO    THE 

(Conttstfb  (flection  of  C.  p.  IVanball  anb  |.  SSI  Pasfck 


DOCUMENTS,    ETC. 


NOTICE  OF  CONTESTING  ELECTION  FOE  STATE  SENATOR, 
TWELFTH  SENATORIAL  DISTRICT. 

To  R.  E.  Gardiner,  Clerk  of  ih    County  of  Tuolumne,  ex  officio  Clerk  of  the 
Fifth  Judicial  District  Court  : 

To  J.  W.  Haskin  and  all  other  citizens  and  electors  of  said  county — 

I.  Charles  II.  Randall,  a  citizen  and  elector  of  said  County  of  Tuol- 
umne, hereby  uive  notice  that  I  intend  to  and  do  hereby  contest  the 
election  of  the  9aid  .1.  W.  Haskin  to  the  office  of  Senator  for  and  from 
the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  composed  of  the  said  County  of  Tuol- 
umne. 

The  grounds  on  which  said  contest  is  made  are  that  the  said  J.  W. 
Haskin  did  not  receive  a  majority  of  the  legal  votes  of  said  Twelfth 
torial  District  for  said  office,  and  that  the  said  J.  W.  Haskin  never 
i  a  citizen  or  qualified  elector  of  said  Twelfth  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict; that  I,  Charles  H.  Randall,  at  the  general  election  held  Septem- 
ber 8(  COnd,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  received,  for  said  offi  » 
larger  number  of  legal  votes  than  the  said  J.  W.  Haskin  in  the  Twelfth 
Senatorial  District,  composed  of  Tuolumne  County. 


•  \.  November  3d,  1863. 


State  of  California,         \ 

nnty  of  Tuolumne.  | 


CHAS.  11.  RANDALL. 


Charles  IT.  Randall,  being  duly  sworn,  d  that  he  has  read 

foregoing   notice  of  conl  d    by  this   deponent,  and 

[stamps.]    knows  the  contenti  P,  and  that  the  same  are  true  in 

■  and  matter  of  I 

(HAS.  if.   RANDALL. 
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Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  third  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

E.  E.  GARDINER,  Clerk 
By  J.  J.  Potter,  Deputy. 

(Indorsed :) 

"Fifth  District  Court,  Tuolumne  County. 
"  Charles  H.  Randall  vs.  J.  W.  Haskin. 

"Notice  of  contesting  election  for  State  Senator,  Twelfth  Senatorial 
District. 

"  Filed  Nov.  3d,  1853.     R.  E.  Gardiner,  Clk.;  by  J.  Potter,  Dep." 


COMMISSION  TO  TAKE  TESTIMONY. 

State  of  California,  \ 

County  of  Tuolumne. ) 
To  James  Eetford  and  C.  L.  Street  : 

Whereas,  Charles  H.  Randall,  of  said  county,  is  about  contesting  the 
election  of  J.  W.  Haskin  to  the  office  of  Senator  of  the  Twelfth  Sena- 
torial District,  and  has  duly  filed  his  statement  in  the  Clerk's  office  of 
the  District  Court,  Fifth  Judicial  District,  for  said  county,  setting  forth 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  intends  to  rely  : 

Now,  therefore,  in  confidence  of  your  prudence  and  fidelity,  I  have 
appointed  you,  and  by  these  presents  do  appoint  you  Commissioners 
meet  at  the  Court-house  in  Sonora,  on  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh  d,; 
November,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m. 
of  said    day,  and   then   and   there,  from   day  to   day,  if  necessary,  we 
authorize  and  empower  you  to  take  the  depositions  of  such  witi.   - 
the  parties  to  the  contest  may  wish  to  examine. 

,-—  >-^     "Witness  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  District  Court,  this  fifth 
day  of  November,  A.  D.  eighteen    hundred    and    sixty- 
seal.   r         three. 

R.  E.  GARDINER,  Clerk. 
[stamp.] 

(Indorsed :) 

"  State  of  California.  County  of  Tuolumne.     In  the  matter  of  the  con- 
tested election  between  Charles  II.  Randall  and  J.  W.  Haskin. 
■  Commission  to  James Letford  and  ('.  L.  Street  to  take  dej 
"  Filed  Nov.  27th,  186&.    .'.vs.  Letford,  C.  L.  Street,  Commissione] 


J.  W.  Haskin,  Esq., 
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NOTICE   OF   CONTEST 

Clerk's  Office,  Di 
Fifth  Judicial  District,  Tuolumne  Count} 


Clerk's  Office,  District  Court,         } 


Sir  : — You  arc  hereby  notified  that  your  election  on  the  second  day  of 
September,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  to  the  office  of  Sena- 
tor of  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  composed  of  the  Count}7  of 
Tuolumne,  has  been  contested,  and  I  herein  transmit  to  }'ou  a  copy  of 
the  statement  of  the  party  contesting. 

A  commission  to  James  Letford  and  C.  L.  Street,  Esquires,  Justices  of 
the  Peaoe  in  and  for  Tuolumne  County,  has  been  issued,  to  take  deposi- 
tions in  said  ease  on  Friday,  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  November, 
A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  the 
Court-house  in  Sonora,  Tuolumne  County. 

,^— '^^     Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  District  Court,  affixed 
C  ~\  at   Sonora  this  fifth  day  of  November,  A.  D.  eighteen 

<    seal,    v         hundred  and  sixty-three. 
(  )  E.  E.  GAEDINEIl,  Clerk. 

V — «- — '  [stamp.] 


Sheriff's  Office,  ") 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  j 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  did  serve  the  original  notice,  signed  by  It.  E. 
Gardiner,  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  in  the  County  of  Tuolumne,  and 
the  within  being  a  true  copy  of  the  same,  on  the  within  mentioned  J. 
W.  Haskin,  together  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  statement  of  Charles 
!I.  Randall,  on  the  ninth  day  of  November,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  personally,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  S.  ELLIS,  Sheriff. 
By  R.  P.  Lewis,  Deputy. 

8CO,  November  Oth,  18G3. 

Tndorn  >l : ) 

ifornia,  Tuolumne  County.     In  the  matter  of  the  coir 
election  between  C.  II.  Randall  ami  J.  W.  Haskin. 
••  ( lopy  "!'  no1  ice  of  contest. 
■•  Received  Nov.  9,  l-<;:;.  at  8:20  .\.  m. 
••  Filed  Nov.  18th,  1863.      R.   ES.  Gabdineb,  Clerk." 
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C.  II.  RANDALL,  Contesting,  ~\ 

AND  \ 

J.  W.  HA  SKIN,  Defending.       J 

By  virtue  of  the  commission  issued  by  R.  E.  Gardiner,  Clerk  of  the 
Fifth  Judicial  District  Court,  to  C.  L.  Street  and  James  Letford,  to  take 
testimony  in  the  contest  of  election  for  Senator  of  the  Twelfth  Senato- 
rial District,  the  said  Commissioners  met  at  Sonora  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  doj  of  November,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-throe.  E.  A. 
Dodgers  appearing  for  C.  H.  Randall,  Contestant,  and  showing  due  and 
legal  service  of  notice  of  contest,  and  certified  cop}T  of  statement  on  J. 
W.  Haskin,  and  the  said  J.  W.  Haskin  not  appearing  in  person  or  by 
Attorney,  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  take  testimony. 

JAS.  LETFORD, 
C.  L.  STREET, 

Commissioners. 
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EXHIBIT     A 


STATEMENT 

Of  the  votes  polled  at  a  General  Election  held  in  the  County  of  Tuolumne,  State 
of  California,  on  Wednesday,  the  second  Jay  of  September,  A.  D.  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  for  State  Senators. 


PRECINCTS. 

5' 

o 

V 

P 

fed 

p 

3 

3 

w 

t) 

3 

Sonora,  North 

110 

156 

26 

17 

36 

20 

10 

2 

19 
25 
20 

48 

17 
18 
171 
109 
24 
46 
29 

1 

94 
5 
19 
16 
11 
12 
11 
18 
110 

109 
148 
26 
17 
36 
20 
10 
2 

19 

25 
20 
40 

17 

16 

17:5 

109 

21 

42 

29 

73 

3 

94 

4 

19 

16 

11 

11 

in 

."> 

106 

79 
128 
54 
18 
22 
34 
10 
32 
15 
6 
11 
25 

15 

79 
60 
106 
28 
45 
54 
24 
28 
32 
42 
24 
45 
1 
49 
45 
84 
83 

78 

Sonora.  South  

128 

Browns  Plat 

54 

Kinkaid's  J'1  hit 

18 

Williams'  Ranch 

23 

Summersville 

34 

Cherokee 

11 

Blanket  Creek 

32 

Soulsbyville 

16 

Severance's  Old  Mill 

6 

11 

Sugar  Pine  Mill  

26 

Phoenix  Reservoir 

J)avis'  Flat    

15 

Strawberry  Flat 

81 

Columbia    No.  2 

59 
106 

Yankee  Hill 

30 

Gold  Springs 

43 

Saw   Mill  Flat 

54 

Springfield 

24 

Pine  Lot  Crossing 

28 

Shaw's  Flat  

32 

Tuttletown 

42 

Jefferson  ville 

24 

Donglassville 

45 

Italian  Bar 

1 

Cow  Creek 

48 

Mill  Creek 

45 

Soring  Cnh-h.  or  Danville 

72 

i        & 
J  a  inc.- town 

85 

1,275 

1,237 

1,278 

1,281 
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Exhibit  A — Continued. 


PRECINCTS. 


Brought  forward 

1,275 

'  44 
18 

118 

70 

14 

7 

23 

41 
27 

6 
61 
33 
28 
16 
15 

6 
12 
26 
13 

1,237 
44 
18 
119 
70 
14 
7 
23 

41 
27 

6 
57 
33 
28 
16 
15 

6 
12 
25 

8 

1,278 
'  45 
28 
69 
33 
30 
23 
8 

18 
6 
52 
56 
•i:', 
10 

72 
9 
5 

32 

18 

1  281 

Poverty  Hill 

46 

Algerine 

28  . 

Chinese  Camp 

68 

Montezuma 

33 

Crimea  House 

30 

Peoria  Flat 

23 

Dunlaps' 

8 

Siever's  Panch 

Jacksonville 

17 

Stevens'  Bar 

6 

Deer  Flat 

52 

Bio-  Oak  Flat 

51 

First  Garrote 

23 

Second  Garrote 

10 

Hardin's  Saw  Mill 

Moccasin  Creek 

72 

Hawkins'  Bar 

9 

Indian  Bar 

5 

Hon  Pedro's  Bar 

33 

Spring  Gulch 

13 

Totals 

1,853 

1,806 

1,815 

1  798 

(This  document  is  indorsed:') 

'■  Exhibit  A. — Referred  to  in  deposition  of  P.  E.  Gardiner.     Filed  No- 
vember 27th,  1863.     Jas.  Letford,  C.  L.  Street,  Commissions 
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EXHIBIT      B 


State  of  California.  } 

County  of  Tuolumne,  j 

TALLY      LIST 


Of  an  Election  held  at  Phoenix  Reservoir  Precinct,   Wednesday,  September 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 


FOR    STATE    SENATOR. 


George  S.  Evans* 

J.  W.  Haskin L> 

C.  H.  Randall 37 

W.  H.  Dalrymple 37 


State  of  California.  j 

County  of  Tuolumne,  j 

We,  the  undersigned,  Inspectors,  Judges,  and  Clerks  of  a  general  elec- 
tion, held  on  Wednesday,  the  second  day  of  September,  A.  D.  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  at  Phoenix  Reservoir  Precinct,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify that  the  whole  number  of  votes  polled  at  said  precinct  was  thirty- 
nine,  and  that  the  votes  polled  for  the  various  officers  were  as  above. 

(Signed:)  HENRY  ROWCROFT, 

WARREN  WILLIAMS, 

AARON  H.  HYDE, 
THOMAS  SIMONS. 


State  of  California.  ) 

Tuolumne  Count}',  j     ' 

Aaron  II.  Hyde,  Thomas  Simons,  Henry  Rowcroft,  and  Warren 
Williams,  being  duly  sworn,  depose  and  say,  each  for  himself,  that  they 
were,  respectively,  Aaron  II.  Hyde,  Inspector;  Thomas  Simons  and 
Silas  BE.  Reed,  Judges;  and  Henry  Rowcroft  and  Warren  "Williams, 
Clerks  of  Election,  at  the  general  election  held  on  the  second  day  of 
September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  at  the  Election  Precinct  in 
the  said  county.  Township  Number  One.  known  as  the  Phoenix  Reservoir 
Precinct,  and  each  and  all  duly  qualified  as  such  officers  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law,  and  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  polls  on  said 


•Between  the  names  of  the  candidate?  and  the  Ogam  indicating   the  number  of  votes  received 
by  each  candidate  are  ordinary  tally  mark*. 
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day,  at  said  precinct,  they  made  out  a  correct  return  of  all  the  votes 
cast  for  each  candidate,  respectively,  and  signed  the  same.  And  depo- 
nents further  depose  and  say  that  the  annexed  return  is,  to  the  best  of 
their  recollection,  knowledge,  and  belief,  a  correct  return  of  the  number 
of  votes  cast  for  each  candidate,  respectively,  at  said  Election  Precinct 
on  said  day. 

WARREN  WILLIAMS, 
HENRY  ROWCROFT. 
AARON  H.  HYDE, 
THOMAS  SIMONS, 
SILAS  A.  REED. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  fifth  day  of  September,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three. 

J.  D.  REDMOND, 

Notary  Public. 


State  of  California.  ") 

Tuolumne  County,  j 

Aaron  II.  Hyde,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  that  he  was  the 
Inspector  of  Elections,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  affidavit ;  that  im- 
mediately upon  the  returns  of  election  having  been  duly  made,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  statute,  he  took  sole  possession  of  said  returns, 
and  the  poll  lists,  and  the  ballots,  cast  at  said  Election  Precinct;  and 
that  one  of  said  returns,  and  the  said  ballots,  and  one  of  said  poll  lists, 
wore  made  up  into  a  separate  package,  in  the  presence  of  the  other 
officers,  and  scaled,  previous  to  being  given  to  him;  that  he  delivered 
the  said  package  to  a  certain  Thomas  Meadows,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  deliver  the  same  at  the  Clerk's  office  ;  and  that  he  knows  nothing 
as  to  what  has  become  of  said  package  since;  the  same  was  delivered  Ic- 
hiro to  the  said  Meadows. 

And  deponent  further  deposes  and  says  that  the  duplicate  poll  list  and 
the  duplicate  return  of  the  votes  cast,  retained  by  him,  were  stolen  or 
abstracted,  without  his  knowledge,  privity,  or  consent,  from  the  place 
in  his  house  where  he  had  deposited  them  for  safe  keeping,  since  the 
said  second  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

AARON  II.  HYDE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  fifth  day  of  September,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three. 

J.  D.  REDMOND, 

Notary  Public. 

(Indorsed ;) 

"Election  returns.  September  2d,  18G.°>.  Ph  eni;s  Reservoir  Precinct." 

Ordered  That  it  ho  entered  on  the  minutes  Unit  there  has  been  no  re- 
burns  received  from  the  Phoenix  Reservoir  Precinct. 

0.   11.    RANDALL,  Chairman. 
pi   mber  17th-  L868. 
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{This  document  is  indorsed:') 

"Exhibit  B,  referred  to  in   deposition  of  E.  E.  Gardiner.     Filed  No- 
vember 27th,  1S63.     Jas.  Letford,  C.  L.  Street,  Commissioners." 


EXHIBIT      C 


State  of  California,  \ 

County  of  Tuolumne,  j 

TALLY      LIST 

Of  an  Election  held  at  Siever's  Ranch  Precinct,  Wednesday ',  September  second, 
ciijhtcen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 


FOR    STATE    SENATOR. 


George  S.  Evans*. 

J.  W.  Haskin 

C.  H.  Randall 

W.  11.  Dalrymple. 


18 
18 
25 
25 


State  of  California,  \ 

County  of  Tuolumne.  J 

"We,  the  undersigned,  Inspector,  Judges,  and  Clerks,  of  a  general  elec- 
tion, held  on  Wednesday,  the  second  day  of  September,  A.  D.  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  at  Siever's  Ranch,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
whole  number  of  votes  polled  at  said  precinct  was  forty-five,  and  that 
the  votes  polled  for  the  various  officers  were  as  above. 

P.  S.  BO  WEN,  Inspector. 
II.  EEEUND,  )T    ,     a 

V  1 1  E 1 )'  K  .M  YEEIIOFF,  j  J  uageS- 
A.  J.  IIYJDE,        I  C1    , 
(Indorsed:)  B.E.WOOD,        } olerK&1 

"  Election  returns,  September  2d,  18G3,  Siever's  Eanch  Precinct." 


These  returns  are  not  canvassed,  but  rejected,  in  consequence  of  the 
ballots  not  accompanying  the  returns. 

C.  H.  RANDALL.  Chairman. 
September  22d,  18G3. 

•Between  the  names  of  the  candidates  and  the  figures  indicating   tlio  number  of  votes  received 
by  each  candidate  arc  ordinary  tall}'  marks. 
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(  This  document  is  indorsed ;) 


"  Exhibit  C,  referred  to  in  deposition  of  E.  E.  Gardiner.     Filed  No- 
vember 27th,  1863.     J  as.  Letford,  C.  L.  Street,  Commissioners." 




EXHIBIT     E>. 


STATEMENT 

Of  the  votes  polled  by  the  California  Volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  at  a  general  election  held  throughout  the  State  of  California,  and  at 
Military  Posts  beyond  the  limits  of  said  State,  on  Wednesday,  the  second  day 
of  September,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  for  Senators  for  'Twelfth 
Senatorial  District,  to  be  counted  and  canvassed  in  the  County  of  Tuolumne. 


VOTING   PRECINCTS. 


Camp  Connor 

Camp  Crittenden 

Eort  Bridger.. 

Ham's  Fork  of  Green  River.... 

Camp  Douglas 

Benicia  Barracks 

Benicia  Barracks 

Camp  Stanford 

Fort  Bragg 

Fort  Crook 

Camp  Union 

Camp  Douglas,  Third  Infantry 

Fort  Ruby 

Port  Miller 

Cam])  Babbitt 

( lamp  Lincoln 

<  toose  <  'reek 

Camp  Bidwell 

Totals 


1 

1 

11 

2 

3 

3 

23 

1 

22 

"2 

2 

1 
11 
34 

1 

67 
2 

23 

5 

12 

2 
3 

3 

23 
1 

1 

22 

2 

2 

1 

11 

33 

1 

67 

o 

22 

5 

213 

214 

1 
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State  of  California, 


Department  of  State 


I 


I.  A.  A.  II.  Tattle,  Secretary  of  State,  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  an  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  regulate  elec- 
tions, approved  March  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  all 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supplemental  thereto,  approved  April 
twenty-tilth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true,  full,  and  correct  statement  of  the 
votes  polled  by  the  California  Volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  whose  votes  are  entitled  to  be  counted  and  canvassed  in  the 
County  of  Tuolumne,  and  that  said  votes  are  by  said  Act  required  to  be 
counted  and  canvassed  by  the  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  canvass  the 
votes  given  for  county  or  district  officers  in  the  said  County  of  Tuol- 
umne. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  State,  at  office  in  Sac- 
ramento, California,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  A.  D.  eigh- 
seal.   \  teen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

(Signed:)  A.  A.  H.  TUTTLE, 


(Indorsed:)  Filed  October  31st,  1863. 


(Tliis  document  is  indorsed:) 


Secretary  of  State. 
R.  E.  GARDINER,  Clerk. 


"  Exhibit  D,  referred  to  in  deposition  of  E.  E.  Gardiner;  filed  Novem- 
ber 27th,  1863.     Jas.  Letford,  C.  L.  Street,  Commissioners." 


State  of  California.  | 

County  of  Tuolumne,  j 

Before  C.  L.  Street  and  James  Letford,  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  said 
county,  and  Commissioners  duly  appointed. 

In  the  mutter  of  the  contested  election  between  C.  II.  Randall,  Con- 
testant,  against  J.  W.  Haskin,  Eespondent. 

DEPOSITION  OF  EOBEET  E.  GARDINER, 

A  witness  produced,  sworn,  and  examined  in  this  matter,  on  the  part 
ofC.  11.  Randall,  Contestant,  before  the  foregoing  named  Justices  of  the 
Peace  of  Tuolumne  County  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  a  Commission 
issued  by  the  Clerk  of  said  county,  and  directed  to  the  aforesaid  Jus- 
tices, which  Commission  is  attached  to  the  depositions  taken  in  this 
matter. 

— Where  do  you  reside  ? 
Answer. — Sonora.  Tuolumne  County. 
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Q. — What  is  your  occupation  ? 

A. — Clerk  of  Tuolumne  County,  and  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors of  said  count}'  for  the  past  two  years. 

Q. — Look  at  the  paper  now  presented  to  you,  and  state  what  that 
paper  is,  marked  as  "  Exhibit  A." 

A. — It  contains  a  statement  of  the  votes  polled  at  a  general  election 
held  in  the  County  of  Tuolumne,  State  of  California,  on  Wednesday,  tho 
second  clay  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  for  Sena- 
tors of  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  composed  of  the  County  of 
Tuolumne,  containing  the  name  of  each  voting  precinct  in  said  county, 
and  each  candidate  voted  for  for  that  office,  as  appears  of  record  now  in 
my  office,  showing  the  number  of  votes  received  by  each  candidate  at 
each  precinct,  and  the  total  number  of  votes  each  candidate  received  in 
the  county,  as  canvassed  b}'  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Q. — How  many  votes  did  C.  H.  Randall  receive  at  the  last  general 
election  for  Senator,  to  represent  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  as 
appears  by  that  statement  ? 

A. — One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Q. — How  many  votes  did  G.  W.  Ilaskin  receive  at  the  last  general 
election  for  Senator  to  represent  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  as 
appears  b}^  that  statement  ? 

A. — One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  six. 

Q. — From  what  did  you  make  up  the  statement  referred  to  ? 

A. — From  the  record  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  I  will  furthermore 
state  that  I  have  compared  it  with  said  record,  and  know  it  to  be  cor- 
rect. 

Q. — Why  does  the  Phoenix  Reservoir  Precinct  remain  blank  on  this 
statement — exhibit  A? 

A. — Because  the  Board  of  Supervisors  refused  to  count  it. 

Q. — Look  at  the  paper  now  before  you,  marked  "  Exhibit  B,"  and 
'state  what  it  is  ? 

A. — It  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  returns,  so  far  as  the  same  relates 
to  the  election  of  Senators  for  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  received 
by  me  as  County  Clerk  from  said  precinct,  previous  to  the  canvassing  of 
the  vote  of  the  county  by  tho  Board  of  Supervisors.  Also,  a  copy  of  an 
order  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  relation  to  canvassing  the  vote  of 
said  Phoenix  Reservoir  Precinct. 

Q. —  How  many  votes  did  C.  II.  Randall  receive  for  Senator  of  the 
Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  at  said  precinct,  as  appears  by  that  return? 

A. — Thirty-seven. 

Q. — How  many  votes  did  J.  W.  Ilaskin  receive  for  Senator  of  the 
Twelfth  Senatorial  District  at  said  precinct,  as  appears  by  that  return  ''. 

A.— Two. 

Q. — Why  do.s  the  Siever's  Ranch  Precinct  remain  blank  on  state- 
ment marked  "  Exhibil   A  ?" 

A. —  Because  the  Board  of  Supervisors  refused  to  count  it. 

Q.-  -hid  you,  as  Clerk,  receive  what  purported  to  be  election  returns 
of  the  last  September  election  from  Siever's  Ranch  Precinct  previous  to 
the  canvassing  of  the  vote  of  the  county  by  the   Board  of  Supervisors  '.' 

A.— I  did. 

o. — ()i  what,  did  those  returns  consist  '( 

A.- — There  was  the  usual  election  returns,  complete, excepl  tho  ballots. 

Look  at   the  paper  marked  ••  Exhibit   ('."ami  state  w  hat   it   is  f 

A. —  It  is  a  copy  of  the  tally  list  of  an  eleotion  held  at  Siever's  Ranch 
Precinct,  Wednesday,  September  Bocond,  eighteen    hundred  and  sixty- 
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three,  together  with  all  the  names  of  the  various  candidates  for  the 
office  of  State  Senator  of  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  voted  for  at 
said  precinct  at  said  election,  and  the  number  of  votes  that  each  of  said 
candidates  received  at  said  precinct,  together  with  the  order  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  said  county  rejecting  said  precinct. 

Q. — il<nv  many  votes  did  C.  H.  Randall  receive  for  Senator  of  the 
Twelfth  Senatorial  District  at  said  Siever's  Ranch  Precinct,  as  appears 
by  paper  marked  "Exhibit  C?" 

A. — Twenty-five. 

Q. — How  many  votes  did  J.  W.  Haskin  receive  for  Senator  of  the 
Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  at  said  Siever's  Eanch  Precinct,  as  appears 
by  paper  marked  •'  Exhibit  C?" 

A. — Eighteen. 

Q. — Were  there  votes  canvassed  b}T  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the 
office  of  Senator  of  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  other  than  those  in 
exhibit  marked  "  A  ?  " 

A. — There  was. 

Q. — What  other  votes  than  those  contained  in  "Exhibit  A,"  were  can- 
vassed  and  allowed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  office  of  Senator 
for  District  Number  Twelve,  at  the  last  general  election  ? 

A. — They  were  voles  purporting  to  have  been  cast  by  the  Volunteers 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  at  various  military  posts  within  and 
ond  the  limits  of  the  State  of  California,  as  appears  by  exhibit 
marked  "  D."  which  exhibit  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  statement  of  votes 
returned  to  1113-  office  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  so  far  as  the  same 
relates  to  the  election  of  Senators  for  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District. 

Q. — How  many  votes  did  C.  II.  Randall  receive  for  Senator  of  the 
Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  as  appears  by  exhibit  marked  li  1)  ?" 

A. — .None. 

Q. — Eow  many  votes  did  J.  W.  Ilaskin  receive  for  Senator  of  the 
Twelfth  Senatorial  District,  as' appears  by  exhibit  marked  "D?" 

A. — Two  hundred  and  fourteen. 

Q. — Were  there  any  other  or  further  returns,  such  as  check  list,  tally 
list,  or  ballots,  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  your  office  relating  to 
the  election  of  Senator  from  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  District  other  than 
those  contained  in  Exhibit  D? 

A. — I  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  no  check  list,  tally 
list,  or  ballots,  or  returns,  other  than  the  statement  contained  in  Exhibit 
D,  relating  to  the  election  of  Senator  for  the  Twelfth  Senatorial  Dis- 
trict. 

R.  E.  GARDINER. 
State  01  Califosni  \. 

( 'ounty  of  Tuolum 

We,  the  und  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Tuolumne  County,  duly 

appointed  Commissioners  in  the  matter  of  the  contested  election, 
wherein  C.  If.  Randall  is  Contestant,  and  J.  W.  Easkin  Respondent, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  statemenl  of  the 
imony,  as  given  by  E  E.  Gardiner  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of 
November,  A.  I».  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  ai  the  City  of  Sonora, 
nty  aforesaid,  who,  after  bearing  the  same  read  to  him,  made  all  cor- 
rections required)  and  signed  the  same  in  our  presence. 

.IAS.  LETFORD, 
C.  L.  STREET, 

Commissioners. 


ne.  ) 
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State  of  California, 

County  of  Tuolumne 


.} 


Wc  the  undersigned.  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Tuolumne  County,  duly- 
appointed  Commissioners  in  the  matter  of  the  contested  election  wherein 
C.  II.  Randall  is  Contestant  and  J.  W.  Haskin  Respondent,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify thai  the  bearing  of  said  case  was  continued  from  day  to  day,  from 
November  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  to  Decem- 
ber seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  consequence  of  absence 
from  the  county  of  witnesses  for  the  Contestant. 

JAMES  LET  FORD, 
C.  L.  STREET, 

Commissioners. 


DEPOSITION  OF  E.  L.  H.  GARDINER, 

A  witness  produced,  sworn,  and  examined  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of 
C.  H.  Randall.  Contestant,  before  the  foregoing  named  Justices  of  the 
Peace  of  Tuolumne  Couuty,  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  a  Commission 
issued  b3*the  Clerk  of  said  county  and  directed  to  the  aforesaid  Justices, 
which  Commission  is  attached  to  the  depositions  taken  in  this  matter  : 

Question. — "Where  do  you  reside  1     What  is  your  age  and  occupation  ? 

Answer. — I  reside  at  present  in  Sonora,  Tuolumne  County;  am  aged 
forty-one  years;  my  occupation  is  that  of  a  miner. 

Q. — Where  was  your  residence  before  coming  to  Sonora? 

A. — Aurora,  Nevada  Territory  ;  resided  there  from  the  thirteenth  of 
April  until  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three. 

Q. — State  whether  3-011  are  acquainted  with  J.  W.  llaskin,  the  Respon- 
dent, and,  if  so,  for  how  long  a  period  ? 

A. — I  have  known  him  since  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q. — State  if  you  know  the  place  of  residence  of  said  llaskin  for  the 
last  year  f 

A. — In  the  winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  I  knew  him  in 
San  Francisco  ap  to  some  time  in  February, eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
tin  ■<•.  J  afterwards  knew  him  to  live  at  Aurora  from  the  thirteenth  day 
of  April  up  to  sometime  in  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Q. — State  if  .Mr.  llaskin  has  a  family,  and.  if  so.  where  were  they 
residing  daring  the  last  year? 

A. — lie  has  a  family,  anil  I  was  told  by  Mr.  llaskin  that  they  resided 
in  San  Francisco. 

Q. — Siate  if  3-011  have  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Haskin  regard- 
ing his  residence  while  3011  were  at  Aurora,  and.  if  so.  what  statement 
did  he  make  in  regard  t « •  i t  './ 

A. — Sometime  during  the  last  summer,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  llas- 
kin. he  told  me  that  when  he  Completed  the  eontraet  oil  the  Falls  of 
Clyde  Tunnel  that  he  intended  to  leave  Aurora,  and  resume  the  position 

which  he  formerly  occupied  in  the  Bfarysville  Railroad  Company;  that 
he  lid  not  design  to  bring  his  family  to  Aurora,  as  it  was  not  a  suitable 
plaee  for  them;  that  his  family  were  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  children 
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could  have  the  advantages  of  Schools,  and  that  he  intended-they  should 
remain  there. 

Q. — Has  his  family  ever  resided  in  Aurora  ? 

A. — Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

(c>. — "What  was  Mr.  Haskin's  business  at  Aurora? 

A. — Superintendent  of  the  Falls  of  Clyde  Mining  Company,  an  incor- 
porated company  doing  business  at  San  Francisco,  and  speculating  in 
feet  generally. 

Q. — Has  he  left  Aurora  ? 

A. — He  did  leave  sometime  in  September.  I  have  seen  him  since  at 
his  office  in  San  Francisco. 

Q. — How  do  you  know  it  to  be  his  office  ? 

A. — Suppose  it  is  his  office,  as  he  has  a  sign  up  and  is  doing  business 
there. 

Q. — Have  you  ever  known  Mr.  Haskin  to  reside  in  Tuolumne  County. 

A. — I  have  never  known  him  to  reside  in  Tuolumne  County;  he  has 
not  resided  here  for  the  last  two  years. 

E.  L.  H.  GAEDINEE. 

State  of  California.  \ 

County  of  Tuolumne.  f 

We.  the  undersigned,  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  Tuolumne  County,  duly 
appointed  Commissioners  in  the  matter  of  the  contested  election  wherein 
C.  II.  Eandall  is  Contestant  and  J.  W.  Haskin  Eespondent.  do  hereby  cer- 
tify that  the  foi'egoing  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  testimony 
as  given  by  E.  L.  H.  Gardiner,  on  the  seventh  day  of  December,  A.  I). 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  at  the  City  of  Sonora,  county  aforesaid, 
who,  after  hearing  the  same  read  to  him,  made  all  corrections  required, 
and  signed  the  same  in  our  presence. 

JAS.  LETFOED, 
C.  L.  STEEET, 

Commissioners. 


ELECTION  PEOCLAMATION. 

State  of  California,  ) 

Executive  Department.  J 

Notice  is  hereby  i^ivcn  that  a  general  election  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, the  Becond  day  of  September  next,  throughout  the  State,  at  which 
the  following  officers  are  to  be  elected,  and  an  Act  to  provide  bonds  for 
completing  tin-  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum,  approved  April  twenty- 
nth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
qualified  electors  of  the  State  for  ratification  : 

Three  Members  of  Congress. 

A  Governor. 

A  Lieutenant-Governor. 

A  Si  cretary  <•!'  State. 

A  State  Controller. 

A  State  Treasurer. 
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An  Attorney-General 

A  Surveyor-General. 

A  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  State  Printer. 

A  State  Harbor  Commissioner. 

Also,  State  Senators,  as  follows  : 


Districts  and  Counties. 


No.  Senators. 


1st  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  San  Diego  and  San 
Bernardino 

2d  District,  composed  of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles 

3d  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Santa  Barbara  and 
San  Luis  Obispo 

4th  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Tulare  and  Fresno.. 

5th  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Mariposa,  Merced, 
and  Stanislaus 

6th  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Mon- 
terey....  

7th  District,  composed  of  the  County  of  Santa  Clara 

8th  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  San  Francisco  and 

San  Mateo 

And  for  the  County  of  San  Francisco 

9th  District,  composed  of  the  County  of  Alameda 

10th  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Contra  Costa  and 
Marin 

11th  District,  composed  of  the  Count}'  of  San  Joaquin 

12th  District,  composed  of  the  County  of  Tuolumne 

13th  District,  composed  of  the  County  of  Calaveras 

14th  District,  composed  of  the  County  of  Amador 

15th  District,  composed  of  the  County  of  El  Dorado 

10th  District,  composed  of  the  County  of  Sacramento 

17th  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Solano  and  Yolo... 

18th  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Napa,  Lake,  and 
Mendocino  

19th  District,  composed  of  the  County  of  Sonoma 

20th  District,  composed  of  the  County  of  Placer 

21st  District,  composed  of  the  County  of  Nevada 

22d  District,  composed  of  the  County  of  Sierra 

23d  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Yuba  and  Sutter.... 
And  for  the  County  of  Yuba 

24th  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Butte  and  Plumas 
And  for  the  County  of  Butte 

25th  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Tehama  and  Colusa 

26th  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Shasta  and  Trinity 

—7th  District,  composed  of  the  Counties  of  Humboldt,  Kla- 
math, and  Del  Norte 

28th  District,  composed  of  the  County  of  Siskiyou 


Also,  members  of  Assembly  ,  as  follows: 
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Counties. 


San  Diego  County 

San  Bernardino  County 

Los  Angeles  County 

Santa  Barbara  and  San  Luis  Obispo  Counties 

Tulare  County 

Fresno  County 

Mariposa  County 

Merced  and  Stanislaus  Counties 

Santa  C ruz  Cou n ty 

Monterey  County 

Santa  Clara  County 

San  Francisco  County 

S  a  n  Mateo  County 

Alameda  County 

Contra  Costa  Count}- 

M  a  rin  Conn  ty 

San  Joaquin  County 

Tuolumne  and  Mono  Counties 

Calaveras  County 

Amador  County 

El  Dorado  County 

Sacramento  County 

Solano  County 

Yolo  County 

Napa  and  Lake  Counties 

Mendocino  County 

Sonoma  Count}' 

Placer  County 

Nevada  C oun ty 

Sierra  County 

Yuba  County 

Sutter  County 

Butte  Count}- 

Plumas  County 

Tehama  and  Colusa  Comities 

Shasta  County 

Trinity  County 

Humboldt  County 

Klamath  and  Del  Norte  Counties 

Siskiyou  County , 


An  Act  to  provide  bonds  fur  completing  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
Asylum,  approved  April  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  will  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  for  ratifi- 
cation, in  accordance  with  section  twelfth  of*  said  Act,  at  the  said  general 
election  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  second  day  of  September  next  j 
those  voting  for  the  Bame  shall  have  written  or  printed  on  their  ballots 
for  State  officers  the  words.  ■•  For  Asylum  Building  Act,"  and  those 
voting  against  the  same  shall  have  written  or  printed  on  their  ballots  the 
words,  "Against  Asylum  Building  Act." 
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The  attention  of  the  Boards  of  County  Supervisors  is  directed  to  the 
second  section  of  an  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  amend  an  Act  to  regulate 
elections,  passed  March  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  pae 

April  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five.     (See  Statute 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-rive,  page  one  hundred  and  sixty.) 

, — -»■ — »  In  -witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  c:v 

C              ")  the  great  seal  of  State  to  be  affixed.     Done  at  Sacramento, 

-     seal.    -  California,  this  twenty-seventh   day  of  July,  in  the  year 

(_              )  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

LELAND  STANFORD. 

Governor  of  California. 
By  the  Governor  : 

William  II.  Weeks,  Secretary  of  State. 


State  of  California.         ") 
Tuolumne  County.  J 

I.  E.  E.  Gardiner,  County  Clerk  in  for  said  county  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  ex-ofiicio  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  said  county,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  is  the  original  proclamation  calling  the  general 
election  for  the  second  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  received  by  me  from  W.  II.  Weeks.  Secretary  of  State,  which  said 
proclamation  the  said  Board  of  Supervisors  of  said  county  caused  to  be 
published  in  a  new-paper  in  said  county,  and  included  in  the  proclama- 
tion that  was  posted  at  the  different  precincts  of  said  county  by  order 
of  the  Supervisors  aforesaid. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  County  Court  of  said 
county,  affixed  at  Sonora.  this  fifteenth  day  of  February, 
A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

R  E.  GARDINER.  Clerk. 
[stamp.] 

(Tin's  document  is  indorsed:) 

-Proclamation.     Filed  Feb.  25th.     W.  II.  Lewis.  See.  of  Committee." 


[Cory.] 

AX    ACT 

To  fur /her  define  the  'al  and  Anembty  Districts  of  this   N  d  to 

apportion  '/<•  lotion  th>  n 

The  r,..j,J.  of  On    ~ 

f  nact  as  follows  : 

Bsotion  1.    The  Counti  and  Mono  Bhall  be  the  Thir- 

teenth Senatorial  District,  and   shall   elect   fcWO   Bel  "ty 
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of  Calaveras  shall  elect  two,  and  the  County  of  Mono  one  member  of 
Assembly. 

Sec.  2.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

(This  document  is  indorsed :) 

"  Senate  bill  No.  414,  an  Act  to  farther  define  the  Senatorial  and  As- 
sembly Districts  of  this  State,  and  to  apportion  the  representation 
thereof. 

"May  17tb,  1861.  Eead  first  and  second  times,  rules  suspended,  bill 
considered  engrossed,  read  a  third  time,  and  passed.  Williamson, 
Asst.  Sect. 

"  In  Assembly,  May  17th,  1861.  Eead  first  and  second  times,  and 
made  special  order. for  May  18th,  at  11  a.  m.     Scobey,  Assistant. 

'•  May  18th,  1861.     Eead  third  time,  and  passed.     Scobey,  Asst.  Clk. 

"  Enrolled  May  18th,  1861.     Mighels,  Asst.  Enrolling  Clk.,  Senate." 


CEETIFICATE  OF  ELECTION  OF  J.  W.  HASKIN. 

State  of  California,         j 

Tuolumne  County.  J  ss' 

This  is  to  certify  that  at  an  election  held  in  and  for  the  Twelfth  Sena- 
torial District,  composed  of  the  County  of  Tuolumne,  on  the  second 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  J.  W.  lias- 
kin  having  received  the  highest  number  of  the  votes  cast  for  Senator  of 
said  district,  I  therefore  do  certify  that  said  J.  W.  Haskin  was  duly 
elected  Senator  in  and  for  said  Senatorial  District. 

, — * — ,         In   testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
(  ")  affixed  the   seal  of  the  County  Court  of  said  county,  at 

<    seal,    v         Sonora,  this  third  day  of  November,  A.  D.  eighteen  hun- 
(  )  dred  and  sixty-three. 

^^  E.  E.  GAEDINEE, 

[stamp.]  County  Clerk. 

(This  document  is  indorsed:') 

"Certificate  of  election  of  J.  W.  Haskin,  State  Senator." 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


pslmrsiwj  Dicers  of  %  Jietono  Jirigaoc, 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  MILITIA. 


PRESENTED    APRIL    1,    1864. 


0.    M.    CLAYES STATE   PRINTER. 


COMMUNICATION. 


San  Francisco,  ) 

March  30th,  1864.  j 

Hon.  JosEpn  Wood, 

Chairman  Military  Committee  of  Assembly  : 

Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Disbursing  Officers  for  the  Second  Brigade,  California  Militia,  with 
account  current  and  vouchers. 

1  remain  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  S.  ELLIS, 
Lx-Brigadier-Gencral,  Second  Brigade, 
And  Secretary  of  Board  of  Disbursing  Officers  thereof. 


THE  STATE  OF   CALIFORNIA, 


IN    ACCOUNT    CURRENT    WITH    THE 


;,m i]  ©ffit'cvs  j)f  i 


gsfgifc  «.  P 


♦> 


IN    COMPLIANCE    WITH    SECTION   SEVEN   OF   THE   ACT   ENTITLED   AN   ACT   TO 

APPROPRIATE  FUNDS  FOR   THE   DEFENCE  OF  THE  STATE,  APPROVED 

APRIL  TWENTY-FIFTH,  EIGHTEEN   HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY-THREE. 


RECEIVED  FROM  THE  STATE,  FOR  ACCOUNT  OF  SECOND 

BRIGADE. 


18G3. 
August . 


Dec. 


By  Controller's  warrant  for  the  following  organ- 
izations : 

First  Regiment  of  Infantry 810,000  00 

Second  (Irish)  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry   10,000  00 

Firs!  Regimenl  of  Artillery 10,000  00 

First  California  Guard,  (Light 

Battery) 3,000  00 

San  Francisco  Hussars 2,000  00 

Jackson  Dragoons 2,000  00 

First  Light  Dragoons 2,000  00 


.2  1  By  Controller's  warrant  for  the  Suisun  Cavalry.. 
21  By  Controller's  warranl  for  the  Redwood  Cavalry 
2  1  By  Controller's  warrant  for  the  Ellis  Guard 
24 
24 


2  1 

24 


By  <  'oni  poller's  warrant  for  (he  Columbian  I  ruard 
By   Controller's    warranl    for    the    Washington 

I  in a ids 

By  Controller's  warrant  for  the  Russian    River 

Rifles 

By  Controller's  warrant  for  the  Bloomfield  <  i  uards 


139,000  00 

2. OHO   00 
2,000  00 

1,100  oo 

1,140  00 

H40  00 

1,120  00 
660  00 


Dec. 


.24 
24 
24 
24 

24 

24 


By  Controller's  warrant  for  the  Petaluma  Guards 

By  Controller's  warrant  for  the  Vallejo  Kifles 

B}T  Controller's  warrant  for  the  Napa  Guard 

B}<  Controller's  warrant  for  the  San  Jose  Union 

Guard  

By   Controller's    warrant    for    the    Watsonville 

Guards  

By  Controller's  warrant  for  the  Butler  Guards... 

Total 


6680  00 
1,360  00 
1,340  00 

1,120  00 

1.260  00 
1,300  00 


§55,020  00 


FIRST  REGIMENT  OF  INFANTRY. 


1863. 

Oct 22 

Nov 15 

19 

Dec 5 

1864. 

Feh 24 

24 
March 1 


To  163  uniforms,  (Toucher  No.  1) 

To  89  uniforms,  (Voucher  No.  2) 

To  120  uniforms,  (Voucher  No.  3) 

To  31  dozen  caps,  etc.,  (Voucher  No.  4) 

To  29  uniforms,  (Voucher  No.  5) 

To  57  uniforms,  (Voucher  No.  6) 

To  4  dozen  caps,  (Voucher  No.  7)... 


84.075  00 

2,225 

00 

3,000 

00 

700 

00 

725 

00 

1,425 

00 

90 

CO 

812,240 

00 

N.  B. — The  warrants  for  the  Ellis  Guard,  (one  thousand  one  hundred 
dollars.)  and  Columhian  Guard,  (one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars.)  were  duly  assigned  to  the  First  Regiment  of  Infantry. 


SECOND  (IRISH)  REGIMENT  OF  INFANTRY. 


1863. 

Aug 27 

Sept 18 

25 

25 

Oct :; 

3 

8 
20 

20 


To  400  coats,  (Voucher  No.  8) 

To  400  coats,  blue  flannel.  (Voucher  No.  9) 

To  800  feathers,  250  eagles,  100  eords,  6  dozen 

bugles,  40  overcoats.  (  Voucher  No.  10) 

To  cloth  lining,  cutting,  I  Voucher  No.  1 1  i 

To  100  green  cloth  caps,  (Voucher  No.  12} 

To  7  vanls  white  cloth,  13  .  j  ards  green,  i  Voucher 

No.  18) '. 

To  altering  400  blouses,    Voucher  No.  14) 

To  repairing  and  altering  200  knapsacks,  and  60 

new  (Hies,  i  Voucher  No.  15) 

To  B15  3  arda  fringe,  (Toucher  No.  16) 


83.800 
1,500 

00 
00 

752 

92 

760 

00 

50 
00 

127 
70 

B2 

00 

461 
815 

7:. 

Oct. 

Nov 


.•Jo 
22 

.14 


14 
14 
14 


To  100  black  hats,  (Voucher  No.  17) 

To  green  cord,  fringe,  etc.,  (Voucher  No.  18) 

To  furnishing  cloth,  and  making  cuffs  and  collars, 

new  cording,  and  putting  on  buttons  on  370 

coats,  (Voucher  No.  19)., 

To  blocking  and  trimming  244  hats,   (Voucher 

No.  20) 

To  60  hat  cords,  420  feathers,  50  hats,  (Voucher 

No.  21) 

To  making  up  800  epaulettes,  etc.,  (Voucher  No. 

22) 

Balance  on  hand 


$400  00 
115  55 

508 

75 

244 

00 

3G1 

80 

490 

50 
33 

,000  00 


FIRST  REGIMENT  OF  ARTILLERY. 


1863. 


Oct. 
Dec. 


1864. 


Feb. 


24 
23 

.27 


To  276  caps,  (Voucher  No.  23)  , 

To  241  blouses,  (Voucher  No  24).... 
To  320  uniforms,  (Voucher  No.  25). 


To  2.1    dozen    caps,   etc.,   and   2    officers' 

(Voucher  No.  26) 

23  To  31  flannel  sucks,  (  Voucher  No.  27) 

March 1  To  20  caps,  (Voucher  No.  28) 


caps. 


$621  00 
1,108  60 
8,000  00 


72  00 

155  00 

43  40 


$10,000  00 


FIRST  CALIFORNIA  GUARD,  LIGHT  BATTERY. 


1863. 


Oct. 


24 


To  63  uniforms,  75  blouses,  50  pairs  gray  blan- 
kets, extra  mountings,  changing  cuffs  and  col- 
lars and  stripes,  etc.,  (Voucher  No.  29) 

To  balance  on  hand 


$2,328  75 
671  25 

$3,000  00 


SAN  FRANCISCO  HUSSARS. 


1863. 
Dec 2 

9 


To  30  sets  of  horse  equipments,  (Voucher  No.  30) 
To  42  uniforms  (Voucher  ISTo.  31) 


$900  00 
1,040  00 


52,000  00 


JACKSON  DRAGOONS. 


1863. 
Oct 16 


Nov. 


To  28  sets  of  equipments,  4  sets  of  equipments,  4 
holsters,  30  belts,  30  blankets,  2\  dozen  baiters. 
2  dozen  leather-back  brushes,  2  currycombs,  30 
pair  blanket  straps,  (Voucher  No.  32) 

To  47  blouses,  48  pair  pants,  1  cavalry  trumpet 
and  cord,  55  cross  sabres,  55  brass  letters,  50 
forage  caps,  (Voucher  No.  33) 

To  balance  on  hand 


81,466  00 


533  41 
59 


82,000  00 


FIRST  LIGHT  DRAGOONS. 


1863. 
Aug 

1864. 


To  40   saddles,   bridles,  bits,  and    neck    collars, 
(Voucher  No.  34) 


Jan 11  To  10  saddles,  (Voucher  No.  35) 

lliTo  50  pairs  pants.  (Voucher  No.  36) 

11  To  20  pairs  blue  blankets,  (Voucher  No.  37) 


§1,340  00 

300  00 

300  00 

60  00 

§2,000  00 


SLISUX  CAVALRY. 


1864. 

Jan 14 

14 
14 

14 


To  22  blouses.  1  guidon,  1  trumpet  and  cord, 
I  Voucher  Xo.  38) 

To  50  hats  and  G  uniforms,  (Voucher  Xo.  30) 

To  1  10-12  dozen  fatigue  caps  and  crossed  sabres. 
(Voucher  Xo.  40) 

To  45  saddles,  etc.,  (Voucher  Xo.  41) 

Paid  by  company 


8124  75 
343  75 

30  25 
1,507  50 


82,000  25 
6  25 


82.000  00 


REDWOOD  CAVALRY 


1864. 
March...  24 


To  35  sets  horse  equipments,  packing,  and  trans- 
porting, and  35  uniforms.  (Voucher  Xo.  42  


82,000  00 


§2,000  00 


VALLEJO  RIFLES. 


NAPA  GUAED. 


1864. 
March...  10 


To  51  uniforms  and  50  cape — less  $28  75  paid  by 
company,  i  Voucher  No.  44; 


11,340  00 
fl,340  00 
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SAX  JOSE  UNION  GUARD. 


1864. 
March...  18 


To  56  pants,  56  coats,  56  hats,  (Toucher  No.  45) 


81.120  00 


81,120  00 


"WASHINGTON  GUARDS,  OF  SANTA  ROSA. 


Warrant  on  hand. 


8940  00 


1940  00 


RUSSIAN  RIVER  RIFLES,  OF  HEALDSBURG. 


Warrant  on  hand. 


81,120  00 


$1,120  00 


BLOOMFIELD  GUARDS,  OF  BLOOMFIELD. 


"Warrant  on  hand. 


I  00 


I   o«J 


PETALTJMA  GUARDS,  OF  PETALUMA. 


Warranl  <>n  hand. 


0  00 


11 


BUTLER  GUARDS,  OF  SANTA  CRUZ. 


WATSONYILLE  GUARDS. 


ELLIS  GUARD. 
Warrant  assigned  to  First  Regiment  of  Infantry. 


COLUMBIAN  GUARD. 
Warrant  assigned  to  First  Regiment  of  Infantry. 


SANTA  CRUZ  CAVALRY. 

No  warrant  received  for  this  company.     They  are  as  much  entitled  to 
their  appropriation  as  any  company  in  the  brigade. 


HUGH  O'NKIL  GUARD,  OF  SAN   FRANCISCO. 

No  warrant  received  for  this  company.     They  are  as  much  entitled  to 
their  appropriation  as  any  company  in  the  brigade. 


MLcCLELLAN  GUAKD,  OF  VALLEJO. 

No  wan  ived  Pot  this  company.     Tliey  are  as  much  entitled  to 

their  appropriation  as  any  company  in  the  brigade. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Disbursed,  as  per  foregoing  accounts 

Cash  and  warrants  on  band  at  this  date,  viz  : 

*Cash  balance  in  favor  of  Second  (Irish) 

.Regiment J       33 

Cash  balance  in  favor  of  Jackson  Dragoons  59 
Cash  balance  in  favor  of  First  California 

Guard,  (Light  Battery) 671  25 

Warrant  in  favor  of  Washington  Guards..  940  00 

Warrant  in  favor  of  Russian  River  Rifles..  1,120  00 

Warrant  in  favor  of  Bloomfield  Guards 660  00 

Warrant  in  favor  of  Petaluma  Guards 680  00 

Warrant  in  favor  of  Watsonville  Guards...  1,200  00 

Warrant  in  favor  of  Butler  Guards 1,300  00 


$48,387  83 


6.632  17 


$55,020  00 


The  condition  of  the  property,  being  new,  is  excellent. 


The  foregoing  report  is  respectfully  submitted,  this  thirtieth  day  of 
March,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

JOHN  S.  ELLIS, 
Ex-Brigadier-General,  Second  Brigade.  C.  M.. 
And  Secretary  of  Board  of  Disbursing  Officers  thereof. 


*  The  cash  balances  and  remaining  warrants  are  in  the  custody  of  Major-Gen  ral  Allen. 


VOUCHERS. 


[Duplicate.] 


VOUCHERS. 


(  Voucher  j.Vo.  1.) 

San  Francisco,  October  22d,  1863. 
First  Regiment  Infantry,  C.  S.  M., 

Bought  of  Agency  Mission  Woollen  Mills, 


163  military  uniforms,  at  $25. 


$4,075  00 


.Received  payment, 

LAZAED  FRERES,  Agents. 
(By  Ellis.) 

The  above  bill  is  correct,  and  the  goods  received. 

JOSEPH  WOOD, 
Colonel  Commanding  First  Regiment  Infantry,  C.  S.  M. 
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(  Voucher  A'o.  2.) 
[Duplicate.] 

San  Francisco,  November  5th,  1863. 

First  Regiment  Infantry,  C.  S.  M., 

Bought  of  Agency  Mission  Woollen  Mills, 


SO  military  uniforms,  at  825. 


2  225  00 


Eeceived  payment, 

LAZARD  FRERES,  Agents. 

Correct,  and  received. 

JOSEPH  WOOD, 
Colonel  Commanding  First  Regiment,  C.  S.  M. 


(  Voucher  No.  3.) 

San  Francisco,  November  19th,  1863. 
First  Regiment  Infantry,  C.  S.  M., 

Bought  of  Agency  Mission  Woollen  Mills, 


120  military  uniforms,  at  $25. 


$3,000  00 


Received  payment, 

LAZARD  FRERES. 
i  By  Mi. lis.) 
Received,  and  approved. 

JOSEPH  WOOD, 
Colonel  Commanding  First  Regiment,  C.  S.  Iff. 
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(  Voucher  Xo.  4.) 

San  Francisco.  December  3d,  1863. 
Colonel  "Wood,  First  .Regiment,  C.  S.  M.3 

Bought  of  Mead  &  Van  Tassel,  - 


November  2.~>.. 
November  '2d.. 


31  dozen  regimental  caps,  at  §22  50. 
Extra  ornaments  for  Drum  Corps 


$697  50 

2  50 


8700  00 


Approved,  and  property  received. 

JOSEPH  WOOD, 
Colonel  Commanding  First  Regiment,  C.  S.  M. 


(  Voucher  JVo.  5.) 

[Duplicate] 

San  Francisco,  December  7th,  1863. 
First  Eegiment  of  Infantry, 

Bought  of  Agency  Mission  Woollen  Mills, 


29  military  uniforms,  at  625 


8725  00 


Keceived  payment, 


LAZABD  FEEEES,  Agents. 
(By  Ellis.) 


Correct,  and  received. 


JOSEPH  WOOD, 
Colonel  Commanding  First  Eegiment,  C.  If. 
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(  Voucher  No.  6.) 
[Duplicate] 

San  Francisco,  December  2d,  18G3. 
First  Kegiment  of  Infantry, 

Bought  of  Agency  Mission  Woollen  Mills, 


57  military  uniforms,  at  $25. 


$1,425  00 


Received  payment, 

LAZAED  FEERES,  Agents. 
(By  Ellis.) 

Correct,  and  received. 

JOSEPH  WOOD, 
Colonel  Commanding  First  Regiment,  C.  M. 


(  Voucher  No.  7.) 

San  Francisco,  February  20th,  1864. 
Colonel  Wood,  First  Regiment  Infantry,  C.  S.  M., 

Bought  of  Mead  &  "Van  Tassell. 


4  dozen  regimental  caps  complete,  at  $22  50. 


$00  00 


Received  payment,  March  1st,  1864, 

MEAD  &  VAN  TASSELL. 

Approved,  and  received. 

J.  WOOD, 
Colonel  Commanding  First  Infantry.  C.  M. 


19 
(  Voucher  No.  8.) 

San  Francisco,  August  27th,  1863j 
The  Second  Kegiment,  C.  S.  M.,  (T.  N.  Cazneau,  Colonel  Commanding,) 

Bought  of  IIenry  Hughes, 


July  30 400  infantry  uniform  coats,  at  $9  50. 


$3,800  00 


.Received  payment  for  the  ahove  military  coats,  August  28th,  1863, 

For  IT.  HUGHES. 

(By  J.  Mathew.) 

Received  the  ahove  described  military  property. 

THOMAS  K  CAZNEAU, 
Colonel  Commanding  Second  Regiment,  C.  S.  M. 


San  Francisco,  August  27th,  1863. 


(  Voucher  No.  9.) 

San  Francisco,  September  18th,  1863. 
Mr.  Cazneau,  for  the  Second  Regiment,  C.  S.  M., 

Bought  of  Scholle  &  Brothers, 


400  blue  flannel  coats,  at  §3  75. 


$1,500  00 


Received  payment, 

SCHOLLE  &  BROTHERS. 


Approved. — Received  the  above  military  property. 


THOMAS  N".  CAZNEAU, 
Colonel  Second  Regiment,  O.  S.  M. 
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(  Voucher  No.  10.) 

September  24th,  1863. 
Thomas  N.  Caznau,  for  Second  Eegiinent, 

Bought  of  J.  M.  &  J.  N.  Plumb, 


800  feathers  for  uniform  hats,  at  45  cents 

250  chased  eagles,  at  $1  80  per  dozen 

100  green  hat  cords,  at  38  cents 

6  dozen  metal  bugles,  at  $1  80 

40  cavalry  overcoats,  at  $15  75 


$36  00 

37  20 

38  00 
10  80 

630  00 


$752  00 


Received  payment, 


J.  M.  &  J.  N.  PLUMB. 
(By  A.  L.  Norton.) 


Approved. — Eeceived  the  above  militaiy  property. 


THOMAS  N.  CAZNEAU, 
Colonel  Second  Regiment,  C.  S.  M. 


(VoucJier  No.  11.) 

San  Francisco,  September  22d,  1863. 

Colonel  TnoMAS  N.  Cazneau, 

Bought  of  G.  Rosenberg, 


14  1-6  yards  green  billiard  cloth,  at  $6  00 

6  yards  lining,  at  25  cents 

Fur  cutting  bands  and  straps 


§85  00 
1  50 
6  00 


$92   50 


Received  payment. 


(I.  ROSENBERG. 


Approved. —  Received  the  above  military  properly. 


THOMAS  X.  CAZNEAU, 

Colonel  Second  Regiment    I     -    M 
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(Voucher  No.  12.) 

San  Francisco,  October  3d,  1863. 
Thomas  N.  Cazneau,  for  Second  Regiment,  C.  S.  M., 

Bought  of  G.  Rosenberg, 


400  green  cloth  caps,  at  $1  90 


$760  00 


Received  payment, 


G.  ROSENBERG. 


Approved. — Received  the  above  military  propert}'  for  Second  Regiment 
California  State  Militia. 

THOMAS  IS".  CAZNEAU,  Colonel. 


(  Voucher  No.  13.) 

San  Francisco,  September  30th,  1863. 
Thomas  N.  Cazneau,  for  Second  (Irish)  Regiment,  C.  S.  M., 

To  N.  Sweeny,  Dr., 


To  7  yards  white  cloth,  at  $5  00... 
To  131  yards  green  cloth,  at  $6  75. 


$35  00 
92  82 


$127  82 


Received  payment, 


NICHOLAS  SWEENY. 


Approved. — Received  the  above  military  property  for  Second  Regiment 
California  State  Militia. 

THOMAS  N.  CAZNEAU,  Colonel. 
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(  Voucher  No.  14.) 
[Duplicate] 

San  Francisco,  October  3d,  1863. 
Second  Eegiment.  C.  S.  M*., 

To  Ann  Suppler,  Dr., 


To  alterations  on  400  blouses 


870  00 


Received  payment, 

ANN  SUPPLER. 

Approved. — The  above  work  executed  for  the  Second  Regiment,  C.  S.  M. 

THOS.  N.  CAZNEAU,  Colonel. 


(  Voucher  No.  15.) 

San  Francisco,  October  17th,  18G3. 
Tnos.  N.  Cazneau,  for  Second  Eegiment, 

Bought  of  John  Wilson  &  Son, 


October  5. 


Repairing  and  altering  200  knapsacks,  and  fur- 
nishing GO  new  ones 


8401  75 


Received  payment, 

J.  WILSON  &  SON. 

Approved. —  Received  the  above  articles  and  labor  performed  for  Second 
Regiment,  C.  S.  M. 

THOS.  X.  CAZNEAU, 

Colonel  Commanding1. 
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(  Voucher  N'o.  16.) 

San  Francisco,  October  20th,  18G3. 

Mr.  Tuos.  N.  Cazneau, 

1 

Bought  Of  ZlEGENHIRT  BROS., 


315  yards  scarlet  worsted  fringe,  at 


$315  00 


Received  payment, 

ZlEGENHIRT  BROTHERS. 

Approved. — Received  the  above  articles  for  Second  Regiment,  C.  S.  M. 

THOS.  N.  CAZNEAU, 

Colonel  Commanding. 


(  Voucher  i\ro.  17.) 

October  19th,  18G3. 
Col.  Tuos.  N.  Cazneau,  for  the  Second  Regiment, 

To  J.  M.  Martin,  Dr., 


100  black  hats,  at  •  I 

t 


$400  00 


Received  payment, 

J.  M.  MARTIN. 


Approved. — Received   the  above  military  property  for  Second   Regi- 
ment, C.  S.  M. 

THOS.  N.  CAZNEAU, 

Colonel  Commanding. 


[Duplicate.] 

Mr.  T.  Cazneau, 
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(JVoucher  No.  18.) 

San  Francisco,  October  20th,  1863. 

Bought  of  Solomon  &  ITart, 


16  pieces  green  cord,  at  SI  12i 

8  pieces  scaidet  cord,  at  81  80 

12  yards  reps,  at  82  50 

2  pieces  four-inch  fringe,  78 \  yards,  at  30  cents 

13  balls  cord,  at  50  cents $6  50 

1  piece  cord 90 

87  40 
Credit  by  cord  returned 1  32 

2  pieces  three-inch  fringe,  84  yards,  at  28  cents 


818  00 
14  40 
30  00 
23  55 


6  08 
23  52 


8115  55 


Eeceived  payment, 


SOL03IOX  &  HAET. 
(By  J.  H.  E.) 


Approved. — Eeceived   the   above   articles   for   the   Second    Eegiment, 
C.  B.  M. 

THOS.  N.  CAZNEAU, 

Colonel  Commanding. 


{Voucher  No.  10.) 

San  Francisco,  November  11th,  1S63. 
Col.  Cazneau,  for  the  Second  (Irish)  Eegiment, 

To  X.  Sweeny,  Dr., 


Fitting,  furnishing  cloth,  and  making  cull's  and  collars,  new- 
cording,  and  patting  on  buttons  on  .'J70  coats,  al  $1  37il  ■••■ 


3  75 


Received  payment, 


X.  SWEENY 


Approved. — The   above  work    and   material   furnished   for   the  S 
Regiment,  C.  S.  ML 

THOS.  N.  CAZNEAU,  Colonel. 


85 
(  Voucher  No.  20.) 

Sax  Francisco,  November  10th,  1863. 
TnE  Second  Regiment,  Colonel  Cazneau, 

To  Charles  Batsen,  Dr., 


To  blocking  and  trimming  244  hats,  at  SI  each. 


8244  00 


Payment  received, 


CIIAELES  BATSEN. 


Approved. — The   above  work    performed    for   the    Second    Regiment. 
C.  S.  M. 

THOS.  X.  CAZNEAU,  Colonel. 


Mr.  Thos.  X.  Cazneau, 


(  Voucher  No.  21.) 

Sax  Francisco,  [November  11th,  1803. 

To  J.  M.  &  J.  X.  Plumb,  Dr., 


60  hat  cords,  at  38  cents 

42<'  bat  feathers,  at  45  cents. 
60  hat-,  at  $3 


822 

80 

189 

00 

150 

00 

S361  80 


Received  payment, 

J.  M.  &  J.  X.  PLUMB, 

(Per  A.  S.  Norton  ) 

Approved. — The  above  material  furnished  the  Second  Pegiment,  C.  S.  M.. 

THOS.  N.  CAZNEAU,  Colonel. 


[Duplicate] 
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(  Voucher  No.  22.) 

San  Francisco,  November  10th,  18G3. 

Col.  Cazneau,  Second  (Irish)  Regiment, 

To  Mrs.  Phelps,  Dr., 


To  making  up   800  worsted   epaulettes,  furnishing   frames. 
lining,  and  padding 


8490  50 


Received  payment, 


FRANCES  A.  PHELPS. 


Approved. — The   above  work   and   material  furnished  for  the   Second 
Regiment  California  State  Militia. 

THOMAS  N.  CAZNEAU,  Colonel. 


(Voucher  No.  23.)  # 

[Duplicate.] 

San  Francisco,  October  19th,  1863. 
Colonel  McKenzte,  First  Regiment  Artillery,  C.  M., 

Bought  of  Mead  &  Van  Tassell, 


October  ...G 


276  regimental  caps,  $2  25  each. 


8621  00 


Received  payment,  October  22d, 

Mead  &    Van  Tassell. 
The  above  mentioned  caps  have  been  received. 

JOHN  W.   McKENZIE, 

Colonel   First  Artilh-n  .  C.  M. 


[Duplicate.] 
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(  Voucher  No.  24.) 

San  Francisco,  October  23d,  1863. 
First  Eegiment  Artillery, 

Bought  of  Agency  Mission  Woollen  Mills, 


241  military  blouses,  64  60 61,108  60 


Received  payment, 


LAZARD  FRERES,  Agents. 
(By  Ellis.) 


ived  the  above  in  good  order,  and  the  amount  of  this  bill  is  cor- 
rect.    October  23d,  1863. 

JOHN  W.  McKENZTE, 

Colonel  First  Artillery,  C.  M. 


[Duplicate.] 


(  Voucher  No.  25.) 

San  Francisco,  December  23d,  1863. 
First  Regiment  of  Artillery, 

Bought  of  Agency  Mission  Woollen  Mills, 


Company  A,  40  military  uniforms,  $25. 
Company  B,  40  military  uniforms,  $25. 
Company  C,  1<>  military  uniforms,  $25. 
Company  I>.  40  military  uniforms,  $25 
Company  E,  40  military  uniforms,  $25. 
Company  V .  10  military  uniforms,  ;-'-'"> 
Company  <i,  40  military  Uniforms,  $25 
Company  Jl,  40  military  uniforms,  $25 


$1,000  00 

l.i  00  00 

1,000  00 

1,00  I  I  I 

1,000  00 

1,000  0 

1, 10 

1,000  0 


10  00 


Received  payment. 


ived  and  correct.      December  2.'M,  1863. 


LAZARD   FRERES, 
I  By  Ellis.) 


JOHN  W.  MoKENZIE, 
Colonel  Commanding  First  Artillery,  C    Bd 


[Duplicate.] 


(  Voucher  No.  26.) 

Sax  Francisco,  February  9th,  1864. 
Mr.  "Wright,  Quartermaster  First  Artillery, 

Bought  of  Blake  &  Co. 


2]  dozen  caps  and  cannon  @  82  25. 
2  officers'  caps 


$67  50 
4  50 


874  00 


Eeceivcd  payment, 

BLAKE  &  CO., 

(Per  Fiddle.) 
Correct. 

H.  NELSON  WEIGHT, 

Quartermaster  First  Artillery. 
Received  the  above  in  good  order. 

J.  W.  McKEXZIE. 

Colonel  First  Artillery.  C.  M. 


(  Voucher  No.  27.) 

San  Francisco,  February  15th,  1863. 

Quartermaster  Wright,  for  Company  K,  First  Artillery. 

Bought  of  William  Sherman  &  <',... 


:;i  blue  flannel  sacks,  at  85  00. 


$155  00 


Received  payment, 

WILLIAM  SHERMAN 
l  \\y  Anthony. 

( 'en. 

II.  NELSON  WRIGHT, 

Quartermaster  Firsl  Artillery. 

I  .c  in  good  order. 

JOHN    W.   MrKl-X7.II-:. 

Colonel  Firsl  Artillery. 


[Duplicate.] 


29 
(  Voucher  Xo.  28.) 

Sax  Francisco,  February  18th,  1864. 
Colonel  McKenzie,  First  Ecgiment  Artillery,  C.  S.  M.. 

Bought  of  Mead  &  Van  Tassell, 


20  regimental  caps,  complete. 


$43  40 


Received  payment,  March  1st,  1864, 

MEAD  &  VAX  TASSEL. 

Received  the  above  in  <rood  order. 


JOHN  W.  McEEXZIE, 

Colonel  First  Artillery. 


[Duplicate.] 

First  California  Guard, 


( Voucher  No.  29.) 

San  Francisco,  October  22d,  1863. 

Bought  of  Agency  Mission  Woollen  Mills, 


63  military  uniforms,  at  $25  00 

75  military  blouses,  at  $5  00 

50  pairs  gray  blankets,  al  $5  00 

Extra  mountings  new  uniforms 

Changing  cull's  and  collars  on  coats,  and  stripe  on  pantaloons, 
34  uniforms 


81 

,575 

00 

:;7") 

00 

250 

00 

28 

75 

100 

00 

82 

,328 

7") 

Received  payment, 


LAZARD  FRERES,  Ag  snts. 
(By  Ellis. 


T  hereby  certify  tbat  the  within  bill  is  correct,  and  tbat  tbe  goods  were 
based  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  under  my  command,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  public  service. 

I.  BLUXOME,  Jr., 

Commanding  A  n  tilery. 
San  Francisco,  October  22d;  18 


[Duplicate] 


San  Francisco  Hussars, 


30 

(  Voucher  No.  30) 

San  Francisco,  December  1st,  18G3. 

Bought  of  Main  &  Winchester, 


30  sets  horse  equipments,  (eacli  set  consisting  of  1  McClellan 
saddle,  1  bridle,  1  breast  collar  and  martingale,)  at  $32 


$9G0  00 


Eeceived  payment, 


MAIN  &  WINCHESTER. 
(Per  Cusiiino.) 


I  certify  to  having  received  the  thirty  sets  equipments,  as  above,  and 
that  the  name  are  complete,  and  made  in  accordance  with  the  sample  and 
contract. 

G.  G.  BRADT, 
Captain  San  Francisco  Hussars. 


Duplicate.] 

San  Francisco  Hussars, 


(  Voucher  No.  31.) 

San  Francisco,  January  28th,  1864. 

Bought  of  Lazard  Freres, 


42  cavalry  uniforms,  at  $25 81,050  00 


Paid  by  the  company,  (less). 


10  00 


&1.0J 


Eeceived  pay  men! . 


CjAZARD  FRERES,  Agents. 

(  By    1).    11.    F.I.I  I 


!  certify  having  received  the  above  quantity,  and  that  they  arc  in  ao- 
Dce  with  Bample  and  contract. 

<;.  <;.  BRADT, 
<  laptaio  San  Francisco  11  ussars. 


•>1 


[Duplicate] 
Jackson  Dragoons, 


(  Voucher  No.  32.) 

San  Francisco,  October  6th,  1863. 

Bought  of  Main  &  Winchester, 


28  sets  of  equipments,  per  contract,  at  833 

4  sets  of  equipments,  per  contract,  850 

4  holsters,  at  $16 

30  belts,  at  $3  75 

30  blankets,  at  81  25 

2]  dozen  halters,  at  825 

2  dozen  leather-back  brushes,  at  825 

2  dozen  currycombs,  at  84 

30  pairs  of  blanket  straps,  at  25c 


8024 

00 

200 

00 

04 

00 

112 

50 

37 

50 

62 

50 

50 

00 

8 

00 

7 

50 

81,466  00 

A  l'[i  roved. 


-Received  payment, 


MA IX  &  WINCHESTER, 
(Per  Cusijing.) 


M.  FEN  NELL, 

Captain  Jackson  Dragoons. 


[Dupli 


(  Voucher  No.  33.) 

San  Francisco,  October  5th,  1863. 

Company  C,  Jackson  Dragoons, 

To  J.  M.  &  J.  N.  Plumb,  Dr. 


47  flannel  blouses,  at  84  50 

4s   pairs  pants,  al  $5  50 

1  cavalry  trumpet 

1  cavalry  t  rumpet  cord 

65  cross  sabres,  at  7|c 

55  brass  lei  ters,  at  5£c 

50  forage  caps,  at  90c 


8211 

50 

204 

00 

4 

50 

1 

25 

4 

13 

3 

03 

45 

00 

8533  41 


Received  paymonl . 


J.  M.  cv  J.  N.  PLUMB, 
I  By  A.  S.  N.) 


Approved. — The  above  military  property  received  for  tbo  use  of  Com- 
pany Oj  First  Cavalry  Battalion,  0.  8.  M. 

M.  FENNELL, 
Captain  commanding  Jackson  Dragoona. 


First  Light  Dragoons, 


32 
(  Voucher  Ao.  84.) 

Sax  Francisco,  August  31st,  1863. 

To  Joiin  "Wilson  &  Son,  Dr., 


40  McClellan  patent  dragoon  saddles  and  bridles,  complete, 
■with  bits  and  neck  collars,  at  §33  50 


$1,340  00 


Received  payment, 

JOHN  WILSON  &  SOX. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  property  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
company,  and  that  the  above  bill  is  correct. 

C.  L.  TAYLOR,  Captain. 


First  Light  Dragoons, 


(  Voucher  No.  35.) 

San  Francisco,  January  11th,  1S04. 

Bought  of  John  Wilson  &  Son, 


10  brass  mounted  dragoon  saddles,  bridles,  and  breast  col- 
lars, at  $30 


$300  00 


Received  payment, 

JOHN  WILSON  &  SON. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  mentioned  property  is  now  in  ; 
.  of  the  First  Light  Dragoons,  Company  A,  C.  M. 

DAVID   MOORE,  Captain. 


33 


(  Vouche r  No.  36.) 
[Duplicate.] 

Sax  Francisco,  March  4th,  ]>04. 

First  LianT  Dragoons, 

To  J.  M.  &  J.  X.  Plumb,  Dr., 


50  pairs  cavalry  pants,  at  $G. 


8300  00. 


Received"  payment, 

J.  M.  &  J.  X.  PLUMB, 
(Per  J.  Pydberg.) 

I  herein-  certify  that  the  ahove  hill  is  correct,  and  the  property  now 
in  possession  of  the  company. 

DAVID  MOORE,  Captain. 


(  Voucher  No.  37.) 

[Duplicate.] 

San  Francisco,  September  30th,  1863. 

First  Light  Dragoons, 

Bought  of  Badger  &  Lindenberger, 


30  pairs  blue  blanket-,  fur  saddle  cloths,  at  82. 


SG0  00 


Received  payment, 

BADGER  k  LINDENBERGER. 

I  hereby  certify  the  above  bill  is  correct,  and  the  property  now  in 
of  the  company. 

DAVID  MOORE,  Captain. 


Suisun  Cavalry  Company, 


34 
(  Voucher  No.  38.) 

San  Francisco,  January  12th,  1S64. 

To  J.  M.  &  J.  N.  Plumb.  Dr., 


22  blouses,  at  §4  50 

1  cavalry  guidon... 

1  cavalry  trumpet  and  cord 


00 

20 

00 

5 

75 

8124 

75 

Received  payment, 


J.  M.  &  J.  N.  PLUMB. 


T  hereby  certify  that  the  above  described  property  is  in  possession  of 
Suisun  Light  Dragoons,  Company  D,  C.  M. 

J.  II.  MARSTOX,  Captain. 


[Duplicate.] 


Suisun  Light  Dragoons, 


(  Voucher  No.  39.) 

San  Francisco,  September  21st,  1863. 

Rough t  of  II.  Burkhim, 


50  cavalry  hats,  a 

6  uniform  suits,  at  825 


$193  75 

L50   (II) 


$343  75 


Paid. 


II.  lU'liKIH.M 


I  hereby  certify  thai  the  above  described  property  is  in  possession  of 
Suisun  Lighl  Dragoons,  Company  l>.  C.  M. 


.1     11.  MAUSTiiN.  Captain. 


[Duplicate.] 

Suisun  Cavalry, 


35 

(  Voucher  No.  40.) 

San  Francisco,  October  1st,  1863. 

Bought  of  Mead  &  Van  Tassell, 


1  10-12  dozen  fatigue  caps  and  cross  sabres,  at  $16  50 


$30  25 


Paid, 


MEAD  &  VAN  TASSELL. 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  described  property  is  in  possession  of 
the  Suisun  Light  Dragoons,  Company  D,  C.  M. 

J.  H.  MARSTON,  Captain. 


[Duplicate] 


State  of  California, 


(Voucher  No.  41.) 

Benicia,  October  3d,  1863. 


To  T.  S  Billing,  Dr., 


To  furnishing  horse  equipments  for  the  Suisun  Cavalry  Com- 
pany : 


-4.")  Baddies,  al  $25  each , 

4.~>  bridles,  al  $5  each 

A'>  halters,  al  -s2  each 

•I-"*  pairs  spurs,  at  $1  50  each 


81,125 

00 

225 

00 

90 

00 

67 

50 

$1,507  50 


Received  payment, 


T.  S.  BILLING. 


T  hereby  certify  thai  the  above  described  property  is  in  possession  of 
Saisun  Lighl  Dragoons,  Company  !>,<'.  M..  and  acknowledge  having 
received  the  amount  from  the  State. 

J.  II.  MARSTON,  Captain. 


[Duplicate] 


36 
(Voucher  No.  42.) 

San  Francisco,  March  10th,  18G4. 
Bedwood  Cavalry,  Company  E, 

Bought  of  Main  &  Winchester, 


35  sets  horse  equipments,  (each  set,  1  MeClellan  saddle,  1 
bridle,  1  breast  collar  and  martingale,)  @  $32 

racking  and  transporting  the  above 

35  uniforms  (coat  and  pants)  made  in  accordance  with  Gen- 
eral Order  Xo.  2,  for  State  Militia  uniforms,  (a*,  $25 


$1,120 

5 

00 
00 

875 

00 

82.000 

uo 

Received  payment  by  warrant  on  State  Treasury,         , 

MAIN  &  WINCHESTER. 
(By  IE) 

The  above  bill  is  correct,  and  the  property  now  in  my  possession  for 
the  use  of  the  company. 

II.  M.  EEOXAEE, 
Commanding  Redwood  Cavalry. 


[Duplicate] 


(Voucher  No.    43.) 

San  Francisco,  January  2d.  1864. 
Captain  Barbour,  Yallcjo  Eifles, 

Bought  of  Wm.  Geimann, 


54  uniform  coats  and  pants. 


Received  paj  ment, 


W>r.  GEIMANN. 


I  certify  thai   this  bill  is  correct,  and  thai  1   have  received  in 
fifty-four  (54)  uniforms  for  the  use  of  t  li>'  "  Vallejo  Rifl<  b." 

J  wiks   ll.  K.  B  IRBOTJR, 
( laptain  commanding  Vallejo  Rifl 


Napa  Guards, 


^"7 

(  Voucher   No.   44  ) 

Sax  Francisco,  February  19th,  1804. 

Bought  of  Agency  Mission  "Woollen  Mills, 


51  military  uniforms.  (5  $25 - 

50  military  caps  of  Mead  &  Van  Tassel,  @  81  S7£. 


By  cash 

Balance. 


$1,275  00 

93  75 


$1,368  75 
28  75 


81,340  00 


Received  payment, 


LAZAED  FEEEE3. 
(By  Ellis.) 


cived  the  above  in  good  order  from  Agency  Mission  Woolen  Mills, 
for  account  of  Napa  Guards. 

E.  S.  CHESEBEO, 

Commanding  Napa  Guards. 


(  Voucher  No.  45.) 


[Duplicate.] 


Captain  J.  J.  Owen,  San  Jose. 


Sacramento,  March  15th,  1864. 


Bought  of  A.  Lamott, 


infantry  pants') 

56  infantry  coats at  $20  per  suit. 

and  trimmings  J 


81,120  00 


ived  payment, 


A.  LAMOTT. 


1  hereby  certify  that  I  have  received  the  above  goods  for  the  use  of 

the  Ban  Jose"  Onion  Guards,  and  you  will  please  Bend  to  A.  Lamott,  of 

amento,  the  warrant  that  I  am  entitled  to  for  eleven  hundred  and 

twenty  dollar-      $1,120,     and  oblige.     (Send  by  return  express.) 

J.  J.  OWEN. 


REPORT 


OF 


sscmblg  Committee  on  Sublit  §uHomgs, 


ON 


ASSEMBLY    BILL    No.    79. 


O.    M.    CLAYES STATE    PRINTER. 


EEPORT 


Mr.  Speaker  : — Your  Committee  on  Public  Buildings,  to  whom  was 
referred  Assembly  bill  No.  79,  with  instructions  to  make  amendments 
thereto,  have  respectfully  complied  with  instructions,  and  ask  leave  to 
report  the  same  back  with  such  amendments,  and  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  as  amended. 

We  also  herewith  transmit  to  the  House  a  report,  with  estimates  and 
specifications,  from  Reuben  Clark,  vSuperintendent  and  Architect  of  the 
State  Capitol  Building. 

FRED.  LUX, 
J\  R.  WATSON, 
JOHN  W.  BEAM  AN. 
R.  C.  SCOTT, 
C.  F.  MEBIUS. 


REPORT   OF   ARCHITECT, 


WITH 


SPECIFICATIONS. 


R  E  !P  O  K  T 


Sacramento, 

February  24th. 


1864 


! 


To  the   Honorable    Committee  on   Public  Buildings,  consisting  of  Messrs.   Lux, 
Watson^  Mebius,  Beaman,  and  Scott: 

Gentlemen  : — I  herewith  submit,  in  compliance  with  your  instruc- 
tions, a  specification  and  cost  of  the  various  materials,  and  mechanical 
workmanship,  the  number  and  dimensions  of  the  rooms,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  intended  to  be  used.  The  description  of  all 
the  materials,  and  the  manner  of  the  construction  of  the  work,  is  given  in 
full  in  the  accompanying  specifications;  and  the  cost  of  the  materials, 
and  construction  of  other  works,  is  given  in  the  following  estimate  : 


EXCAVATIONS    AND    GRADING. 


subic  yards  of  excavation,  @  25  cents 

>0  cubic  yards  of  filling  and  grading,  @  25  cents 
subic  yards  of  concrete,  (a  $10.00 


brick  work. 


I  bricks  laid  in  the  walls,  including  mortar,  (a  117.00 
Lckfl  for  flooring  and  other  arches.  u 


GRANITE    work. 

mite  ashler,  sel  in  the  walls,  (a  $2.40 

lineal  feet  of  cornice,  (S  $16.0  l  

lineal  feet  of  architra  1.00  

Mouldings  and  panels  in  various  portions  of  the  work,@ — 

lineal  feel  of  stringcourse, (S  $4.00 

7,900  square  i  

xtra  work  on  windows  and  door  heads 


Amount  carried  forward. 


§206  25 

25,000  00 

2,550  00 


140,000  00 
19,000  00 


64,680  00 
18.080  00 

3,300  00 
00  00 

6,200  00 
17,380  00 

_•  500  00 


$311,91 


Amount  brought  forward. 


FREESTONE. 

64,500  square  feet  of  freestone,  @  $1.65 

1,171  lineal  feet  of  main  cornice,  @  $35.00 

1,000  lineal  feet  of  architrave,  @  $3.50 

1,440  lineal  feet  of  cornice  of  pedestals,  (h)  $6.00 

238  lineal  feet  of  cornice  for  colonnade,  @  $8.00 

281  lineal  feet  of  base  around  cupola,  @  $2.50 

180  lineal  feet  of  base  at  base  of  dome,  @  $6.00 

533  lineal  feet  of  cornice  around  dome,  @  $b.00 

20  trusses  on  cupola,  @  $10.00 

Architrave  for  116  windows,  @  $50.00 

Cornices  for  6  windows,  @  $35  00 

Cornices  for  6  windows,  (a)  $25.00 

Finish  for  entrance  doors,  including  pilasters,   caps, 

cornices,  @ — 

30  Corinthian  caps  for  windows,  (a)  $30.00 

20  columns,  bases,  and  caps,  (a)  $900.00 

74  Corinthian  caps  for  pilasters,  @  $250.00 

74  bases  caps  for  pilasters,  @  $28.00 

930  balusters,  @  $8.50 


and 


TILING    FOR    FLOORS. 


70,000  square  feet  of  encaustic  tiles.  @  90  cents. 

7,350  square  feet  of  marble  tiles.  (<i  $1.25 

1,276  square  feet  of  granite  tiles,  (a)  $1.50 

134  lineal  feet  of  marble  steps.  {<<■   85.00 

45  lineal  feet  of  marble  plinth,  @  $3.00 


FRAMING    TIxMBER. 

220,000  square  feet  of  framing  timber,  to  be  delivered  on  the 

grounds,  (5  $32.00 

85,000  square  feet  white  pine,  @  $45.00 

9,500  square  fe<  I  of  cedar  tor  shelving,  (a>  $40.00 

For  framing  and    bracketing 

Mechanical  labor  for  shelving 

FLOORING    AND   ROOFING. 

1.1,000  squan   feel  of  flooring  laid  in  building,  (3  (52.00 

82,000  square   feet   of  roofing  plank  laid  in  building,  @ 

$50.00 

30,000  square  Jen  for  scaffolding,  etc.,  (5  $28.00 

DOo 

7  exterior  oak  doors 

A  mi -H  ni  ^allied  forward 


$311,996 

25 

106,175 

95 

40.985 

00 

3.500 

00 

8,640 
1.904 

00 
00 

702 

50 

1,080 
4,264 

200 

00 
00 
00 

5,800 
210 

00 
00 

150 

00 

1,200 

00 

900 

00 

18,000 
18,500 

00 
00 

2,072 

00 

7,905  00 

63,000  00 

9,187  50 

1,914  00 

670  00 

135  00 


7,040 

3,825 

380 

3,500 

1.800 


572  00 

1.1  HO  00 
840  00 


175  «hi 


$681,623  80 


Amount  brought  forward |  $631,023  20 

71  oak  doors  in  basement,  @  $35.00 2,485  00 

38  oak  doors  in  principal  story,  @  835.00 1,330  00 

45  oak  doors  in  second  story.  @  §35.00 1,575  00 

10  pine  doors,  @  88.00 80  00 


WAINSCOTING. 

75,000  square  feet  of  oak  for  wainscoting  and  stairs,  @  $75.00 

MECHANICAL    LABOR. 


Interior  stairs.  @  — 

Architraves  for  173  windows,  (5  812.00.. 

Architrave  for  G  ex.  doors.  @  $14.00 

2,575  lineal  feet  of  wainscoting,  @  $4.50 
Base  in  second  story 


COLUMNS,  CAPS,  ETC. 

44  Ionic  capitals  and  bases,  @  $70.00 

30  Corinthian  columns,  caps  and  liases,  (a)  $85.00 

44  Ionic  pilasters,  caps  and  bases,  @  $30.00 ■:. 

58  Corinthian  pilasters,  caps  and  bases,  @  $50.00 

Ornamental  wood  carving 

Cornice  around  gallery  in  rotunda,  and  balustrade,  inelud 

ing  workmanship 

For  carpenters'  labor,  not  before  included , 


PLASTERING    AND    CORNICE. 


22,8  10  yards  plastering,  (oj  GO  cents 

5,154  yards  cement  plastering,  (a  $1.20. 

1  lineal  feel  of  cornice,  (a  $3.50 

1  lineal  feet  of  architrave,  @  *1.50  . 
Ornamental  plaster  work 


CAST    IRON. 


:  pounds  cast  iron  for  apes  of  dome,  (<<  20  cents 
pounds  cast  iron  pipes  and  plates,  @  10  cents.. 

!»71  pound-  of  cast  iron  plate,  (3  15  cents 

20  cast  iron  colum  pounds  each,  (a  15  cents... 


WBOUQHT    IRON. 

5,057  pounds  for  two  frames  and  1G  vault  doors.  (5   16  cents 

For  locks 

_''''.  1 1  i  pounds  for  shun-!     (3   L6  cents 

For  fasl    aings  of  shutters 

Amount  carried  for  wan  I 

2 


5,625  00 


4,500  00 

2,076  00 

84  00 

11,587  50 

687  00 


3,080  00 

2,550  00 

1,320  00 

2.000  00 

8,000  00 

972  00 

16,000  00 


13.707  60 
6,184  80 

20,380  50 
2,500  00 

10,000  00 


3,100  00 

2,010  00 

146  10 

6,074  80 


809  12 

1,600  00 

4,17*  22 

250  00 


$767,415  84 
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Amount  brought  forward 

For  ornamental  mouldings,  @  — 

For  exterior  window  sashes,  transom,  and  sky-lights, 

170  tons  floor  beams,  (a  $120 

16,000  pounds  for  beam  ties,  etc.,  @  12  cents 

Trimmings  and  fastenings  for  sashes 


IRONMONGERY. 


For  locks,  hinges,  and  furniture 

16  bank  locks 

For  nails,  etc , 


PLUMBERY. 


Plumbery 


TAINTING    AND    GLAZING. 

Painting  and  glazing 


DESKS. 


6   desks  formed  as  specified  of  San  Domingo  mahogany 
with  marble  stejjs,  @  §800 


ROOFING. 


484  squares  of  copper  roofing,  @  845. 


UEATING    APPARATUS. 


28  marble  mantles  and  reflectors  in  the  basement  story. 

20  marble  mantles  in  the  principal  story 

20  marl ile  mantles  in  the  second  story 

1,865  pounds  4  inch  Bupply  pipe,  (a   15  cents. 


3,451  pounds  3  inch  supply  pipe,  (a  15  cents 

3,975  pounds  2£  inch  distributing  pipe,  @  15  cents. 
2.850  pounds  of  copper  heating  pipe,  (a  50  cents.... 
Boiler  and  Betting 


G  IS    n  II  -     \  \  D    l'l  \  !  i  RES. 


Gas  pipes  and  fixtures 


Note.— The   Senate   Chamber,  Assembly    Hall,  and    Li- 
brary Room  to  be  lighted  as  described  in  specifications. 

2  Doric  columns,  pedestals  and  caps,  (3  $525 

4  piers  in   Library,  cut  and  polished.  (//    $675 

Contingent  expenses,  coal  derricks,  ropes,  etc.,  etc 


A  M" >u ii «  carried  forward, 


1767,415  84 

500  00 

11,980  00 

20,400  00 

1,920  00 

575  00 


875  00 
1,960  00 
3.500  00 


5,525  00 


45,275  00 


4,800  00 


21,780  00 


3,460  00 
L,475  00 
1,000  no 

27! I  To 
517  65 
596  -2-> 
1.44.".  on 
600  00 


15,500  00 


1,050  00 

,,   no 

15, I  00 


$930,129  49 
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Amoun t  brougl 1 1  forward 

sculpture  over  principal  doorway,  and  tympan  of  pedi- 
ment   

Sum  total 


$930,129  49 
15,000  00 


$945,129  49 


The  above  calculations  and  estimate  have  been  made  with  care  and  at 
current  prices,  and  with  a  view  of  constructing  the  edifice  symmetri- 
cally— exterior  and  interior  corresponding.  The  granite  with  which  I 
started,  and  which  we  are  now  using,  is  of  bad  rift,  with  black  knots,  and 
by  reason  of  which  has  caused  us  much  expense,  for  often,  when  a  stone 
was  about  completed,  a  black  knot  would  be  struck,  which  would  cause  the 
stone  to  be  re-cut,  and  often  abandoned  ;  notwithstanding,  when  it  is  cut 
and  set.  looks  well  and  will  be  very  durable,  the  principal  objection  is  the 
great  expense  in  working  it.  and  the  consequence  is  that  if  the  facade  of 
the  building  was  to  be  reared  by  this  material,  the  cost  would  be  greater 
than  my  estimate;  but  fortunately  this  delect  can  be  obviated.  On  the 
Pacific  Railroad  line  there  has  been  discovered  a  most  excellent  quality  of 
granite.  Through  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  ex-Governor  Stanford  I 
was  made  acquainted  of  this,  with  whom  I  visited  the  quarries  and  found 
it  in  quantity  inexhaustible,  and  in  quality  free  from  all  black  knots,  stains, 
or  any  defects,  with  a  fine  grain,  and  excellent  rift. 

After  learning  the  quality  of  the  stone,  and  the  facilities  for  bringing 
it  to  Sacramento,  (viz:  a  provision  of  an  Act  of  Legislature  providing 
that  the  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  should  transport  all  material  that 
may  be  required  for  the  construction  of  the  State  Capitol  building  free 
of  charge,  i  I  changed  my  estimate,  and  made  my  calculations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  change-  made  by  the  difference  of  price,  and  which  allowed 
me  to  put  better  material  and  workmanship  in  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing than  otherwise  I  could  have  done.  In  the  hope  of  procuring  the 
Btone  as  above  stated, the  changes  that  have  been  made  consist  of  the  in- 
terior finish,  from  pine  to  oak  in  doors,  wainscoting,  base,  etc.  The  plas- 
tering will  be  better  finished  than  otherwise  could  have  been,  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  dome  hae  been  changed  from  wood  to  brick,  with  many 
Other  important  changes  in  keeping  with  the  symmetry  of  the  exterior  of 
the  building. 

I  am.  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 


Your  obedient  servant, 

REUBEN  CLABK, 

Architect. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Of  Labor.  Materials,  and  M  chanical  Workmanship ,  to  L<  furnished  and  em- 
ployed in  tht  erection  \  fetion  of  the  State  I  'fornia,  which 
is  now  i  a  lot  of  ground  situate  in  the  City  of  Sacra- 
L.  X.  Tenth,  and  Twelfth  Streets;  the  work  to  be  carried 
on  under  tli-  x  State,  Treasurer  of  State, 
Alfred  r  ■.  and  Edgar  Mills,  Commissioners  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  the  same. 

GENERAL    DIMENSIONS. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  and  sizes  of  the  various  parts  are  given 
in  English  feet  and  inches,  and  figured  on  the  drawings.  The  extreme 
length  on  the  gronnd  line,  exclusive  of  the  end  porticos,  is  two  hundred 
and  eighty-six  (286)  feet  nine  (9)  inches;  including  the  end  porticos, 
makes  the  extreme  length  of  the  building  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
"'  feet  one  (1)  inch.  The  extreme  length  at  the  ends,  including  the 
central  projection  on  the  east  end,  is  one  hundred  and  fitly  150)  feet 
six  (6)  inches.  The  width  of  the  wings  forming  the  areas  on  the  east 
front,  are  eighty-two  (82)  feet.  The  extreme  length  through  the  centre, 
including  the  front  porticos,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  165  i  feet  eight 
(8)  inches.  The  front  steps  are  eighty  (80)  feet  nine  (9  I  inches  in  length, 
including  abutments  or  pedestals  at  the  sides.  The  projection  of  steps, 
from  the  portico,  is  fifty  (50  feet.  The  divisions,  subdivisions,  and  ar- 
rangements, are  to  be  the  same  as  Bhown  and  figured  on  the  several 
story  plans. 

HEIGHT    OF    STOR]     -    AVI'    CUPOLA,  ETC. 

i  _ht  of  the  basement,  from  the  established  ground  line  to  the 

f  the  tir>t   <>r  basement  story,  is  t"  be  twenty-four  (24    feetj  and 
i:        thence  to  the  top  of  the  main  coi  by-sis    16    feet 

and  the  height  of  the  balustrade  from  thence  to  the  top  of  the 
pedestals,  is  to  be  -     making  the  entire  height, 

iblished  ground  line  t<>  the  top  of  the  balustrade,  seventy- 
it  ;  and  from  thence  t<>  the  apex  of  the  cupola,  one  hundred 
ighl    r_-  -  taking  the  entire  height  of  the  apex  of  the 

pro  hundred  and  five  set.     The  beight  of  the  basement 

bo  be  twenty  (20)  feet  ;  the  rooms  In  the  principal  Btory  eighteen 

-  In  the  Beoond  or  la>t  Btory  are  t" 
cteen    l(  btea     The  Senate  Chamber  and  Assembly 
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Hall  are  to  be  forty-five  (45)  feet  in  height,  and  all  to  be  in   the  clear  of 
floor  and  ceilings  when  finished. 

BRICK    WORK. 

The  thickness  and  various  dimensions  of  all  the  walls,  piers,  and 
arches,  throughout  the  entire  building,  are  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  shown  on  the  plans,  and  all  the  exterior  walls  to  be  built  to  the 
heights  hereinbefore  specified.  The  walls  under  the  Senate  Chamber, 
Assembly  Hall,  and  Library,  are  to  be  the  height  of  the  baBement  story, 
terminating  with  the  arching  of  the  floors.  The  rotunda  walls  will  be 
in  height,  from  the  established  ground  line  to  the  springing  line  of  roof 
of  the  cupula,  one  hundred  and  forty  two  (142)  feet,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  I  128  |  feet  above  the  wall  in  its  present  condition,  and  to  be 
continued  up  in  all  of  its  parts  to  the  height  of  sixtj-two  (62)  feet  above 
the  established  ground  line,  or  forty  (40)  feet  above  the  wall  now  built; 
and  from  thence  to  the  top  to  be  reduced  >i\  (6)  inches  in  its  thickness, 
with  the  exception  of  the  pilasters,  which  are  to  project  to  the  full  thick- 
ness of  the  present  wall. 

All  other  interior  walls  are  to  be  built  to  the  line  of  the  roof  beams, 
of  the  same  thickness  now  built,  with  the  exception  of  the  portions  of 
the  walls  connected  with  the  rotunda  which  support  the  colonnade,  which 
will  be  twenty-eight  (28)  feet  above  the  top  line  of  the  main  cornice.   . 

The  foundation  walls  for  all  the  exterior  steps  to  the  porticos,  also  to 
one  of  the  rear  doors,  are  to  be  of  the  form  and  dimensions  shown  and 
figured  on  the  plans,  and  to  be  commenced  in  the  trenches,  at  the  depth 
hereinafter  specified,  as  grading,  etc..  I  and  to  be  built  to  the  established 
ground  line,  which  will  be  seventeen  17  •  feet  in  height  for  the  end  por- 
ticos and  rear  door. 

The  foundations  for  the  front  steps  will  he  commenced  with  a  bed  of 
concrete  three  (3)  feet  in  thickness  under  all  the  walls,  to  be  formed  of 
the  same  description  of  materials  and  to  be  equal  in  every  respect  as 
that  under  the  main  building,  which  will  make  the  brick  walls  fourteen 
(14  |  feet  high  up  to  the  established  ground  line. 

All  the  interior  walls  are  to  be  thirteen  (13)  inches  thick,  and  built  to 
the  line  of  the  Btepe.  The  exterior  walls,  which  are  to  be  faced  with 
granite  ashler,  will  be  backed  by  brick  work  sixteen  (16)  inches  thick. 
There  will  lie  thirteen  |  13  ineh  arches  turned  over  all  the  openings  be- 
tw.  en  the  walls,  and  the  spandrels  are  to  he  tilled  up, to  a  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  steps,  in  the  form  and  manner  shown  on  the  drawings  for 
the  same.  The  four  dwarf  walls  are  to  be  commenced  on  the  bottom — 
ten  10)  coaraefl  of  bricks,  battering  upwards  two  (2)  inches  to  every 
two  (2)  courses,  to  the  line  of  the  superincumbent  walls,  which  are  to 
be  thirteen  13)  inches  thick  to  the  line  of  the  floor  arches.  The  foun- 
dation- toi-  the  area  walls  around  the  cellar  door  and  window  arc  to  be 
bricked  up  in  the  same  manner  to  the  established  ground  line  as  those 
for  lie    Steps  Of  the  end   porticos. 

All  the  Bricks  are  to  be  of  the  usual  dimensions,  (excepting  the  arch 
brick.;  sound,  and  hard  burnt,  and  of  the  best  quality,  and  no  soft  brick 
to  be  used  in  any  portion  of  the  works.     All  bricks  forming  ardhitra 
mouldings,  in    panel-,  and   COrniC<  9,  in    the    interior  of  the    halls   and  ro- 
tunda, are  to  be  neatly  ou1  or  moulded. 

The  bricks  for  tin-  floor  arches  are  to  b<  moulded  of  the  forms  and 
dimensions  that  may  be  required.  There  are  bo  be  seventeen  (17)  inches 
arches  turned  over  all  the  openings  between  the  piere  of  the  porticos; 
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also  over  the  exterior  doors,  and  over  the  intercolumnation  ovetf  the 
columns  of  the  portico;  and  also  over  all  openings  that  exceed  five  (5) 
feet  span. 

All  the  interior  doors,  also  all  the  windows,  arc  to  have  twelve  (12) 
inch  arches  at  the  tops  of  all  throughout  the  building. 

All  the  hall  floors  in  the  basement  story,  the  gallery  around  the  ro- 
tunda, also  the  ceilings  of  the  first  story  of  the  porticos,  arc  to  be  formed 
with  groined  arches  nine  (9)  inches  thick.  All  other  floors  throughout 
the  building,  also  the  floor  around  the  rotunda  above  the  roof  line,  not 
herinafter  otherwise  specified,  are  to  be  formed  with  arches  supported 
on  wrought  iron  girders,  the  bricks  to  be  so  formed  as  to  make  the 
arches  eight  and  a  halt'  (S '  )  inches  at  the  springing  line,  and  to  diminish 
to  five  (5)  inches  at  the  centre  of  the  arches. 

There  is  to  be  an  arch  built  lor  the  ceiling  of  the  rotunda,  formed  and 
panelled  as  shown  on  the  drawings — the  brick  to  be  formed  cither  in 
their  manufacture  or  by  cutting  to  the  required  forms. 

The  walls  to  be  seventeen  (17)  inches  thick  at  the  springing  line,  and 
to  terminate  at  the  top  nine  (9)  inches  thick — the  said  thickness  of  the 
wall-  is  to  be  exclusive  of  the  ribs  and  projections  forming  the  panels. 

The  form  of  all  arches  throughout  the  entire  works-is  to  be  formed  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  detail  drawings  for  the  same.  There  are  to 
be  arches  thirteen  (13)  inches  thick  turned  over  all  the  vaults  through- 
out the  building.  The  spandrels  formed  by  all  the  arches  in  floors, 
vaults,  etc..  are  to  be  tilled  to  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  arches  with 
bricks.  There  are  to  be  tire  places,  flues,  grooves,  and  holes  built  in  and 
through  the  walls,  for  the  reception  of  gas  and  heating  pipes  at  all  such 
places  as  may  be  required.  In  the  execution  of  the  work  care  must  be 
taken  to  effeel  a  perfect  bond,  and  every  fifth  (5th)  course  to  be  laid 
header.-. 

There  is  to  be  a  vault  ten  (10)  feet  on  the  interior  diameter,  and  thirty 
(30)  feet  deep,  the  walls  to  be  thirteen  (13)  inches  thick,  and  to  diminish 
from  the  last  ten  I  10)  feet  of  its  height  to  three  (3)  feet  on  the  interior 
diameter  at  the  lop. 

There  is  to  be  a  sewer  to  extend  from  the  water  closets  to  conned 
with  the  vault  or  cesspool,  which  will  be  four  hundred  (400)  feel  long, 
twenty-1  wo  i  22  inches  on  the  interior  diameter  ;  also  one  ( 1 )  one  hundred 
and  twenty  I  120)  feel  long,  connecting  with  the  large  sewer,  and  to  be 
twelve  (12)  inches  on  the  interior  diameter.  The  walls  of  each  Bewer 
are  to  be  nine  (9)  inches  thick",  and  to  have  such  descent  from  the  build- 
ing as  may  be  required. 

All  the  bricks  throughout  the  entire  building  are  to  be  well  welted, 
and  solidly  laid  in  mortar,  to  be  as  close  a  joint  as  practicable,  and  each 
and  every  joint  to  be  idled  solid  with  mortar  in  the  best  manner.  All 
chimney  flues  to  be  neatly  pargeted,  and.  on  the  completion  of  the 
works,  to  be  cleared  from  all  obstructions. 

CUT  STONK  WORK. 

The  entire  e:  t<  rior  facings  (exclusive  of  the  work  n<»w  done:  of  thY 
ment   Btory,  from   the  established  ground  line  up  to  the  top  of  the 
l       ment   ston  cornice,  including  all   the  steps  and  door-sills  not   now- 
cut,  also  the  sill  of  the  entrance  do,. r  from  the  front   portico   to    the  prin- 
cipal Btory,  the  abutments  at  the  ends  of  the  -i.  ps,  also  all  the  soffits  be- 

n  the  portico  piers  and  the  recess*  -  of  the  two  rear  entrance  d •«• 

in  the  eastern  side  of  the  building,  the  si.p-s  and  Boffits  of  the  two  reo< 
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to  said  doors,  are  to  have  neatly  moulded  panels.  All  the  panels  in  the 
arches  over  the  doors  and  windows,  also  those  in  the  piers  between  the 
Btring  course  and  the  architrave  of  the  first  story  cornice,  are  to  have 
neatly  moulded  panels  sunk  two  and  a  half  (2£)  inches.  All  of  the  archi- 
traves over  arched  window  heads  and  doors,  also  the  string  course  at  • 
the  springing  line  of  the  arches  which  is  to  be  continued  around  the  en- 
tire building,  with  the  exception  through  the  apertures  for  the  windows. 

Also,  the  basement  story  cornice  and  architrave  are  all  to  be  neatly 
moulded.  The  portion  of  the  architrave  forming  the  lintels  over  the 
doors  and  windows  are  to  have  not  less  than  six  (6)  inch  beds  on  the 
walls  between  the  piers. 

All  portions  of  said  stonework  is  to  be  granite  of  a  uniform  color, 
clear  from  all  Bap,  black  knots.  Haws,  stains,  or  other  detects,  and  to  be 
of  the  dimensions  shown  by  the  plans;  al)  the  joints  and  beds  are  to  be 
cut  true  and  perfect.  All  of  said  granite  is  to  be  cut  perfectly  true,  and 
of  the  required  forms,  and  to  be  of  patent-hammer  finish,  and  set  in 
ever"  respect  equal  to  the  granite  work  now  in  the  building.  Also  care 
must  he  taken  that  all  the  joints  are  solidly  filled  with  such  mortar  as  is 
inafter  specified  j  and  should  any  uncvenness  in  either  the  beds  or 
head  joints  occur,  slates  arc  to  be  driven  into  such  joints  or  defects  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  joints  and  beds  perfectly  solid  in  every 
respect.  On  the  completion  of  the  works  all  of  the  stones  are  to Jbc  per- 
fectly cleaned  and  hit  clear  of  all  dirt  or  stains  that  may  accumulate 
during  the  construction  of  the  building.  All  the  joints  are  to  be  neatly 
pointed  with  the  most  approved  cement,  and  to  be  colored  of  such  tint 
as  may  be  required.  And  on  the  completion  of  the  works  each  and 
every  stone  is  to  be  left  perfect. 

FP.KESTONE. 

The  entire  facade  of  the  building,  from  the  top  line  of  the  basement 
story  to  the  springing  line  of  the  dome  or  roof  of  the  cupola,  also  the 
columns  of  the  )  ■  including  the  bases,  caps,  pedestals,  architraves 

of  both  doors,  windows,  and  c  also  the  base  supporting  the  col- 

onnade around  the  cupola,  also  all  the  balustrades,  both  in  the  porticos 
around  the  building  above  the  main  cornice,  and  those  forming  the:  ter- 
minus of  the  colonnade  around  the  cupola,  and  all  the  window  frames  in 
the  baE    m<  0      are,  to  be  fl  '  freestone,  and  to  be   of  the   forms  and 

dimensions  shown  by  the  detail  drawings  for  the  same;  no  stone  to  have 
less  than  eight  (8)  inch  bed  on  the  walls.  All  the  cornices  are  to  have  not 
than  double  their  weight  of  tic  projecting  portions  resting  on  the 
wall. 

In  forming  the  bond  at  all  the  angles,  no  headstone  to  be  less  t  ban  t  welve 
I  1  2  ' '.  b  thick,  and  all  the  bonds  are  to  be  formed  the  same  in  every 
'own  on  the  plans.  All  the  cornices,  pedestals,  bases,  capi- 
tals, architraves,  windows,  and  door  finish,  also  all  the  balustrades  and 
moulded  work  of  every  description  on  the  exterior  of  the  building  above 
the  basement,  up  to  the  springing  line  of  the  dome,  (with  the  exception 
of  the  columns  around  the  cupola  |  are  to  be  neatly  cut  and  moulded  in 
th   the  detail  drawings  for  the  same,  which   are  to  be: 

required  lor  use, and  -aid  drawing  be  made  in  exacl  con- 

formity with  the  true  forms  and  intent  and  meaning  of  those  shown  on 
the  various  plans  and  elevations.  The  ornamental  work  in  the  panel 
over  the  front  door  in  the  principal  Btory  floor,  is  to  represent  the.  coat 
of  arms  of  the  State  oi  California;  and  the  figures  in  the  tympan  of  the 
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pediment  over  the  front  portico,  are  to  represent  Commerce  in  the  cen- 
nv;  on  the  right  of  it  is  a  representation  of  Agriculture,  and  on  the 
left,  Mining.  The}-  are  all  to  be  cut  in  the  best  manner  to  the  proper 
size  in  basso-relief,  and  the  stone  forming  the  tympan  is  to  be  of  sufficient 
thickness  for  raising  the  sculpture  on  its  surface. 

All  portions  of  free  or  sandstone  are  to  be  cut  true  and  even,  and 
rubbed  to  a  smooth  surface,  and  every  stone  to  be  equal,  both  in  work 
and  quality,  to  the  sample  now  in  the  Architect's  office.  All  of  said 
stone  to  be  clear  from  all  flaws,  stains,  or  other  defects,  and  all  to  be  set 
in  the  best  and  most  approved  manner  to  a  close  joint,  in  mortar;  and 
each  and  every  stone,  including  the  granite  in  the  basement  walls,  are  to 
lie  anchored  to  the  brickwork  in  the  mosl  approved  manner.  All  iron 
cramps,  dowels,  and  ties,  necessary  for  the  permanence  and  durability 
of  the  structure,  to  be  furnished  and  used  as  may  lie  required. 

The  mortar  is  to  be  gouged  out  to  the  depth  of  one  eighth  |  I)  of  an 
inch  below  the  surface  of  the  stone  ;  and  on  the  completion  of  the  works 
all  of  said  stone  work  is  to  be  cleaned  of  all  spots,  stains,  dirt,  or  other 
defects,  and  the  joints  pointed  with  the  most  approved  cement,  and  to 
be  made  of  such  tint  or  color  as  may  be  required. 

MORTAR. 

The  mortar  for  the  brick  and  stone  work  above  the  established  ground 
line  is  to  he  formed  with  equal  parts  of  the  hest  hydraulic  cement  and 
fresh  Cave  Valley  lime.  The  brick  work  below  the  established  ground 
line  to  have  two  parts  of  cement  to  one  of  lime,  and  all  the  mortar 
to  be  thoroughly  manipulated  in  a  mill  prepared  for  that  purpose,  with 
a  proper  proportion  of  clean,  sharp  -and.  which  is  to  be  well  screened 
through  a  tine  sieve  before  using  in  the  mortar. 

DIGGING    AND    GRADINti. 

Excavations  are  to  be  made  for  the  reception  of  all  the  foundations  of 
exterior  steps,  areas  of  window  and  cellar  entrance,  also,  tor  the  dwarf 
walls  under  the  rotunda  and  Court  Room  floors;  they  are  to  be  dug  to  the 
clay  which  is  below  the  alluvial  soil.     The  excavation  of  the  .1  is 

to  be  twelve  in  diameter,  and  to  the  depth  of  thirty  (30)  feet 

below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  earth  is  to  be  tilled  in  around  all 
(lie  foundations,  walls,  and  drains,  up  to  the  present  surface  of  the  --round. 
The  cellar  designed  for  healing  arrangements  is  to  he  tilled  up  four  (4) 
feet  above  the  presenl  Burface  of  the  ground,  and  o  ••  on  the  top 

filling  to  be  of  clay,  and  to  be  solidly  pounded  down  for  the  reception  of 
the  floor.  All  other  ro  ms  and  halls  are  to  be  tided  to  the  average  height 
of  eleven    1 1    feet.      Ml  the  vaults  are  now  tilled  and  arched  o\ 

'fie-  lot  of  ground  I-  !..-  graded  is  seven  hundred  and  forty  (740)  f 
by  sev  n  b  indr  d  and  I  wenty  et. 

The  height  of  tilling,  at    the   line  of  the   building,  will  lie   on    aver. 
eleven    II    feet  ;  and  at  the  Btreel  line  i"  be  one    I    foot  nine  (9)  inches 
above  Hie  sidewalk,  and  all  to  he  tilled  on  a  regular  grade  from  the  line 
of  the  building  to  tin'  street.    All  of  said  grading,  excepting  that  portion 
occupied  tor  the  carriage-ways,  are  to  have  not  less  than  tv  -oil 

on  the  top  port  ion  of  t  he  fill  it 
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CAST    IRON    WORK. 

There  is  to  be  a  casting,  or  castings,  twelve  (12)  inches  wide,  and  to 
have  flanges  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  ends  of  each,  two  and  a  half  (2j  ) 
inches  wide  and  one  half  (•})  inch  in  thickness,  the  front  side  to  be 
moulded,  and  the  casting  to  form  a  circle  of  twenty-seven  (27)  feet  in 
diameter,  making  the  lull  length  to  be  eighty-four  (84)  feet  nine  (9)  inches 
and  seven  eighths  (£)  of  an  inch. 

It  is  to  be  cast  in  not  more  than  ten  sections,  and  the  end  flanges  to  be 
screwed  with  three  (3)  three  quarter  (f)  inch  bolts  at  each  joint.  All  the 
joints  are  to  be  so  fitted  as  to  make  a  perfect  joint,  and  the  face  to  be 
made  perfectly  smooth.  There  are  to  be  four  hundred  and  forty  (440 ) 
lineal  feet  of  cast  iron  conductors  of  five  and  a  quarter  (ok)  inch  calibre, 
and  the  castings  for  both  conductors  and  sewers  are  to  bo  three-eighths 
(f)  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  All  the  joints  of  the  sewers  are  to  be  well 
filled  with  lead,  and  those  in  the  walls  of  the  building  to  be  well  filled 
with  brimstone  and  sand.  There  will  be  required  five  and  a  half  (5s) 
tons  of  cast  iron  for  plates,  thresholds,  etc.,  the  forms  to  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  detail  drawings  which  will  be  furnished. 

There  are  to  be  twenty  cast  iron  columns,  including  bases  and  capitals; 
the  columns  are  to  be  two  (2)  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  twenty 
feet  high,  including  base  and  capital,  each  column  to  have  twenty- 
four  (24  j  flutes  ;  the  castings  to  be  three  eighths  (f)  of  an  inch  thick, 
exclusive  of  the  projections  of  the  fillets  betAveen  the  flutes.  All  por- 
tions of  the  terminus  or  finish  of  the  top  of  the  dome  from  the  top  of 
the  convex  portion — including  the  ball  on  the  apex — are  to  be  formed  of 
cast  iron  ;  the  various  forms  to  be  in  exact  accordance  with  the  detail 
drawings  which  will  be  furnished.  The  castings  are  to  be  three  eighths 
(1)  of  an  inch  thick,  exclusive  of  the  projecting  ornaments.  There  are 
to  be  openings  formed  between  all  the  trusses  for  the  reception  of 
88.  All  or  said  castings  to  be  cast  in  sections,  and  to  have  flanges 
not  less  than  three  eighths  (f)  of  an  inch  thick  and  two  (2)  inches  iu 
width,  and  to  be  bolted  together,  and  to  have  sheet  lead  between  all  the 
joinings. 

WROUGHT    IRON    WORK. 

There  are  to  be  two  (2)  sets  of  frames  for  each  of  two  (2)  vault  doors 
in  the  principal  Btory,  formed  of  five  eighths  (£)  by  three  (3)  inch  iron ; 
the  inside  frames  to  be  two  (2)  feet  eight  (8)  inches  by  seven  (7)  feet 
ten  (10  i  inches;  the  outside  frames  are  to  be  three  (3)  by  eight  (8)  feet. 

The   inside  and  outside  frames  are  to  be  connected  with  plate  iron 

tin.  otha  (3-16)  of  an  inch  thick,  extending  to  the  full  thickness 

he  walls.     The  frames  are  to  have  cross-ties  formed  of  one  half  (£) 

by  two  '  _  I  inch  bar  iron,  so  placed  as  to  divide  the  sides  into  three  (3) 

section-  in  height,  and  the  top  into  two  (2). 

The  plates  are  to  be  securely  riveted  to  all  of  said  frames  and  cross- 
tie-.      Bach  of  said  frames  is  to  be  securely  anchored  to  the  walls. 

There  are  to  be  sixteen  I  16)  iron  doors  for  the  vaults,  /.  ,.  two  for 
each  ;  eight  i  v  i  of  said  doors  to  he  three  (3    by  eighl    8    feet,  and  eight 

inches  by  seven  7,  feet  ten  (10)  inches.  The 
eight  i  s  j  small  doors  to  he  formed  of  sheet  iron  three  sixteenths  (3-16) 
SO  inch  thick;  and  the  three  (8)  by  eight  (8)  feet  doors  are  to  be 
formed  with  sheet  iron  one  quarter  (\)  of  an  inch  thick. 
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The  linings  are  to  be  formed  with  five  eighths  (f)  by  two  (2)  inches, 
for  all  the  outside  linings  of  the  doors.  Each  door  to  have  eight  (8) 
panels,  the  linings  to  be  five  eighths  (£)  by  one  and  three  quarters  (If) 
inches;  one  piece  to  be  perpendicular  through  the  centre  of  the  doors, 
and  three  crossing  horizontally.  All  of  said  iron  bars  forming  the 
frame  are  to  be  halved  and  welded  at  all  their  joinings  and  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  sheet  iron  to  be  securely  riveted 
to  the  frame  work  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  rivets  to  be  so  placed  as 
not  to  exceed  three  inches  from  centres.  Each  door  to  have  a  stop  at 
the  bottom  formed  of  one  half  (J)  by  oue  and  a  half  (1^)  inch  bar  iron, 
and  to  be  secured  to  the  bottom  plate  in  the  best  manner.  Each  door 
to  have  three  (3)  hinges,  with  bars  for  securing  the  doors,  and  all  of 
said  hinges  and  bars  to  be  arranged  in  the  most  secure  and  approved 
manner.  All  of  said  doors  are  to  be  secured  with  Hobbs'  Patent  Bank 
Locks;  the  outside  doors  to  have  Number  Ones  of  the  best  quality,  and 
the  inside  doors  to  have  Number  Twos — and  all  to  be  secured  to  the 
doors  in  the  most  approved  manner. 

There  are  to  he  fifty-four  (54)  windows  in  the  basement  story,  secured 
with  iron  shutters  formed  in  four  (4)  folds  to  each  window.  The  sizes 
of  fifty-two  (52)  windows  are  each  to  be  four  (4)  feet  nine  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  and  for  two  (2)  windows  five  (5)  feet  five  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  and  all  to  be  nine  (9)  feet  five  and  a  half  (53  |  inches 
high.  They  are  to  be  formed  of  sheet  iron  one  eighth  (£)  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  each  fold  for  fifty-two  (52)  windows  is  to  be  formed  with  rive 
panels,  and  two  windows  ten  panels  to  each  fold.  The  frames  forming 
the  panels  are  to  be  of  one  half  (J)  by  one  and  three  quarters  (If) 
inches  tor  all  hanging  styles;  bottom  rails,  and  all  other  portions  of  the 
frames  to  be  one  half  (J)  by  one  and  a  half  (1$)  inches. 

The  sheet  iron  is  to  be  securely  riveted  to  the  frames,  the  rivets  not 
to  exceed  three  (3)  inches  from  centres  in  any  instance,  and  the  frames 
are  to  be  countersunk,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  bolts  to  be  riveted  may 
be  flush  with  the  frames.  There  are  to  be  ornamental  mouldings  in  all 
the  panels,  to  be  formed  of  cast  iron,  and  all  to  be  secured  in  the  best 
manner. 

Each  part  of  all  of  said  shutters  is  to  have  three  (3)  wrought  iron 
hinges  to  their  height,  ami  to  be  secured  into  the  iron  frames  in  the  best 
manner,  and  all  to  he  secured  with  the  most  approved  bolts  and  bars, 
complete.  All  window  sashes  throughout  the  entire  exterior  of  the 
building,  including  also  the  skylights,  are  to  he  formed  of  wrought  iron  ; 
those  for  the  basement  and  principal  stories  are  to  be  formed  in  three 
(3)  parts,  the  portion  of  the  circular  to  be  in  one  piece,  and  to  he  sta- 
tionery. The  sashes  in  the  second  Btory  are  to  he  formed  in  two  parts, 
and  all  ofsaid  Bashes  are  to  be  hung  with  three  (3)  hinges  to  each  part. 
Tl.cr.  are  l<>  he  ten  windows  in  the  fir-t  section  of  the  cupola  above  the 
roof,  six  in  are  to  be  formed  in  one  piece,  and  four  (4)  to  he  formed  in 
three  (3  parts,  the  bottom  portions  t<>  he  hung  with  two  hinges  to  each. 
There  are  to  be  twenty  20)  windows  in  the  second,  or  top  section,  four 
•i    -aid    sashes    to    be    formed    in    two   (2)    parts,   hung   with    two     _' 

hoc  ach.     All  of  said  sashes  arc  to  be  secured  to  the  frames  in 

the  mosl  approved  manner,  and  the  sashes  me  to  he  hung  in  the  best 
manner,  and  secured  with  the  most  approved  fastenings.  All  the  exte- 
rior transom  sash<  -  over  theenl  ranee  doors  are  to  be  formed  of  wrought 
iron,  in  the  same  manner  a-  described  ^<y  the  windows.     There  an 

One  hundred   and    seventy  ■  1  T  < h      tons   of  WTOUght    iron    beams  for   the 

support    of  the    brick   ll "8,   and    a    portion    of  the    hrick  partitions  and 
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walls  around  the  cupola,  each  girder  to  be  in  one  piece  with  those  for 

pport  of  walls,  which  are  to  be  compound  boxed  girders. 

All  the  boxed  girders,  and  all  solid  girders  exceeding  seventeen  (17) 

feet    -pan   are  to  rest  in  the  walls  at   each   end  on  cast  iron  plates,  as 

hereinbefore  specified.     There  will  be  required  eight  (8)  tons  of  wrought 

in >n    for  ties  for  the  floor  beams,  anchors,  and  clumps,  for  securing  the 

stone  to  brick  work  ;  also  for  all  straps  and  bolts  for  the  roof,  dome,  and 

all  other  portions  of  the  works  where  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  use 

iron  for  its  durability.      The  workmanship  of  securing  the  ties  of  the 

iron  beams,  and  securing  and  forming  of  all  clamps,  dowels,  and  bolts, 

are   to   he  executed  in  the  best  manner,  and  of  such  forms  as  will  be 

adapted  for  the  purpose  intended. 

LUMBER    AND    FRAMING. 

The  roof  of  the  building  and  dome  are  to  be  framed  in  every  respect 
in  accordance  with  the  drawings  for  the  same. 

There  are  to  he  fifteen  (15)  sections  of  truss  rafters  over  the  Senate 
imber  and  Assembly  Hail;  the  tie-beams  are  to  be  eight  (8)  by  six- 
teen (16)  inches,  and  seventy-seven  (77)  feet  long;  each  end  of  the 
beam-  to  be  further  strengthened  with  a  beam  eight  (8)  by  ten  (10) 
inches,  and  eight  (8)  feet  long,  to  be  securely  bolted  to  the  bottem  side 
of  the  beams.  There  are  to  be  Bix  braces  to  each  section  ;  two  to  be 
eight  8  by  ten  (10)  inches,  two  eight  (8)  by  eight  (8)  inches,  and  two 
_  six  (6)  by  eight  (8)  inches;  eight  (8)  of  said  rafters  are  to  have 
Btraining  beams  between  the  principal  rafters;  all  the  principal  rafters 
ami  the  straining  beams  are  to  be  eight  (8)  by  twelve  (12)  inches. 

The  seven  (7)  sections  which  have  the  rafters  extending  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof,  also  the  eight  (8)  which  have  straining  beams  between  the 
tops  of  the  rafters,  are  to  terminate  in  cast  iron  sockets.  There  are  to 
be  four  (4)  principal  rafters  over  the  Library  Boom,  the  beams  to  be 
7  by  fourteen  (14)  inches,  and  sixty-two  (62)  feet  long;  the 
principal  rafters  to  be  seven  (7)  by  ten  (10)  inches,  and  each  section  to 
have  tour  1 1  braces — two  (2)  of  which  are  to  be  seven  (7)  by  eight  (8) 
inches,  and  two  (2)  Bix  0  by  seven  (7)  inches.  There  are  to  be  three 
other  trusses  forming  the  roof  over  the  Library  Eoom,  of  the  follow- 
ing lengths,  viz  :  one  (1)  to  he  Bixty  (60)  feet,  and  one  1 1)  fifty-two 

long;  the  beams,  rafter-,  and  braces  are  to  he  of  tiie  Miino  dimen- 

those  above  specified — one  •  1 ,  to  be  thirty-eight  (38)  feet  six  (6) 

inches  long,  the  beams  to  be  Bix  (6)  by  twelve  (12)  inches,  the  rafters 

and  Btraining  beams  to  he  Bix  (6)  by  eight  (8)  inches,  braces  four  (4)  by 

All  the  principal   rafters  and   straining  beams  arc   to  be 

lected  with  ca8t  iron    BOCketS    at    the    top.      There    are    to    he    sixteen 

l''>  truss  girders,  eight  x  for  the  support  of  t^e  (roof  over  the  front 
entrance  vestibule,  twenty-three  <-'■',  |  feet  long;  the  beams  to  he  six  (6) 
by  twelve  (12)  inches,  and  the  top  timbers  six  (6)  by  ten  (10)  inches, 
and  the  top  plate  six  i;  by  eight  (8)  inches;  there  are  to  he  four  (4) 
braces  in  each  of  the  girders,  four    l    I  bee. 

The  rafters  of  the  roof  over  tl  2    end  porticos  are  each  to  he 

supported  on  four    1    truss  girders,  the  beams  and  plates  are  to  he  fifteen 

1".  •  el  long,  the  bottom  beam  to  he  five  (5)  by  ten  -  10)  inches,  and  tin- 
top   plate   ti  ■.  inches,  and    each   girder   to   have    four  (4) 

braces,  four  (4)  by  five    5    inches.     All  other  portions  of  the  roof  to  be 
supported  with  principal  rafters  and  truss  girders,  to  rest  in  the  brick 

walls,  i.  e.,  both  exterior  and  interior. 
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All  of  said  principal  rafters  and  trusses  are  to  be  formed  and  arra 
a-  shown  by  the  plans,  and  all  to  be  so  placed  as  Dot  to  exceed  eight  (8) 
feel  from  cenl 

I       beams  and  braces  of  those  over  the  rooms  arc  to  be  six  (6)  by 
twelve  (12)  inches;  plates,  rafters,  and  straining  beams,  six    6     by  ten 

H  inches;  and  braces,  four  !  by  six  6  inches.  All  spaces  oyer  the 
hall-  arc  to  be  spanned  with  beams  six  (6)  by  ten  i  L0)  inches,  the  prin- 
cipal ratters  six  (6)  by  eight  (8  inches,  and  to  have  two  (2)  braces  to 
each,  tour  (4)  by  six  •  '>  inches.  All  the  hip  ami  valley  rafters  are  i 
four  |  I  by  ten  ,  10  i  inches,  ami  the  top  to  he  framed,  so  that  the  sheath- 
ing will  fit  closely.     All  the  coin o    rafters  are   to   he  thr  six 

(6)  inches,  and  to  he  notched  down  one  i  1  i  inch  on  the  top  of  the  prin- 
cipal rafters  and  girders  on  which  they  are  supported  ;  ami  the  jack 
rafters  are  to  he  closely  fitted  to  the  hip  aid  valley  rafters,  ami  to  | 
placed  a-  not  t<>  exceed  sixteen  ,  L6)  inches  from  centre-,  ami  all  to  be 
spiked  to  the  ratters  ami  plates  in  the  most  secure  manner.  There  i-  to 
he  a  wall  plate  to  extend  around  the  entire   building,  six  [Q)  by  fourteen 

l  !    in*  bes.  and  to  have  a  splice  at  all  the  joints  of  the  scription, 

ami  not  to  he  less   than    two  ighl     v     inches   long;  and   all   the 

angles  are  to  he  halved,  and  the  joinings  to  he  secured  in  the  best  man- 
ner with  iron  clamps.  The  roof  of  the  dome  is  to  he  constructed  with 
twenty  (20)  ribs,  formed  in  three  (3)  thicknesses  of  two  and  a  half 
inch  plank,  the  form  to  he  the  same  as  shown  on  the  plans,  and  t"  he 
twenty  <_(l  inches  at  the  springing  line,  and  diminish  to  fourteen  ami  a 
half  i  If'  /  inches  at  the  top;  the  •  tween  the   ribs   t"  have  pur- 

lins  or  inter-ties,  which  are  to  he  of   the  circle  of   the   dome  at   their 

ion.  and  four  (4)  inches  less  in  their  width  ;  there  are  i - >  1  • 
in  the  height  of  the  dome,  the  three  (3)  first  Cornices  t"  be  si 
thick,  and  the  th)  top  courses  t<>  he  four  (4)  inches  thick,  and  all 

to  he  trained  into  the  ribs  with  double  tenon.     There  is  t"  be  a  plal 
the  t"p  of  the  wall  (at  the  base  <<f  the  dome)  formed  of  three    '■',    thick- 
nesses  of  thi  och  plank,  eig  18)  inches  wi 
at  the  top  of  the  dome  with     I    thick;  ank,  and 
to  he  thirteen  (13)  inches  wiae.     The  plank  forming  all   of  said  ph 
and  ribs  arc  to  be  planed  smooth  and  to  a  thickness,  and  those  that  are 
formed   ol    more    than   one  (1)  plank   or   timber   are    to    be  well    filled 
between  all  the  joints  with  the  besl  quality  of  white  lead  and  oil,  an 
he  applied  in  two    2  i  coat-.     All  of  -aid  plates  and  ribs  are  t<>  he  -cured 
in  the  best  and  most  permanent  main- 

Th.  20    main  ribs  are  to  he  secured  to  the 

and    top  wit  h    clamp-    formed 
passing  around  the  plates,  and  securely  bolted  t"  ti 

The    plate    i-    to    he     -edlfcd     tO     the      1'OtUnda    Wall      1 -V    1  W  .    I 

formed  of  one  aml«i  ImiIi  (1^     inch    round    iron,  to  bo  built    in    the  wi 
and  -    than    1 1  below  tie  .  all 

ured  with  anchors  as  may  be  rcquir 
h-  formed  of  thn  h  plank 

12    inchi 
-  the   horizontal   I 

ured  in  the  ; 

'   \  !  ■     ■  ,  \  1   I    !   ! |  >      II  • 

I 
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exceeding  sixteen  (16)  feet  span,  and  all  bearings  exceeding  sixteen  (16) 
feet,  are  to  be  two  -  by  sixteen  (16)  inches,  and  all  to  be  so  placed  as 
not  to  exceed  twenty  (20)  inches  from  centres. 

All  of  the  sixteen  |  16)  feet  ceiling  joists  are  to  have  two  (2)  rows  of 
cross  bunds,  and  those  exceeding  sixteen  (16)  feet  are  to  have  three  (3) 
rows;  the  cross-bands  are  to  be  formed  of  two  (2)  by  three  (3)  inch 
scantling,  cut  to  fit  the  joist  closely,  and  to  be  securely  spiked  thereto. 
The  ceiling  joists  over  the  Senate  Chamber.  Assembly  Hall,  and  Library 
Room,  are  to  be  formed  with  two  (2)  by  eight  (8)  inch  scantling,  and  to 
1  •  30  placed  as  not  to  exceed  twenty  (20)  inches  from  centres,  and  are 
to  be  framed  into  the  beams  with  two  (2)  tenons  at  each  end. 

The  floor  joists  for  the  galleries  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Assembly 
Hall,  and  Library  Room,  are  to  have  one  row  of  bridges  formed  of  two 
-  by  two  and  a  half  (2£)  inch  scantling,  to  be  cut  to  fit  closely  to  the 
joists,  and  securely  spiked  thereto.  The  joists  arc  to  be  formed  with 
three  (3)  b}T  ten  (10)  inch  joists,  and  to  be  so  placed  as  not  to  exceed 
twelve  12  inches  from  centres,  one  end  of  the  joists  to  be  built  in  the 
walls  and  securely  anchored  at  intervals  not  to  exceed  six  (6)  feet,  and 
the  ends  supported  by  the  columns  and  brackets  are  to  rest  on  the  top 
of  the  plates,  which  are  to  be  eight  (8)  by  twelve  (12)  inches,  and  the 
circular  portions  are  to  be  formed  in  three  (3)  thicknesses  of  plank,  to 
be  dressed  true  and  even  to  the  required  thickness,  and  to  be  securely 
bolted  together. 

FURRING    AND    BRACKETING. 

All  the  ceilings  throughout  the  basement  and  principal  stories,  where 
the  above  floors  are  constructed  with  iron  beams,  are  to  have  ceiling  joists 
two  and  a  half  (2J)  by  five  (5)  inches,  and  to  be  so  placed  as  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  (2)  feet  from  centres;  the  ends  are  to  be  fitted  so  as  to  rest 
I  on  the  iron  flanges  of  the  iron  beams;  every  fourth  joist  is  to  be 
connected  with  a  clamp  formed  of  three  eighths  ($)  by  three  quarters  (!) 
inch  iron,  and  to  be  turned  up  into  the  joist  two  i2)  inches  at  each  end. 
All  the  ceilings  throughout  the  building,  except  those  formed  by  groined 
arches,  are  to  be  cross-battened  with  plank  one  and  a  half  (1J)  by  two 
_'  inches,  and  all  to  be  securely  spiked  to  each  joist,  and  not  to  exceed 
twelve  i  12;  inches  from  centres  in  any  instance,  the  ceiling  to  be  per- 
fectly straight  and  even. 

All   the  rooms  in   the  basement  story,  and  all  rooms  and  halls  in  the 

Erincipal    and    second   stories,  are  to  be   bracketed    for   cornices;    the 
rackets  are  t.>  be  formed  of  one  and  a  ha[f  (li)  inch  plank,  and  to  be 
secured  to  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and  not  to  exceed  twelve  I  12    inches 
from  centres.     Tin-  ribs  for  forming  the  coves,  above  the  cornices,  in  the 
ate  Chamber,  Assembly  Hall,  and   Library  Room,  are  to  be  of  the 
form-  shown    on    the  drawings,  and  to  he  made  in  two  (2)  thieknesses  of 

one  and  a  quarter  I  1  \  \  inch  plank,  secnrely  spiked  together,  and  secured 

to  their  positions  in  the  most  secure  manner,  and  not    to    exceed    twelve 

1_'    inches  from  centres. 

There  are  to  be  three  •';  rows  of  bonding  between  the  ribs  in  the  Library 

m,  and  one    1  a  the  ribs  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  Assembly 

Hall  -.  the  bonds  to  be  one  and  a  quarter  (1$)  inches  thick,  and  the  width  of 

the  ribs.     The  ceilings  of  the  Senate  Chamber  and  Assembly  Hall  arc  to 

be  furred  for  the  panels,  which  are  to  be  formed  a-  Bhown  on  the  plans; 

the  ribs  in  the  ceilings  of  the  Library  are  to  be  furred  to  the  forms  as 
shown  on  the  drawings.     All  of  said  furring  and  bracketing  throughout 
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the  entire  building  is  to  be  executed  in  the  best  and  most  durable  man- 
ner, and  to  be  so  arranged  thai  the  nailings  of  the  lath  shall  not  exceed 
twelve  (12)  inches  apart  in  any  instance,  and  all  to  be  formed  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  detail  drawings,  which  will  be  furnished  as 
required.  All  of  said  framing  timber,  joist,  furring,  and  brackets,  are  to 
be  of  Oregon  or  Puget  Sound  lumber,  clear  from  all  unsound  knots,  Bap, 
and  all  other  detects,  and  to  be  thoroughly  seasoned  before  any  portion 
of  said  timber  or  lumber  be  employed  in  the  works.  All  portions  of 
timber,  joist,  bracket,  or  wood,  which  either  rest  on  or  are  built  in  the 
walls,  shall  have  a  coat  of  tar.  or  other  composition  that  may  be  required 
for  the  preservation  of  said  timbers. 

SHEATHING,  ETC. 

The  entire  roofs  are  to  be  sheathed  witb  one  and  a  half  (1$)  inch 
tongued  boards,  to  be  Becurely  nailed  to  each  rafter,  and  no  board  to  ex- 
ceed eight  (8)  inches  in  width.  The  water  ways  are  formed  as  shown 
on  the  drawings,  with  a  proper  descent  to  the  conductor  pipes.  The 
dome  to  be  sheathed  with  inch  boards,  each  course  to  fit  the  curve  of  the 
dome,  and  no  board  to  exceed  eight  (8)  inches  in  width,  and  to  be  tongued 
and  grooved,  and  all  head  joints  to  be  under  the  ribs,  and  to  be  alter- 
nately broken,  and  to  be  securely  nailed  to  each  rib.  The  furring  form- 
ing the  ribs  are  to  be  of  the  required  forms,  and  to  be  secured  on  the  top 
of  the  ceiling.  All  of  said  sheathing  boards  are  to  be  of  Oregon  or 
Puget  Sound  lumber,  clear  from  all  sap  or  other  defects,  and  to  be  thor- 
oughly seasoned  before  placed  on  the  roofs. 

FLOOR,    TILINo.    AND    MARBLE    WORK. 

All  the  floors  throughout  the  building,  except  those  hereinafter  other- 
wise specified,  are  to  be  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  ;  they  are  to  be  solidly 
bedded  in  cement  morter.  and  set  true  and  level  to  a  perfect  joint, 
which  i>  to  be  tilled  solid  with  cement  morter.  The  tiles  to  be  of 
various  colors,  and  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  present  an  ornamental  appear- 
ance; thosefor  the  rotunda  floor  to  he  formed  ami  laid  so  as  to  radiate 
from  an  ornamental  center,  ami  to  terminate  with  a  border  around  the 
walls  of  the  room. 

All  the  portico  floors  to  lie  laid  with  marble  tiles,  and  the  joint-  ar 
be  so  cut  a-  t"  make  all  the  joinings  and  arrises  perfect  in  every  respect  : 
and  said  tiles  to  he  laid  in  cement  morter.  in  the  manner  as  described  tor 
the  encaustic  tiles. 

The  steps  ascending  to  the  Judges'  desk  in  the  Supreme  Court  Boom, 
and  thoee  for  the  desks  of  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  are  to  be  formed  of  marble,  the  fronts  to  be  neatly 
moulded,  and  t"  be  continued  around  the  base  of  the  platform-  The 
floors  of  i  he  eighl  ■  *  -  niches  in  the  rotunda  are  to  he  cut  in  marble,  each 
floor  to  be  in  one  piece.     All  of  said  marble  is  to  be  <<\'  the  hot  quality, 

to  he  neatly  cut  and  polished,  and  Bel  and  secured  in  the  beat   manner. 

The  gallery  floors  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Assembly  Hall,  and  Library 

be  laid  with  one  and  a  half  |  1  '     inch    !  und  flooring 

boards.     They  are  to  be  tongued  and  grooved,  and  no  hoard  l 

four    I  i  inches  n\  ide,  the  i  the  grades  to  he  neatly  moulded,  and 

the  Lumber  t>>  be  clear  of  all  Bap  or  other  defects,  and  to  be  thoroughly 

•  ned.  and  all  to  he  MOUrely  nailed  to   the   floors,  and  t"  lied 

to  an  evenness  on  the  top  *id<  s. 
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WAINSCOTING. 

All  the  rooms  and  halls  in  the  basement  story,  (excepting  tho.se  for 
wash  room,  stationery,  closets,  and  vaults,)  also  all  the  rooms  and  halls 
in  the  principal  story,  (excepting  the  portion  forming  the  alcoves  of  the 
Library,  i  and  all  the  halls  and  galleries  in  the  Beeond  Btory,  are  to  be 
wainscoted  to  the  height  of  the  windows,  with  neatly  moulded  panel 
work,  and  to  have  a  neatly  moulded  base  averaging  thirteen  1 13)  inches 
high,  and  a  neatly  moulded  cornice.  The  backs  of  the  panels  are  to  be 
formed  with  one  and  a  quarter  (It)  inch  planks.  The  rails  forming  the 
panels  are  to  be  one  and  a  half  (  I]  )  inches  thick,  and  to  be  morticed  and 
tenoned,  glued,  and  keyed  in  the  best  manner.  The  panels  to  lie  screwed 
on  to  the  barks  of  the  frames,. and  the  mouldings  to  be  glued  into  their 
positions,  and  of  said  wainscoting — including  base  and  cornice — is  to  be 
returned  around  the  piers  forming  pedestals,  also  through  the  archways 
and  under  the  windows,  and  to  be  continued  up  the  stairs,  and  all  to  be 
secured  in  the  most  approved  manner. 

ARCHITRAVES  FOR  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS. 

All  the  door  frames  throughout  the  interior  of  the  building  are  to  be 
formed  with  moulded  panels  to  correspond  with  the  doors,  the  s; 
and  rails  to  be  of  two  i  2 )  inch  plank,  framed  in  the  best  manner.  All 
the  doors  in  the  basement  and  principal  stories  are  to  have  semicircular 
heads,  the  eoffits  to  lie  formed  in  two  2)  panels.  The  frames  in  the 
second  stoiy  are  to  have  square  heads,  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  jambs,  and  to  have  two  (2)  moulded  panels  in  each.  All  of  said 
doors  are  to  have  neatly  moulded  imposts  dividing  the  doors  from  the 
transom  The  frames  for  all  of  the  vaults  and  closet  doors  are  to 

be  framed  and  formed  of  two  (2)  inch  plank — those  for  the  water'! 
to  have  moulded  transoms.  The  architraves  throughout  the  basement 
and  principal  stories,  with  the  exception  oi'  the  closet  doors  not  connect- 
ing with  the  rooms,  are  to  have  a  portion  of  the  architraves  of  the  same 
circle  of  the  tops  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  the  remaining  portions 
to  form  a  square  head,  and  the  spandrels  to  lie  neatly  moulded.  All  the 
architraves  through  the  basement  and  principal  stories,  (excepting  those 
for  the  closets.,  are  to  be  twei  inches  wide,  with   double  face,  and 

moulded  in  the  best  manner,  and  all  to  have  a  base  at  the  bottom  resting 
on  the   pedestal.      All    the    doors    arc    to   have   a  neatly  moulded    cornice 

!■   the  architraves.     The   architraves  for  ti.  story  are   I 

ten  (10)  inches  wide,  with  the  exception  of  the  double  doors,  which  arc 
to  he  eleven  and  a  half  (11|)  inches  wide,  and  all  to  be  formed  with  double 
face,  and  to  lie  neatly  moulded.  The  sides  oi'  all  the  doors  facing  the 
balls  are  to  have  neatly  moulded  cornices  over  the  architraves.     There 

en  ,~)  inch    neatly  moulded  architrave  on  the  closet   di 
All  of  said    doors   and  windows   are    to    be   completely  finished,  in    strict 
accordance   with    foreioined  description.     For  a  lull  illustration,  detail 
drawings  will  be  furnished,  showing  the  forms  and  the  manner  of  their 
construction,  and  the  work'  i.-.  to  he  executed  in  strict  conformity  thereto. 

:    DOORS. 

* 

There  are  to  be  s  exterior  entrance  doors.     Six  (6)  are  to  be 

double  doors  of  the  following  dimensions:  One  pair  in  the  basement 
story  are  to   lie  ten   (10)   feet  wide  and   twelve   (12;   feet  high;  and   four 
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(4)  pair  nine  (9)  feet  six  (6)  inches  wide  and  twelve  (12)  feet  high  ;  and 
one  (1)  single  door  five  (5)  feet  two  (2)  inches  wide,  and  eleven  (11)  feet 
nine  (9)  inches  high — and  all  to  be  formed  of  oak  two  and  a  quarter  (21) 
inches  thick,  and  each  door  to  have  eight  (8)  neatly  moulded  panels. 
All  of  said  exterior  doors  arc  to  have  transom  sashes  of  a  circular  form, 
the  sashes  to  be  of  iron,  as  hereinbefore  specified.  There  is  to  be  one 
pair  of  entrance  doors — from  the  portico  to  the  principal  stoiy — ten 
(10)  feet  wide  and  sixteen  (16)  feet  high,  and  two  and  three  quarters 
(2f)  inches  thick,  and  to  have  eight  (S)  moulded  panels  to  each  door. 
The  four  central  panels  are  to  have  a  circular  panel  at  their  intersection, 
to  be  filled  with  an  ornamental  rosette  cut  of  oak.  The  oak  for  their 
construction  is  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  clear  from  all  knots,  sap,  or  other 
defects,  and  to  be  thoroughly  seasoned;  and  all  panels,  mouldings,  and 
tenons  are  to  be  glued  in  the  best  manner. 

INTERIOR    DOORS.    AND    TRANSOM    SASHES. 

There  are  to  be  forty-three  (48)  interior  doors,  (in  the  basement  story,) 
four  (4)  feet  four  (4)  inches  wide,  and  (10)  feet  and  six  (6)  inches  high  ; 
also,  two  pairs  of  double  doors,  one  pair  to  be  seven  (7)  feet  eight  (8) 
inches  wide,  and  one  six  (6)  feet  eight  (8)  inches  wide,  and  both  to  be 
ten  (10)  feet  six  (6)  inches  high.  All  of  said  doors  to  be  formed  of  not 
less  than  two  and  one-eighth  (2i)  inches  thick,  and  formed  in  eight 
(8)  moulded  panels  to  each,  and  all  to  have  transom  sashes  one  and 
seven-eighths  (1|)  inches  thick.  There  are  to  be  nine  (9)  doors  three  (3) 
feet  three  (3)  inches  wide,  and  ten  (10)  feet  six  (6)  inches  high,  formed 
in  eight  (8)  moulded  panels  to  each,  to  be  two  (2)  inches  thick,  and  to 
have  a  panel  on  one  side  over  the  doors  of  the  same  height  of  the  tran- 
som sashes.  There  are  to  be  ten  (10)  closet  doors,  eight  (8)  of  which 
are  to  be  three  (3)  feet  six  (6)  inches  wide,  seven  (7)  feet  six  (6)  inches 
high,  two  (2)  inches  thick,  and  to  have  six  (6)  panels  to  each — the  four 
(4)  bottom  panels  to  be  moulded,  and  the  two  (2)  top  panels  to  be 
glazed,  and  all  to  have  transom  sashes. 

There  are  to  be  three  (3)  doors  in  the  basement  story,  three  (3)  feet 
six  (())  inches  wide,  ten  (10)  leet  six  ( (J)  inches  high,  two  (2)  inches 
thick,  and  to  lie  formed  in  eight  (8)  moulded  panels,  and  to  have  panels 
on  one  Bide  in  place  of  the  transom  sashes. 

PRINCIPAL     STORY    DOORS. 

There  are  to  be  sixteen  (10)  doors  in  the  principal  Btory,  tour  (4)  feet 
four  (4)  inches  wide,  by  eleven  (11)  feet  high;  and  ten  (in )  doors  four 
(4)  feel  two  (2)  inches  wide  and  eleven  (11)  feet  high;  also,  two  (2) 
doors    three  (3)    l-'et  six  (6)  inches  wide,  and    eleven  fll)  leet    high  ;    and 

four  1 1)  doors  three  (3)  feet  two  (2)  inches  wide,  by  eleven  (11)  feet 
high  :  also,  two  (2)  pairs  of  double  doors  seven  (7)  feet  wide,  eleven  (11) 
tiii   high,  and  all   to  be  formed  in   eight   (8)  moulded  panels  to  each. 

and  to  be  two  and  one  eighth  (2  i  ol  an  inch  thick,  and  all  to 
have  transom  sashes  excepting  the  four  (1»  vault  doors;  said  Sashes 
to  bo  one  and  seven-eight  lis  (If)  ol  an  inch  thick  The  four  vault 
doors  are  to  have  panels  over  the  doors  "ii  our  side  in  place  of  the  tran- 
som Bashes. 

SECOND     BTOB1     US. 

There  are  to  be  twenty-two  (22)  doors  in  the  second  story — each  door 
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to  be  three  (3)  feet  six  (6)  inches  wide,  and  ton  (10)  feet  high ;  they  are 
to  be  formed  in  six  moulded  panels  two  (2)  inches  thick;  also,  two  (2) 
double  doors  six  (6)  feet  eight  (8)  inches  wide  and  ten  (10)  feet  high,  by- 
two  and  a  quarter  (2|)  inches  thick;  they  are  to  be  formed  in  six  (6) 
moulded  panels  to  each  ;  two  (2)  of  said  doors  are  to  have  transom 
sashes,  and  the  two  (2)  closet  doors  are  to  have  a  panel  on  one  side  in 
place  of  the  transom  sash.  All  of  said  doors  throughout  the  interior  of 
the  building  are  to  be  formed  of  clear  white  pine,  free  from  all  sap,  knots, 
or  other  defects,  and  to  be  thoroughly  seasoned,  and  the  workmanship  to 
be  of  the  best  quality,  and  all  the  tenons  and  mouldings  to  be  glued  in 
the  best  manner. 

STAIRS. 

There  are  to  be  (4)  flights  of  stairs  from  the  basement  floor  to  the  sec- 
ond story  floor;  those  from  the  basement  to  the  principal  story  are  to 
contain  forty  (40)  steps,  making  the  rise  of  each  step  six  and  seven  six- 
teenths (6  7-16)  inches.  Those  from  the  principal  to  the  second  story  are 
to  have  thirty-nine  (39)  steps  ;  the  risers  will  be  a  fraction  less  than  six 
and  five  sixteenths  (6  5-16)  inches.  Each  of  said  flights  of  stairs  are 
to  have  a  landing  midway  of  their  height,  eight  (8)  feet  wide.  The  steps 
arc  to  be  one  and  a  half  (1*)  inches  thick,  and  the  risers  to  be  one  and  a 
quarter  (1£)  inches  thick,  and  all  to  be  tongued  and  grooved,  blocked 
and  glued,  in  the  best  manner,  and  to  be  housed,  keyed,  and  glued  into 
wall  skirtings  formed  of  two  (2)  inch  plank,  which  is  to  be  secured  over 
the  wainscoting — which  is  to  be  continued  up  the  stairways.  The  front 
strings  are  to  be  formed  of  two  and  half  (2s)  inch  plank,  to  be  opened  and 
moulded,  and  the  risers  to  be  finished  with  an  ornamental  bracket  return- 
ed on  the  face  string  and  continued  around  the  wells.  All  of  said  steps 
are  to  be  supported  on  three  strings,  between  the  wall  and  front  strings, 
and  be  chalked  and  secured  on  each  string  in  the  most  approved  manner, 
and  the  soffits  to  be  furred  for  the  reception  of  the  plastering,  as  may  be 
directed.  Each  flight  of  steps  is  to  have  an  octagon  newel  at  the  bottom, 
twenty  (20)  inches  in  diameter;  also,  newels  on  all  the  platforms  and 
around  the  wells — they  are. to  be  of  octagon  form  and  eleven  (11)  inchesx 
in  diameter;  all  of  said  newels  are  to  have  moulded  panels  on  all  their 
sides,  and  to  be  moulded,  caps  and  bases.  The  rails  are  to  be  five  (5)  by 
seven  and  a  half  (7£)  inches,  and  to  be  neatly  moulded.  There  are  to  be  two 
(2)  ornamental  balusters  to  each  step,  to  be  continued  around  the  wells 
at  the  same  distance  apart  as  those  on  the  steps,  all  of  said  balusters  to 
be  four  (4)  by  four  (4)  inches.  All  of  the  steps,  risers,  face  strings, 
brackets,  newels,  balusters,  and  rails,  are  to  be  formed  of  the  best  quality 
of  oak,  free  from  all  knots,  sap,  or  other  defects,  and  to  bo  thoroughly 
Seasoned — and  all  the  work  to  be  executed  in  the  best  manner,  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  detail  drawings  which  will  bo  furnished  for 
the  same.  There  are  to  be  two  (2)  flights  of  stairs  from  the  first  to  the 
second  story  of  the  Library  ;  they  are  to  be  arranged  in  every  respoct  as 
shown  on  the  plans;  the  steps  are  to  bo  one  and  three  eighths  (If) 
inches  thick,  and  the  risers  one  (1)  inch  thick,  and  to  be  housed  into  two 
(2)  inch  wall  skirtings;  thoy  arc  to  have  an  opened  and  moulded  front 
string,  and  the  risers  to  be  finished  with  ornamental  brackets  to  bo  con- 
tinued around  the  wells;  the  wainscoting  of  the  rooms  to  bo  continued 
up  the  stairs.  They  are  to  be  supported  on  two  (2)  strings  between  the 
walls  and  front  string.     Each  flight  is  to  have  an  eleven  (11)  inch  octa- 
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gon  newel,  and  a  neatly  moulded  rail  three  and  a  half  (3i)  by  four  and 
three  quarters  (4f)  inches,  to  be  continued  around  the  wells,  and  to 
be  supported  on  two  (2)  balusters  in  the  straight  steps,  and  one  to  the 
steps  in  the  circular  portion ;  the  balusters  arc  to  be  continued  around  the 
wells  ;  all  the  balusters  are  to  be  three  (3)  by  three  (3)  inches,  and  to  be 
fancy  turned.  The  steps,  risers,  string  boards,  rails,  newels,  and  balus- 
ters, to  be  formed  with  oak  in  the  same  quality  in  eveiy  respect  as  speci- 
fied for  the  main  steps. 

There  is  to  be  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  second  story  floor  up  to  the 
colonnade  floor  around  the  cupola;  they  are  to  be  formed  of  one  and  a 
quarter  (1  .]■)  inch  hard  wood  steps,  and  one  (1)  inch  risers,  and  to  be 
supported  on  three  (3)  strings  cut  from  three  (3)  inch  plank,  and  to  have 
a  base  board  on  each  side  ;  the  nosings  of  the  steps  to  be  moulded,  and  to 
have  a  neatly  moulded  rail  on  one  side  of  the  stairs  formed  of  oak,  and 
to  be  two  and  three  quarters  (2f)  by  three  and  three  quarters  (3f )  inches, 
and  to  be  secured  to  iron  brackets  in  the  best  manner.  There  are  to  be 
a  flight  of  stairs  on  the  inside  of  the  cupola,  from  the  springing  line  of 
the  interior  ceiling  of  the  rotunda  up  to  the  floor  or  top  of  the  ceiling  of 
the  rotunda,  and  to  have  steps  and  risers  to  be  constructed  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  described  for  those  of  the  first  floor  of  the  colonnade 
around  the  dome — with  the  exception  of  the  rail,  which  is  to  be  sup- 
ported on  two  (2)  inch  balusters.  There  is  to  be  a  floor  over  the  ceiling 
of  the  rotunda,  formed  as  shown  on  the  plans  and  section  of  the  cupola, 
the  floor  to  be  laid  one  and  a  quarter  (1})  inches,  tongued  and  grooved. 
of  hard,  Puget  Sound  flooring  boards. 

INTERIOR    COLUMNS,  PEDESTALS,  AND  WOOD    CORNICES. 

There  are  to  be  seventy-four  (74)  columns,  two  (2)  of  which,  in  the 
Court  .Room,  are  to  be  Eoman  Doric,  thirteen  feet  high,  including  base 
and  capital.  In  the  first  stoiy  of  the  Library  Room  there  will  be  twelve 
Ionic  columns  fifteen  (15)  feet  high,  and  in  the  second  story  there  will  be 
fourteen  (14)  Corinthian  columns  eleven  (11)  feet  high.  In  the  Senate 
Chamber  there  will  be  twenty  (20)  Ionic  columns  fifteen  (15)  feet  high 
in  the  first  story,  and  four  (4)  Corinthian  columns  twelve  (12)  feet  high 
in  the  second  story.  In  the  first  story  of  the  Assembly  Hall  there  are 
to  be  twelve  (12)  Ionic  columns  fifteen  (15)  feet  high,  and  in  the  second 
story  twelve  (12)  Corinthian  columns  twelve  (12)  feet  high;  alio!  said 
heights  includ  and  capitals. 

All  of  said  columns,  bases  and  capitals,  (fifteen  feet  high.")  are  to  be 
formed  of  three  (3)  inch  Eastern  white  pine  plank  of  the  best  quality, 
ami  all  of  -ai. I  columns  are  to  be  formed  in  twelve  (12)  Staves,  to  1k 
glued  and  blocked  in  the  hot  manner,  and  each  to  have  twenty-four  (24) 
flutes.  All  the  bases,  both  for  the  columns  and  pilasters,  are  to  be  glued 
up  in  thicknesses  to  correspond  with  the  members,  and  to  be  turned  in  the 
'  manner.  All  the  capitals,  both  for  the  columns  and  pil asters,  through- 
put   the    Library,  Senate    Chamber,  and  Assembly   Hall,  are  to  be  neatly 

cut  in  accordance  with  the  detail  drawings  which  are  to  be  furnished,  ami 

the    materia!    to    be    of    the    best    quality    Of    clean    Kastcrn    while     | 

Thiers  are  to  be,  in   the  first  Btory  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  eighteen  (Is) 
Ionic  ante  caps,  two  (2)  to  be   for  the  corners,  showing  two  (2)  t. 
There  arc  to  be  thirty-two  (82)  Corinthian  caps  in  the  second  Btory,  foar 
rier  caps  showing  two  (2)  face-.     There  are  to  be  ten    L0 
Ionic  ante  caps  in  the   firsl  Btorj  of  the  Assembly  Hall,  two  u>\-  the  cor- 
m  r- aid  to  have  two  |  -'  i  hoes.    There  will   be  twenty  l  orin- 
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thian  ante  caps  in  the  second  story,  two  (2)  of  which  are  to  be  for  corners 
with  two  faces.  There  are  to  be  fourteen  ornamental  brackets  under  the 
side  galleries  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  to  be  the  same  width  as  the  pilasters; 
all  of  said  columns  and  pilasters  throughout  the  building  are  to  have 
pedestals  on  the  bottom,  the  dyes  to  be  formed  with  neatly  moulded' 
panels;  the  bases  aud  cornices  are  to  be  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the 
wainscoting,  with  which  the  pedestals  of  the  pilasters  forma  connection. 
There  are  to  be  sixteen  (16)  Corinthian  pilaster  caps,  and  fifty-five  (55) 
kev^tones  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  all  of  which  are  to  be  carved 
to  the  required  form,  and  all  the  capitals  and  keystones  hereinbefore 
specified  are  to  be  cut  from  clear  Eastern  white  pine. 

The  first  story  cornices,  including  all  its  members,  both  friese,  archi- 
trave, and  soffits,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Assembly  Hall,  Library,  and 
all  the  soffits,  are  to  have  moulded  panels.  The  rails  in  front  of  the  gal- 
leries in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Assembly  Hall,  and  around  the  well  in 
the  second  story  floor  of  the  Library,  are  to  have  the  bases  and  cornices 
of  the  pedestals  continued  around  the  entire  fronts,  and  the  panels 
formed  between  said  pedestals  are  to  be  ornamented  with  carved  work, 
as  shown  on  the  section  of  the  Library.  Those  for  the  front  of  the  gal- 
leries are  to  be  open  in  the  centre  of  the  panels,  and  the  carved  work  to 
correspond  therewith.  All  of  said  carved  work  is  to  be  cut  from  clear 
Eastern  white  pine.  The  balustrade  and  cornice  around  the  gallery 
in  the  rotunda,  and  the  top  mouldings  of  the  cornice,  are  to  be  formed  of 
wood,  and  secured  to  the  cast  iron  plate  forming  the  architrave.  There 
are  to  be  sixteen  pedestals — the  front  to  have  a  moulded  panel,  and  the 
base  and  cornice  to  be  moulded  and  formed  of  oak.  The  balusters  are 
to  be  formed  of  eight  (8)  inch  clear  white  pine,  and  to  be  neatly  turned 
to  the  required  plan,  and  to  be  executed  in  accordance  with  the  plans, 
and  to  be  secured  in  the  most  approved  manner. 

WOOD    WORK    IN    THE    LIBRARY   ROOM. 

The  partitions  forming  the  alcoves  of  the  Library  are  to  be  formed 
with  studding  two  and  a  half  (2 J)  by  four  (4)  inches,  and  all  to  be  made 
to  one  width,  and  to  be  so  placed  as  not  to  exceed  twelve  (12)  inches 
from  centres ;  and  all  portions  of  said  partitions  that  are  to  oe  shelved 
are  to  be  ceiled  with  inch  boards;  the  shelves  are  to  be  formed  with 
one  and  a  quarter  (11)  inch  plank,  and  to  be  grooved  on  both  top  and 
bottom,  and  the  ceiling  to  lie  tongued  into  both  top  and  bottom  of  the 
shelves;  the  ceiling  boards  are  to  be  tongued  and  grooved,  and  no 
board  to  exceed  six  j  6)  inches  wide,  and  the  joints  to  be  beaded,  and  all 
to  be  securely  nailed  to  the  joist,  and  all  joints  to  be  smoothed  true  and 
even. 

The  shelves  arc  to  extend  around  all  portions  of  the  alcoves,  with  the 
exception  of  the  apertures;  the  bottom  shelves  to  be  raised  to  the 
height  of  the  plinth  of  the  base  in  the  rooms,  and  from  thence  upwards 
to  the  top  there  is  to  be  thirteen  (13)  shelves  in  height  in  the  first  story, 
aud  eleven  (H)  in  tlic  second  stpry;  the  distance  between  the  various 
shelve-  to  be  arranged  a-  may  he  required. 

There  are  to  be  partitions  between  the  shelves;  they  are  to  be  so 
placed  a-  not  to  exceed  four  (4)  feet  apart,  and  all  to  be  covered  with  a 
neatly  moulded  architrave  to  extend  up  all  of  said  divisions  and  termi- 
nate in  a  cornice,  which  is  to  extend  around  -the  alcoves  at  the  ceiling 
line.  The  end-  of  all  the  shelving  at  the  windows  are  to  bo  inclosed 
with    neatly  moulded   panel    work.     All  of  said  shelving,  ceiling,  and 
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supports  between  the  shelves,  are  to  be  formed  of  Port  Orford  cedar, 
to  be  perfectly  clear  from  all  sap,  knots,  or  other  defects,  and  to  be 
thoroughly  seasoned  before  using  in  any  portion  of  the  works. 

SKYLIGHTS    AND    LANTERN. 

There  are  to  be  two  skylights  over  the  halls  in  the  second  stoiy ;  the 
sashes  in  the  ceiling  are  to  be  five  (5)  feet  six  (6)  inches  in  diameter, 
and  to  be  raised  four  (4)  feet  above  the  ceiling  line,  and  to  have  a  cove 
from  the  line  of  the  ceiling  to  the  sash,  the  cove  to  be  formed  with 
moulded  panels,  and  to  have  a  cornice  around  the  top  and  bottom;  the 
bottom  cornice  to  terminate  on  the  ceiling  with  an  ornamental  archi- 
trave. The  space  between  the  circular  sashes  in  the  ceiling  and  iron 
sashes  in  the  roof  are  to  be  ceiled  with  tongued  and  grooved  boards  of 
the  form  and  size  of  the  sashes  in  the  roof,  which  are  to  be  formed  in 
two  (2)  parts,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ridge,  and  each  sash  to  be  two 
(2)  feet  four  (4)  inches  by  six  (6)  feet ;  the  sashes  and  frames  are  to  be 
formed  of  iron. 

There  is  to  be  a  lantern  at  the  apex  of  the  dome  ceiling ;  it  will  be 
twelve  (12)  feet  in  diameter  and  (12)  feet  high,  and  to  have  eight  (8) 
sashes,  divided  by  neatly  panelled  pilasters,  with  Corinthian  caps,  and 
neatly  moulded  architraves  around  the  windows  ;  and  to  have  a  cornice 
at  the  top,  and  an  ornamental  ceiling,  and  a  cornice  and  architrave  at 
the  line  of  the  ceiling  of  the  dome. 

DESKS. 

The  desks  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  Assembly  Hall,  and  Supreme  Court 
Eoom,  are  to  be  formed  as  shown  on  the  drawings;  the  panels  in  the 
pilasters  and  caps,  and  mouldings  in  the  cornice,  are  to  be  carved  ;  all 
portions  of  said  desks  are  to  be  formed  and  the  work  executed  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  detail  drawings  which  will  be  furnished  when  re- 
quired. All  of  said  desks,  which  will  be  six  (6)  in  number,  are  to  be 
formed  of  San  Domingo  mahogany,  and  of  the  best  quality. 

TANKS,  WATER   CLOSETS,  ETC. 

There  are  to  be  ten  (10)  water  closets,  arranged  as  shown  on  the 
basement  plans ;  all  the  seats  are  to  be  fitted  up  with  covers  hung  with 
brass  hinges,  the  seats  to  be  formed  with  mahogany,  and  the  fronts  to 
have  moulded  panels.  There  are  to  be  wash  basins  fitted  up  in  the  room 
adjoining  the  water  closets  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  also  one  in  each 
of  the  closets  under  the  stairs.  There  are  to  be  distributing  tanks  over 
the  closets,  supplied  from  the  tanks  under  the  roof. 

There  are  to  be  two  (2)  tanks  under  the  roof,  to  contain  fifteen  thou- 
sand  (  I'i.ODO)  gallons  each  ;  they  are  to  be  supplied  from  the  rain  water 
from  the  roof,  the  tanks  to  be  formed  with  three  ()>)  inch  heart  redwood 
plank,  which  is  to  be  supported  on  Btrong  truss  beams, and  clamped  with 
six  (6)  by  eighl  I v  |  inch  timber,  to  be  bo  arranged  as  not  to  exoeed  four 
(4)  feet  apart  ;  all  the  timber  and  planking  to  be  planed,  and  the  joints 

tilled  with  while  lead,  also,  the  inside  to  have  two  coats  of  paint  before 
the  lead  linings  are  put  on.  which  linings  \\  ill  be  hereinafter  specified 
under  the  heading  of  plumbory. 
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HOOFING. 

All  the  gutters  around  the  building,  also  for  two  (2)  conductors  from 
the  roof  of  the  colonnade,  around  the  dome,  are  to  be  formed  of  twenty- 
three  (23)  pound  copper,  and  all  other  portions  of  the  roof  and  dome, 
and  root's  and  floors  of  the  colonnade  around  the  dome,  are  to  be  covered 
with  twelve  (12)  pound  sheet  copper,  and  all  to  be  secured  to  the  roof 
boards  in  the  most  secure  and  approved  manner.  All  the  joints  are  to 
be  locked  together,  and  those  extending  from  the  gutters  to  the  ridge  of 
the  roofs  are  to  have  double  standing  joints,  and  all  to  be  soldered  in  the 
best  manner,  for  which  no  acid  shall  be  used,  but  rosin  only. 

LATH   AND    PLASTERING. 

All  the  ceilings  throughout  the  entire  building,  including  the  ceilings 
of  all  the  porticos,  also  all  interior  walls  and  partitions  throughout  the 
basement,  principal  and  second  stories,  and  the  rotunda,  are  to  be  plas- 
tered in  the  rooms  and  halls  that  are  wainscoted ;  the  plastering  to  be 
from  the  top  of  the  wainscoting  to  the  ceiling;  and  in  the  rooms  not  spe- 
cified to  be  wainscoted,  to  be  plastered  from  the  base  up  to  the  ceiling. 
The  ceilings  under  the  galleries,  around  the  rotunda,  and  around  the 
Senate  Chamber,  Assembly  Hall,  and  Library  Boom,  and  all  the  ceilings 
hereinbefore  specified  to  be  panelled,  are  to  have  mouldings  of  such 
forms  as  may  be  required.  All  the  wood  ceilings  and  bracketing 
throughout  the  entire  interior  of  the  building,  including  a  portion  of  the 
partitions  in  the  Library  Eoom,  are  to  be  overlaid  with  pine  laths,  to  be 
clear  from  all  sap  or  other  defects,  and  to  be  three  eighths  (!)  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  not  to  exceed  one  (1)  inch  wide,  and  to  be  securely  nailed  to 
each  piece  of  furring  and  brackets,  the  joints  to  be  alternately  broken  in 
every  eighth  (8th)  lath,  and  the  spaces  between  the  laths  to  be  not  less 
than  three  eighths  (f )  of  an  inch  in  any  instance. 

CEMENT    WORK. 

The  ceilings  of  all  the  porticos,  also  the  ceiling  of  the  colonnade 
throughout  the  dome,  and  under  the  gallery  around  the  interior  of  the 
dome,  and  all  walls  in  the  halls  or  corridors  in  the  basement,  principal 
and  second  stories,  are  to  be  plastered  with  the  most  approved  cement 
mortar,  the  cement  to  be  thoroughly  manipulated  in  proper  proportions 
of  clean  sharp  sand,  and  to  be  applied  to  the  walls  immediately  after 
mixing,  and  to  be  troweled  to  a  firm  surface.  All  the  sand  is  to  be 
washed  clean  in  running  water,  and  to  he  well  dried  before  mixing  with 
the  cement ;  all  of  said  mortar  is  to  bo  applied  to  the  walls  in  two  coats 
or  layers,  and  to  be  made  perfectly  true  and  smoth  on  the  surface.  All 
the  plain  mouldings  iii  the  panels  or  other  portions  connected  with  said 
cement  work  are  to  be  neatly  and  smoothly  run  with  a  mould  formed  of 
metal.  All  other  portions  of  brick  walls  and  ceilings  throughout  the 
entire  building  are  to  be  plastered  with  three  coats  of  mortar,  both 
brick  walls  and  lathed  ceilings;  the  two  (2)  first  coats  are  to  be  well 
haired  brown  mortal-,  formed  with  sharp  sand,  which  is  to  be  first 
Screened,  and  then  washed  Clean  in  running  water,  and  to  be  well  dried 
before  mixing.  The  lime  to  be  from  Care  Valley,  and  of  the  best  quality, 
and  in  no  case  ahall  air-slaked  lime  he  used  ;  the  proportions  of  lime  and 
sand  are-  to  he  as  may  be  directed,  and  after  tho  lime  is  slaked,  it  is  to 
he  protected  from  the  sun  and  winds.     The  first  coat  is  to  be  a  scratch 
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coat,  and  the  second  coat  to  be  floated  true,  plumb,  and  even,  in  every 
reaped  ;  the  third  coat  is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  with  the 
exception  of  the  hair,  which  is  to  be  omitted,  and  white  sand*is  to  be 
procured,  if  possible,  or  the  lightest  color  that  can  be  got,  and  the  plas- 
ter to  be  made  perfectly  smooth,  and  have  an  even  surface  when  finished. 
All  the  plain  mouldings  throughout  the  interior  of  the  building,  not 
hereinbefore  specified,  are  to  be  neatly  run  with  moulds  formed  of  cop- 
per, and  to  be  made  in  every  respect  to  correspond  with  the  detail 
drawings,  which  will  be  furnished  as  required. 

STUCCO    WORK. 

All  ornamental  work  throughout  the  interior  of  the  building,  not 
hereinbefore  otherwise  specified,  is  to  be  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
the  forms  to  be  the  same  as  those  on  the  sections  and  the  details,  which 
will  be  furnished.  All  the  cornices  formed  of  mortar  are  to  have  three 
(3)  ornamental  mouldings,  and  all  the  moulded  panels  in  the  ceilings  are 
to  have  ornamental  mouldings. 

There  are  to  be  ornamental  centres  in  each  room  throughout  the 
building,  and  to  be  of  an  average  size  of  four  (4)  feet  six  (6)  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  architraves  over  the  apertures  in  the  rotunda,  and  mouldings  in 
the  panels  of  the  arches  in  the  basement  story,  also  all  the  keystones 
not  hereinbefore  specified,  are  to  be  formed  of  stucco,  and  to  be  orna- 
mented, as  shown  on  the  plans. 

GROUNDS. 

There  are  to  be  grounds  seven  eighths  (t)  by  three  (3)  inches,  arran- 
ged around  all  the  doors  and  windows,  also  for  the  base  and  wainscot- 
ing, for  the  reception  of  the  plastering;  they  arc  to  be  placed  in  their 
positions  perfectly  true  and  even,  and  secured  to  the  walls  in  the  best 
manner. 

PAINTING   AM>    VARNISHING. 

All  the  cement  work  on  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  halls,  also  the 
ceilings  of  the  porticos,  are  to  have  two  (2)  coats  of  boiled  linseed  oil. 
and  tour  ;  coats  of  paint  ;  the  ceilings  of  the  porticos  are  to  be  sanded 
in  the  last  two  (2)  coats,  ami  colored  in  imitation  of  granite.  All  other 
portions  of  the  cement  plastering  to  be  made  of  such  color  or  tint  as 
may  be  required.      All  the  oak  work  is  to  have  four  coats  of  varnish,  the 

three  (3)  firsl  coats  to  be  rubbed  to  a  smooth  surface  in  the  most  ap- 
proved manner.     All  the  copper  on  the  root'  ami  dome  are  to  have  three 
a  of  paint,  and  to  be  made  of  such  color  as  may  be  required. 
All  other  portions  of  the  wood  work  throughout   the  entire  building, 
except    the   cedar   shelving    in    the   library,  arc  to  have  four  (4)  coat-  of 

paint,  ami  to  be  made  of  >uch  color  or  tint  a-  may  be  required. 

<;i.  \zi\o. 

All  the  sashes  throughout  the  building,  including  the  skylights  and 
lanterns,  are  to  be  glazed  with  the  best  quality  of " crown  glass,"     The 

glass  i"i-  tic  skylights  in  the  ceilings  ami  lanterns  arc  to  I •  orown 

glass  "i  an  ornamental  pattern,  and  tip  be  bedded  and  front  puttied  in 
the  best  manner,  ami  the  putty  t<>  be  of  the  beet  description      All  the 
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glass  is  to  be  bradded  to  the  sashes,  and  the  iron  sashes  are  to  have  holes 
in  the  bars  and  brass  pins  inserted;  all  of  said  glass  must  be  clear  from 
all  flaws  or  stains,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  works,  to  be  cleaned, 
and  each  light  to  be  left  perfect. 

IRONMONGERY. 

All  the  exterior  double  entrance  doors  are  to  be  hung  with  silver 
plated  hinges,  to  be  of  a  suitable  size,  and  the  doors  in  the  second  story 
are  to  have  four  hinges  to  their  height,  and  those  in  the  basement  story 
to  have  three  hinges  to  their  height;  each  pair  is  to  be  secured  with 
silver  plated  flush  bolts,  set  in  the  edges  of  the  doors,  and  the  top  bolts 
to  be  of  sutficient  length  to  extend  down  to  seven  (7)  feet  from  the 
floor. 

The  locks  are  to  be  eight  (8)  inch  mortice  front  door  locks,  with  silver 
plated  furniture.  All  other  doors  exceeding  seven  (7)  feet  in  height  are 
to  have  three  (3)  lift-joint  hinges,  and  all  others  to  have  two  (2)  to  their 
height;  they  are  all  to  be  of  a  suitable  size  and  of  the  best  quality.  The 
double  doors  are  to  have  flush  brass  faced  bolts,  the  top  bolts  to  be  of 
sufficient  size,  not  to  exceed  seven  (7)  feet  from  th>  floor.  All  of  said 
doors  (except  those  in  tbe  closets,)  are  to  be  secured  with  six  and  a  half 
inch  mortice  locks  ;  the  closet  doors  to  have  five  (5)  inch  mortice 
locks,  and  all  to  have  white  porcelain  furniture  and  knobs.  All  of  said 
locks,  hinges,  and  bolts,  are  to  be  of  the  best  quality  of  American  manu- 
facture. 

PLUMBERY. 

All  the  water  reservoirs  under  the  roof  are  to  be  lined  with  seven  and 
a  half  (7j    pounds  sheet  lead,  and  the  water  closets  are  to  be  lined  with 

6)  pounds  sheet  lead.  The  two  (2)  reservoirs  under  the  roof  are  to 
supplied  with  water  from  the  l'oof  gutters;  there  are  to  be  a  supply 
and  waste  pipe  from  the  water  gutters  of  the  roof  to  the  reservoirs. 
The  supply  pipe  to  be  two  (2)  inch  calibre,  the  weight  to  be  twenty- 
three  (23)  pounds  to  each  yard;  the  waste  pipe  to  be  two  and  a  half 
(2 J)  inches  calibre,  and  the  weight  to  be  thirty  (30)  pounds  to  the  yard. 
The  reservoirs  over  the  water  closets  are  to  have  a  supply  pipe  of  one 
and  ;i  half  (1  -  calibre,  and  the  weight  to  be  nineteen  (19)  pounds 

to  the  yard  ;  each  reservoir  is  to  have  a  floating  hall  valve,  and  each  of 
.-aid  reservoirs  is  to  have  a  waste  pipe  two  and  a  half  (2$)  inches  calibre 

tiding  to  the  -'-wits  below,  the  weight  to  be  twenty-five  (25)  pounds 
to  the  yard.  There  are  to  he  pipes  one  and  three  quarters  (If)  inches 
calibre,  weighing  twenty  ands  to  tbe  yard ;  there  are  to  lie  two 

:i  each  story,  and  each  to  have  a  large  brass  ground  draw-cock; 
they  araoll  to  be  placed  in  closets  near  the  halls.  There  are  to  be  ten 
water  closets  in  the  basemenl  story,  arranged  as  shown  on  the 
plans,  and  to  he  fitted  up  with  the  best  quality  of  patent  house  closet, 
and  to  Ik'  supplied  with  all  the  modern  improvements,  and  all  the  work 
to  lie  executed  in  t lie  besl  manner.  There  arc  to  he  eight  ( 8 )  wash  basins, 
to  have  one  half  |  \ )  inch  supply  pipes,  and  three  quarters  1 1)  inch  v. 
pipe  to  the  sewers  ;  i  he  basins  and  tixi  area  are  to  be  of  t  he  besl  quality 
now  in  use.  ami  all  to  he  ><t  in  marble  tops,  ami  to  he  neatly  cased  be- 
tween the  marble  and  floors.  All  the  rooms  throughout  the  building  are 
!■>  lie  heated  with  steam.  Then-  i^  to  be  a  boiler  sel  in  the  cellar  01  BUf- 
ficien;  capacity  tor  warming  all  the  rooms  that  may  he  necessary  to  heat 
at  the  same  time;   the  -team  is  to  be  conducted  from  the  boiler  in  iron 
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pipes;  the  conducting  pipes  up  to  and  through  the  halls  in  each  story, 
are  to  be  three  and  a  halt*  (3$)  inches  calibre,  and  the  iron  to  be  three 
sixteenths  (3-16)  of  an  inch  thick  ;  the  distributing  pipes  for  the  Senate 
Chamber  and  Assembly  Hall  are  to  be  two  and  three  quarter  (2f)  inches 
calibre,  and  the  iron  to  be  five  thirty-seconds  (5-32)  of  an  inch  thick; 
all  other  distributing  pipes  are  to  be  of  two  (2)  inch  calibre,  and  the 
iron  to  be  one  eighth  (!)  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  steam  is  to  be  concentrated  at  two  points  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
and  Assembly  Hall,  and  at  one  point  in  all  other  rooms.  There  are  to 
be  copper  pipes  of  the  same  calibre  as  the  distributing  pipes,  and  to  be 
three  thirty-seconds  (3-32)  of  an  inch  thick;  the}'  are  to  be  set  in  coils 
in  the  reflectors,  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
heating.  The  front  of  all  the  heaters  are  to  be  covered  with  an  orna- 
mental grating,  to  be  either  brass  or  bronzed  iron;  all  those  which  arc 
built  in  walls  are  to  have  marble  mantles,  and  in  the  basement  and 
second  stories  are  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  all  to  be  constructed  in 
accordance  with  plans  that  will  be  furnished. 

GAS    PIPES. 

All  the  rooms  and  halls  throughout  the  building  are  to  be  lighted  with 
gas.  The  supply  pipes  are  to  be  two  (2)  inches  calibre,  and  the  distrib- 
uting pipes  for  the  Senate  Chamber  and  Assembly  Hall  are  to  be  one 
and  one  eighth  (1!)  inches  calibre,  and  for  all  other  rooms  and  halls 
three  quarter  (fj  inch  calibre.  The  Senate  Chamber,  Assembly  Hall, 
and  Rotunda  are  to  be  lighted  from  the  top  of  the  main  cornice,  having 
the  burners  distributed  around  the  halls,  and  the  light  thrown  into  the 
rooms  by  means  of  reflectors. 

The  rooms  and  halls  are  to  be  lighted  from  the  centres  of  their  ceil- 
ings, and  the  lights  to  be  placed  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other; 
the  Clerks'  offices,  and  all  others  that  may  be  deemed  necessary,  to  have 
side  lights  for  all  the  desks.  ,\11  of  Baid  gas  pipes  are  to  be  of  the  best 
quality,  and  workmanship  in  setting  to  be  of  the  best  description,  where 
and  in  such  positions  as  ma}"  be  required. 

ROOMS,  HALLS,  ETC.,  OF  BASEMENT  STORY. 

The  building  contains  the  following  rooms  : 

The  Governor's  offices  are  three  (3) — one  (1)  twenty-six  (26)  by  thirty 
(30)  feet,  one  (1)  twenty-tWO  (22)  by  twenty-six  (20)  feet,  and  one  (1) 
sixteen  (16)  by  sixteen  ( 16)  feet.  The  Secretary  of  State*>  offices  are  t  wo 
(2)  ami  a  vault — one     1  i  twenty-  feel   six  (6)  inches  by  twcnty- 

sevei  et,  and  one  (1)  twenty -four  (24)  feet  by  twenty-six  (26)  feet 

six  (6)  inches;   vault,  twelve  (12  venteen  (17)  feet     The  Con- 

troller's offices  are  two  (2  |  and  a  vault — one  (1  |  twenty -six  (26)  by  thirty 
(30)  feet,  one  (1)  twenty-!         22    by  twenty-sis  b,  and  vault  eight 

(8)  by  Bixteen  ^16)  feet.  The  State  Treasurer's  offices  are  two  2  and  a 
vault —  renty-seven    -~    by  twenty-six  (26)  feet  six  (6    im 

and   one  '1'  twenty-four  (24)  by  twenty-six  (26)  feet    six   (6)  inches; 
vault,  twelve  (12)  by  seventeen  (17)  feet.     The  Attorney-General 
two  (2)  offices — one  (1    twenty-two    22    by  twenty-six  (26)  feet   bu 

inches,  and  •     1     Bixteen     16    by  twenty-si  et   six  (6 

The  Surveyor-General  has  three  (8)  offioes,  [all  connected — two 
with  double  doors,]  and  a  vault — two  (2)  offices  are  fifteen  (15 
twenty-six  (2  noh.es,  and  one  (1)  fifteen     15    net   si 
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inches  by  twenty-six  (26)  feet  six  (6)  inches ;  vault,  seven  (7)  feet  six  (6) 
inches  by  eighteen  (18)  feet.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
has  one  (1)  office  sixteen  (16)  by  twenty-six  (26)  feet  six  (6)  inches,  and 
a  closet  four  (4)  by  eight  (8)  feet.  There  are  five  (5)  Supreme  Judges' 
Chambers — one  (1)  twenty-one  (21)  by  twenty-six  (26)  feet  six  (6) 
inches,  two  (2)  sixteen  (16)  by  twenty-six  (26)  feet  six  (6)  inches,  and 
two  (2)  fifteen  (15)  by  twenty-six  (26)  feet  six  (6)  inches;  there  will  be 
a  closet  attached  to  each  of  two  (2)  rooms,  four  (4)  by  eight  (8)  feet. 
There  is  a  Secretary's  office  adjoining  the  Judges'  Chambers,  fifteen  (15) 
by  twenty-six  (26)  feet  six  (6)  inches,  and  a  vault  six  (6)  by  eleven  (11) 
feet.  The  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  two  (2)  offices  and  a  vault — 
one  (1)  thirty-four  (34)  by  twenty-six  (26)  feet  six  (6)  inches,  one  (1) 
sixteen  (16)  by  twenty-eight  (28)  feet  j  vault,  six  (6)  by  eleven  (11)  feet, 
and  closet  four  (4)  by  ten  (10)  feet.  The  Supreme  Court  Room  is  thirty- 
four  (34)  by  fifty-eight  (58)  feet,  exclusive  of  the  lobby  and  entrance 
vestibule.  The  lobby  is  eleven  (11)  by  twenty-three  (23 ;  feet,  and  the 
vestibule  is  ten  (10)  by  twenty-two  (22)  feet.  There  is  a  Library  adjoin- 
ing the  Court  Room,  sixteen  (16)  by  twenty-six  (26)  feet  six  (6)  inches. 
There  is  a  Reporters'  room  adjoining  the  Library,  sixteen  (16)  by  twenty- 
six  (26)  feet  six  (6)  inches,  and  closet  four  (-4)  by  ten  (10)  feet.  There 
is  a  stationery  and  wash  room,  each  nine  (£V)  t>y  eighteen  (18)  feet;  also, 
ten  (10)  water-closets.  The  halls  are  sixteen  (16)  feet  wide.  The 
rotunda  fifty-four  (54)  feet  six  (6)  inches  in  diameter.  The  front  vesti- 
bule [in  which  there  are  two  (2)  staircases]  is  twenty-one  (21)  by 
seventy-four  (74)  feet.  The  height  of  the  rooms  in  the  basement  story 
is  twenty  (20)  feet  between  floors  and  ceilings. 

PRINCIPAL   AND    SECOND    STORIES. 

The  Senate  Chamber  is  sixty  (60)  by  seventy-two  (72)  feet,  with  a 
gallery  around  three  (3)  sides.  The  Assembly  Hall  is  seventy-two  (72) 
by  eighty-two  (82)  feet,  with  a  gallery  around  three  sides,  and  each  of 
the  halls  is  forty-six  (46)  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

The  Library  Room  is  fifty-eight  (58)  by  sixty  (60)  feet,  and  from  floor 
to  highest  point  of  ceiling,  is  forty-six  (46)  feet.  It  has  a  well  in  the 
second  story  floor  twenty-eight  (28)  feet  in  diameter,  and  alcoves  for 
shelving  for  the  books  on  each  floor. 

There  are  fourteen  (14)  rooms  in  the  principal  story,  and  two  (2) 
vaults,  intended  for  the  archives  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly.  The 
rooms  are  designed  as  follows:  two  (2)  rooms  adjoining  the  library,  one 
for  the  Librarian,  fifteen  (15)  feet  six  (6)  inches  by  twenty-seven  (27)  feet 
6)  inches,  and  one  for  reading  room,  sixteen  (16)  by  twenty-seven 
feel  six  (6)  inches;  each  of  these  rooms  has  a  closet  four  (4)  feet 
six  (6)  inches  by  ten  j  L0)  feet.  The  remaining  rooms  in  the  south  end, 
being  Dearest  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  are:  room  for  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
sixteen  L6  by  twenty-six  (26)  feet;  Secretary  of  the  Senate's  room, 
twenty-two  (22)  by  twenty-six  (2(>j  feet;  Assistant  Secretary's  room, 
twenty-six  (26)  by  thirty  (30)  feet;  Engrossing  Clerk's  room,  twenty- 
four  (24)  by  twenty-eighl  (28)  feet:  Enrolling  Clerk's,  twenty-seven 
£27)  by  twerity-eignl  28  fee!  j  Pages'  room,  fifteen  (15)  feet  six  (6) 
inches  by  twe'nty'-seven  (27)  fee1!  six  (6)  inches.  In  the  north  end  of 
thebrincipal  story  the  rooms  are  as  follows:  Serg<-ant-ai-Arm>'  room, 
nineteen     l'j;  by  twenty-two  (22)  feet;   Clerk's  office,  twent}--fivo  (25) 
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feet  six  (6)  inches  by  thirty  (30)  feet ;  Enrolling  Clerk's  office,  twenty- 
seven  (27)  by  twenty-eight  (28)  feet  j  Engrossing  Clerk's  office,  twenty- 
three  (23)  feet  six  (6)  inches  by  twenty-eight  (28)  feet;  Pages'  and  Por- 
ers'  room,  fifteen  (15)  feet  six  (6)  inches  by  twenty-seven  (27)  feet; 
Committee  room,  sixteen  (16)  by  sixteen  (16)  feet,  and  two  vaults, 
twelve  (12)  by  seventeen  (17)  feet  each.  The  halls  are  sixteen  (16)  feet 
wide.  There  are  seventeen  (17)  Committee  rooms  in  the  second  story, 
averaging  fourteen  (14)  by  twenty-eight  (28)  feet  each.  Also  a  room 
intended  for  a  Museum,  twenty-three  (23)  by  seventy-three  (73)  feet. 
The  vestibule  is  twenty-one  (21)  by  seventy-two  (72)  feet,  and  the  halls 
sixteen  (16)  feet  wide. 

GENERAL    CONDITIONS. 

All  of  the  various  materials  used  and  employed  in  the  erection  of  the 
aforesaid  building  are  to  be  of  the  best  quality.  The  whole  of  the  works 
are  to  be  properly  and  effectually  executed  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  specification,  and  plans,  sections,  and  elevations,  for 
said  works ;  and  should  anything  appear  to  be  omitted  in  either  or  both 
which  is  usual  or  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  works,  the  same 
is  to  be  executed  as  if  it  had  been  particularly  described. 

All  the  wainscoting,  base,  and  doors,  throughout  the  entire  building, 
are  to  be  formed  of  the  best  quality  of  oak,  which  must  be  thoroughly 
seasoned,  and  clear  from  all  sap,  knots,  stains,  or  other  defects.  All  other 
finishing  lumber  is  to  be  of  the  best  quality  of  clear  Eastern  white  pine, 
to  be  well  seasoned,  and  clear  from  all  knots,  sap,  or  other  defects.  The 
floor  boards  are  to  be  of  the  best  quality  of  Puget  Sound  pine,  clear  from 
all  knots,  sap,  or  other  defects,  and  to  be  thoroughly  seasoned.  All  the 
framing  timber,  root' sheathing,  ceiling  joist,  and  bracketing,  are  to  be  of 
the  best  quality  of  Puget  Sound  or  Oregon  pine,  free  from  all  sap  or 
other  defects,  and  to  be  thoroughly  seasoned  before  using  in  the  work. 
Detail  drawings  will  be  furnished,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses, illustrating  the  various  parts  and  the  manner  of  their  construc- 
tion, and  the  works  are  to  be  executed  in  strict  accordance  with  said 
drawings  in  all  cases.  Should  the  Commissioners  see  fit  to  make  any 
alterations  during  the  progress  of  the  works,  for  labor  or  materials, 
either  in  the  way  of  additions  or  deductions,  such  alterations  shall  not 
in  any  way  vitiate  or  make  void  any  contract,  but  shall  be  performed  by 
such  contractor  or  contractors,  and  the  value  of  the  same  be  ascertained 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  amount.-  of 
said  contracts,  agreeable  to  the  prices  of  said  contract  or  contracts,  and 
the  Commissioners'  award  in  such  cases  shall  be  final. 


Sai  ramjcnto,  ) 

February  29th,  L864.  j 

# 

The  estimate  cost  of  the  completioo  of  the  State  Capitol  Building, 
submitted  by  mi'  on  i he  twenty-seventh  instant,  was  based  on  the  speci- 
fications accompanying  said  estimate,  ami  the  presenl  prices  of  materials 
ami  labor.    Should  there  he  im  deviations  from  the  specifications  in  any 

{portion  of  the  works,  ami  the  materials  procured  in  the  manner  which   I 
lave,  designed,  I  am  lull}-  confident  that  1  can  construct  tho  building  in 
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accordance  with  said  specifications  and  accompanying  report.  The  esti- 
mate and  cost  of  the  building  was  based  on  United  States  coin,  to  com- 
mence from  date. 

EEUBEN  CLAEK. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  twenty-ninth 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

JULIUS  WETZLAE, 

[Stamp.]  Notary  Public. 


PETITION  FROM  G.  A.  SHURTLEFF, 


resident  of  %  $0axb  of  ^xxtctaxs 


OF    THE 


INSANE   ASYLUM. 


O.    M.    CLAYES STATE    PRINTER. 


PETITION 


lions.    Samuel  Myers.  J.  E.   Perlei/.  and  E.   H.   Miller : 

Gentlemen  : — I  desire  to  lay  before  you  certain  facts  concerning  the 
insane  of  California.  I  address  myself  to  you  particularly,  because  we 
hold  the  relation  of  constituent  ami  representative.  A  sense  of  duty 
imposed  on  me  by  my  official  connection  with  tbc  Insane  Asylum  prompts 
me  to  this  course.  It  is  my  belief  that  tbe  reputation  of  the  Asylum,  to 
the  discredit  of  tbe  State,  has  suffered  from  misrepresentations — that 
groundless  rumors  have  been  taken  for  truth,  and  that  superficial  obser- 
vations have  been  made  the  basis  of  assertions  and  action  which  should 
be  founded  only  on  the  results  of  faithful  and  impartial  investigation. 

The  Senate  Journals  of  a  former  session  erroneously  exhibit  tbe  insti- 
tution in  the  inconceivably  disgraceful  plight  of  being  able,  during  one 
year,  to  show  only  five  per  cent  of  cures  on  tbe  number  of  its  inmates. 
A  National  work  of  general  circulation,  repeats  to  tbe  world  the  official 
hyperbole  that  it '•  is  only  a  prison."  And  the  Assembly  of  this  year 
represents  that  the  ••  statistics  of  tbe  Asylum  at  Stockton  show  a  smaller 
percentage  of  cures  than  at  any  other  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States."  Its  location,  too.  is  assailed,  and  compared  in  unhealth- 
fulness  to  the  pestilent  miasma  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  of  Italy,  or  the 
deadly  exhalations  of  the  dank  borders  of  the  Ganges.  The  State  has 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  wrongful  denunciation  of  its  own  component  parts ; 
and  they  are  misguided  guardians  of  her  institutions  who  are  more  prone 
sparage  than  to  uphold  them. 

I  will  now  present,  as  briefly  as  possible,  a  history  of  the  commence- 
ment and  increase  of  insanity  in  this  State,  the  provision  which  has  been 
made  for  it-  treatment,  together  with  the  result. 

In  eighteen  hundred   and  fifty,  the  insane    had    accumulated  chiefly  in 

the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and  were  under  treatment  at  the  Marine 
Hospital.  <T  were  temporarily  confined  on  the  ••  Brig."  and  numbered 
twenty-two. 

In  eighteen   hundred  and  fifty-one.  the  Btate  Eoepital  at  Sacramento 
ived  and  provided  for  thirty-four;  and  the  Insane  Department  of  the 
iai    Hospital  in  Stockton   admitted  thirteen,  making  forty-seven. — 
(5jip.  Rep,  L85 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  all  the  insane  in  the  State  were  di- 


rected  by  the  Legislature  to  be  sent  to  the  State  Hospital  at  Stockton, 
for  treatment.  This  year  what  is  now  the  south  wing  of  the  present 
Asylum  building  was  erected.  It  was  then  regarded  as  a  large  and 
beautiful  structure.  The  State  Census  Agent  of  that  year,  in  his  returns, 
says  "  it  is  an  ornament  to  the  State."     It  was  a  General  Hospital. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  the  Legislature  abolished  the 
General  Hospital  system,  and  established  the  "Insane  Asylum  of  Califor- 
nia" in  or  near  the  City  of  Stockton.  Since  the  spring  or  summer  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifty-two,  then,  all  the  insane  of  the  State  have  been  kept 
at  Stockton;  and  since  the  little  band  of  twenty-two,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  sought  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  metropolitan  city,  to 
the  present  time,  their  number  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased,  there 
having  been  nearly  six  hundred  in  the  Asylum  at  one  time  during  the 
past  year. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four  the  main  or  centre  building  was 
erected,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  the  north  wing  was 
built,  which  completed  the  entire  structure,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  number  of  admissions,  recove- 
ries, deaths,  number  resident  at  the  close  of  each  year,  percentage  of  re- 
coveries, and  percentage  of  deaths,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Asylum — eleven  years — and  also  the  two  years  when  the 
insane  were  kept  in  the  General  Hospital. 


Gen'l  Hosp. 
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Percent,  of  recov- 
eries to  adm'ns.. 
Percent,  of  deaths 

172 
60 

499 |   583 
42      40 
11         » 

From  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  to  October  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six.  when  Dr.  Reid  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Langdon.  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  records  and  reports  for  a  period  of  nine 
months  of  the  year,  which  I  have  supplied  as  correctly  as  possible,  from 
tin-  imperfecl  data,  my  own  estimates,  and  personal  knowledge. 

Tlir  same  interruption  occurs,  for  a  much  Bhorter  period,  when  Dr. 
Langdon  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Aylett,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  tit'ty- 
Beven,  and  again  when  Dr.  Aylett  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Tilden,  in  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  Bixty-One.  The  reports  of  Dr.  Aylett  for  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty,  iii  giving  the  number  discharged,  do  not  distinguish 
between  the  cured  and  uncured.  By  an  examination  of  other  reports  for 
a  period  of  six  year-.  I  find  thai  more  than  ninety  per  cenl  (exclusive  of 
deaths)  of  those  discharged,  were  discharged  as  cured.     I  bave therefore 

toted  ten  percent  from  the  cumber  discharged  in  the  years  al 
named,  and  taken  the  remainder  a-  the  recoveries.     The  thirteen  oonva- 


lescents  in  the  report  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty -three,  are  also  placed 
among  the  recoveries,  as  they  were  only  removed  by  friends  under  assur- 
ances of  speedy  restoration  to  perfect  reason. 

The  percentage  of  recoveries  to  the  number  of  admissions  at  the  Stock- 
ton Asylum  during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  of  eleven  years  is, 
according  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  several  Superintendents,  about 
fifty-eight. 

1  will  now  compare  the  results  as  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  table,  with 
some  general  statistics  on  insanity  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  also  with  the  statistics  of  many  of  our  first  class  institutions 
in  the  Eastern  States. 


Percentage  of  Ke- 
coveries  to  No. 
of  Admissions. 


Great  Britain 

United  States 

Maine  State  Asylum  at  Augusta,  for  twenty-one  years 

New  Hampshire  State  Asylum  at  Concord,  twenty  years.. 
Mass.  State  Asylum  at  Taunton,  nine  years  to  April  1863  .. 

Maine  State  Asylum  at  Augusta  for  1861 

Vermont  State  Asylum  at  Brattleboro,  for  1862 

Mass.  State  Asylum  at  Worcester,  for  1862 

Mass.  State  Asylum  at  Taunton,  for  1862 

Mass.  State  Asylum  at  McLean,  (private)  for  1862 

New  York  State  Asylum  at  Utica,  for  1860 

Pennsylvania — average  in  five  State  Asylums  for  1861 

Illinois  State  Asylum  at  Springfield,  for  1861 


38 
42 
41 
43 
37 
41 
33 
52 
42 
46 
37 
40 
53 


It  is  useless  to  continue  this  comparison.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
any  Asylum  in  the  United  States  whose  official  reports  show  so  large  a 
percentage  of  cures  during  the  past  eleven  3'ears,  as  do  those  of  the  In- 
sane Asylum  at  Stockton.  Indeed,  so  extraordinary  is  the  proportion  of 
recoveries  for  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-four,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  so  at  variance  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  age,  that  it  requires  explanation.  It  is  easily  made.  In- 
temperance in  spirits  is  noted  as  the  immediate  cause  of  insanity  in  about 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  treated  during  the  three  years 
above  named.     When  removed  from  the  cause,  recovery  soon  ensued. 

it  is  the  large  number  of  admissions,  not  the  small  ratio  of  cures,  that 
fills  the  wards  and  swells  the  columns  of  incurables. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  there  were  admitted  three  hundred 
and  one  patients.  Now,  suppose  the  discharges  and  deaths  to  amount  to 
even  ninety  per  cent,  we  would  still  have  an  annual  accumulation  of 
thirty  patients,  which  would  fill  an  Asylum  every  ten  3-ears.  The  idiotics 
and  harmless  epileptics,  incurable  when  admitted,  contribute  largely  to 
this  increase. 

I  am  not  aware,  however,  that  the  ratio  of  incurables,  considering  the 
Budden  growth  of  population,  is  increasing  more  rapidly  here  than  in  the 
other  States,  if  we  regard  such  only  as  are  the  proper  cases  forour  in- 
stitution. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  the  number  of  lunatics  in  Massa- 


6 

chusetts  (exclusive  of  idiots)  was  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
two;  of  this  number,  two  thousand  and  eighteen,  on  the  very  best  pos- 
sible authority,  were  reported  incurable,  only  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  were  curable,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  not  stated.  But 
of  this  vast  number  of  helpless  and  reasonless  persons,  only  six  hundred 
and  ninet}--three  were  supported  directly  by  the  State — about  one  hun- 
dred more  than  are  maintained  by  the  young  and  comparatively  small 
State  of  California. 

The  effect  of  the  climate  of  any  given  place  on  a  large  number  of  in- 
voluntary residents,  supported  by  public  charity,  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration, on  the  score  of  both  humanity  and  economy.  The  amounts 
of  disease  and  the  rate  of  mortality  are  the  sources  upon  which  we  rely  to 
determine  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  human  system.  The  percentage 
of  deaths  during  the  eleven  years  residence  of  the  insane  in  the  present 
building  is  about  twelve.  This  is  a  trifle  more  than  the  general  average 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  is  between  ten  and  eleven 
per  cent.  This  is  owing  entirely  to  the  frequent  commitment  of  patients 
who  are  in  such  extreme  physical  debility  that  in  a  few  days  they  go  to 
increase  the  ratio  of  death.  In  ample  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  you  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  thirty -six  per  cent  of  all  the  deaths 
for  the  year,  occurred  in  on<  month  or  less  from  the  date  of  admission.  It  is 
not  customary  to  put  such  eases  in  other  curative  institutions.  Still,  the 
Asylum  at  Stockton  does  not  suffer  considerably,  in  comparison  with 
others,  in  the  mortality  of  its  inmates,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table. 


Percentage  of 
•tenths  on  No. 
of  Residents. 


Maine  State  Asylum,  for  21  years 

New  Hampshire  State  Asjdum.  for  20  years 

Vermont  State  Asylum,  for  1862 

Massachusetts  State  Asylum.  Worcester,  for  1861 
Massachusetts  State  Asylum,  Taunton,  tor  IS61... 

Massachusetts,  McLean,  1860 

New  York  Stale  Asylum,  Utiea,  I860 

Illinois  Stale  Asylum,  1860 

California  State  Asylum,  1863 


13 
11 

9 

8 
13 
U 

s 
20 

9 


Should  the  list  be  continued  we  should  find  the  ratio  varying  from  Less 
than  five  to  more  than  twenty  pel'  cent,  according  to  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  patients  received,  and  other  circumstances. 

Members  of  the  medical  profession  cannot   tail    to  acknowledge  the 
healthfulnees  of  the   locality  when  they  learn   the  fact,  that   notwith- 
standing the  crowded  condition  of  tic  institution,  endemics  have  never 
prevailed  within  it-  wall.s.  net  even  "f  intermittent  norremittent  fc. 
and  that  symotio  diseases  •■!'  every  variety  are  exceedingly  rare 

The  causes  of  death,  too,  should  be  noticed.  By  an  examination  of 
the  Superintendent's  report  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  yon 
will  lind  that  not  a  single  death  from  any  miasmatic  disease  is  noted,  not 
one  from  intermittent,  nor  rend t  tent,  nor  a  era,  nor  diarrhoaa, 


nor  dysentery,  nor  disease  of  the  liver.  When  your  eye  scans  the  page 
of  ••  causes."  and  you  see  leading  the  column,  in  mockery  of  man's  skill, 
the  familiar  unstayed  destroyer  of  human  life,  you  may  appreciate  the 
responsibility  of  removing  hundreds  of  our  race  whose  mental  disorders 
already  predispose  them  to  consumption,  from  the  equable  and  genial 
atmosphere  of  their  present  location. 

The  first  Superintendent,  in  his  annual  report  for  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-foui*,  says  : 

'•.The  climate  is  unrivalled  and  without  a  parallel.  The  temperature 
is  regular  and  equable,  and  in  the  dry  season  the  extreme  heats  are  modi- 
fied by  a  constant  sea  breeze  from  the  northwest  during  the  day,  and 
cool  winds  from  the  mountains  during  the  nights." 

A  subsequent  Superintendent  in  his  annual  report  remarks: 

'•  The  general  health  of  the  inmates,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
invalids,  has  been  excellent;  this  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to 
the  delightful  and  healthy  climate  of  the  locality.*' 

The  mortality  of  the  general  population,  compared  with  the  ratio  of 
deaths  in  other  well  known  locations,  is  an  indispensable  item  of  knowl- 
edge in  ascertaining  the  healthfulness  or  unhealthfulness  of  any  given 
place. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  the  whole  number  of  interments 
in  the  four  cemeteries  of  the  City  of  Stockton,  which  includes  the  still 
borns  and  those  who  died  from  external  causes,  was  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen.    The  following  table  will  facilitate  comparisons: 


Location. 


No.  of  Deaths, 
1863. 


Population,   1863, 
(Bancroft.) 


Rates  of  Deaths 
to  Population. 


San   Francisco. 

Stockton 

Sacramento 

Philadelphia ... 

Boston 

New  York 


2,300 
115 
380 


100,000 

5,000 

14,000 


1  in  43> 
1  in  43 
1  in  37 
1  in  45 
1  in  41 
1  in  37 


The  three  great  Eastern  cities  above  named  by  way  of  comparison,  are 
noted  for  their  general  healthfulness.  In  sickly  locations  the  inhabitants 
Buffer  an  annual  mortality  of  nearly  one  in  twenty. 

Of  the  hundred  and  fifteen  bodies  interred  in  Stockton,  twenty-two 
were  brought  in  for  burial  from  different  parts  of  the  county,  one  from 
San  Francisco,  one  from  Sacramento,  seven  were  still  born,  ten  died 
from  external  causes,  and  eighty,  or  one  in  sixty-two  and  a  half  of  the 
population,  died  in  the  city  and  its  environs  of  various  diseases. 

The  three  California  cities  above  named,  the  only  ones  of  which  I 
have  mortality  statistics,  rank  with  the  most,  healthy  cities  of  the  East- 
ern States;  and  when  the  surrounding  country  becomes  more  generally 
settled  and  supplied  with  burial  places,  the  number  of  interments  in  those 
cities  and  the  apparent  sum  of  mortality  will  be  greatly  diminished. 


Should  you  have  occasion  to  further  investigate  this  subject,  as  you 
may  have,  with  a  view  to  the  climatic  character  of  any  proposed  loca- 
tion, let  me  suggest  to  you  not  to  rely  on  the  statistics  of  the  United 
States  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty.  They  do  not  even  ap- 
proach correctness.  For  instance,  the  aggregate  mortality  of  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  is,  by  the  census  returns,  less  than  four  thou- 
sand ;  while  the  real  number  of  deaths  in  California  alone  could  not  have 
been  less  than  between  six  thousand  and  eight  thousand. 

It  is  not  proper  that  I  should  extend  a  communication  of  this  kind 
beyond  its  present  unwonted  length. 

Should  it  aid  you  or  others  in  the  discharge  of  legislative  duties  apper- 
taining to  this  subject,  my  object  will  be  fully  attained. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

G.  A.  SHUETLEFF. 
Stockton,  California,  March  4th,  1864. 


MINORITY   REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON   HOSPITALS 


MADE    TO 


THE     SENATE 


O.    M.    CLAYES STATE    PRINTER 


EEPOET 


Mr.  President  : — The  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Hospitals  begs 
leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

They  most  cheerfully  concur  in  many  things  contained  in  the  major- 
ity report,  but  dissent  strongly  from  some  material  statements,  as  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  matters  of  fact.  They  are  also  of  the  opinion 
that  the  scheme  foreshadowed  in  the  report  of  the  majority,  to  relieve 
to  some  extent  the  cramped  finances  of  the  State,  will,  from  the  date  of 
its  adoption,  add  unnecessarily  to  its  embarrassment,  bring  no  relief,  but 
>  ntaU  tu  w  hm-Jens. 

We  shall  aim  to  be  brief.  First,  then,  we  would  call  your  attention 
to  a  few  matters  of  fact.  The  majority  report  says  "  the  Eeform  School 
is  located  north  of  Marysville,  on  high  and  healthy  ground." 

Per  contra — J.  C.  Pelton,  the  first  Superintendent  of  the  Marysville 
State  Reform  School,  and  now  of  the  Rincon  Point  School,  San  Fran- 
■'.  and  successor  to  our  present  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction— in  his  annual  report  (see  Appendix  to  Journal  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly,  Thirteenth  Session,)  says: 

"  From  experience  and  observation  of  more  than  a  year,  as  well  as 
from  the  unwavering  and  concurrent  statements  of  a  large  number  of 
persona  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Eeform  School,  and  whom  we  be- 
lieve i"  be  disinterested  and  truthful,  I  am  well  convinced  that  there 
are  local  objections  to  the  place  which  at  once  immeasurably  outweigh 
all  others  ;  and  here  I  need  not  refer  to  the  extreme  heat  of  this  locality 
daring  one  third  of  the  year — this  is  understood.  Heat,  though  unfa- 
vorable, may  not  be  thought  very  seriously  so,  but  bilious  and  intermit- 
tent fevers  and  chills  (not  in  Bfarysville,  but  in  the  immediate  locality 
of  the  Reform  School)  are  prevalent  and  serious.  Scarcely  any  hero,  I 
believe,  entirely  escape  this  almost  unavoidable  scourge  during  the  mala- 
rious M'ii>ons ;  ami  water — so  essential  to  such  an  institution — is  found 
in  the  wells  of  the  premises  to  be  unfit  for  use — offensive  even  for  bath- 
ing." 

Upon  inquiry,  George  C.  Gorham,  (Mr.  Pelton's  successor,)  states  in 
effect,  that  although  himself  and  family  resided  in  the  second  story  of 


tbe  building,  and  that,  although  he  adopted  good  sanitary  regulations 
for  himself,  family,  and  pupils,  they  most  of  them  suffered  more  or  less 
from  the  local  malarious  influence. 

J.  C.  Sargent,  the  present  Superintendent,  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
Trustees,  says  : 

"A  very  remarkable  degree  of  good  health  has  prevailed  during  tbe 
last  six  months.  One  girl  and  one  boy  have  required  tbe  services  of  a 
Physician.  Cases  of  chills  and  fever  and  intermittent  fever  have  fre- 
quently occurred,  but  care,  with  the  common  l'emed}-,  has  soon  found  the 
patient  in  his  usual  health.  Tbe  improvements  made  in  tbe  bath  room, 
I  am  confident  have  contributed  largely  to  the  health  of  tbe  institution." 

The  two  of  the  three  Trustees  who  should  be  best  qualified  from  local 
knowledge  to  know  all  about  it,  in  reply  to  questions,  gave  tbe  above 
very  full  confirmation,  with  tbe  qualification  that  it  applied  mainly  to 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  September,  and  October;  and  the  ad- 
ditional qualification  that  had  the  building  been  located  on  tbe  eastern 
extremity  of  the  farm,  so  that  during  the  malarious  season  a  belt  of 
atmosphere  not  so  heavily  charged  might  intervene  between  the  build- 
ing and  the  low  lands,  it  would  be  much  healthier. 

In  the  office  of  the  Controller  of  State  we  find  the  following  original 
vouchers  on  file  for  supplies  of  drugs  and  medicines  and  medical  ser- 
vices for  part  of  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  of  which  the  following  are  copies  as  to  the 
most  material  items.  And  first,  we  will  give  a  few  culled  mostl}'  from 
grocery  bills.  "We  have  for  the  most  part  given  the  cost  of  the  items, 
as  it  may  in  some  instances  give  a  clue  to  their  strength  and  quality  : 


1862 
April  22.. 
June  25.. 
June  29.. 
Juno  30.. 
July  15.. 
July  18.. 
July  3... 
Julv  3... 
Aug.  22.. 
Sept.  13.. 
Sept,  21.. 

Sept.  17.. 

Sept.  24.. 
Nov.  24.. 


1  bottle  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 

2  bottles  Whiskey. 

3  bottles  Graffen.  Syrup. 

1  bottle  Castor  Oil. 

2  bottles  Whiskey  (Quinine). 

4  bottles  exti*act  of  Almond. 
]  quart  of  Quinine  Tonic. 

Compound  Cathartic  Pills. 
1  bottle  Brandyfor  Quinine. 
1  bottle  Brandy  for  Quinine. 
1  gallon  Whiskey  for  Bitters. 

Whiskey  for  Quinine  Bitters. 

WTriskey,  §2. 
1  bottle  Brandy. 


Now  we  shall  givo  Physicians'  and   Druggists'  bills  proper 


PHYSICIAN  S    BILL. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  Dr. 


To  E.  T.  WELKINS. 


1862 
July  27. 
July  28. 
Aug.  1.. 
Ang.2.. 
Aug.  4.. 
Aug.  10. 
Aug.  13. 
Aug.  16. 
Aug.  17. 
Aug.  20. 
Aug.  25. 


Visit  and 
Call  visit 
Visit  and 
Visit  and 
Visit  and 
Vi.sit  and 
Call  visit 
Call  visit 
Visit  and 
Visit  and 
Call  visit 


prescription  to  Patten 

prescription  to  four  persons 

prescription  to  three  persons 

prescription  to  six  persons 

to  six  persons 

to  three  persons 

prescription  to  three  persons.... 

prescription  to  two  persons 

and  prescription  to  two  persons. 


§10  00 

5  00 

10 

00 

13 

00 

12 

00 

15 

00 

10 

00 

7 

00 

12 

00 

11 

00 

6 

00 

Total !  $111  00 


[We  found  the  following  pencil  interlineations :  "A  great  deal  of  in- 
termittent fever;  the  bill  is  reasonable;  one  pupil  with  intermittent 
fever."] 


Approved,  September  13th,  1862. 


WILLIAM  HAWLET. 
CHAS.  M.  GORHAM, 

Trustees  State  Reform  School. 


ACCOUNT   OP    DRUGGISTS. 

-TATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  Dr. 


To  PRESBURY  &  WILKINS. 


4. 

4.. 

4.. 

4.. 

4... 


L862 

Aug.  3. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug.  4... 
Aug.  4... 
Aug.  4... 
Aug.  4... 
Aug.  4... 
Aug.  11. 
g.  11. 
Aug.  11. 


4  ounces  Solution  Quinine 

4  ounces  Solution  Quinine 

1  ounce  Quinine 

(  apsicum..    

4  dozen  Balsam 

4  ounces  Pulverized  Ipecac 

4  ounces  Blue  Mass 

1  ounce  Piperino 

1  box  Blue  Mass 

8  ounces  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre 

_'  bottles  Castor  Oil  (large) 

'1  boxes  Seidlitz  Powders 

2  pounds  Mustard  

Paregoric 


§2 

50 

2 

50 

6  0 

50 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

50 

2 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

25 

Aug.  11.. 
Aug.  11., 
Aug.  11.. 
Aug.  11. 
Aug.  11. 
Aug.  11. 
Aug.  22. 
Aug.  29. 
Aug.  29. 
Aug.  29. 
Aug.  29. 
Aug.  29. 
Aug.  29. 
Aug.  30. 
Aug.  80. 


1  gallon  Bitters 

Elixir  Vitriol , 

Half  dozen  Extract  Lemon 

1  pair  Scales 

1  bottle  Tarrant's  Aperient 

3  bottles  Citrate  of  Magnesia , 

1  gallon  Bitters 

I  ounce  Quinine 

4  ounces  Essence  of  Peppermint 

II  ounces  Essence  of  Spearmint. 

8  Morphine  Powders 

6  Morphine  Powders 

6  dozen  Cathartic  Pills 

Tartaric  Acid 

1  ounce  Quinine 


Total 


7 

00 

1 

50 

2 

50 

o 
O 

00 

1 

75 

1 

50 

7 

00 

G 

50 

75 

75 

50 

50 

1 

50 

75 

0 

50 

$68 

25 

Approved,  September  13th.  1862 


WILLIAM  HAWLEY. 
CHAKLES  M.  G-OEHAM. 

Trustees  State  Eeform  School. 


STATE  EEFOEM  SCHOOL, 

Bought  of  E.  T.  WILKIXS.  Druggist. 


1862. 
Sept.   11 
Sept.    11 
Sept.    17 
Sept,    1 7  -1 
Sept.    17| 
Sept.    22  1 
Sept.    24  2 
Sept.   24 
Sept.    24 
Oct.    in.. 
Oct.  10.. 
Oct.  10.. 
Oct.  15..J4 
Oct.   lb..  J 
Oet  -Jo.,  l 
Oct.  21.. 
Oct.   17 
Oct.    17 


bottles  Tarrant's  Aperient 

bottles  Wilkins'  Bitters 

dozen  Tonic  Pills 

ounces  Syrup  Ferriet  Quin.  Citras  . 

Hive  Syrup 

ounce  Quinine  

ounces  Spirits  Hartshorn 

ounces  Spirits  Camphor 

ounces  Chloride  of  Lime 

onnce  Quinine 

ounces  *  lascarilla 

pounds  ( 'hloride  of  Lime 

dozen  Tonic  I'ills 

ounces  Syrup  Ferriel  Quin.  citrus. 

bottle  Mustang  Linimenl 

M  orphine  Powders 

Hat  Brush 

Prescripl  i"n 


|5  25 


4 

50 

•> 

00 

1 

IMI 

1 

(Ill 

6 

50 

;.ii 

75 

7:. 

»i 

50 

25 

1 

;»i» 

3 

mi 

•> 

no 

.Ml 

50 

•> 

IMI 

1 

Total >-'•'  •'•«' 


STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  Dr. 


To.  E.  T.  TYILKINS,  M.  D. 


186 

2 

Sept. 

3.. 

Sept. 

4.. 

Sept. 

15 

Sept. 

19 

Sept. 

21 

Oct. 

3... 

Oct. 

5... 

Oct. 

8... 

To  Visit  to  one  Patient 

To  Visit  to  one  Patient 

To  Call  visit,  and  prescription,  two  patients 
To  Call  visit,  and  prescription,  one  patient.. 
To  Call  visit,  and  prescription,  one  patient.. 
To  Call  visit,  and  prescription,  one  patient.. 
To  Call  visit,  and  prescription,  one  patient.. 
To  Call  visit,  and  prescripton,  two  patients. 

Total 


810  00 

10  00 

6  00 

10  00 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 

11  00 

$106  50 


Approved,  March  29th,  1862. 


WILLIAM  HAWLEY, 
CHARLES  M.  GORHAM, 

Trustees  State  Reform  School. 


STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  Dr. 


To  E.  T.  WILKLNS,  Druggist. 


1862. 

Dec. 

5... 

Dec. 

15.. 

180:;. 

IV  I.. 

5... 

Peb. 

5  ... 

Peb. 

5... 

Peb. 

9... 

Peb. 

1-  . 

Peb. 

12.. 

Peb 

12.. 

Peb. 

!_'.. 

Peb. 

21  .. 

Peb. 

21  .. 

Peb. 

24.. 

Mar 

i:;.. 

Plaster  

4  dozen  Tonic  Pills 

1  bottle  Aperient 

4  dozen  Tonic  Pills 

Sugar  of  Lead 

Cream  of  Tartar  and  Sulphur 

1  box  Seidlitz  

1  bottle  Castor  Oil 

3  bottles  Citrate  of  Magnesia... 

'2  drama  '  J ui i ii no 

1  dozen  Tonic  Pills 

8  ounces  Spirits  of  Nitre 

1  box  Blue  Ointment 

Visit  t<»  one  patient 


e  75 

3  00 
1  75 


3  00 
1  00 
50 
50 
1  00 
1  50 

9 


00 
3  00 
1  00 

50 
10  00 


Approved,  May  9th,  1863. 


E.  T.  WILKINS. 

WILLIAM    HAYVLLY. 
CHARLES  M.  (iolMIAM. 

Trustees  State  Reform  School. 


STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL, 

Bought  of  E.  T.  WILKINS  &  ENGLAND,  Druggists. 


1863. 
Mar.  2... 
Mar.  2... 
Mar.  2... 
Mar.  10.. 
Mar.  11.. 
Mar.  21.. 
Mar.  21.. 
April  2... 
April  2... 
April  2... 
April  2... 
April  2... 
April  11 
April  11 
April  16 
April 
April 
April  27 
M a v  9... 
May  9... 
May  13.. 
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bottle  Laudanum 

Tincture  Arnica 

box  Dalley's  Ointment 

bottles  Extract  Lemon  and  Vanilla 

bottles  Citrate  Magnesia 

dozen  Tonic  Pills 

Rhubarb 

ounce  Quinine 

bottle  Aperi  ent 

dozen  Tonic  Pills 

bottle  Citrate  Magnesia  

Tartaric  Acid 

bottles  Aperient 

Cream  of  Tartar 

pound  Mustard 

dozen  Tonic  Pills 

Rhubarb 

Liniment  

dozen  Tonic  Pills 

Blue  Mass 

Half  dozen  Extract  Lemon  and  Vanilla 


75 
75 
50 
00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
75 
3  00 
50 
1  00 
3  00 
1  00 
3  00 


Approved,  May  23d,  1863. 


WELKINS  &  ENGLAND. 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY, 
CHARLES  M.  GORHAM. 

Trustees  State  Reform  School. 


STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  Dr. 


To  J.  b.  Mcdonald. 


To  Caro  of  Horse,  and  Feed  for  same,  for  the  month 
of  June,  A.  D.  1862 


S17  50 


[We  find  the  following  interlineation  in  pencil  added  to  the  above 
••  Must  !'<•  stalled  in  town,  on  account  of  heat."] 


Approved.  August  30th.  1SU2. 


WILLIAM    HAWI.KY. 
CHARLES  M.  (it  )K  11A.M. 

Trusters  State  Reform  School. 
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We  Avill  add  but  few  comments.  The  drug  statistics  and  the  Doctor's 
bills  speak  for  themselves.  They  extend  over  a  period  of  nearly  twelve 
months,  and  we  think  furnish  strong  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  institution  in  spite  of  precautions  and  good  sanitary 
regulations.  The  pupils  are  nearly  all  of  good  natural  health,  with  con- 
stitutions rather  above  than  below  the  average,  and  as  well  calculated  to 
resist  and  throw  off  malarious  influences  as  any  persons  in  the  State ; 
the  same  will  apply  to  the  other  residents  there  at  the  time  in  question. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  and  all  others  who  were  connected  with  the 
institution  and  residents  there,  would  about  equal  two  very  large  families, 
and  no  more.  We  heard  it  more  than  intimated  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit  that  tonics  were  frequently  necessary  by  way  of  preventive,  and 
that  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  fever  and  ague,  and  the  milder  types  of 
bilious  and  intermittent  fevers,  the  resident  authorities  were  in  the  habit 
of  administering  the  "  ordinary  remedies,"  and  some  items  in  the  above 
seem  to  furnish  strong  internal  corroborative  evidence.  Don't  the  quan- 
tities and  order  of  purchases  show,  too,  that  they  were  mostly  intended 
for  immediate  use  ? 

On  the  fourth  page  of  their  report  the  majority  of  the  committee  say 
of  the  locality  of  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Stockton  :  "  Truth  compels  us 
to  say  that  natural  deficiencies  exist  in  the  location  which  must  in  a 
measure  retard  the  progress  of  the  institution,"  and  yet  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  admit  "  that  despite  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  ex- 
cessively crowded  condition  of  the  Asylum,  the  percentage  of  cures 
effected  is  equal  to  an  average  of  similar  institutions  in  older  States." 
We  have  been  told  by  the  Physicians  in  charge  that  notwithstanding  the 
"excessively  crowded  condition"  of  the  wards,  more  particularly  in  sleep- 
ing accommodations,  cases  of  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers  have  been 
rare,  and  that  during  the  three  years  they  have  been  in  charge,  although 
over  twelve  hundred  cases  have  been  treated,  only  a  very  few  cases  of 
fever  and  ague  have  occurred  in  the  institution.  Members  will  consider, 
too,  that  the  patients  are,  many  of  them,  in  bad  physical  health,  with 
constitutions  undermined  and  broken  down,  and  therefore  in  fit  bodily 
condition  to  yield  to  endemic  diseases  or  malarious  influences  if  any  ex- 
isted in  the  place.  We  will  add,  that  all  intelligent  men  resident  in  the 
vicinity  know  well  that  any  assumptions  of  its  unhealthiness  are  the 
sheerest  hallucinations  of  theorists,  unsupported  b}T  any  matters  of  fact 
such  as  usually  govern  sensible  people  in  their  decisions. 

We  are  aware  that  the  majority  report  does  not  state  in  direct  terms 
that  the  location  is  now  unhealthy,  but  indirectly  accomplish,  substantially, 
tin  same  result,  by  asserting  that  the  artificial  sewerage  "  must  inevita- 
bly be  productive  of  unhealthy  emanations."  We  reply,  that  there  was 
not  even  provisions  for  artificial  sewerage  until  within  the  last  two  years, 
and  yet  such  is  the  eminent  healthiness  of  the  locality  that  although 
with  the  previously  imperfect  sewerage,  water  at  times  stood  in  offen- 
sive cesspools  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  buildings,  the  dele- 
terious consequences  so  much  dreaded  did  not  even  then  follow,  as  they 
doubtless  would  have  done  in  any  less  favorable  place,  and  it  is  hardly 
reasonable  te  suppose  that  they  would  now  follow  when  the  water, 
which  formerly  stagnated  more  or  less  in  the  immediate  locality  of  the 
institution,  us  regularly  carried  through  a  drain  deep  under  ground  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  the  buildings,  and  thence  distributed  over 
the  farm  wherever  needed  for  purposes  of  irrigation  and  fertilization, 
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and  is  now  made  available  to  the  advantage  and  profit  of  the  institution, 
(see  Table  Sixth,  annual  report,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,)  and 
which  income  can  be  much  increased  from  year  to  year,  especially  if  the 
greater  part  or  tbe  whole  of  the  farm  should  be  inclosed  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  patients  wbose  labor,  now  unavailable,  could  then  be 
much  employed,  greatly  to  their  advantage,  by  furnishing  them  health- 
ful exercise,  and  to  the  State's  profit. 

Under  the  old  imperfect  sewerage  of  eight  or  ten  years  standing  no 
endemic  diseases  were  engendered ;  the  new  and  very  perfect  system 
now  in  successful  operation  has  been  tried  nearly  two  years — the  imper- 
fect and  the  more  perfect  covering  a  period  of  twelve  years.  Now, 
when  all  the  circumstances  and  sanitary  conditions  are  much  more  favor- 
able than  ever  before — without  the  least  scintilla  of  actual  fact  to  sup- 
port their  fears — in  the  face  of  the  facts  of  twelve  years  experience  to 
the  contrary — and  notwithstanding  the  contrary  judgment  of  the  emi- 
nent Physicians  in  charge  of  the  institution,  the  majority  entertain  ap- 
prehensions that  it  must  inevitably  become  unhealthy.  It  is  somewhat 
strange.  At  the  Marysville  State  .Reform  School  the  gentlemen  in 
authority  frankly  stated  to  every  person  who  had  a  mind  to  know 
their  opinion,  that  the  location  was  unhealthy ;  but  the  committee  re- 
port it  healthy,  where,  however,  they  had  full  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary, by  those  best  qualified  to  know.  They  are  haunted  with  timid 
feare  of  future  "  inevitable  "  unhealthfulness. 

Facts  are  /acts,  and  can  be  made  matters  of  testimony.  One  location  is 
admitted  to  be  unhealth}^,  but  is  a  fit  place  for  two  hundred  patients; 
the  other  is  eminently  healthy — and  in  proof  we  cite  twelve  years  ex- 
perience— but  for  fear  it  might  become  unhealthy  at  some  illy-defined 
future  time,  a  commission  is  recommended  to  spy  out  some  healthy  loca- 
tion for  a  duplicate  institution. 

That  the  location  can  boast  of  no  mountain  scenery  is  true,  and,  if 
mountains,  in  a  neighborhood,  are  at  all  essential  to  restore  insane 
people  to  reason,  then  the  objection  surely  has  force.  Results  are  the 
Bafest  criterion.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  advantages  of  hilly  or 
mountainous  locations;  they  are  no  doubt  well  in  themselves,  and, other 
things  being  equal,  ought  to  be  adopted  ;  but  so  long  as  no  one  has  been 
able  to  furnish  us  with  any  statistical  information  in  proof  of  their 
having  at  any  time  been  instrumental  in  swelling  the  percentage  of 
cures,  we  deem  it  Bomewhal  romantic  to  distress  ourselves  over  the  un- 
fitness of  a  locality  where,  under  the  admitted  great  disadvantages  of 

•■excessively  crowded  condition."  a  percentage  of  cures  lias  beet)  effected 
equal  to  the  average  of  the  most  favored  and  successful  institutions  in 
the  Atlantic  States  and  in  Europe.    It  seems,  then,  that  there  is  more  of 

poetry  and  ptire  idealism  in  the  notion  than  of  practical    benefit      When 

experience  demonstrates  one  thing  and  pure  theories  teach  another,  sen- 
sible people  are  usually  -low  to   invest    heavily  in  theories  until  they  M6 

them  verified  by  Borne  plain  facts. 
The  majority  of  the  committee  are  also  annoyed  by  the  proximity  of 

the  Asylum  to  the  tide  lands.      This    is    not  a  great  matter  with  any  one 

well  acquainted  there.nevertheless.it   may  as  well  be  set   right.     The 

tules  arc  from  a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  from  the  Institution  build- 
ings, and    the    intervening    lands    are    nearly  ail    divided    up    into    farms, 

orchards,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  more 
costly,  tasteful,  and  pleasam  residences  of  the  city  are  located  there. 
Still,  legislative  committees  are  ill  at  ease  aboul  ■  locality  which  men  of 
ample  means  have  dotted  over  with  graceful,  attractive,  and  beautiful 
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homes,  and  to  which,  next  to  their  fairer  occupants,  nothing  adds  more 
to  their  attractiveness  than  the  serene,  bracing,  equable,  and  healthful 
climate  which  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  Cite  such  men  as  Doctor 
B.  S.  Eolden,  S.  W.  Sperry,  Judge  Creanor,  and  many  others  that  might 
be  named,  who  have  lived  for  years  in  that  identical  locality. 

The  plan  foreshadowed  in  the  majority  report,  and  which  they  con- 
ceive it  would  be  a  master  stroke  of  legislative  wisdom  to  adopt,  we  un- 
derstand to  he  this  :  First — to  remove  the  pupils  from  the  Reform  School 
to  the  Industrial  School  at  San  Francisco,  to  be  kept  there  at  a  certain 
contract  price.  Second — to  finish  and  furnish  the  buildings  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Reform  School,  and  organize  a  State  Alms  House.  Third — 
to  create  a  Commission  of  five  Physicians  to  search  out  and  determine 
upon  a  proper  site  for  either  a  duplicate  Insane  Asylum,  or  if  the  plan 
ifl  not  to  duplicate,  then  we  presume  it  is  to  build  entirely  new  buildings 
of  sufficient  dimensions  to  accommodate  and  care  well  for  all  the  insane 
of  the  State. 

We  think  we  have  stated  the  whole  scope  of  the  plan  fairly,  and  shall 
now  examine  briefly  its  financial  results  to  the  State,  and  as  the  Legisla- 
lature  will  hereafter  (it  is  to  bo  hoped)  hold  biennial  sessions  only,  we 
will  make  most  of  the  following  estimates  on  that  basis. 

The  pupils  at  the  Reform  School  are  to  be  contracted  for  by  the  State 
with  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Industrial  School,  at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum.  When  your  com- 
mittee visited  the  State  Reform  School  there  were  twenty-five  pupils  in 
the  institution,  who.  with  the  other  commitments  to  be  provided  for, 
would,  in  our  opinion,  soon  swell  the  number  of  the  State's  pupils  to  over 
fifty  ;  but  though  we  think  it  would  exceed  that  number,  we  will  estimate 
the  average  for  the  next  two  years  at  only  fifty. 

Fifty  pupils,  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  year,  eleven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  for  two  years,  twenty-two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars. 

The  second  part  of  the  plan  is  to  finish  and  furnish  the  State  Reform 
School  buildings  to  receive  and  accommodate  two  hundred  or  more  pa- 
tients now  in  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Stockton.  The  majority  report  es- 
timates  the  finishing  of  the  State  Reform  School  buildings  at  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  thousand  dollars;  we.  on  the  contrary,  estimate  the  necessary 
outlay  in  finishing  and  furnishing  the  building  with  all  its  necessary 
culinary,  refectory,  and  dormitorial  furniture,  and  also  with  the  necessa- 
ry additional  improvements  in  outhouses,  yards,  sewerage,  and  grounds, 
to  make  the  situation  at  all  comfortable  for  two  hundred  or  more  pa- 
tient- for  the  next  two  years,  at  no  less  than  from  t  wcnty-tive  to  thirt}' 
thousand  dollars.      We  may  safely  Bay  twenty -five  thousand  dollar-.     We 

may  also  estimate  the  cost  of  the  removal  of  the  pupils  at  the  Reform 
School  to  the   Industrial  School,  and  of  two  hundred  or  more  patients 

from  the  Iii-an«'  Asylum  to  tie-   Reform  School  buildings,  with  the  pay  of 

the  necessary  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  removal. 
at  three  thousand  dollars. 

To  properly  care  for  two  hundred  op  more  patients,  not  twenty  of 
whom  bnt  are  more  or  less  crazy,  will  require  a  thorough  and  efficient 
organization,  and  must  consist  of  at  leasl  tin-  following  officers  and  as- 
sistants : 
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Resident  Physician,  supplies  and  salary  for  two  years 

Two  years'  salary  of  Assistant  Physician,  or  Apothecary 

Three  Directors  for  two  years 

Steward 

Treasurer  and  Secretary 

Kight  Wardens  @  §45  per  month 

Watchman 

Porter 

Chief  Cook 

Chief  Baker 

Hostler  and  team,  and  keeping  for  the  same 

Gardenerj  farmer,  and  carpenter 

M  a  t  ron 


Laundress 

Extra  expenses  for  necessary  duplicate  officers  and  assistants 
for  two  years  foot  up 


XI  O.OOI  I 

2,500 

3.600 
2,400 
1,500 
8,640 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
1,600 
800 

38,540 


But  not  satisfied  with  their  first  essay  on  State  economy,  the  majority 
recommend  that  a  Commission  of  five  Physicians  be  appointed  to  search 
for  and  fix  or  agree  upon  a  proper  site  for  an  Insane  Asj'lum  elsewhere 
than  at  Stockton;  which  Commission  would  cost  the  State  perhaps  not 
less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

When  the  happy  location  shall  at  last  be  found,  if  the  plan  simply  to 
duplicate  the  Insane  Asylum  should  be  adopted,  buildings  to  accomodate 
half  the  patients  now  at  Stockton,  provided  it  is  intended  to  give  them 
ample  room,  and  bring  to  bear  every  appliance  of  cure,  and  provide  for 
them  every  reasonable  convenience  and  comfort,  we  say  such  a  building, 
with  the  proper  fitting  up  as  an  institution  of  that  kind,  will,  with  the 
necessary  offices  and  reception  rooms,  together  with  the  residences  of 
Physicians,  and  improvements  of  yards  and  grounds,  cost  the  State  at 
least  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  (delightful  anticipations !)  a  new 
organization,  a  long  train  of  State  beneficiaries,  headed  b}*  a  brace  of 
Doctors,  in  the  selection  of  whom  it  is  possible  that  a  wrong  would  be 
committed  were  the  claims  of  old  members  made  light  of.  The  now  trip- 
licated set  of  officers  and  aids  will,  with  supplies,  cost  the  State  the  Bnog 
little  sum  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  annually,  and 
biennially  at  least  forty  thousand. 

Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the  consequences  that  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

The  duplication,  or  rat  he]-  the  triplication  of  the  institution,  necessi- 
tates the  purchase  of  supplies  in  divided  and  diminished  quantities. 
Now.  every  business  man  knows  that  when  he  can  go  into  the  market 
and  buy  in  large  quantities,  at  wholesale  rates,  he  can  obtain  what  he 

wants  at  from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent  less  cost    than  when  he  under- 
takes to  buy  the  same  articles  in  less  quantities  at  retail  rate-. 
The  merchant  or  contractor  will  agree  to  furnish  assorted  goods  to  one 

f  tarty,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dol- 
ars,  at  rates  considerably  Less  than  he  would  contract  to  furnish  the  same 
aggregate  amounl  under  three  or  four  oontracta  to  as  many  different 
pan  i 
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We  think  we  are  within  reasonable  bounds  when  we  say  that 
under  the  proposed  plan  the  State  would  lose  eight  percent, 
which,  on  the  present  estimated  expense  of  keeping  the 
insane,  would  lose  the  State  38,000  per  annum  ;  biennial  loss 

We  have.  then,  transportation  of  pupils,  patients,  and  neces- 
sary supervision 

Improvements  at  Reform  School 

Extra  expenses  for  necessary  duplication  of  officers  and  aids 
for  two  years 

Commission  of  five  Physicians  to  fix  upon  a  proper  location 
for  Insane  Asylum 

New  duplicate  Asylum,  when  organized  with  its  necessary 
force — biennial  estimate  for  its  officers  and  aids  alone 

Total 


§16,000 

3.000 
25,000 

38,540 

2,500 

40,000 


8125,040 


The  cost  of  an  organized  force  to  make  operative  the  intent  of  an  in- 
stitution of  the  kind,  is  a  very  different  question  in  our  State  from  what 
it  is  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  There,  good  male  assistants  can  be 
hired  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  month,  that  here  cost  from 
forty  to  seventy-five;  and  good  women  at  eight  dollars,  whose  services 
here  cost  forty. 

In  fact,  in  some  years  past,  of  the  pay  alone  of  the  operating  force  at 
our  State  Insane  Asylum  lias  been  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  current 
expenses  of  the  institution;  and  still  they  were  short,  more  especially 
in  Ward  Keepers,  having  only  one  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  patients, 
whereas  in  like  institutions  in  the  Eastern  States  two  are  usually  em- 
ployed for  a  less  number  of  patients. 

But  to  return  to  the  main  question.  In  our  summing  up  we  have  not 
included  the  estimated  cost  of  State  pupils  at  the  Industrial  School, 
which,  as  an  independent  proposition,  it  may  or  may  not  be  good  policy 
to  adopt;  but  if  to  the  above  we  add  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
the  construction  of  buildings  for  a  duplicate  Insane  Asylum,  we  shall 
impose  on  our  well  taxed  State  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
live  thousand  dollars — two  hundred  thousand  more  than  there  is  any 
pressing  necessity  for,  and  have  on  hand,  besides,  two  expensive  organi- 
sations to  lie  biennially  provided  for  ever  thereafter. 

Aj  to  the  building,  which  is  to  cost  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  we 
doubt  wry  much  the  financial  sanity  of  any  man  who  would,  at  this  time, 
propose  any  BUCh  8X1  ravagant  expenditure. 

We  are  at  a  loss,  too,  to  know  what  authority  the  committee  had  to 
bring  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  Directors  thought  of  build- 
ing Bucfa  a  structure;  they  are  practical,  sensible  men,  and  comprehend 
its  folly  as  clearly  a-  any  other  persons  in  the  State,  which  any  member 
of  the  committee  could  have  learned  very  fully  by  simple  inquiry. 

They  think    that  there  is  at  this   time   no    really  urgent  call  for   much 

more  than  "he  fourth  that  expenditure \  and  say  tins,  that  if  the  last 
year's  A<t  Bhould  he  so  amended  us  to  continue  the  tax  only  one  year 

longer  than  the  law  at  present  provides  for.  it  will  raise  a  sum  amply  suf- 
ficient, if  at  the  same  time  the  law  in  relation  to  commitments  In-  made 
as  stringent  a-  it  ought  to  he.  to  erect  buildings  sufficiently  commodious 
to  give  good  accomodations  and  ample  facilities  \'<>r  rare  and  cure  of  all 
the  insane  of  the  State  for  the  next  eight  or  ten  years. 
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A  new  building,  not  to  cost  over  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  dollars  can  be  built,  which,  while  complete  in  itself,  can  be  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  such  a  general  design  that  additions  could  be  made 
at  any  time  hereafter,  should  it  ever  be  thought  necessary  or  advisable  to 
do  so;  or  what  would  cost  still  less,  one  of  the  wings  of  the  present  main 
building  could,  at  a  cost  of  nut  mure  than  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  be  sufficiently  extended  to  make  room  for  all  the  female  pa- 
tients for  years  to  come,  and  the  four  wards  which  the}'  now  occupy  would 
make  room  for  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  male  patients. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  could  buildings  to  accomodate  say  two  hundred 
and  fifty  patients,  be  erected  cheaper  in  connection  with  the  buildings 
which  the  State  now  has  ;  we  reply  : 

First — Because  the  patients  could  do  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  labor  on  it  and  be  themselves  benefited  by  it. 

Second — The  offices,  parlors,  and  residences  for  Physicians,  need  not  be 
duplicated. 

Third — Because  room  for  a  good  classification  of  patients  is  indispen- 
sable for  greater  success  in  cures,  and  the  present  buildings  already 
affording  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  every  additional  ward  adds  to  the 
seven  male  and  four  female  wards  already  there ;  whereas,  in  a  new 
building  elsewhere,  if  made  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  above  must  neces- 
sarily be  gone  over  with  again  from  the  beginning,  and  buildings  con- 
structed with  a  view  of  organizing  from  ten  to  fourteen  entirely  new 
wards,  which  will  necessarily  make  it  more  complicated  and  expensive 
than  simply  additional  buildings,  to  extend  a  fair  classification  already 
provided  for. 

In  conclusion,  permit  us  to  say  that  within  the  last  year  a  new  ward  has 
been  built,  which  will  accommodate  ahout  seventy-five  patients,  and  is 
now  nearly  or  altogether  ready  for  their  reception,  which  will  afford  some 
immediate  relief,  though  not  near  as  much  as  would  be  desirable;  and 
we  may  add,  too,  that  the  embarrassed  state  in  which  the  finances  now 
are,  the  plan  of  converting  the  State  Reform  School  buildings  into  a 
State  Alms  House  can  bring  no  relief  before  next  Fall,  and  that  if  the 
Legislature  should  see  fit  to  order  to  be  expended  for  improvements  where 
the  presenf  Insane  Asylum  is  located  only  such  an  amount  of  money  as 
would  be  necessary  for  the  pay  and  supplies  for  the  next  three  years  for 
the  two  additional  corps  of  officers  and  assistants  which  the  relief  plan 
of  the  majority  report  recommends  to  be  created,  we  can  safely  guaran- 
tee thai  within  less  than  two  years  buildings  can  be  erected  to  furnish 
ample  room  for  all  the  insane  proper  of  the  State  for  eight  or  ten  years 
to  en  inc.  It  is  the  simplest,  safest,  and.  in  the  long  run.  much  the  cheap- 
est plan  ti>rthe  State,  and  we  think  ought  to  be  adopted. 

We  will  add  that  in  any  event,  the  facilities  for  the  useful,  healthful. 
and  profitable  employment  of  the  insane  of  the  State  ought  to  be  much 
increased  ;   it  WOUld    not    only    in    many   rases   affect    their   physical   and 

mental  health  beneficially,  but  might,  in  the  course  of  a  Few  years  be 
made  to  contribute  a  considerable  amount  towards  relieving  the  State 
from  the  beavj  appropriations  dow  necessarily  incurred  in  the  care  and 
support  of  that   unfortunate  class  of  human  beings.     Something  ought 

alSO  tO  lie  done  t<>  increase  the  means  and  Opportunities  Of  amusement 
and  pleasant  recreation.      All  of  which  is  respectfully  submit  ted. 

SAMUEL  .MYKKS, 
Committee  on  state  Hospitals. 

PEED.  DUX, 
House  Special  Committee  to  state  Reform  School. 


MINORITY  REPORT 


OF    THE 


mmh\$  Itt&kjj  Committee, 


ON 


Assembly    Bill    ]STo.    61, 


AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  THE  ELECTION  LAW,  AND  ESTABLISH  A  UNIFOKM  SYSTEM 
OF  REGISTRY  THROUGHOUT  THE  STATE. 


"0.    M.    CLAYES STATE   PRINTER. 


REPORT 


Mr.  Speaker  : — The  undersigned,  a  Minority  of  your  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, beg  leave  to  report  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  Assembly  Bill  No. 
61,  an  Act  to  amend  the  Election  Law.  and  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
registry  throughout  the  State;  and  in  support  of  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
submit  the  following  as  some  of  the  most  potent  reasons  why  the  bill 
should  pass. 

First — It  is  objected  to  on  account  of  its  unconstitutionality : 

The  Constitution  says  (Art.  II) :  "  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have  been  a 
resident  of  the  State  six  months  next  preceding  the  election,  and  the 
county  or  district  in  which  he  claims  his  vote  thirty  days,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  at  all  elections,"  etc 

These  are  the  qualifications,  and  the  Legislature  cannot  add  to  or 
diminish  them;  but  Article  XI,  Section  Eighteen,  says:  "  The  privi- 
leges of  free  suffrage  shall  be  supported  by  laws  regulating  elections, 
and  prohibiting,  under  adequate  penalties,  all  undue  influence  thereon 
from  power,  bribery,  tumult,  or  other  improper  practice." 

Although  the  Constitution  has  fixed  the  qualifications  of  voters,  it  does 
n<>t  prescribe  the  manner,  mode,  time,  and  place  of  holding  elections,  but 
has  left  that  to  be  provided  for  by  legislative  enactment,  as  is  fully  indi- 
cated  in  Bection  eighteen  above  cited  ;  and  we  contend  that  the  bill  in 
question  asks  and  provides  for  nothing  more. 

The  investigation  of  these  qualifications  mentioned  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, must   be  examined  and    passed   upon  by  some    Hoard  authorized  and 

created  for  thai  purpose,  and  this  must  be  done  by  the  Legislature,  as 
it  is  entirely  unprovided  for  in  the  Constitution  itself.  Now,  the  Consti- 
tution says,  (Section  Six.  Article  II,:  -All  elections  by  the  people 
shall  be  by  ballot."  This  provision,  without  a  legislative  assistance, 
would  be  very  vague  indeed,  and  mighl  lead  to  a  variance  of  opinion,  were 
it  not  for  the  law  on  this  Bubject,  which  law  prescribes  that  ••  it  shall  be 
&  folded  ticket,  and  delivered  to  the  Judges  in  person,"  otherwise,  under 
the  Constitution,  the  voter  might  claim  Ids  right  to  vote  with  open  ticket 
and  by  proxy.  The  Constitution  referred  to  which  prescribes  thai  every 
white  male  eiti/.en  of  t he  United  States  having  certain  qualifications 
shall  have  a  right  to  vote  in  such  elections,  does  no1  require  thai  bis  name 
shall  be  home  on  any  li-t  ;  and  the  question  now  is  whether  such  an  Acl 
would  impose  additional  qualifications  inconsistent  with  thi>  provision, 


and  therefore  void.  We  think  not.  There  must  be  a  power  somewhere, 
whose  duty  it  is  both  to  determine  upon  the  claim  of  the  voter,  and  to 
receive  his  vote,  and  who.  by  refusing  to  receive  his  vote,  refuses  to  al- 
low his  claim.  The  investigation  is  highly  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  facts  whether  he  is.  in  fact,  a  legal  voter  by  being  in 
poss<  ssion  qf  all  the  qualifications  mentioned  in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  contended  by  the  Majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  by 
the  opposition  to  this  bill,  that  the  Constitution  itself  has  provided  the 
qualifications  of  voters,  and  that  the  law  in  contemplation  imposes  new 
and  additional  qualifications,  which  cannot  be  done  by  Acts  of  legis- 
lation. 

We  think  the  objection  not  a  good  one.  the  right  of  suffrage  being 
secured  by  the  Constitution  to  all  persons  having  certain  qualifications, 
such  as  •■  white."  "male,"  "  citizen  of  the  United  States."  etc..  -age"  and 
'•residence,"  etc.  It  certainly  was  the  duty  of  the  Constitution  itself  either 
to  direct  in  detail  the  time,  place,  and  manner  in  which  this  constitu- 
tional right  should  be  exercised,  or  to  leave  this  to  be  regulated  by  law. 
So  far  as  this  is  done  by  the  Constitution,  it  is  conclusive;  but  where  it 
is  not  so  done,  it  i>  competent  for  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  by  a  law 
acting  uniformly  throughout  the  State. and  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  Legislature  may  adopt  any  reasonable  and  uniform  regulations,  pre- 
scribing the  time  and  mode  of  exercising  that  right,  in  order  to  secure 
and  facilitate  the  exercise  of  such  right  in  a  prompt,  orderly,  and  con- 
venient manner.  This  is  not,  in  any  sense,  subverting  or  restraining  the 
right  itself. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide  for  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  most  important  rights  of 
suffrage,  and  without  which  the  qualified  electors  would  be  unable  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  itself  to  any  useful  or  effectual  purpose. 

We  think-  the  bill  does  not  impose  any  additional  qualifications,  but 
only  provides  an  easy  and  reasonable  mode  of  exercising  the  constitu- 
tional right,  and  one  calculated  to  prevent  error,  fraud,  and  perjury,  to 
secure  order,  regularity,  and  peace  in  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  there- 
by give  more  security  to  the  right  itself. 

If  these  qualifications  mentioned  in  the  Constitution  are  to  be  ex- 
amined into  and  passed  upon  by  any  one  or  at  any  time,  the  Legislature 
can  say  by  whom  examined,  what  time,  and  mode.  All  these  are  lads 
Open  t<>  proof  of  various  kind-,  and  sometimes  consumes  considerable 
time  and  trouble  in  the  investigation,  ami  frequently  while  the  polling  is 
in  progress,  and  whilst  many  other  voters  whose  rights  are  unques- 
tioned have  to  be  delayed;  all  of  which  can  be  easily  avoided  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  which  provides  that  a  previous  examination  must 
take  place,  and  all   entitled  to  vote  will  have  their  name-  properly  n 

I,  and  all  they  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  deposil    their  ballot.     The 
qualification  of  voters   necessarily  requires  that   an  examination  of  the 

claims  of  persons  to  vote  on  the  ground  of  possessing  these  qualification-, 
inu-t  at  some  time  be  bad  by  those  who  are  to  decide  on  them.  The  time 
and  labor  necessary  to  complete  these  investigations  must  increase  in 

proportion  to  the  number  of  VOteS j  and  in  those  large  ami  populous  cities 

and  towns,  much  inconvenience  must  necessarily  arise. 

It.  then,  the  Constitution  ha-  made  no  provision  in  regard  to  the  time. 
place,  and  mann<  r  in  which  such  examination  -hall  be  had.  ami  yet  such 

an  examination  is  necessarily  incident  to  the  actual  enjoyment  and  exer- 
cise of  th"  right  of  voting,  it  constitutes  one  of  those  subjects  respecting 

the    mode  of  exercising   the  right  to  which  the   Legislature  can    make  all 


suitable  and  reasonable  regulations,  so  as  not  to  defeat  or  impair  the 
right  of  voting,  but  rather  to  secure  the  exercise  of  that  right. 

Can  it  be  said  that  a  law  which  requires  that  the  qualifications  of 
voters  shall  be  previously  offered  and  proved  before  a  Board  of  Registry 
in  order  to  entitle  them  to  vote,  that  their  names  shall  be  entered  upon 
an  alphabetical  list  of  voters,  is  imposing  additional  terms  or  qualifica- 
tions, and  therefore  unconstitutional  and  void?  Xot  by  any  means.  It 
is  clear  to  be  seen  that  such  a  law  would  be  highly  reasonable  and  useful, 
calculated  to  promote  peace,  order,  and  celerity  in  the  conduct  of  elec- 
tions, and  as  such  to  facilitate  and  secure  this  most  precious  right  to 
those  who  are  by  the  Constitution  entitled  to  enjoy  it.  It  cannot  be 
justly  regarded  as  adding  a  new  qualification  to  those  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution,  but  only  regulating  the  mode  of  exercising  the  right  of 
voting,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  competent  to  the  Legislature  to  make,  and 
therefore  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  but  valid  and  binding.  In 
all  cases  care  should  be  taken,  and  laws  framed  to  secure  the  rights  of 
electors;  and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  those  rights  are  so  secured  by 
the  bill,  and  that  nothing  but  the  carelessness  or  neglect  of  the  voter 
himself,  or  some  accident  not  attributable  to  the  law.  can  deprive  him  of 
the  power  of  proving  this  right  and  exercising  this  privilege,  and  against 
these  it  would  be  difficult  t<>  provide. 

Having,  as  we  think, answered  the  constitutional  objections  to  the  bill, 
ami  believing,  as  we  do.  that  it  is  clearly  in  the  power  and  control  of  the 

islature  to  pass  a  uniform  Registry  Law,  defining  the  time,  mode,  and 
manner  of  voting  throughout  the  State,  we  have  a  few  words  now  t<>  say  on 
the  policy  of  the  passage  of  a  Registry  Law.  If  there  is  a  State  in  the 
Union  that  could  he  benefited  by  such  a  law.  in  my  opinion  it  is  Califor- 
nia; here,  where  almost  every  race  and  tongue  of  men  is  congregated, 
and  upon  almost  every  occasion  claiming  the  rights  of  suffrage,  and  many 
times  even  demanding  that  they  be  allowed  the  right  to  vote,  when  in 
iict  they  are  not  entitled  or  qualified  in  any  respect.  It  would  prevent 
the  numerous  frauds  and  ballot  box  stuffing  that  is  so  much  resorted  to 
in  this  State;  there  would  be  no  chance  tor  such  frauds  to  he  practiced 
under  a  uniform  Bystem  of  registry.  It  would  effectually  put  a  stop  to 
all  double  voting,  which  has  been  and  will  still  continue  in  California 
under  the  law  as  it  now  is.  How  often,  on  election  day  has  it  been 
known  that  companies  of  men  have  banded  together  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, and  after  voting  at   one  poll,  or  being  examined  and  found  not  to 

Utitled  to  a  vote,  would  immediately  go  to  another  poll,  and  there,  if 
not  allowed  otherwise,  would  swear  in  hi--  or  their  votes,  many  times 
virtually  deciding  the  election  by  illegal  votes. 

ry  legal  voter  a  perfect  right,  and  effectually  excludes  all 
that  are  not  a  list  of  vote]--  i-  made  out  and  posted  up  in  a  con- 

spicuons  place  day-  before  the  election.    Everyone  can  see  and  judge  for 

himself  who  arc  and  who  arc  not   legal  voters.      it  would  have  a  tendency 

purity  of  the  ballot  box,  and  promote  the  purity  and  n 
larity  of  elections.     It  would  tend  to  promote  uniformity  in  the  rules  of 
evidence,  and  of  decisions  upon  the  claims  of  voters.     It  would  prevent 
in  a  great   mea  are  bo   much  noise  ami   confusion,  quarreling,  riot,  and 

d  bloodshed,  that  bo  frequently  happens  on  electi lays  tinder  the 

law-  a-  they  now  exi 
We  have  been  told   that   there  have  been  eases  of  perjury  committed 

under  the  law  as  it    now  is  on    the  statute   book.      If  so.  a    Registry  haw 
WOnld    prevent    any  possibility  "f  BQOh    acts  being   repeated,  for   no   man 
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would  undergo  the  examination,  and  have  his  name  on  the  list,  exposed 
to  public  view,  unless  he  was  a  legal  voter. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  C.  BROWK 


REPORT 


OF     l!ih 


tnntt  Jjudiriarg  Committee, 


RELATIVE    TO 


SENATE    BILL    No.    18, 


An   Act   concerning   Officers, 


O.    M.    0LAYE8 STATE    PRINTER 


REPORT 


Mr.  President  : — 

The  undersigned,  a  majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  whom 
-   recommitted  Senate  bill  No.  48,  "An  Act  concerning  Officers,"  beg 
leave  to  report  the  same  back,  with  an  amendment,  and  recommend  its 
»age  as  amended,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

The  Governor  of  the  State  is  now  authorized  to  appoint  various  civil 
officer-* — tome  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  others  without  its 
ratification. 

Mature  also  has.  in  some  instances,  a  like  power  of  appoint- 
ment. There  are  also  appointees  of  Boards  of  officers.  The  present 
bill  proposes  to  give  all  these  the  power  to  remove. 

Public  opinion  very  justly  makes  the  appointing  power,  not  only 
responsible  for  a  prudent  and  impartial  exercise  of  the  power  at  the 
moment  of  its  exercise,  but  also,  in  a  degree,  for  the  character  of  the 
appointee,  either  for  efficiency  or  otherwise,  as  evidenced  by  his  conduct 
after  appointment. 

The  Governor  and  the  Senate,  in  the  exercise  of  this  power,  stand  in 
a  peculiarly  embarrassing  position.  They  are  frequently  called  upon  to 
hastily  judge  of  the  loyalty  and  fitness  of  applicants.  Their  sources  of 
knowledge  are  too  often  limited  to  those  interested.  The  applicant 
comes  fortified  with  petitions  and  recommendations,  in  many  instances, 
extracted  by  importunity  from  the  friends  of  the  Governor  or  members 
of  the  Legislature.  Eis  energies  are  si  rained  to  reach  and  secure  the 
office,  but  having  secured  it.  be  frequently  becomes  indifferent  in  the  per- 
formance  of  his  duties,  or  Ids  bad  character  reveals  itself.  He  is  indif- 
nt,  of  extortionate,  or  disloyal,  because  he  knows  that  he  has  his  po- 
sition firmly  in  hand. 

If.  however,  he  is  conscious   thai    the  same  power  that  placed  him  in 
tion   can   remove   him  when   he   becomes  derelict,  there  is  certainly 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  aim  will  be  rather  to  deserve  the  retention  of 
the  office  than  dismissal  therefrom. 

The  object  of  appointing  officers  is  not  to  give  the  appointee  a  vested 
righl  in  the  office,  bnl   to  secure  public  servants  who  will  faithfully  sub- 
file public  interests. 

question  is — is  it  better  to  put  a  check  upon  the  appointing  power, 
or  upon  the  appointee?  If  the  office  is  created  for  the  man,  there  is 
some  force  in  insisting  that  we  should  scrupulously  hedge  the  man  about 


with  a  certain  divinity;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  man  is  secondary, 
and  the  office  primary,  then  provide  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  latter. 

It  is  said  that  the  power  proposed  to  be  given  by  this  bill  is  liable  to 
be  abused  ;  thai  it  is  a  one-man  power. 

Admit  that  it  may  be  abused.  Is  there  not  greater  reason  to  believe 
that  the  public  interests  may  be  endangered  by  appointments  made 
upon  misinformation,  and  by  the  reckless,  inefficient,  and  criminal  ac- 
tions of  officers  secure  from  supervision,  than  by  an  improper  exercise 
of  the  removing  power: 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  governmental  operations  without  permit- 
ting the  exercise  of  discretion  in  the  governing  power. 

Why  give  the  veto  power  to  the  Govornor'  A  reckless  exercise  of 
this  power  might  produce  incalculable  mischief.  Why  give  the  appoint- 
ing power?  A  failure  to  appoint  might  likewise  obstruct  the  wheels  of 
Government. 

The  antidote  is  in  an  enlightened  public  opinion  and  a  watchful  Press. 
Together  they  will  sufficiently  guard  the  exercise  of  the  very  limited 
power  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Executive  by  this  bill. 

The  Governor  now  has  the  appointment  of  two  Stamp  Inspectors  ; 
one  State  Guagvr  ;  one  Supreme  Court  Reporter;  one  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  ;  one  Inspector  of  (.'as  Meters;  and  Notaries  Public  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  State,  and  Commissioners  of  Deeds  for  foreign 
S t;i!es.  whose  terms  of  office  are  fixed  by  law. 

He  also  has  the  appointment  of  four  Port  "Wardens  for  the  City  of 
San  Francisco:  one  for  the  City  of  Sacramento;  one  for  each  of  the 
other  ports  of  entry  in  the  State;  three  Pilot  Commissioners  for  the 
City  of  San  Francisco;  one  Locating  Agent  for  each  of  the  United 
State--  Land  Districts  within  this  State,  who  all  hold  their  offices  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor. 

The  Legislature  elects  a  Resident  Physician  of  the  Insane  Asylum  ;  a 
Suite  Harbor  Commissioner,  who  holds  for  a  fixed  term. 

No  public  eomplaint  has  as  yet  been  made  on  account  of  the  posses* 
sion  of  the  removing  power,  in  the  case  of  Port  Wardens,  Pilot  Commis- 
sioners, and  State  Locating  Agents,  nor  are  the  undersigned  aware  that 
the  power  has  been  improperly  or  unjustly  exercised. 

These  offices  are  of  great  importance,  and  if  the  disposition  of  them 
tends  to  corruption,  why  has  not  such  corruption  heretofore  manifested 
itself. 

It  i>  objected  that  this  removing  power  i>  without  any  respectable 
precedent. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  [I,  section  two,  pro- 
vides thai  the  Presidenl  shall  have  power,  bj  and  with  the  advice  amd 
coisenl  <>f  the  Senate,  to  appoint  "  all  other  officers  <>f  the  United  3b 
whose  appointments  are  uo1  herein  otherwise  provided  tor,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law.  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  <  lourta  of  Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments." 

I>u  ring  the  administration  of  Washington,  the  question  whether  or  not 

the  Presidenl  had  the  Constitutional  pOU  er  to  remove  an  appointee  with- 
out tin-  consent  of  t  lie  Senate,  and  also  the  expediency  of  permitting  soon 
an  exercise  of  power,  was  elaborately  discussed  by  the  able  men  in  that 
body,  and  decided  in  favor  oi  the  power  of  removal.  Treating  of  this 
n  ofCongross,  Chancellor  Kent  say-: 
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■  This  amounted  to  a  legislative  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and 
it  has  ever  since  been  acquiesced  in  and  acted  upon  as  decisive  authority 
in  the  case.  It  is  supported  by  the  weight}*  reason  that  the  subordinate 
officers  in  the  Executive  Department  ought  to  hold  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
head  of  that  Department,  because  he  is  invested  generally  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive- authority,  and  every  participation  in  that  authority  by  the  Senate 
was  an  exception  to  a  general  principle,  and  ought  to  be  taken  strictly. 
The  President  is  the  great  responsible  officer  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
the  law.  and  the  power  of  removal  was  incidental  to  that  duty,  and  might 
often  be  requisite  to  fulfil  it." 

It  is  true  that  at  times  this  power  of  removal  has  been  abused  by  the 
Federal  Executive,  but  no  patriot  can  now  regret  that  this  remains  intact, 
when  he  recalls  the  condition  of  our  Government  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  and  reflects  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  liberal  exercise  of 
this  power  of  removal  by  the  President  the  arm  of  the  administration 
might  have  been  continuously  paralyzed  by  the  hordes  of  traitors  who 
then  invested  all  the  places  in  the  gift  of  the  Executive. 

In  Maine,  the  Governor  and  Council  can  appoint  and  remove  certain 
officers. 

The  present  New  York  Constitution  provides,  in  Article  X,  section 
one.  that  Sheriffs,  Clerks  of  Counties,  the  Register  and  Clerk  of  the  City 
and  County  of  New  York,  Coroners,  and  District  Attorneys,  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  respective  counties  once  in  every  three 
year-,  and  further  provides  that,  "The  Governor  may  remove  an  officer 
in  this  Section  mentioned,  within  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected, 
giving  to  such  officer  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  an  opportu- 
nity of  being  heard  in  his  defence." 

It  will  he  observed  that  this  applies  to  certain  officers  elected  hi/  the 
people. 

Section  three,  of  Article  X,  of  the  same  Constitution,  reads  as  follows: 

••  When  the  duration  of  any  office  is  not  provided  by  this  Constitution, 
it  may  be  declared  by  law,  and  if  not  so  declared,  such  office  shall  beheld 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  authority  making  the  appointment." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Article  XI,  section  nine,  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  California,  is  almost  a  literal  transcript  "of  the  section  just 
quoti 

In  New  Yoik.  under  the  section  last  cited,  the  Legislature  enacted  as 
follows  : 

•All  officii-,  win.  are  or  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a 
certain    time,  or  to  supply  a  vacancy,  may   1m-   removed    by  him."     (See 

Revised  Statute-.  Pari  1.  Chap.  5,  Title  (>,  Art.  I.  sec.  42.) 

The  removing  power  under  the  constitutional  clause  above  cited,  and 
this  statute,  has  been  lor  man)-  years  and  is  now  exercised  by  the 
Governor  of  thai  greal  Stale,  a  power  extending  even  to  the  displace- 
ment of  certain  officers  elected  by  voteofthe  people.  It  the  exercise  of 
these  powers  had  been  productive  of  the  disastrous  results  anticipated  by 

the  opponents  Of  the  hill    under  consideration,  we    cannot  doubt  hut  that 

the  people  of  the  Empire  state  would  have  long  since  remedied  the  evil. 
The  Constitution  of  Wisconsin  (Art.  6,  sec.  4,)  follows  tjie  Constitution 
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of  New  York,  in   giving  the  Governor  the  power  of  removing  certain 
dect i n  officers. 

In  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  the  appointees  of  the  Governor  hold 
during  good  behavior.  In  the  latter  State,  it  has  been  decided  that 
though  the  officer  holds  during  good  behavior,  still  the  Governor  can 
remove.     (See  Commonwealth  vs.  Bussier,  5  of  Sargent  and  Eawle,460.) 

The  legislation  which  removes  whole  classes  of  officers  and  abolishes 
offices  for  the  purpose  of  displacing  obnoxious  incumbents,  would  no 
longer  disgrace  our  statute  hooks  if  a  Bummary  power  of  removal  be  given 
to  the  appointing  power.  The  odium  which  attaches  to  an  improper 
appointment  would  be  doubled  if  the  appointee  is  continued  in  place, 
and  thus,  instead  of  removing  power  from  the  people,  you  bring  it 
nearer  that  great  lever  of  popular  opinion,  a  power  which  checks  the 
abuse  of  power  more  than  statute  laws.     Therefore,  because  we  deem  : 

First — The  appointing  power  is  made  responsible  for  the  character  of 
its  appointments; 

Second — That  we  should  seek  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  public  in 
obtaining  efficient  officers,  rather  than  invest  the  appointee  with  an 
indefeasible  right  ; 

Third — That  the  removing  power  alread}T  possessed  has  not  been 
abused  by  the  Executive; 

Fourth — It  is  sustained  by  respectable  precedent,  as  evidenced  in  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  State-.  -Maine.  New  York.  Wiscon- 
sin. Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania  ; 

Fifth — It  obviates  the  necessit}'  of  the  species  of  legislation  hereto- 
fore too  common  in  this  Stale,  which  abolishes  offices  to  reach  the 
incumbent ; 

And  lastly,  because,  in  the  peculiarly  delicate  and  dangerous  condition 
of  our  foreign  and  domestic  relations,  we  know  not  at  what  moment  the 
safety  of  the  community  may  not  demand  the  speed}*  displacement  of 
incompetent  or  traitorous  officials. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  under  consideration  should  receive 
the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

CRANE, 
win  GUT. 
HARTSON, 
SMITH. 
HEACOCK. 
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REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker: — Your  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  Interests,  who 
were  instructed  to  visit  the  office  of  the  State  Geologist,  to  inquire 
into  the  amount  of  Labor  done,  and  to  examine  the  collections  in  that 
office,  so  ae  to  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  in  regard  to  the 
advisability  of  making  further  appropriations  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  have  performed  their  labor,  and  most  re- 
Bpectfully  report: 

That  you]-  committee  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  and  the  importance  to  the  people  of  a  thor- 
ough, accurate,  and  complete  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  ending,  as 
was  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  which  cre- 
ated this  department,  with  a  report  containing  '-a  full  and  scientific 
description  of  its  rocks,  fossils,  soils,  and  minerals,  and  of  its  botanical 
and  zoological  productions." 

The  work  has  been  going  on  during  the  past  year  as  fast,  we  think,  as 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected  from  the  amount  of  force  which 
the  small  appropriation  of  the  last  session  permitted  to  be  kept  in  the 
field.  So  vast,  however,  is  the  field  of  labor,  and  so  important  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  obtained  in  the  various  departments  of  science  within  the 
:  e  of  the  Survey,  thai  very  little  more  than  a  preliminary  survey  or 
nnoisance  has  been  completed  during  the  last  or  preceding  years. 
Large  tracts  of  our  State  arc  still  comparatively  unknown  to  the  explo- 
rations of  science.  A  thorough  survey,  therefore,  as  was  contemplated 
by  the  creating  bill,  lias  not  been  made,  except  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
territory  of  our  State 

Notwithstanding  the  incompleteness  of  the  Survey  as  contemplated, 
still,  much  and  very  important  progress  has  been  made.  The  Geologist 
has  nearly  finished  the  third  volume  of  his  reports,  together  with  many 
map-  designed  to  illustrate  the  same.;  and  with  little  more  labor  in  the 
field,  the  whole  could  be  made  ready  for  publication.  When  wo  reflect 
on  the  character  of  the  work  already  accomplished,  its  thoroughness  in 
scientific  research,  and  scope  of  design,  we  can  hut  regret  the  poverty 
ot  our  Treasury,  that  limits  expenditure  on  a  work  which,  if  carried  to 
completion,  would  redound  more  to  the  fane',  reputation,  and  lasting 
glory  of  <>ur  State  than  could  be  obtained  l>y  any  monuments  or  temples 
which  man's  architectural  skill  designed,  and  granite  or  metal  was  in- 
tended  t<>  perpetuatt — for  the  one.  from  the  nature  of  things,  would  be 


perishable;  while  these  works  of  science  would  live  as  long  as  the  world 
was  peopled  by  intelligent  beings. 

Your  committee  also  found  a  large  number  of  collections  in  the  rooms 
of  the  State  Geologist,  amounting  to  several  thousands,  many  of  them  of 
rare  value,  and  all  of  more  or  less  interest.  These,  however,  for  wan;  of 
room  for  their  proper  exhibition,  are  so  huddled  together  that  they  lose 
much  of  their  attraction  and  interest.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  as  your 
Committee  were  informed  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  owners  of  Mont- 
gomery Block  to  take  the  same  down,  in  which  the  Geologist  has  his 
rooms,  they  would  respectfully  recommend  that  early  action  be  taken  by 
the  Legislature  for  the  erection,  purchase,  or  otherwise  procuring  a  suita- 
ble building  for  a  State  Museum,  which  shall  include  the  geological  col- 
Lections;  or  if  this  should  be  deemed  too  expensive,  at  least  that  rooms 
adapted  to  the  display  of  these  valuable  specimens  of  the  natural  wealth 
and  original  productions  of  our  State  should  be  obtained. 

The  department  of  Metallurgy,  so  important  to  the  mining  inter* 
our  State,  in  furnishing  a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  separating 
metals  from  their  ores,  and  determining  their  character ;  of  Topography, 
that  furnishes  that  minute  description  of  all  natural  objects  of  the  earth's 
surface,  and  other  departments  of  the  Survey,  appear  to  have  been  ably 
conducted,  so  far  as  the  limited  time  given  to  the  committee  enabled 
them  to  examine,  and  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  qualified  them  to 
judge.  Pull  reports  of  the  Labor  of  theBC  various  departments  will  he 
furnished  in  the  forthcoming  volume,  and  of  the  merits  of  them  the 
public  will  he  able  to  decide. 

Your  committee  do  not  feel  thai  they  would  he  doing  justice  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  legislative  branch  that  appointed  them,  if  they  closed 
this  report  without  offering  a  few  general  remarks,  the  result  oftheirre- 
tleciions.  on  the  importance  of  this  Survey. 

Pew,  we  presume,  are  so  lacking  in  discernment  as  to  deny  the  advan- 
tages of  this  great  work  in  connection  with  the  can-''  of  education, 
winch  is  the  mosl  important  and  vital  interest  of  the  State,  as  upon  it 
depends  the  sustaining  influence  and  perpetuating  power  of  our  form  of 
Government.  We  must  furnish  the  rising  generation  with  all  the  ma- 
terial aids  to  study,  and  give  them  every  advantage  within  our  control 
and  power,  in  order  to  have  them  make  that  intellectual  advancement 
and  attain  to  that  standard  of  intelligence  which  the  times  demand.  In 
so  doing,  thought  and  energy,  virtue  and  knowledge,  will  so  permeate 
the  body  politic  as  to  afford  the  most  perfeel  and  reliable  guarantee  - 
the  stability  of  existing  republican  institutions,  and  insure  the  future 
welfare'  and  prosperity  of  our  Stale. 

This  Survey,  from  its  completeness,  will  furnish  a  vast  amount  of  im- 
portant information,  both  scientific  and  otherwise,  that  could  he  obtained 
from  no  other  source.  For  instance :  the  student  might  study  theBcience 
oft reology  as  obtainable  from  Burv<  >ther  States  and  countries, and 

rel  be  entirely  ignoranl  of  the  geological  formations  of  our  own  State. 
Different  ages  in  the  earth's  formation  present  different  phenomena. 
Tie-  age,  position,  and  character  of  the  rocks  under  our  reel  may  he 
described  in  no  existing  theory  on  Geology,  and  the  student,  in  conse- 
quence, left  in  a  perpetual  maze  in  the  contemplation  or  study  of  the 
same.     Bo,  also,  or  its  botany;  for  we  imagine  there  are  few  persons  so 

unobservant  as  not  to  have  noticed  many  varieties  of  plants  upon  this 
coast  which   seem   peculiar  to  it.  of  the  names  ami  properties  of  which 

he  had  no    knowli 

We  mighl  •••"on  and  Bay  much  more,  and   perhaps  of  interest,  under 


this    head,  but  we  believe    it  unnecessary,  as    but  few,  if  any.  will  dis- 
pute the  importance  of  the  work  in  this  respect. 

In  its  relation  to  the  mining  interests  of  our  Stair,  it  cannot  be  too 

highly  estimated,  as  this  has  ever  been,  and,  from  the  vast  amount  of 

.  al  and  labor  employed,  will  ever  be  a  leading  interest  of  our  State. 

There  can   be  but  Little  doubt  that  much  of  this  capital  and  labor  has 

.  aselesBly  expended,  from  want  of  that  scientific  knowledge  which 

Survey  is  intended  to  furnish.     Anything  like  correct  information, 

\v<t  the  labors  of  the  hardy  and  enterprising  miner,  would  result  in 

adding  untold  millions  to  the  golden  current  which  flows  from  our  State. 

Our  agricultural  interests,  also  important,  and  a  continually  increasing 

source  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  cannot  fail  to  be  benefited  in  a  high 

grree  by  the  labors  of  this  Survey. 

Jn  conclusion,  your  committee,  though  so  highly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  this  work,  still  have  not  been  anheedfnl  of  the  dissatis- 
faction existing  in  the  public  mind,  both  as  regards  the  progress  of  this 
work,  and  its  seeming  inutility ;  nor  have  they  been  unmindful  of  the 
great  pressure  upon  the  Treasury  of  the  State,  even  lor  the  most  essen- 
tial purp  government. 

They  would,  therefore,  simply  recommend  an  appropriation  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars.     $12,01  0,)  for  the  field-work  of  the  survey,  necessary 
to  the  completion  of  the  third  volume,  and  the  publication  of  the  same, 
•her  with  the  preceding  volumes  and  accompanying  map-. 

E.  II.  SNYDEK, 

<  "nairman. 
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REPORT 
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SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE, 


ON 


%xak  Pi  ios.  302  art  307. 


O.    M.    CLAYES STATE   PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  President  : — Your  Committee  on  Finance,  to  whom  was  referred 
Senate  bill  No.  302,  an  Act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  over 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  as  a  link  to  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  to 
create  a  funded  debt  for  that  purpose ;  also,  Senate  bill  No.  307,  an  Act 
to  aid  the  construction  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  and  to  secure  the 
use  of  the  same  for  military  and  other  purposes,  and  other  matters 
relating  thereto,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  subject  matter  of  said  bills,  and  are 
fully  satisfied  that  this  great  enterprise  of  constructing  a  railroad  over 
the  vast  mountain  range  which  separates  us  from  the  Great  Basin,  so 
rich  in  the  precious  metals,  and  destined  soon  to  be  occupied  by  a  large 
population  of  hardy  and  industrious  citizens,  needs  and  should  receive 
prompt  and  efficient  aid  from  this  State,  that  it  may  bo  completed  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period.  That  population  will  naturally  look  to  this 
State  for  a  Bupply  of  all  its  manufactured  goods,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  benefit  of  this  commerce  to  the  people  of 
this  State  18  incalculable.  It  is  estimated  by  those  best  aquainted  with 
the  facts,  that  at  least  twelve  millions  of  dollars  was  paid  during  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
and  freight  over  these  mountains,  and  this  will  be  largely  increased 
each  succeeding  year.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  tho  people  of  that 
Territory,  thai  the  best  and  cheapest  means  of  transportation  for  this 
large  and  growing  trade  shall  be  promptly  established.  Such  railroad 
will  form,  too.  the  most  important  link  in  that  great  National  highway 
so  long  demanded  by  the  American  people,  especially  those  residing  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  want  of  such  a  road  is  more  deeply  felt  by  the 
people  of  this  State  than  any  other  in  the  Union.  Its  importance,  its 
absolute  necessity  in  case  of  war  with  any  foreign  nation,  is  apparent  to 
all.  The  present  aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe,  in  connection  with  the  dif- 
ficult international  questions,  us  well  as  irritations,  which  have  grown 
up  during  the  present  civil  war,  warn  us  that  the  event  may  not  be  far 
distant.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  prepare  for  such  an  event.  But  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  this  great  work 
to  the  people  of  this  State  as  well  as  the  Nation. 


Congress  has  seen  its  great  importance,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  civil 
commotion  which  demands  the  use  of  all  its  resources,  has  generously 
taken  it  up  as  a  great  National  work,  to  be  devoted  when  needed  to  the 
necessities  of  the  Nation.  By  an  Act,  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  it  included  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  of 
this  State,  the  only  company  organized  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
over  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  among  the  companies  authorized  to 
execute  the  great  work,  and  as  one  of  the  recipients  of  its  liberal  aid  in 
the  form  of  Government  Bonds  and  Public  Lands. 

That  company  is  now  engaged  in  building  the  road,  and  will  soon  be 
ready  to  transport  passengers  and  freight  over  a  portion  of  their  line. 
The  substantial  character  of  the  road,  so  far  as  completed,  gives  assur- 
ance that  the  final  result  of  their  labors  will  be  worthy  of  a  position 
among  railroads  of  the  first  class,  and  that  the  assistance  which  may  be 
extended  to  them  by  Congress  or  this  State  will  not  be  misapplied.  So 
far  the  work  has  been  prosecuted  without  receiving  State  or  National 
aid.  Considering  the  deranged  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country,  the  high  price  of  labor  and  materials,  both  in  this  and  the  At- 
lantic States,  and  the  distance  all  material  for  the  construction  and 
working  of  the  road  had  to  be  transported,  the  company  has  accom- 
plished as  much  if  not  more  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected. 

We  learn  that  the  company  have  expended  in  the  purchase  of  rights 
of  way,  real  estate,  engineering,  construction  of  the  road,  buildings,  and 
superstructure,  the  purchase  of  rolling  stock,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penditures in  such  an  enterprise,  a  sum  exceeding  one  million  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  dollars,  which  includes  the  grading,  bridging, 
etc.,  for  thirty-one  miles,  and  all  the  iron  and  rolling  stock  for  sixty 
miles  of  the  railroad. 

A  large  sum  will  still  be  needed  to  complete  the  remaining  nineteen 
miles  of  the  first  fifty  miles  of  the  road.  It  is  highly  important  to  the 
interests  of  the  company  and  of  the  State  that  this  division  of  fifty 
miles  should  be  completed  by  the  first  day  of  December  next.  The 
grading  of  this  nineteen  miles  is  very  heavy  and  expensive,  as  much  of 
it  consists  of  deep  cuttings  through  rock  and  cemented  gravel.  The 
company  must  rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  State  aid  for  the  means  to 
complete  it,  as  the  assistance  granted  by  the  National  Government  can- 
not be  applied  for  before  forty  miles  is  completed. 

It  is  also  very  necessary  that  a  large  amount  of  work  should  be 
performed  the  present  season  upon  dec])  rock  cuttings,  tunnels,  and 
heavy  embankments,  on  that  portion  of  the  line  east  of  the  firsl  fifty 
miles,  as  otherwise  the  progress  of  construction  will  be  greatly  delayed. 

Aid  to  the  company  at  this  time  will  thus  he  of  the  greatesl  import* 
ance  in  Becuring  the  early  completion  of  the  road,  more  bo  than  at  any 
other  period  ;  state  aid  at  this  time  will  also  materially  assist  the  com- 
pany in  Securing  Pastern  capital  to  its  BUpport. 

It  is  believed    that    after    the   construction    Of  the  lir-t   (illy  miles,  the 

company  will  have  do  difficulty  in  Becuring  the  means,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Government  grants,  to  push  the  work  to  a  Bpeedj  completion. 


Senate  bill  No.  802  is  based  upon  tbe  principle  of  issuing  the  bonds  of 
the  State  to  the  amount  of  one  million,  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  thus  increasing  the  State  debt  to  that  extent ;  such  bonds  to  be 
delivered  to  the  company  which  shall  first  complete  a  line  of  railroad  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State.  The  great  point  to  be  accomplished 
is  the  completion  of  a  road  over  the  mountains  to  the  valleys  bej^ond ; 
and  a  road  might  be  constructed  to  the  eastern  boundaiy  line,  and  still 
be  far  distant  from  those  valleys,  and  with  a  high  mountain  range  inter- 
posing, thus  leaving  the  object  of  the  greatest  importance  unattained. 

Aid  thus  proffered  would  also  fail  to  accomplish  the  good  desired, 
which  is,  assistance  to  the  work  while  in  process  of  construction,  to  ex- 
pedite its  completion. 

We  are  satisfied  that  whatever  assistance  is  given  should  be  extended 
immediately,  so  that  the  means  received  can  be  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  work  the  present  season,  and  not  as  a  donation  after  the 
completion  of  the  road,  perhaps  years  hence,  and  when  it  might  not  be 
needed. 

Your  Committee  therefore  believe  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  State  to  render  such  assistance  as  it  can  afford  to  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  and  thus  unite  its  efforts  with  those  of  the  National 
Government,  instead  of  proffering  it  to  others,  which,  even  though  equal- 
ly meritorious  in  other  respocts,  have  not  secured  the  same  means  to 
prosecute  the  work.  It  appears,  also,  as  before  stated,  that  no  other 
company  has  been  organized  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  over  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  all  the  roads  running  to  the  mountains 
are  of  a  different  guage  from  that  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress,  and 
the  kind  of  iron  used  is  not  that  required  by  that  Act.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  form  part  of  the  great  National  highway. 

It  will  need  the  united  efforts  of  the  National  and  State  Governments, 
with  private  capital,  skill,  and  energy,  to  prosecute  it  to  as  early  a  com- 
pletion as  is  desired. 

This  State,  by  the  Act  of  April  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  has  already  pledged  its  aid  to  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  and  a  repudiation  of  that  pledge,  by  the  repeal  of  that  Act, 
without  the  consent  ot  the  company,  as  contemplated  by  this  bill,  would 
be  :m  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  State  towards  the  company,  and 
those  who  have  dealt  with  it  on  the  credit  of  the  law,  and  would  also 
tend  to  discredit  the  only  company  now  efficiently  engaged  in  the  work, 
as  well  as  tend  to  delay  the  construction  of  an}-  Pacific  Railroad. 

For  these  reasons  your  committee  recommend  that  Senate  Bill  No.  302 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  State  your  committee  does  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  increase  the  Stale  debt  by  the  issue  of  State  honds.  and  effi- 
cient aid  can  he  extended  by  allowing  the  company  to  issue  its  own 
bonds,  secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  its  property,  the  State  to  pay  the 
interest  on  a  certain  portion  of  such  bonds,  as  the  same  may  become  due; 
the  money  to  pay  such  interest  to  be  raised  by  a  special  tax  for  that 
purp 


In  view  of  the  great  benefits  which  the  people  of  this  State  will  receive 
from  the  speedy  construction  of  this  great  National  highway,  we  are 
confident  that  such  a  tax  will  be  cheerfully  paid. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  Pacific  Eailroad  question  during  several  years 
past,  it  has  been  generally  conceded  that  the  State  ought  to  extend  its 
aid  most  liberally — sums  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
were  generally  admitted  to  be  necessary.  The  Central  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company,  with  the  aid  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
their  bonds,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  thus  paid  by  the  State,  and  in 
view  of  the  aid  granted  by  Congress,  can  prosecute  the  work  the  present 
season  so  as  to  complete  the  first  fifty  miles  within  the  time  required  by 
Act  of  Congress. 

Your  committee  have  therefore  prepared  a  bill,  which  is  herewith  re- 
ported, as  a  substitute  for  Senate  Bill  No.  307,  and  recommend  its  pas- 
sage. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  substitute,  the  State  agrees  to  pay,  from  the 
proceeds  of  a  special  tax,  the  interest  on  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  the  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  b}T  said  company,  for 
the  period  of  twenty  jTears,  as  the  same  shall  become  due.  The  Central 
Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  in  consideration  thereof,  agree  to  perform  cer- 
tain valuable  and  important  services  for  the  State,  one  of  which  is,  that 
they  will  transport,  free  of  charge,  all  troops  and  munitions  of  war  be- 
longing to  the  State.  The  experience  acquired  during  the  present  rebel- 
lion, shows  the  great  value  of  such  services  in  a  time  of  war. 

The  seiwices  thus  rendered  in  a  single  campaign  might  greatly  exceed 
in  value  the  aid  granted  by  the  bill.  The  agreement  by  the  company  to 
transport  all  materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  State  Capi- 
tol, is  one  of  immediate  benefit  and  of  great  value. 

A  superior  quality  of  granite,  easy  to  be  worked,  and  inexhaustible  in 
quantit}^  exists  in  close  proximity  to  the  line  of  the  road,  only  twenty-two 
miles  from  the  City  of  Sacramento,  upon  a  tract  of  land  granted  to  the 
company  by  Congress ;  the  title  is  therefore  perfect.  The  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  lias  examined  it,  and  has  recommended  its  use  in  the  build- 
ing. By  constructing  a  short  track  from  the  main  line  of  the  railroad 
to  the  Capitol  building,  this  stone  can  be  transported  from  the  quarry 
entirely  by  railroad,  at  no  expense  to  the  State. 

The  company  also  agrees  to  convey  to  the  State  a  half  section  of  this 
land,  with  a  large  portion  of  this  granite  ledge,  containing  about  three 
hundred  acres.  A  map  of  this  tract,  showing  the  location  of  the  ledge, 
and  the  tract  proposed  to  be  conveyed,  accompanies  this  report  ae  a  part 
thereof.  This  tract  will  be  a  most  eligible  site  fora  branch  State  Prison, 
and  can  be  used  for  that  purpose  w  benever  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient 
to  construcl  one.  The  granite  can  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  walls  and  cells  for  the  Prison,  and  can  be  worked  by  the  pris- 
oners for  the  Capitol  building  as  well  as  for  sale.  Their  labor,  thus  em- 
ployed, will  prove  less  injurious  to  the  meohanical  interests  of  the  State 
than  any  other,  as  the  experience  of  other  States  has  proved.  This  18, 
therefore,  an  important  feature  in  the  bill. 


Besides,  the  road  will  cost  about  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
value  of  lands  in  its  vicinity,  with  those  sold  under  the  grants  from 
Congress,  will  undoubtedly  increase  to  an  equal  sum,  and  thus  the  taxa- 
ble property  of  the  State  will  be  increased  at  least  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  yearly  State  taxes  on  this  sum  will  be  more  than  double  the 
amount  paid  in  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  company. 

The  benefits  which  the  State  will  thus  receive  from  the  company,  we 
deem  a  fair  and  reasonable  equivalent  for  the  aid  extended  to  it,  and  thus 
the  people  of  the  State,  while  extending  most  valuable  assistance  to  this 
great  enterprise,  will  receive  a  fair  consideration  therefor. 

The  Act  of  April  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  be- 
fore referred  to,  imposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  General  Fund,  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Treasury;  and  it  is  an  object  much  to  be  desired 
to  relieve  that  Fund  from  this  burden,  and  thus  bring  the  State  to  cash 
payments  of  its  liabilities.  By  the  bill  reported  herewith,  this  object 
will  be  attained,  and  that  Act  will  be  repealed,  with  the  consent  of  tho 
company,  they  agreeing  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill  in 
lieu  of  the  aid  granted  by  the  former  Act. 

CUNNINGHAM, 

BURNELL, 

GASKILL, 

JONES, 

BUCKLEY. 
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AN  ACT  CONCERNING  THE  RATES  OF  FARE  OH  STREET  RAILROADS  IN  THE 
CITY  AND  COUNT  I  -     E   FRANCISCO. 


0.    M.    CLAYES STATE    PRINTER. 


JR  E  I>  O  K  T 


Senate  Chamber,  ) 

Sacramento,  March  10th,  1864.  j 

Mr.  President  : — The  San  Francisco  Delegation,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred Senate  Bill  No.  163,  "  An  Act  concerning  the  rates  of  fare  on 
street  railroads  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,"  respectfully 
beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

Fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  their  action  in  this  matter,  both 
to  the  public  and  to  the  interest  of  the  parties  making  this  application, 
your  committee  have  devoted  great  care  and  attention  to  the  subject, 
having  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  three  from  their  number  to  visit 
San  Francisco,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  competent  and  practical  Expert, 
to  make  a  very  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  affairs  of  the 
several  railroad  corporations  asking  for  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  the  result  of  their  investigations,  your  com- 
mittee  deem  it  proper  to  submit  to  the  Senate  that,  in  their  opinion, 
there  is  a  great  principle  involved  in  this  question,  to  which  all  conside- 
rations of  me iv  personal  and  pecuniary  interest  should  certainly  yield. 
They  believe  thai  the  granting  of  the  petition  of  these  companies  for  an 
increase  of  the  rates  of  fare  accepted  by  them  in  their  charters  would  be 
establishing  a  very  dangerous  precedent,  that  would,  if  followed  up,  mili- 
tate greatly  sgainsl  the  best  interest  of  the  general  public,  which  we  are 
all  bound  by  our  oaths  to  represent  and  protect,  against  any  and  all  con- 
siderations of  private  gain. 

Prom  the  well  known  reputation  of  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  seve- 
ral charters  as  judicious  and  careful  financiers,  and  business  men  of 
great  practical  ability  and  success,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  before 
accepting  these  charters,  subject  to  the  rates  of  fare  fixed  by  law,  they 
had  fully  and  carefully  estimated  all  the  contingencies  of  their  action j 
and  your  committee  can  only  regard  the  laws  granting  these  sovcral 
franchises  us  settled  and  deliberate  contracts,  entered  into  between  the 
general  public,  as  represented  by  the  Legislature,  on  the  one  part,  and 
the  grantees  on  the  oilier.  H;ul  these  franchises  proved  to  be  immensely 
remunerative  to  the  holders,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  any  appli- 
cation would  have  been  made  by  the  public  (at  leasl  at  this  early  date) 
for  any  reduction  of  the  lares  fixed  by  law,  and  it  is  certainly  but  equita- 


ble  and  just  that  the  grantees  should  abide  b}r  their  own  deliberate  ac- 
tion, until  at  least  a  longer  time  than  twelve  months  has  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  their  commencing  operations. 

It  is  probably  almost  unknown  in  the  history  of  enterprises  of  this 
character  that  thej*  proved  remunerative  for  the  first  year,  and  when  it 
is  taken  into  consideration  that  all  these  charters  extend  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  that  the  growth  of  San  Francisco  will  probably  exceed  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  your  committee  can  only  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  at  the  rates  of  fare  now  fixed  by  law.  these  franchises 
will  prove  to  be  sufficiently  remunerative  to  the  stockholders. 

Your  committee  would  state  that  their  estimates  are  based  princi- 
pally upon  the  business  of  the  Omnibus  Railroad  Cbnrpany,  as  neither 
the  North  Beach  and  Mission  nor  the  Central  roads  (the  latter  having 
been  in  operation  but  four  months)  have  been  running  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  enable  the  committee  to  obtain  data  to  base  any  reliable  esti- 
mate of  their  future  business  and  probable  success. 

The  question  of  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  fare  on  the  city  railroads 
of  San  Francisco,  brought  before  the  Legislature  by  the  memorial  of  the 
Presidents'  of  the  Omnibus  Railroad  Compan}-,  the  North  Beach  and 
Mission  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Central  Railroad  Company,  has  de- 
servedly elicited  marked  attention  and  frequent  expressions  of  opinion. 

Since  the  memorialists,  on  page  twelve,  "contend  that  these  railroads  are 
proper  subjects  of  legislative  care  and  aid,"  and  .on  page  thirteen,  "as/r /or 
this  question  a  candid  consideration,  that  it  may  be  decided  on  its  merits,"  pro- 
fessing to  believe  "  that  no  citizen  who  understands  the  matter  will  object  to  the 
small  raise  of  fare,  unless  he  be  one  of  those  who  desire  to  ride  at  other  people's 
expense"  they  will  appreciate  the  endeavor  to  present  before  the  Legisla- 
ture such  considerations  and  conclusions  as  appear  to  result  from  the  data 
furnished  by  the  railroad  companies  in  their  memorial. 

The  public  have  a  vital  interest  in  this  question,  as  will  hereafter  be 
shown,  amounting  to  a  direct  additional  tax  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  public,  although  they  have  no  desire  to  "rich  at  other  people's  ex- 
pense," do  question  the  propriety  of  this  measure,  and  are  not  content  to 
have-  their  sentiments  or  opinions  forestalled  by  the  dictum  of  the  me- 
morialists, that  •■the  objections  of  such  are  not  worthy  of  consideration." 

To  the  public  this  is  not  simply  a  question  of  five  cents  or  six  and  a 
quarter  cents;  this  is  not  simply  whether  the  gross  receipts  of  the  city 
railroad  companies  shall  be  increased  from  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  by  the  mere  will  of 
the  Legislature,  stimulated  by  interested  -lock  holders.  This  is  not  Bimply 
a  quest  ion  whether  the  railroads  are  or  are  not  a  public  convenience.  But 
there  is  another  principle  underlying  this  question,  deserving  legislative 
consideration,  and  which,  on  grounds  of  public  policy,  demands  that  the 
petition  of  the  memorialists  should  be  considered  with  great  care.  When 
these  franchises  were  granted,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  numerous  ap- 
plicants prayed  for  these  coveted  privilege-. :  thai  Btrenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  place  the  disposition  and  control  of  them  in  the  Hoard  of  Super- 
visors; bui  bo  persistent  were  the  applicants  that  the  public  interests 
yielded  to  tin-  importunities  of  private  compan 

The  award  of  the  franchises  was  not  made  to  the  lowest  bidd<  rs,  but 
the  Omnibus  Company  were  allowed  to  amend  their  bids,  and  the  prefer- 
ence was  given   to   them   because    they   had  a   large  capital   invested   in 


omnibuses  on    the  proposed  route,    and    the  Legislature  at   that  time 
thought  proper  to  give  them  the  preference  on  that  account. 

If  the  public  have  any  rights  which  are  not  subservient  to  private  ad- 
vancement, then  it  follows  that  public  burdens  should  be  lightened  by 
public  competition;  and  if  the  memorialists  are  not  satisfied,  they 
should  stand  aside  and  allow  other  eager  applicants  to  carry  these  pro- 
jects to  completion.  It  is  also  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  stock  of 
these  companies  will  readily  command  par,  and  has  often  been  quoted  at 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent  premium. 

The  memorial  submits  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  in  the 
opening  paragraph,  "  Facts,"  and  further  says:  ••  The  figures  are  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  respective  companies,  and  are  certified  to  by  the 
id  are  accurate  and  true  exhibits  of  their  business." 

In  accepting  "  these  facts  and  figures"  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  show 
that  the  fare   fixed  by  statute  will  abundantly  compensate  the  use  of 
'■//. 

It  is  the  nature  of  capital  to  seek  permanent  investment  at  low  rates 
of  interest,  in  preference  to  temporary  loans  at  high  rates.  Hence,  any 
San  Francisco  stock  that  will  yield  ten  per  cent  per  annum  will  to-day. 
and  has  for  five  years,  commanded  par./ 

It  will  not  be  questioned  that  capital  in  San  Francisco  is  sufficiently 
abundant  for  all  enterprises  that  promise  security  and  a  reasonable 
interest.  Nor  will  it  be  questioned  that  in  railroad  enterprises  it  is  the 
ption  and  not  the  rule  for  the  business  to  be  remunerative  from  its 
inauguration,  and  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  an  increase  of  at  least  thirty 
per  cent  per  annum  for  several  years  to  come;  and  this  is  warranted  by 
the  growth  of  the  city,  and  by  the  experience  of  all  horse  railroads. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  making,  maintaining,  and  operating  a  street 
railroad,  in  order  to  approximate  a  fare  that  will  produce  a  revenue 
equal  to  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  in  repair  and  good 
condition  the  track  and  equipments,  and  a  liberal  return  upon  the 
capital  invested,  reference  will  be  had  to  the  facts  and  figures  of  the 
memorial,  and  such  other  lights  and  data  as  your  committee  have  been 
able  to  discover.  Nor,  in  making  such  estimates,  will  it  be  proper  to 
include  real  estate  investments  beyond  the  economical  wants  of  the 
cunj. any.  To  have  burdened  the  public  with  the  cost  of  the  Occidental 
Hotel  or  the  Russ  Bouse,  as  a  part  of  its  investment,  would  have  been 
no  less  proper  than  the  putting  in  of  the  real  estate  of  the  Omnibus 
Company,  including  Union  Hall,  at  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents.  The  public 
rejoice  to  aee  such  forecast  among  the  citizens,  but  will  never  consent  to 
of  tare  to  cover  interest  on  such  princely  expenditures.  The 
North  Beach  and  Mission  Railroad,  but  little  removed  from  the  great 
re,  (and,  by  the  way,  both  companies  should  have  located  near  the 
termini  of  their  roads,  to  save  outlay  and  increase  profit.)  has  accom- 
plished all  that  the  Omnibus  Company  has,  at  a  cost  of  sixty-four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eigthy-five  dollars  and  ninety-nine  cents,  or  at 
about  three  sevenths  of  the  expenditure. 

Nor  will  allowance  be  made  by  a  discriminating  public  for  the  result 
triments,  it',  by  the  employment  of  unskilful  engineers  and 
workmen,    the    proper    cost    of    these    railroads    have    been    materially 
increased 

The  piling  and  capping  of  the  hay.  the  laying  and  taking  up  of  tracks, 
the  tunnelling  of  Russian  Hill,  or  the  more  sober  experiment  of  grading 
a  track  to  the  Cemetery,  are  all   legitimate   under  the  franchise,  but  it 
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will  not  be  seriously  asserted  by  the  memorialists  that,  in  their  characters 
of  public  benefactors,  they  expect  an  increase  of  fare  for  every  chimeri- 
cal undertaking. 

Therefore,  whatever  the  result  of  the  examination,  the  proposition  of 
the  memorialists,  on  page  twelve  of  the  memorial,  "  that  these  railroads 
are  proper  subjects  of  legislative  care  <n«t  did,"  is  not  conceded. 

The  Central  Eailroad  (page  eight)  has  equal  to  eight  miles  of  single 
track,  at  a  cost  of  one  bundled  and  thirty-four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents,  or  equal  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents  per  mile; 
but  this  cost  is  shown  on  page  eleven  of  memorial  to  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily increased,  viz: 


The  piling  and  capping  of  Davis  street 

Opening  a  first  class  tree  read  through   the   sand  hills  to  the 
Cemetery,  upwards  of 


810,000 
40,000 


$5O,U00 


Thus  reducing  the  average  cost  through  the  cityproper,  to  about 
eleven  thousand  dollars  per  mile. 

In  strange  contrast  with  (his  prudent  statement,  which  will  commend 
itself  to  the  careful  observer,  is  the  statement  of  the  Omnibus  Railroad 
Company,  page  eight,  which  shows  that  that  company  has  equal  to  ten 
and  three  quarters  miles  of  single  track,  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  seventy- 
four  cents,  or  equal  to  thirty-one  thousand  tour  hundred  and  thirty-one 
dollars  and  sixty  cent-  per  mile  or  nearly  double  the  cost  of  the  Central, 
with  its  (the  Central's)  proper  cost  enhanced  about  five  thousand  dollars 
per  mile  by  capping  ami  piling,  ami  grading  sand  hills. 

The  North  Beach  and  Mission  Road  has  equal  to  ten  and  three  tenths 
miles  single  track",  at  a  cost  oftwo  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  and  ten  cents,  or  equal  to  twenty-two 
thousand  tour  hundred  and  forty  -five  dollars  per  mile,  which  includes 
the  laying  and  taking  up  of  the  track  on  Ba1 1  cry  street,  and  the  grading 
and  macadamizing  of  Folsom  street,  the  first  oJ  which,  although  expen- 
sive, has  no  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  part  ^i  its  proper  cosl 

Prom  a  careful  comparison  of  the  three  roads,  the  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible thai  the  fair  average  cost  of  railroads  for  the  city  proper,  when 
the  streets  are  graded,  will  not  exceed  eleven  thousand  dollars  per  mile. 

In  approximating  the  cosl  of  operating  the  roads,  there  is  between 
the  Omnibne  and  North  Beach  and  Mission,  it  possible,  a  wider  discrep- 
ancy .  which  is  unsai  isfactory  in  the  extreme,  and  will  tail  to  convince  the 
public,  who  have  a  \it;d  interest  iii  the  question,  that  it  is  either  necessary 
roper  >••  xncreasi  the  fare  m  /'■  or  at  any  other  time.  In  order  that  the 
public  may  follow  the  examination  in  detail,  the  following  tabular  state- 
inciii.  prepared  from  the  r<  pi  rts  of  the  three  companies,  will  aid  in  the 
comparison  : 


COST  OF  OPERATING. 


OMNIBUS    RAILKOAD. 


NORTH    BEACH    AND    MISSION    RAILROAD. 


Office  Expenses.. .. 

Salaries  of  ■  fficers.. 
Contingent , 


$1,383  84 

0,202  13 

557  50 


For  12  months 
Per  month 


Excess,  62J  per  cent  on  equal  num- 
ber of  car-. 

Conductors,  Drivers,  and  Watchman, 
12  months 


Per  mouth 

Excess,  2S  per  cent. 

Hostlers  and  Shoeing,  12  months., 

Per  month 

Or,  for  12  cars,  per  car 


,143  47 

678  G2 


50,672  32 
4,222  66 

23,712  00 

1,976  00 

47  34 


Excess,  73  per  cent  on  equal  number 
of  horses. 

Oil,  Water,  Has,  and  Fuel,  12  months 

Per  month 

Excess,  54  per  cent  on  equal  num- 
ber of  cars. 


.12  months. 

Car  K   pair- 

Track  Repairs 


5,456  35 
288  03 


1.107  07 j 
6,720  00 


Office  Expenses $1,025  55 

Salaries  of  officers 3,387  50 


Total  for  ■  ■ 
Excess,  820  per 


$20,520  41 


For  11  months $4,413  05 

Per  month 401  19 


Conductors,  Drivers,  and  Watchman, 
11  months 31,945  27 

Per  month 2,904  11 


Hostlers  and  Shoeing,  11  months 10,106  81 

Per  month 918  80 

Per  car,  per  month 24  81 

Oil,  Water,  Gas,  and  Fuel,  11  months  1,818  00 

Per  month 165  27 


Harness,  11  months 

•  !ar  Repairs 

Track  Repairs,  lit  3-10  miles.. 


397  06 

1,159  17 

736  91 


Total $2,293   l  I 

Add  1-llth ^08  46 

Total  for  one  year $2,501  60 


It  it*  reasonabli   to  infer  that  a  portion  of  this  enormous  expenditure 

for  repairs  by  the  O ibus  Company  arose  out  of  costly  experiments  by 

unskilful  engineers  in  laying  and  relaying  curves,  and'whieh  the  North 
Beach  and  Mission  avoided. 

Ii  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  comparative  statement   that  in  every 

item  of  expenditure  in  operating  the  roads,  the  Omnibus  Company  have 

I  tin'  North  Beach  and   Mission  I  ompany  from   twenty-eight  to 

Dty-three  per  cent,  exclusive  of  the  item  oi  repairs,  which  exceeds 

the  North  Beach  and  Bfissii  n  by  an  average  of  about  eight  hundred  per 

.  ing  out  of  view,  for  the  moment .  this  e  ccessive  item  of  repairs  by 


the  Omnibus  Company,  with  which,  if  resulting  from  unskilful  experi- 
ments, the  public  has  no  concern,  the  result  in  brief  is  that  the  current 
expenditures,  exclusive  of  repairs,  stand  as  follows  : 


Expenses. 


Omnibus  R.  R. 


N.B.&  Mission  R.R. 


Office  expenses  and  salaries,  per  month 

Taxes,  etc 

Conductors,  drivers,  watchmen,  and  track 
cleaners 

Hostlers  and  shoeing 

Oil,  water,  and  gas 

Feed 

Add  for  difference  in  number  of  horses 
and  the  increased  expense  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  on  §5.460 


Total. 


$739  32 

721  02 

4,222  66 

L,976  00 

288  03 

3,134  41 


$11,081  44 


$401  19 
420  00 

2,904  11 
918  20 
165  07 

1.479  00 


1.365  00 


87,652  57 


Showing  an  average   excess,  after  allowing  twenty-five  per  cent  to 
debit  of  iNorth  Beach  and  Mission,  of  forty-four  per  cent. 


Place  the  expenses  of  the  North  Beach  and  Mission  on  a 
par.  as  to  number  of  horses,  cars,  and  operatives,  and  it 
follows  that  forty-two  cars,  employing  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  horses  and  one  hundred  and  nine  men.  can  l>e 
operated,  with  the  care  and  economy  of  the  North  Beach 
Company,  at  the  rate  of  87,653  37  per  month — per  year.. 

That  to  keep  the  track,  cars,  harness,  and  animals,  in  con- 
stantly replaced  condition,  the  annual  current  expendi- 
ture would  possibly,  but  not  probably,  reach  §10,000  per 
year.  (See  N.  B.  &  Mission  statement  of  repairs  for 
eleven  months.  82,501) 


tfotal. 


891.840  44 


810.000  00 


|101,840  44 


Referring  once  more  to  the  memorial  for  Facts  and  figures,  we  find  on 

page  four  : 


vni  from  passengers,  from  January  1.  L863,  to  Jan.  1. 

i   one  year 

Deduct  current  ex]  iation,  aa  above 

Shewing  a  clear  profit  per  year  of 


$215,776  04 
101,840   H 


|118,8 


RECAPITULATION. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures, page  six  of  Memorial,  and  in  this  analy- 
sis, that  the  proper  cost  of  the  Central  Kail- 
road  was.  per  mile    

Add  for  capping  and  piling  Davis  Street 

Add  for  grading  the  way  to  the  Cemetery 


$10,000 
40,000 


Or.  per  mile 


$50,000 


811,000  00 


5,000  00 


Total  cost,  per  mile $16,000  00 


And  we  have  at  the  enhanced  cost  of  616,000 
per  mile,  on  the  average  length  of  the  three 
roads  embraced  in  the  memorial,  ten  and  a 
half  miles,  (for  each  road) 

Add  the  cost  of  equipment,  per  statement  of 

Omnibus  Company,  page  four,  cars $47,302  89 

Horses,  harness,  and  tools 77,622  77 


Add  real  estate,  buildings,  and  fixtures,  as  per 
North  Beach  and  Mission  statement,  page 
five,  which  is  demonstrated  to  be  ample  for 
the  purpose 


168,000  00 

124,925  66 

64,685  99 


$357,611  65 


Paying  an  annual  net  revenue  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  or  thirty-one  per 
cent  per  annum. 


ton,  in  his  late  work  on  Street  Railroads,  says  : 

"Taking  the  statistics  of  cost,  expenses,  and  receipts  of  four  street 
railways  in  Xew  York,  and  four  street  railways  in  Boston,  which  may 
assumed  to  be  :i  fair  average  in  the  whole,  the  cost  of  construction 
and  equipments  amounts  to  five  million  forty-four  thousand  five  hundred 
;tn>l  twenty  dollars  ;  the  receipts  for  one  year,  one  million  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars;  expenses  for 
one  year,  including  estimated  wear  and  tear  of  stock,  and  repairs  of  road- 
way, one  million  three  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
i  dollars;  being  an  income  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  on  a  capital  of  five  million  forty-four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars. 

■  No  returns  have  \>  t  been  made  of  the  operations  of  the  many  rail- 
ways laid  down   in  Philadelphia);  but  from  actual  observation   it  is  cal- 
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eulated  that  the  aggregate  of  their  incomes  will,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  invested,  far  exceed  that  of  Boston  and  New  York.  The  Citi- 
zens' Passenger  Railway,  on  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets,  which  was 
considered  the  most  desperate  of  all  undertakings,  has  declared  a  dividend 
of  eight  and  one-half  per  cent  in  five  months. 

"  The  rapid  increase  of  population  about  the  depots,  which  are  gener- 
ally on  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  adds  largely  to  the  permanent  business  of 
the  roads,  and  is  the  means  of  bringing  into  market  property  which 
otherwise  may  have  remained  unsold  and  unimproved  for  years.  More- 
over, in  times  of  panic,  whilst  most  branches  of  industry  have  been 
paralyzed,  the  business  of  street  railways  has  been  continued  without  in- 
terruption, with  steadily  increasing  receipts,  additional  facilities  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  number 
of  employes,  at  the  time  when  the  curtailment  of  other  enterprises  was 
swelling  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed." 


TABULAR  STATEMENT 

Of  Cost  and  Profits  of  Eastern  Roads. 


Cost  of 
Name  of  Road.                         1     Construction. 

Cost  of 
Equipment. 

Net  Profit. 

Sixth  Avenue 

>5,012  62 

8199.944  601      878,125  39 
452,706  23|        99,189  64 

Brooklyn  City 

574.003  75 

1,000.000  00 

310.777  14 

226,641  77 

56,106  38 

Third  Avenue  

170,000  00       117  822  04 

Cambridge  and  Union 

159J988  04 
218,342  64 

186,441  93 

20,038   L9 

~  13   14 

Maiden  and  Melrose 

7.-'.  17  98 

Totals 

$2,728,541  66 

$1,387,423  44 

$387,296  38 

"  The  total  slated  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  (of  the  above 
roads)  is  four  million  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  live  dollars  and  ten  cuts,  which,  allowing  for  wear  and  tear. 
and  every  expense,  has  produced  a  net  profit  of  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars — equal  to 
nearly  nine  and  a  hall'  per  cenl  per  annum. 

"  The  above  roads  comprise  a  length  of  single  track  equal  to  ninety 
miles.     The  amount  for  construction  of  such  length,  including  all  n 
rials  and  work,  need  do1  now  exceed  : 


no  grading  or  bridges  are  necessary '0,000  00 

Add  cost  of  buildings  and  equipment ;   1,387,423    11 


S    II 


"  Which  would  have  given  a  net  revenue  of  three  hundred  and  e 
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seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars,  or  more  than  sixteen 
per  cent. 

■  The  difference  in  these  two  totals  arises  partly  from  cost  of  buying 
up  the  omnibus  interests. 

••  These  statistics  show  that  the  business  of  street  railways  is  of  steady 
increasing  importance — that  the  enterprise  has  been,  so  far.  unquestion- 
ably successful.  The  investments  have  yielded  large  and  regularly  paid 
dividends,  even  on  amounts  of  capital  charged  to  construction  which 
were  partly  consumed  in  the  purchase  of  imaginary  omnibus  rights,  and 
other  expenses,  amountiug  in  total  to  nearly  treble  the  actual  cost  for 
which  roads  without  grading  or  bridging  can  now  be  built." — (pp.  40,  41.) 

■  The  Treasurer  should  make  up,  once  in  three  months,  a  blank  form 
of  report,  showing  the  condition  of  the  company's  affairs,  finance,  and 
business,  and  this  not  by  any  process  of  calculation  of  what  might 
have  been,  or  what  it  may  be  estimated  will  be,  but  from  actual  receipts 
and  '  ■■  i  enses ;  let  the  exact  profit  be  ascertained,  the  amount  carried  to 
profit  and  loss  account,  and  all  the  expense  accounts  closed,  ready  for 
another  quarter's  business." — (p.  93.) 

-On  the  Sixth  Avenue  Railway,  N\w  York,  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-three  horses  and  mules,  only  three  were  lost  (and  these  by  acci- 
dent j  in  one  year,  and  eighty  of  this  number  have  been  in  the  service  of 
the  company,  day  and  night,  for  six  years.  Mules  and  small  Canadian 
horses  are  recommended  as  being  more  hardy,  surer-footed,  and  less 
liable  to  casualties.  The  system  of  grinding  all  feed  has  been  generally 
adopted.  The  ha}'  is  cut  by  horse  power.  In  the  best  managed  sta- 
bles, eight  pounds  of  hay.  with  thirteen  pounds  of  corn  and  oats,  ground, 
is  the   daily  allowance  for  each  horse." — (p.  96.) 


Omnibus  Company — 213  horses,  charges  for  feed 

Pour  pounds  wheat,  at  1|  cents 7  cents. 

Nine  pounds  barley,  at  2  cents 18  cents. 

Bight  pounds   hay.  at  1  cent 8  cents. 

Total 33  cents. 

Two    hundred    and    thirteen    horses,    three    hundred   and 
sixty-live  days,  at  thirty-three  cents  per  da}* 


ess  <>t  charge  for 


837,613  12 


25,655  45 


811,957  67 


In  Boston  it  costs  twenty  te  per  day  to  keep  railroad  horses. 

•  1 1  is  difficult  to  esi  imate  the  duration  of  cross-ties,  as  this  will  depend 
not  upon  the  amounl  of  work  don.-  on  the  road,  but  upon  the  quality  of 
the  timber  and  the  vicissitudes  of  moisture  and  temperature  to  which 
tin}-  may  be  exposed.     It  is  the  result  of  experience  that  th  mc- 

ture  of  a  railway  does  cot  decay  and  wear  uniformly — that  some  por- 
tions require  to  be  replaced  from  year  to  year,  whilst  others  remain  per- 
fect for     ...seven,  or  eight  years;  and   in   the  course  of  eight  or  nine 
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years,  under  a  judicious  system  of  repairs,  the  whole  of  the  timber  will 
have  been  replaced." — (Ea&ton  on  Strict  Railroads — p.  93.) 

The  Eastern  roads  carry  the  whole  length  of  their  roads  for  five  cents; 
while  the  San  Francisco  roads  charge  ten  cents,  over  certain  distances. 

';The  permanent    business  of  any  thoroughfare  which,  if  it  had  hut 

barely  maintained  a  line  of  omnibuses,  will  be  amply  remunerative  to  a 
railway  company,  and  for  these  reasons:  That  the  cost  of  transportation, 
including  wear  and  tear  of  horses  and  cars,  and  repairs  of  railways,  is 
much  less  in  proportion  to  the  capacity,  than  that  of  omnibuses,  whilst 
the  increase  of  business  induced  by  such  strong  additional  facilities,  is  as 
ten  to  one.  or,  where  one  person  travelled  by  omnibuses,  ten  travel  in  the 
car;  and  this  is  the  lowest  estimate  which  the  comparison  of  omnibus 
and  railway  statistics  will  allow." — (pp.  14.  15.) 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  all  the  Eastern  railroads,  so  far  as 
the  committee  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  companies  keep  the  street 
in  repair  the  entire  width,  while  in  San  Francisco  the  companies  keep 
only  two  feet  on  each  side  of  the  track  repaired. 

In  Cincinnati  the  rates  of  fare  arc  fixed  at  four  cents,  and  of  this 
amount  one  cent  for  every  passenger  carried  over  the  roads  is  paid  into 
the  City  Treasury. 

It  is  also  much  less  expensive  to  keep  a  railroad  track  in  repair  in 
California  than  in  the  Atlantic  Slates  ;  the  cost  of  keeping  the  road  free 
from  snow  and  ice,  and  relaying  the  track  in  the  Spring,  in  consequence 
of  frost  raising  the  ties  and  rails,  will  more  than  equalize  the  additional 
cost  of  labor  in  California. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  your  committee  are  forced  to  recommend 
that  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  be  denied,  and  the  accompanying 
b;K  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

H.  L.  DODtl  K. 

JOHX  II.  KEDINGTON, 

For  Delegation. 


MINORITY    REPORT 


OP 


®fce  ^tmk  Jttdiciarg  Committee, 


RELATIVE    TO 


SENATE    BILL    No.   48. 


O.    M.    0LATE8 .sTATB    PRINTER. 


EEPORT. 


Mr.   President: 

The  undersigned,  of  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary,  dissent  from  the 
report  of  the  majority  of  said  committee  upon  Senate  Bill  Xo.  48. 

If  we  rightly  understand  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  introduction  of 
this  bill,  or  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  it,  they  resolve  themselves 
into  the  single  proposition  :  The  appointing  power  is  responsible  for  the 
•in  character  and  future  conduct  of  its  appointees,  and  should,  there- 
fore, have  the  unqualified  and  arbitrary  power  of  removal  which  this  bill 
emplates. 

Passing  by  military  appointments,  which  rest  upon  considerations  in- 
applicable to  civil  offices,  wo  deny  the  correctness  of  the  reasons  and 
their  attempted  consequent 

I  Officers  are  not  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  indicating  or  enhancing 
the  official  character  of  the  appointing  power,  nor  are  they  to  be  remov- 
ed from  any  such  considerations. 

The  Constitution  declares  that  "Government  is  instituted  for  the  pro- 
tection, security,  and  benefit  of  the  people,"  and  officers  are  but  Govern- 
ment impersonated. 

The  appointing  power  is  only  responsible  for  a  prudent  and  impartial 
exercise  of  the  power  a1  the  moment  of  its  exercise. 

The  doctrine  of  ordinary  diligence  is  all  that  can  be  applied,  and,  in 
the  opinions  of  the  undersigned,  it  is  all  that  public  justice  or  judgment 
requh 

When  an  appointment  or  election  is  had,  the  authority  or  body  making 
it  will  be  naturally  solicitous  that  the  result  shall  be  honorable;  this  do- 
will  doub  ompl  correct  and  enlarged  inquiry  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  capacity  of  the  applicant. 

When  this  inquiry  has  been  bad,  and  a  judgment  arrived  at  in  conso- 
nance with  the  result  of  such  inquiry,  all  responsibility  is  at  an  end  on 
the  part  of  him  who  appoint-,  nor  can  this  original  responsibility  be 
changed  or  Lessened  by  the  power  of  removal. 

[f  a  vicious  or  incompetent  person  is  appointed,  his  subsequent  re- 
moval may,  indei  the  public,  but"  it  will  not  save  the  appointing 
power  from  criticism,  nor  from  deserved  censure,  it'  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  power  of  appointment  was  exercised  without  circumspection  and  a 
cautious  prudi  . 


We  think  that  carelessness  and  inattention  will  be  induced  by  the  pro- 
posed course,  and  responsibility  will  be  avoided  by  enabling  any  one  in 
the  quiet  and  silence  of  official  life  to  cover  up  mistakes,  and  tbe  false 
information  by  which  such  mis  lakes  are  induced. 

We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  personal  rights  of  the  appointing 
power  authorize  this  bill  or  the  power  of  removal  contemplated  by  it. 
We  are  now  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  public  interests  do  not  de- 
mand this  power  to  be  thus  conferred. 

It  secures  no  good  result.  There  are  many  officers  who  are  elected  by 
joiut  Assembly.  None  of  these  can  be  touched  until  the  Legislature  is 
in  session.  As  to  all  such,  the  bill  is  a  nullity.  There  are  many  others 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  "  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate."  As  to  all  such,  if  the  Senate  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
appointing  power,  the  same  result  will  follow ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Senate  is  only  a  confirming  power,  then  it  may  well  happen  that  an 
officer  whose  qualifications  have  here  undergone  the  fullest  examination, 
may,  upon  the  adjournment  of  this  Legislature,  be  removed,  and  another 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  the  Executive,  without  check,  even 
when  the  precise  point,  and  which  led  to  removal,  was  full}'  investigated 
and  passed  upon  by  the  Senate.  To  give  executive  position  such  power 
over  the  Senate  is  a  claim  to  which  we  cannot  assent. 

As  to  the  remaining  class  of  officers,  those  which  are  appointed  by  the 
Executive  for  a  given  term,  where  the  power  of  removal  is  not  reserved 
in  the  Acts  creating  or  governing  the  offices,  we  still  say  we  do  not 
think  this  bill  secures  any  good  result.  If.  with  the  largest  means  of 
knowledge,  a  bad  appointment  is  made,  there  is  no  sufficient  guarantee 
that  mistakes  will  not  be  as  liable  to  be  committed  in  removal  as  well 
as  in  appointment. 

Indeed,  every  successful  candidate  for  office  will  be  made  the  tai 
at  which  every  disappointed  one  will  aim  his  shafts;  every  forgotten 
transaction,  eveiy  idle  word,  every  public  rumor  put  in  circulation  by 
those  interested,  or  whose  self-love  lias  been  wounded  by  rejection,  will 
be  made  the  basis  of  charges  upon  which  removal  will  be  claimed  and 
made.  The  patriot,  who  became  such  yesterday,  will  be  successfully 
assailed  b}r  the  veteran  whose  fealty  dates  back  to  the  hist  election.  The 
result  will  be  that  the  few  mistakes  that  maybe  committed  in  the  ap- 
pointments will  be  multiplied  in  the  removals  and  the  new  appointments 
thereon,  and  the  highest  executive  office,  instead  of  presenting  the  as- 
pect of  an  apartment  Idled  by  one  whose  sole  function  is  to  see  the  laws 
executed,  will  be  a  Golgotha — a  place  of  sculls — the  Great  Seal  of  which 
would  appropriately  be  an  engraved  "  bow-string,"  at  the  sight  oi  which 
every  officer  of  this  Government  holding  His  office  by  appointment,  shall 
only  be  permitted — murmuring  that  "God  is  great" — to  bow  his  neck  to 
the  ligature. 

Second — This  bill  is  without  any  respectable  precedent  of  which  we 
are  ach  ised. 

Third — It   is  counter  to  the  common  sense  of  those  whose  opinions 
ought  tO  be  valued  by  us. 

Fourth — It  provides  for  an  amotion  from  bffloe  without  accusation  or 

trial. 

Fifth — The  whole  proceeding  is  inquisitorial  bo  character,  oppo 


the  Avhole  system  of  open  fairness  which  it  is  the  intention  of  just  laws 
to  secure. 

Sixth — It  puts  the  administration  of  justice  and  government  into  the 
hands  of  a  man,  and  not  of  the  law. 

We  have  not  had  the  necessary  leisure  to  examine  the  statutes  of  the 
various  States  hearing  upon  the  ahove  points. 

"We  have,  however,  looked  into  the  Constitutions  easily  accessible  to 
us.  No  trace  of  any  such  extraordinary  power  is  discernible.  Indeed, 
it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  so  dangerous  that  the  power  of  re- 
moval is  surrounded  with  conditions  and  guards,  to  which  this  bill  is  an 
entire  stranger. 

There  is  no  State  having  a  constitutional  provision  bearing  upon  the 
term  of  an  office  having  a  fixed  term — fixed  either  by  Constitution  or 
statute — where  the  appointing  power  can  make  an  arbitrary  removal. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  the  Constitution  of  New  York  (Article 
Ten.  section  one)  : 

"  The  Governor  may  remove  any  officer  in  this  section  mentioned 
within  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  giving  to  such  officer 
a  copy  of  the  charges  against  him,  and  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his 
defi  i 

The  officers  thus  mentioned  are  purely  administrative  in  character. 

This  Constitution,  however,  goes  further,  and  compels  legislation  as  to 
the  causes  and  forms  of  removal. 

A  large  number  of  Constitutions  allow  removals  upon  charges,  and 
notice,  and  trial  before  the  appointing  power;  a  still  larger  allow  remo- 
vals by  the  Governor  upon  address  by  both  Houses.  All  require  that 
great,  sole  guarantee  of  justice — open  trial.  They  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  accused  written  charges  ;  a  face  to  face  meeting  between  the  accuser 
and  the  accused  ;  and  full  power  Is  secured  to  the  officer  to  appeal,  upon 
an  unmistakable  record,  to  the  people,  from  whom  all  power  emanates, 
and  to  whom  all  are.  in  terms  at  least,  responsible. 

All  the  Constitutions  recognize  the  responsibility  of  all  officers  to  the 

people,  and   the  great   embodiment  of  its   will   the  law.     They  put    the 

danger  of  improper  officers,  and  they  provide  for  this  evil  sufficiently  in 

their  judgments   by  short,  terms  of  office,  and  in   case  of  crime  or   had 

rial,  and  they  insist  that  these  eauses  of  amotion  shall  be 

rtained  by  law.     In  .Massachusetts  the}-  say  : 

"In  order  to  prevent  those  who  are  vested  with  authority  from  becoming 
oppressive,  the  people  nave  a  right  at  such  periods  ana'  in  such  manner  as 
they  blim  by  the  frame  of  government^  to  cause  their  public  officers 

to  return  to  private  life,  and  to  lili  up  vacant  places  by  certain   and   regvr 
on  and  appointment.     No  person  shall  6e  arrested,  imprisoned,  or 
oiled,  or  deprived  of  his  property,  immunities,  or  privileges      *      * 
hut  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law.,  of  the  land." 

It  is  the  rii  citizen  to  be  tried  by  Judges  as  free,  impartial, 

ami  independent  as  the  laws  of  humanity  will  admit.    All  these,  things 

are  d(  dared  "  to  the  end  t  hat.  it  may  he  a  governmenl  of  law  and  not  of 
men."  In  that  State  it  is  provided  that  .Notaries  Public  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  during       ■    n  years, 


unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Council, 
«nd  upon  the  address  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature. 

In  Connecticut,  Xew  York,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  many  others,  judicial 
officers  are  removable  upon  like  address,  usually  of  two  thirds  of  both 
Houses. 

In  Pennsylvania  "  all  officers  for  a  term  of  years  shall  hold  their  offices 
for  the  terms  respectively  specified,  only  on  the  condition  that  they  so 
long  behave  themselves  well ;  and  shall  be  removed  on  conviction  of 
misbehavior  in  office  or  of  any  infamous  crime."  The  same  general  pro- 
visions occur  in  other  States — as  in  Georgia. 

Nothing  short  of  a  full  transcript  of  these  Constitutions  can  do  full 
justice  to  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  the  rights  of  men  in  office  as 
well  as  out  of  office  are  protected  from  the  assaults  of  power. 

Sections  six  and  seven  of  Article  Eleven  of  the  Constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia have  a  bearing  upon  the  validity  of  the  claims  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  does  not  profess  to  be  an  amendment  of  any  former  statute. 
It  does  no1  state  the  duration  of  an}'  office,  but  it  attempts  to  confer  the 
power  of  removal  to  an  already  existing  office,  the  duration  of  which  is 
already  declared  by  law.  The  People  vs.  Jewett,  (6  Cal.  II.  293,)  scons 
to  present  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  attempted  legislation. 
It  was  this  doubt  that  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  creating  a  Commis- 
sion of  Emigration,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  to  the  wider 
repeal  of  sections  of  the  militia  laws  and  the  laws  relating  to  Notaries 
Public.  If  those  Acts  and  others  like  them  were  well  advised,  then  this 
bill  fails  to  comply  with  the  alleged  exigencies  of  the  case. 

The  undersigned,  however,  dissent  from  the  doctrines  and  eflfei 
this  bill,  for  the  reason  that  it  removes  power  unnecessarily  still  further 
from  the  people  and  their  immediate  representatives.  The  fervid  attri- 
bution of  power  and  right  to  the  people  are  utterly  vain  when  accompa- 
nied by  persistent  legislation,  the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  collect  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  man — power  which  is  to  be  exercised  arbitrarily, 
and  without  the  right  anywhere  to  exact  any  account  therefor. 

It  will  induce  confusion  and  disorder  into  executive  administration  in 
the  contests  which  will  ensue  on  every  appointment  or  removal.  The 
utive  mansion  will  be  stormed,  until  at  last  from  necessity  the  Gov- 
ernor will  be  obliged  to  put  this  executive  function  into  the  bands  tit  for 
such  a  job,  and  into  the  power  of  a  conscience  sufficiently  unscrupulous 
to  fitly  perform  it. 

"We  think  the  Executive  of  California  should    be  exempt  from    so  d 
greeable  a  task,  and   that   his   manifest  desire   to    he  quit  of    it  should  he 
ied. 

In  many  States  all  the  officers  who  will  lie  effected  by  the  provisi 
of  this  hill  are  elected  by  the  joint  Assembly.  If  this  bill  is  lost  such  an 
Act  could  well  he  passed,  filling  all  those  offices,  upon  nominations  from 
various  local  delegations,  in  a  way  furnishing  the  best  guarai 
ist  imposition,  and  relieve  the  Executive  from  a  disagreeable  func- 
tion, having  nd  necessary  connection  with  the  appropriate  and  essential 
duties  of  his  i  Dhe  Legislature  would  have  then  consolidated  the 

appointing  power,  and   would  alone  he  responsible  for  its  proper  per- 
formance. 

SHAFTBR, 
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ASSEMBLY  BILLS  Nos.  17,  90,  31,  and  109. 


O.    M.    CLATE8 STATE   PRINTER. 


MAJOEITY     REPORT. 


Mr.  Speaker: — The  Judiciary  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred 
Assembly  bill  2s o.  17,  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution;  also, 
Assembly  bill  No.  90,  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution;  also, 
Assembly  bill  No.  31,  proposed  amendments  to  section  three,  Article  Eleven 
of  the  Constitution;  also.  Assembly  bill  No.  109,  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments; and  a  petition  signed  b}T  several  persons,  praying  for  the  passage 
of  a  law  requiring  officers  of  this  State  to  take  an  additional  oath  of 
loyalty  ;  have  had  the  same  under  their  consideration,  and  after  having 
given  them  their  careful  examination,  beg  leave  to  respectfully  report  the 
bills  back,  with  recommendation  of  their  indefinite  postponement.  Your 
committee,  in  returning  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
with  a  recommendation  unfavorable  to  their  adoption,  have  not  been  influ- 
enced, in  the  conclusion  at  which  they  have  arrived,  by  any  want  of  merit 
in  the  amendments,  but  on  the  contrary,  if  any  change  were,  at  this 
time,  deemed  advisable,  those  proposed  would  generally  meet  with  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  committee. 

The  organic  law  Bhould  not,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  be  sub- 
ject to  too  frequent  changes  or  alterations,  as  stability  and  certainty  in 
any  law  or  -}  stem  of  government  always  inspires  respect  and  obedience, 
while  uncertainty  and  frequent  changes  beget  a  spirit  of  restlessness, 
and  a  desire  for  innovation,  which  in  the  end  will  lead,  if  not  to  the  sub- 
rion,  at  least  to  the  weakening  of  the  Government  in  its  most  vital 
pari — its  fundamental  organization. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  two  modes  by  which  it  may  be  amended — 
one  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  other  by  Convention. 

The  former  is  intended  to  reach  defects  not  of  a  general  but  rather  of 
a  special  character,  which  experience  as  well  as  a  particular  condition 
of  things  many  require,  without  affecting  any  very  radical  change  in  the 
instrument  as  a  whole;  the  other  mode,  however,  by  Convention,  is  in- 
tended to  work  ;i  radical  change  in  the  whole  system,  and  is  never 
resorted  to  unless  demanded  by  imperious  necessity. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  organization  of  our  Government,  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Legislature  have  been  recently  adopted,  and  the 
differenl  departments  under  the  new  system  have  been  put  in  motion. 

Every  department  of  the  Government  has  undergone  a  change.  The 
Executive  term  of  office  has  been  extended  from  two  to  four  years,  thus 


enlarging  and  increasing  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  two  the  influence  and 
power  of  that  department.  The  Legislative  has  undergone  a  correspond- 
ing change,  and  the  Judiciary  has  been  entirely  remodelled,  by  not  only 
increasing  the  number  of  Supreme  Judges  from  three  to  five,  but  by  ex- 
tending the  term  of  office  from  six  to  ten  years;  other  less  radical  changes 
have  been  made,  so  that  the  organic  law  of  the  State  may  be  said  to  have 
undergone  important  changes  in  all  its  most  material  provisions,  and 
now,  before  we  have  fairly  entered  upon  the  new  system,  other  and  fur-, 
ther  changes  are  suggested,  which,  when  we  consider  the  great  length 
of  time  that  must  elapse  before  they  can  take  effect,  as  well  as  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  our  common  country,  render  the  policy  of  any  change 
at  the  present  time,  to  say  the  least,  very  questionable. 

When  amendments  are  proposed  by  the  Legislature,  they  must  receive 
the  approval  of  two  consecutive  Legislatures,  after  which  the  proposed 
amendments  must  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  ratification,  in 
such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe,  after 
which,  if  approved  b}^  the  people,  the  same  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

As  the  Legislature  only  meets  biennially,  two  years  would  necessarily 
elapse  before  the  required  submission  to  the  people  could  be  made,  and 
unless  the  Legislature  should  be  willing  to  devolve  upon  the  State  the 
great  expense  of  a  special  election  for  that  express  purpose,  two  years 
more  would  elapse  before  the  vote  by  the  people  could  be  taken,  and 
even  if  the  amendments  were  of  such  an  imperious  character  that  the 
Legislature  might  deem  it  proper  to  order  a  special  election,  subsequent 
legislation,  as  a  general  thing,  is  necessary  to  give  practical  effect  to  all 
changes  in  the  Constitution  ;  so  that  in  any  view  that  can  be  taken,  it 
would  require  four  years  to  elapse,  before  the  proposed  amendments 
could  be  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

The  only  essentially  important  amendment  which  your  committee 
have  been  called  upon  to  consider  is  embraced  in  bill  No.  31,  and  which 
is  intended  to  throw  additional  safeguards  around  the  elective  franchise, 
by  protecting  our  State  from  the  ruinous  and  dangerous  consequences 
which  might  follow  a  great  influx  of  population  from  the  rebellious 
States.  Your  committee  are  profoundly  impressed  with  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  having  some  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  would 
enable  the  Legislature  to  pass  such  laws  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times 
might  require,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  from  voting  or  holding  office 
all  such  persons  as  the  Legislature  guided  by  a  wise  discretion  might 
deem  accessary  for  the  protection  and  purity  of  the  elective  franchise, 
and  the  consequent  welfare  and  peace  of  the  Stale. 

A.s  the  Constitution  now  stands,  the  Legislature  is  restricted  by  the 
qualifications  which  it  prescribes  for  voting,  and  is  without  the  power  to 
add  to  or  take  from  the  constitutional  requirements,  so  that  the  most 
unmitigated  traitor,  if  he  could  bring  him  self  within  the  qualifications  of 
the  Constitution,  his  right  to  vote  could  not  be  questioned. 

A.gain,  if  the  amendment  as  proposed  in  bill  No.  81  should  be  agreed 
to  by  the  present  Legislature,  no  human  eye  can  now  foresee  what  the 
tut ure  of  two  short  years  may  produce;  thai  which  today  may  appear 
as  an  absolute  necessity,  to-morrow  might  be  not  only  not  necessary,  but 
absolutely  at  variance  with  the  fitness  and  requirements  of  the  times. 

In  all  human  probability,  the  present   rebellion  will  come  to  an  end  in 

than  two  years,  when  peace  will  be  restored  to  oar  poor  bleeding 

country,  and  that  too,  upon  a  basis  to  which  the  States  must  necessarily 

conform. 


The  question  may  then  be  asked,  is  it  not  wiser,  more  prudent,  and 
withal  safer,  to  let  our  organic  law  remain  as  it  is,  until  the  curtain  which 
now  obscures  the  most  far-seeing  eye  shall  be  raised,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  conflict,  even  in  embryo,  between  the  policy  of  the  National  and  of 
our  State  Government? 

Your  committee  for  the  foregoing  reasons  have  recommended  the  in- 
definite postponement  of  all  the  amendments  thus  far  submitted  to  their 
consideration. 

The  attention  of  your  committee  has  been  directed  to  the  necessity  of 
another  and  more  pressing  amendment  to  the  Constitution  than  those 
already  reported  upon,  suggested  by  a  recent  decision  of  our  Supreme 
Court,  by  which  the  law  allowing  soldiers  to  vote,  though  temporarily 
absent  from  the  State,  is  declared  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  their  votes 
treated  as  a  nullity  in  the  recent  election. 

If  the  decision  were  limited  to  the  case  before  the  Court,  or  even  to 
the  parties  immediately  affected  by  it,  although  even  then  the  con- 
sequences would  be  serious  in  the  extreme,  still,  it  would  not  have  pro- 
duced the  same  intense  feeling  of  alarm  in  the  loyal  mind  of  our  people 
which  it  has  done;  but  when  its  future  operation  is  considered  upon  all 
our  elections,  so  long  as  the  war  shall  continue,  and  when,  too,  we  con- 
sider the  fearful  moral  effect  of  the  decision  upon  the  great  cause  of  our 
country,  no  language  is  adequate  to  express  the  apprehensions  of  fear 
and  alarm  with  which  the  public  mind  must  inevitably  be  seized. 

Such  is.  in  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  the  nature  of  the  necessity 
thus  suddenly  created,  that  if  even  the  calling  of  a  Convention  to  amend 
the  Constitution  would  afford  an  immediate  remedy,  they  would  feel  im- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  public  duty  to  recommend  it,  because  they  think  the 
occasion  imperatively  demands  immediate  and  radical  action  on  the  part 
of  the  people. 

But  the  Constitution  having  prescribed  the  manner  and  provided  a 
mode  by  which  a  Convention  may  be  called,  and  as  in  no  event,  if  the 
prescribed  forms  of  the  Constitution  are  to  be  observed,  could  such  Con- 
vention be  convened  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  next  Legislature, 
when  it  would  be  too  late  to  avert  the  impending  storm. 

Although  the  decision  of  the  Court  is  sweeping  in  its  character,  still 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the  Judicial  arm  can  never  reach  ;  but  all 
is  not  yet  lost. 

The  Constitution  contains  the  following  provision  : 

••  Bach  House  shall  choose  its  own  officers,  and  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions,  elections,  and  returns  of  its  own  members." 

Prom  this  provision  it  is  clear  that  each  House  is  the  judge— first,  of 
the  qualifications  \  second,  of  the  election;  and  third,  of  the  returns  of  its 
own  members,  and  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  The  consti- 
tutionality of  a  law.  therefore,  allowing  the  soldiers  to  vote  for  Members 
of  the  Legislature,  musl  be  determined  by  the  Legislature  itself,  with- 
out the  aid  or  interposition  of  the  Judiciary;  so  in  regard  to  Members 
of  Congress,  where  tin-  same  constitutional  rule  prevails,  and  the  same 
principle  is  applicable  to  the  election  of  Presidential  Electors,  ho  that  a 
law  authorizing  the  soldiers'  vote  to  be  counted  in  the  election  for  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Legislature,  Biembers  of  Congress,  and  Presidential  Electors, 
would  not  fall  within  the  range  of  Judicial  jurisdiction. 

Thus  far  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  the  Legislative  Department 
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is  authorized  to  go,  without  in  the  least  trenching  upon  the  rights  or 
powers  of  the  Judiciary  Department. 

In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  your  committee  have  not  been  unmind- 
ful of  the  high  respect  which  is  due  to  the  decisions  of  our  highest  Judi- 
cial tribunal;  and  more  especially  to  those  decisions  bearing  upon  or- 
ganic law  is  respect  due,  and  in  a  case  like  the  one  recently  decided,  when 
the  last  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Judiciary,  your  committee  would 
always  recommend  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Legislative  Department; 
but  when  the  effect  of  a  decision  is  to  deprive  the  Legislative  Department 
of  a  constitutional  right,  the  right  to  determine  the  qualifications,  elec- 
tions, and  returns  of  its  own  members,  it  is  no  disrespect  to  the  Judiciaiy 
for  it  to  insist  upon  all  its  constitutional  rights,  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
department  of  the  Government. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  beg  leave  to  add,  that  in  their  view  of 
the  Constitution,  they  submit  that  these  suggestions  are  fully  sustained 
by  that  instrument. 

The  Constitution,  after  having  performed  the  office  of  defining  and  fix- 
ing the  qualifications  of  voters,  and  after  surrounding  the  right  of  suffrage 
with  all  necessary  safeguards,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  declared 
in  these  words,  "  For  the  purpose  of  voting,  no  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  gained  or  lost  a  residence  by  reason  of  his  presence  or  absence 
while  employed  in  the  service  of  the  L^nited  States  ;"  in  contemplation 
of  that  provision,  therefore,  every  California  soldier  now  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  no  matter  where  he  may  be  stationed,  within  or 
without  the  State,  is  still,  for  the  purposes  of  voting,  a  resident  of  the 
county  or  district  in  which  he  resided  on  the  da}The  entered  such  service. 
The  Constitution  next  proceeds  to  commit  the  whole  subject  of  regu- 
lating elections  to  the  discretion  of  the  political  department,  in  the  fol- 
lowing unmistakable  language  : 

':  The  privilege  of  free  suffrage  shall  be  supported  b}~  laws  regulating 
elections,  and  prohibiting,  under  adequate  penalties,  all  undue  influence 
therein  from  power,  bribery,  tumult,  or  other  improper  practice." 

Here  we  find  the  whole  power  of  supporting  by  proper  laws  the  privi- 
lege of  free  suffrage  confided  to  the  Legislature.  Now,  it  is  a  well  settled 
principle  of  constitutional  construction,  that  when  a  discretionary  power 
is  confided  to  the  political  department  of  the  Government,  when  such 
power  is  once  exercised,  it  is  final  and  conclusive,  ami  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal,  and  no  review  b}~  the  Judiciary  can  be  made,  because  to  do 
so,  as  it  is  said,  would  be  treading  on  legislative  ground. 

With  these  views  we,  your  committee,  most  respectfully  commend  the 
whole  subject  to  the  grave  consideration  of  the  Assembly. 

CAMPBELL,  of  San  Francisco, 

Chairman 


MINORITY    REPORT. 


Assembly  Chamber,  { 

March  3d,  1864.  j 

.Mr.  Speaker: — The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  your  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, begs  leave  to  report  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  Assembly  Bills  Nos. 
17.  31,  90,  and  109,  containing  certain  proposed  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  majority  of  the  committee  report  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  adopt  any  amendments  to  the  Constitution  at  this  session.  The  im- 
portance of  the  proposed  amendments  is  not  denied.  This  session  is  like 
other  sessions;  this  Legislature  is  like  other  Legislatures.  The  majority 
of  the  committee  do  not  convey  the  idea  that  the  amendments  proposed 
could  be  adopted  more  appropriately  at  the  next  session  or  at  any  other 
session.  There  being  no  denial  of  the  importance  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, and  no  suggestion  that  a  future  Legislature  could  with  more 
reason  adopt  the  amendments,  the  inference  seems  to  be  that  the  policy 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee  would  lead,  soon  or  late,  to  a  project 
for  a  call  for  a  Constitutional  Convention.  The  question  now  arises 
whether  it  is  better  that  the  amendment  should  be  made  by  the  Legis- 
lature or  by  a  Convention. 

Amendment  by  the  Legislature  seems  to  be  preferable  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

First — Because  projects  for  Constitutional  Conventions  are  not  popular. 
All  the  attempts  to  obtain  such  Conventions  to  amend  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  the  State  Constitution  have  failed.  There  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  such  schemes  for  State  purposes  will  find  greater  favor  in  the 
future.  With  this  probability  in  view,  we  should  either  abandon  the 
idea  of  amendments,  or  look  to  the  Legislature  for  them. 

-"7 — A  Convention  will  be  expensive — costing  at  least  one  hundred 
and  titty  thousand  dollars;  whereas,  amendment  by  the  Legislature  costs 
nothing. 

Third — The  Constitution  adopted  by  a  Convention  must  be  accepted 
or  rejected  as  a  whole — whereas,  amendments  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
be  voted  for  separately,  and  thus  the  people  can  select  the  good  and 
•  the  bad. 

Fourth — A  Convention  is  a  single  body,  which  may  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  clique  or  single  individual,  one  of  the  great  evils  to  correct  which 
in  the  United  States  we  have  two  independenl  legislative  bodies.  The  rival- 
ry between  the  two  Houses  is  a  most  important  part  of  our  governmental 
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system ;  and  the  rule  applies  with  the  same  reason  to  a  Convention  as  to 
a  Legislature.  The  Constitution  adopted  by  a  Convention  is  submitted 
to  only  one  deliberative  body,  which  will  not  sit  longer  than  three 
months ;  Legislative  amendments  must  be  submitted  to  four  independent 
bodies,  and  must  be  under  consideration  at  least  two  years  before  final 
adoption. 

Fifth — Two  or  three  amendments  are  far  more  thoroughly  discussed 
when  taken  separately  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  small  parts  of  an 
entirely  new  Constitution. 

Sixth — The  experience  of  business  and  the  progress  of  political  ideas 
suggest  minor  changes  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  adoption,  and 
yet  not  important  enough  to  justify  the  calling  of  a  Convention. 

Seventh — It  requires  just  as  much  time  to  revise  the  Constitution  by  a 
Convention  as  to  amend  it  by  legislative  enactment;  and  a  refusal  to 
adopt  amendments  the  importance  of  which  is  not  denied,  is  equivalent 
to  a  rejection  so  far  as  the  power  of  this  Legislature  can  go.  We  are 
disposed  to  believe  that  some  of  the  proposed  amendments  are  worthy  of 
adoption  now.  Governor  Low  in  his  inaugural  message  used  the  follow- 
ing language : 

"  Let  us  look  to  it  here  on  the  Pacific  slope,  that  such  safeguards  as 
prudence  may  dictate  be  placed  around  this  happy  condition  of  things, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  current  of  civilized  progress  being  stayed 
or  turned  back  by  disfranchised  refugees  from  the  rebellious  regions." 

That  language  called  forth  an  approving  echo  from  all  the  loyal  men 
of  the  State ;  and  the  only  method  of  reaching  the  end  proposed  is  by  a 
legislative  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  change  of  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  inauguration 
of  the  State  administration  from  December  to  January  is  also  worthy  of 
adoption. 

HITTELL. 


REPORT 


OF  THB 


COMMITTEE  ON  CLAIMS, 


MADE    TO    THK    SENATE,    RELATIVE    TO 


SIWATK     BILJL     NO.     r>s>. 


O      M.    CUAYBjK  8TAT1    PRINTER. 


REPORT. 


Mr.  President: — The  Committee  on  Claims,  to  whom  was  referred 
Senate  Bill  No.  59,  ,(An  Act  entitled  an  Act  to  provide  for  paying  cer- 
tain demands  issued  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  State,  which  became 
due  and  payable  on  the  second  day  of  May.  A.  D.,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two.  and  to  contract  a  funded  debt  for  that  purpose,"  have  had  the 
same  under  consideration,  and  ask  leave  to  report : 

That  they  find  there  is  now  outstanding  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  of  the  old  Indian  War  Debt,  evidenced  by  and 
consisting  of  war  bonds  and  coupons,  for  the  payment  of  which  the 
faith  and  credit  of  the  State  has  been  pledged,  as  will  fully  appear  by 
an  Act  passed  May  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two.  and  other 
Acts  supplemental  thereto,  under  which  said  bonds  were  issued. 

That  said  bonds,  by  the  terms  of  said  Acts,  became  due  and  payable 
on  the  second  day  of  May.  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  and  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  payment  thereof.  The  holders  of  said 
bonds  ami  coupons  have  applied  to  former  Legislatures  to  provide  some 
way  for  the  settlement  of  the  aforesaid  indebtedness,  and  your  commit- 
tee have  carefully  examined  the  proceedings  of  the  various  committees 
to  whom  the  matter  has  been  heretofore  referred,  and  have  been  unable 
to  discover  any  well  founded  objection  to  any  part  of  this  claim;  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced,  based  upon  facts, 
militate  strength  in  favor  of  the  justice  thereof. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  the  subject  was  discussed  by  Gov- 
ernor Downey  in  his  annual  message,  in  which  he  says,  after  summing 
up  the  total  amount  of  this  indebtedness — making  it  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dollars  and  fifty-four 
cents  (S21s,40s  54;  :  "  These  bonds  mature  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two  ;  the  faith  of  the  State  is  pledged  to  their  payment,  and  if 
Congress  will  not  assume  this  debt,  as  it  properly  should,  the  State 
ought  to  make  provisions  for  its  liquidation  " — which  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Mc-i-a^e  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  the  Assembly, 
who,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject,  reported  a  bill  similar 
to  the  one  which  your  committee  have  considered,  and  recommended  its 
passage.  Said  special  committee  consisted  of  the  present  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State,  the  present  Attorney-General,  and  Messrs.  Hill- 
yer,  Morrison,  and  Worthington. 


The  holders  of  these  honds  and  coupons  claim  that  they  wore  entitled 
to  the  money  therefor  when  the  same  became  due,  but,  owing  to  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  State,  they  have  been  and 
now  are  willing  to  accept  bonds  of  the  State  therefor,  as  provided  in 
the  bill  referred  to  your  committee. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  settlement  of  these  claims 
with  the  holders  cannot  longer  be  delayed  without  great  injury  to  the 
credit  and  a  serious  violation  of  the  faith  of  the  State,  which  has  been 
unconditionally  and  unqualifiedly  pledged  for  their  redemption. 

Therefore,  they  report  back  the  bill,  and  recommend  its  passage. 

JOHN  P.  JONES,  Chairman, 
GEORGE  S.  EVANS, 
W.  E.  LOVETT, 

Of  the  Committee. 


MINORITY  REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  CLAIMS, 


MADE   TO    THE    SENATE,    RELATIVE    TO 


SENATE     BILL     NO.    59. 


O.    M.   CLAYES STATE   PRINTER. 


MINORITY    EEPOET. 


March  2d,  1864. 

Mr.  President  : — The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Claims,  to  whom  was  referred  Senate  Bill  Xo.  59,  entitled  an  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  paying  certain  demands  issued  on  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
State,  which  became  due  and  payable  on  the  second  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  to  contract  a  funded  debt  for  that 
purpose,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Senate  : 

That  we  concur  with  the  majority  report  of  our  associates  on  the  com- 
mittee, so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  bonds  issued  after  January  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  we  fully  recognize  the  justness  and 
equity  of  this  portion  of  the  claim,  but  differ  materially  from  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  in  relation  to  the  coupons  or  interest  which  accrued  from 
January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  to  August  eighteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  the  holders  of 
the  bonds  at  the  latter  time,  by  surrendering  the  same,  tacitly  assented 
to  a  full  and  complete  settlement  of  their  claims,  for  it  was  optional  with 
them  either  to  retain  the  bonds  as  evidences  of  indebtedness  against  the 
State.  <»r  settle  in  the  manner  in  which  they  did,  directly  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  thus  relieving  the  State  from  all  further  responsibility 
in  the  matter.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  notorious  frauds  were  com- 
mit ted  in  the  issuance  of  these  bonds,  and  had  the  original  vouchers  on 
which  they  were  issued  been  of  a  proper  character,  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  amount  appropriated  by  Congress,  without 
any  delay;  but  such  not being  the  case,  tne  Commissioners  (at  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  the  bondholders,  as  your  committee  are  led  to  believe)  pro- 
cured  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  August  eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-six,  authorising  the  bonds  bo  be  received  as  original  vouchers,  as  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  interest  of  the  holders.  Your  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that,  from  the  outset,  the  State  merely  seemed  to 
ae  the  agency  of  paying  these  claims,  and  expected  to  be  remu- 
nerated by  the  General  Government,  hence  the  Acts  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two.  Congress  passed  an 
Act  topaytoiAe  State,  od  presentation  of  claims  j  then,  out  of  interest  to 
the  bondholders,  the  State  sent  Smith  and  Denver  as  Commissioners. 
The  course  they  saw  proper  to  pursue  was  certainly  not  such  as  the  State 


had  a  right  to  expect,  and  gives  strength  to  the  general  assumption  of 
collusion  ;  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  the  State  labors  under  in 
obtaining  evidence  in  all  cases,  it  has  not  been  in  our  power  to  procure 
direct  testimony  establishing  the  fact. 

What  strengthens  the  assumption,  however,  is  the  peculiar  wording  of 
the  Act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  relative  to  the  payment  to  the 
holders  of  the  bonds,  after  detaching  the  coupons  that  may  remain  unpaid,  with- 
out any  special  provision  for  their  return  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds. 
The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  who  suggested  the  detaching  of  the 
coupons.  Did  not  the  agents  exceed  their  agency  in  thus,  as  they  claim, 
returning  the  coupons  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds?  Who  authorized 
them  thus  to  act  ?  If  the  money  had  been  transferred  directly  to  the 
State,  can  any  one  doubt  but  that  the  holders  would  willingly  have  sur- 
rendered both  bonds  and  coupons  for  the  amount  which  they  received, 
as  they  would  not  have  been  due  until  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
and  were  drawing  but  a  small  rate  of  interest?  The  claim,  if  a  valid 
one,  is  good  against  the  General  Government  alone,  as  by  the  Act  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  legalizing  the  bonds  as  vouchers,  the 
whole  matter  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  supported  by  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  of  the  United  States  Senate  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-one,  who  reported  an  amendment  to  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill, 
authorizing  the  allowance  of  the  same  by  the  General  Government,  but 
which  amendment  was  signally  defeated  when  the  history  of  these  cou- 
pons came  to  be  ventilated  on  the  floors  of  Congress.  Why  do  not  the 
claimants  apply  to  the  Courts  for  redress,  as  they  have  been  threatening 
to  do,  for  these  two  years  or  more  ? 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  Court  of  Equity  would 
admit  the  validity  of  the  claim,  at  least  as  against  the  State.  This  claim 
has  been  before  two  Legislatures,  and  rejected  by  both  ;  and  that,  too, 
without,  as  your  committee  think,  any  violation  of  the  faith  or  credit 
of  the  State. 

While  admitting  the  justness  of  the  Slate  issuing  new  bonds  in  lieu 
of  those  issued  after  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-four,  we 
are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  aforesaid  coupons  do  not  constitute  a 
just  and  equitable  claim  against  the  State  of  California. 

(Signed:)  L.  M.  FOl'LKE, 

A.  C.  HENRY. 


MINORITY    REPORT 


OK  TI1K 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOSPITALS 


or 


THE     ASSEMBLY. 


O.    Iff.    CLAYES STATE    7'RINTKR. 


RE  I>  O  K  T. 


Mr  Speaker  : — The  minority  of  your  Committee  on  Hospitals  beg 
leave  to  offer  the  following  report : 

In  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  them  by  the  Assembly  they 
visited,  at  different  periods  of  the  session,  the  various  charitable  institu- 
tions mentioned  in  ••  the  majority"  report,  and  though  concurring  with 
it  in  some  respects,  and  cordially  indorsing  it  in  others,  yet  on  one  point 
we  feel  that  we  must  dissent  in  toto  from  the  conclusion  at  which  "  the 
majority"  have  arrived.  What  we  refer  to  is,  their  verdict  on  the  un- 
healthiness,  and,  per  consequence,  the  unfitness  of  the  localities  of  the 
St ute  Reform  School  at  Marysville,  and  the  Insane  Asylum,  for  all  cura- 
tive purposes. 

And  here  we  confess  that  the  State  of  California  has  been  unhappy  in 
the  selection  of  sites  for  her  public  institutions;  and  this  is  to  be  the 
more  regretted  since  the  State  abounds  in  felicitous  sites,  against  which 
not  a  single  objection  can  be  urged.  The  present  localities  are  wanting 
in  everything  that  pleases  and  interests  the  eye ;  there  is  not  that  alter- 
nation of  hill  and  valley,  that  picturesque  diversity,  that  relieves  the 
dreary  monotony  of  the  prospect.  There  are  other  disadvantages  of 
which  we  might  speak;  but  that  the  localities  of  these  two  institutions 
are  so  unhealthy  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  curative  purposes,  we  do 
not  believe  ;  nor  is  the  evidence  presented  in  "  the  majority"  report  suffi- 
cient,  in  our  opinion,  to  establish  such  a  sweeping  conclusion. 

And  first,  let  us  refer  to  their  description  of  the  locality  of  the  State 
Reform  School  as  given  in  "the  majority"  report.  It  appears  to  us 
they  must  have  made  a  slight  mistake,  and  had  in  view  the  site  of 
some  other  institution,  so  little  does  it  correspond  in  its  topograph- 
ical features  with  the  impression  that  a  thirteen  years'  acquaintance 
with  the  locality  has  left  on  our  mind.  We  have  no  recollection  of 
IB-pools,"  or  pools  of  "  stagnant  water,"  nor  are  there  any  such 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  building.  It  is  true,  that  once  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man,  the  table  ground  on  which  the  institution  stands  was 
covered  with  water  for  a  few  hours — and  but  once  since  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine.  But  if  such  inundations  were  frequent  the  conse- 
quences could  not  be  serious,  as  the  surface  of  the  ground  very  soon  be- 
comes dry,  the  process  being  greatly  facilitated  by  the  porosity  of  the 
soil.  The  "luxuriant  vegetation,"  and  tall  grass,  spoken  of  in  "the 
majority  "  report,  certainly  was  not  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  State 
Reform  School  at  the  time  the  committee  made  their  visit.  In  truth,  it 
was  difficult  to  find  any  vegetation  at  all.  Some  of  the  members,  how- 
ever, using  glasses,  to  them  it  may  have  been  somewhat  magnified,  as 
was  the  "  miasmatic  exhalations"  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the 


same.  The  building  stands  on  a  table  land,  some  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  above  the  alluvial  bottom,  which  in  places  skirt  the  river.  On  the 
latter  ground,  and  also  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  streams,  from  tin- 
foot  hills  to  the  bay,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  a  mild  form  of  fever 
is  found.  But  these  strips  of  land  are  very  narrow,  and  cultivation  is 
rapidly  changing  its  malarious  tendency.  It  is  a  truth  universally  ad- 
mitted by  the  medical  profession,  that  all  virgin  soils,  when  first  up- 
turned to  the  air,  produce  a  condition  of  the  atmosphere  that  generates 
"  fever  and  ague."  But  this  gradually  disappears  under  the  various 
processes  of  farming;  the  agitating  the  soil  causing  the  poisonous  gases 
to  escape,  so  that  after  a  few  years  not  a  trace  of  them  wTill  remain.  As 
free  from  malaria  as  New  England  now  is,  there  was  a  time  when  the 
banks  of  the  Penobscot,  the  Kennebec,  the  Merrimac.  and  the  Connecti- 
cut, were  fruitful  in  "  shakes."  The  same  influence  that  has  forced  this 
arch  enemy  from  its  haunts  on  those  waters  will  be  active  in  its  opera- 
tions in  this  country,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  same  result,  for  the 
laws  of  Nature  are  eternal,  and  are  everywhere  the  same.  We  acknowl- 
edge that  the  State  Beform  School  is  a  failure,  from  what  cause,  or 
causes,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  state;  suffice  it  to  say  that  unhealthi- 
ness  of  site  cannot  be  numbered  as  one  of  them ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  building  may  be  successfully  used  and  occupied  for 
any  sanitary  purpose  the  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  proper. 

As  regards  the  Insane  Asylum,  at  Stockton,  "  the  majority,"  by  com- 
paring the  records  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three  with  those  of  similar  institutions  in  the  East  of  the 
same  years,  have  produced  a  showing  apparently  unfavorable  to  the 
former.  But  let  the  comparison  extend  back  to  eighteen  hundred  ami 
fifty-one,  and  include  the  intervening  years,  and  it  will  show  a  very  dif- 
ferent result.  There  are  sufficient  reasons  why  the  "  exhibit  "  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  should  pre- 
sent a  less  favorable  aspect,  in  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  institution. 
When  your  committee  was  making  its  visit,  in  accompanying  the  Physi- 
cian in  his  round,  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  found  every  aisle. 
passage  way,  and  corridor  crowded  with  mattresses,  on  each  one  of  which 
reclined  some  unfortunate  inmate,  and  this  was  in  addition  to  the  rooms, 
which  were  everywhere  filled  to  repletion.  In  this  condition  of  things 
is  it  wonderful  that  recoveries  are  less  numerous  than  could  be  desired  ': 
that  the  health  bill  is  less  favorable  than  could  be  wished?  It  would  be 
strange,  and  almost  miraculous,  were  it  to  prove  otherwise.  So  confident 
are  we  that  this  "  overcrowding"  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  unfavor- 
able showing  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that  we  feel  assured  if  this  i- 
relieved  a  result  will  follow  that  will  compare  favorably  with  any  similar 
institution  in  the  United  States.  In  view  of  this,  we  recommend  that  a 
portion  of  the  class  of  "incurables"  now  in  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Stock- 
ton, be  removed  from  that  place  to  the  State  Reform  School  building,  near 
Marvsvillc.  after  it  shall  have  been  finished  in  a  proper  manner.  The  re- 
lief thus  afforded  the  institution  will,  in  our  opinion,  render  unnecessary 
the  further  erection  of  buildings  at  present.  We  also  recommend  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Hospital  tax  levied  at  the  lasl  session  till  the  session  of 
the  Legislature  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six;  the  money  arising 
lroin  this  source  to  constitute  a  Fund  to  he  used  for  Hospital  pnrpi 
alone  in  such  manner  M  the  Legislature  may  determine. 
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Its.  Speaker  : 

The  Committee  on  Public  Buildings,  who  were  instructed  through  a 
resolution  of  this  House,  adopted  December  twenty-first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three,  to  obtain  all  information  attainable  with  reference 
to  the  past,  present,  and  future,  bo  far  as  its  construction  is  concerned, 
of  the  new  Capitol  Building,  beg  leave,  in  accordance  with  such  resolu- 
tion, to  report  that  a  contract  was  entered  into  tor  its  construction  on 
September  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  ;  that  the  plans  under 
winch  the  building  ha-  been  and  is  now  progressing  are  those  of  Reuben 
Clark.  Esq.]  that  the  time  that  will  necessarily  intervene,  under  the  ex- 
isting method  of  appropriating  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  work, 
before  the  building  will  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  »State  will 
be  about  twenty  (20)  years — but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Architect,  if  suffi- 
cient mean-  are  provided,  the  building  may  be  used  for  all  the  purposes 
the  State  requires  in  three  •'!  i  years;  and  the  Architect  further  gives  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  the  issuance  of  one  million  ($1,000,000)  of  bonds  would 
insure  the  above  result,  and  finish  the  entire  building,  with  all  the  im- 
provement- recommended  by  your  Committee,  thereby  saving  a  large 
amount  in  salaries,  which  would  otherwise  be  entailed  upon  the  State 
Your  Committee  would  also  state  that  they  find  the  amount  of  warrants 
drawn,  up  to  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  ami  sixty  four,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work,  amount  to  one  hundred  ami  ninety-nine  thousand 
and  thirty-five  dollar.-  and  ninety-four  cents.  ($199,035  94.)  while  the 
amount  actually  expended  on  the  work  up  to  the  same  date.  lo  be  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
ami  ninety-four  cents,  ($144,725  94,);  they  also  find  that  the  State  i- 
DOW  paying  a  rental  for  its  various  purposes  amounting  to  at  preseiil 
thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars,  ($13,316  00,);  this 
sum,  multiplied  by  the  number  seventeen,  which  is  the  difference  in 
re  that  the  State  will,  under  existing  circumstances,  and  the  number 
under  which  she  may  have  the  use  of  her  Capitol,  will  amount  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  dol- 
lar-. ($226,372  00.)  Your  Committee,  in  company  with  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Architect.  Mr.  Reuben  Clark,  personally  inspected  everj 
portion  of  the  Capitol  Building,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  constructed. 
and,  as  well  as  they  are  COmp  iudge  of  such  matter-,  the  work  is 


most  completely  and  thor  lone,  while  none  but  the  i 

rials  are  permitted  to  enter  into  the  structure.  A  most  perfect  and  en- 
during foundation  has  been  laid,  such  as  in  fact  capable,  but 
which  ought  and  doubtless  will  sustain  a  superstructure  worthy  of  it  and 

the  great  State  of  California.  They  would  also  state,  that  they  exam- 
ined with  a  careful  minuteness  a  species  of  what  is  called  freestone,  but 
more  properly  a  compact  of  sandstone,  which,  while  it  appears  suscepti- 
ble of  a  high  finish  at  a  more  reasonable  or  less  cost  than  granite,  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  present  a  more  handsome  appearance 
than  the  latter  material.  They  were  informed  by  the  Architect  that  it 
was  obtained  from  some  portion  of  Yolo  County,  and  that  In-  i  the  Archi- 

:  had  taken   the   quarry  up  in  the  name  of  the  State,  for  its   u 
Your  Committee  do  not  desire  to  recommend  its  use,  however,  until  the 
opinions  of  more  competent  persons  are  obtained  as  to  its  titness  in  the 
construction  of  [y  and  important  a  work   a.s    the   State   Capitol 

Building.     .Mr.  Clark  suggested  the  use  of  a  lire-proof  substance  in 

-traction  of  the  ti  .  in  place  of  wood  or  other  perishable   and 

inflammable  material.  The  use  of  a  material  that  would  in  any  way 
endanger  a  building  of  this  character,  your  Committee  of  course 
is  not  to  be  entertained;  they  therefore  recommend  that  none  such  be 
permitted  lo  enter  into  any  of  its  exposed  or  permanent  parts.  Another 
suggestion,  also,  was  as  to  the  best,  healthiest,  and  most  economical 
method  of  artificially  heating  the  interior.  Your  Committee  were  in- 
formed by  the  Architect  that  the  building,  if  not  interrupted,  will  soon 
have  advanced  to  a  condition  when  it  will  be  accessary  fir  him  to  know 
as  to  the  premises,  as  some  necessary  modification  in  the  construction 
will  have  to  be  made,  in  conformity  with  the  material  and  method  cou- 
elud<  I  From  a  partial  knowledge  on  the  subject    of  i 

your  Committee,  and  from  all  information  attainable,  we  unhesitatingly 
yield  our  preference  to  steam,  as  combining  the  best  known  agents 
the  purpose  of  heating    large   buildings.     They  therefore  would  recom- 
mend its  An»st  approved  application. 

Finally,  your  Committee  would  recommend  that    no  illiberal  or  parsi- 
monious spirit  of  economy  be  permitted  to  rule  or  enter  into  the  man- 
ruction  of  this  work,  but  that  it  •   .  ople 
<l"-irc,  an  honor  to  the  E 
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standing  Committee  of  tft*  fmw  on  ftate  gri.son. 


FRANCIS  TUKEY,  Chairman of  Sacramento. 

A.  WILEY of  Humboldt. 

J.  D.  PRATT of  Placer. 

J.  W.  RULE  of  Nevada. 

T.  W.  McCOLLIAM of  San  Francisco. 

S.  JOHNSON  of  Marin. 

A.  DEVOE of  Santa  Cruz. 


RE  P  O  K  T. 


Mr.  Speaker  : — In  the  performance  of  the  duty  assigned  them,  your 
committee  visited  the  State  Prison  in  the  month  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  in  company  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  State.  "We  had  ample  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine every  portion  of  the  buildings  and  condition  of  the  prisoners. 

Your  committee  desire  to  express  their  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
manner  in  which  ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Chellis — who  has  had  the 
chief  management  of  the  Prison  for  the  past  two  years — has  conducted 
the  same  ;  also,  to  express  their  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
books  of  the  institution  are  now  and  have  been  kept  for  the  past  two 
years ;  also,  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Prison,  showing  great 
ability  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  Visiting  Physician,  Doctor  Stillman. 

The  location  of  the  Prison  at  Point  San  Quentin  is  both  healthful  and 
beautiful,  being  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  about  twelve  miles  north- 
erly from  San  Francisco.  It  seems  to  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise quantity  of  land  belonging  to  the  State  at  this  place,  or  the  title  to 
the  same.     The  report  of  the  Senate  committee  says : 

"  COST    OF   LAND. 


Bought  of  R.  R.  Buckelew.  twenty  acres 810,000  00 

Archibald  Woods,  sixteen  acres 40,000  00 

John  Center,  same  land 12,000  00 

Paid  into  Court  for  land  condemned 17,000  00 


Total 879,000 


"  TITLES, 

•  To  first  twenty  acres,  good  j  grant  on  file  in  United  States  Surveyor- 
GeneraTa  office  in  Ban  Prancieco.  Deed  to  John  Bigler,  for  the  State  of 
California;  on  record  in  Marin   County  Recorder's  office.     Deed  of  A. 

W 1-  conveyed  no  title.     Deed  of  John  Center  good,  but  not  on  record 

in  Marin  County,  nor  on  file  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.     Land 
condemned,  still  in  Court,  and  money  also. 


6 

"The  officers  of  the  State  have  lately  been  ejected  from  the  forty  acres 
of  ground  west  of  the  Prison  walls  (the  line  running  within  twelve  feet 
of  them)  by  Mr.  Sims,  holding  under  a  patent  from  the  State,  granted  to 
J.  ¥.  McCauley. 

"A  judgment  for  damages  has  been  obtained  against  Mr.  Chellis,  War- 
den of  the  Prison,  for  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  and  his  private 
property  is  levied  on  and  to  be  sold.  Eelief  should  at  once  be  afforded 
him." 

EXTENT    OF    GROUNDS    INCLOSED   BY    WTALL. 

Height  of  wall,  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet;  lower  portion, 
from  six  to  twelve  feet,  of  stone;  upper  portion,  of  brick.  The  area  of 
ground  inclosed  is  about  five  acres. 

BUILDINGS   INSIDE    OP   WALLS. 

Prison  Building,  (of  Stone) — Length,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet; 
width,  twenty-eight  feet;  height, about  twenty  feet,  (two  stories;)  thick- 
ness of  wall,  two  and  ten  twelfths  feet. 

Office  of  Turnkey  and  Lieutenant  of  Guards  (Brick  Building) — Length, 
forty  feet;  width,  twenty  feet;  height,  about  twenty-four  feet,  (two 
stories.) 

"  County  Jail"  (Brick  Prison) — Length,  forty  feet;  width,  thirty-six 
feet.     Basement  of  heavy  stone  masonry — two  stories  above,  of  brick. 

Tailor  Shoj),  adjoining  Jail  (of  Brick) — Length,  one  hundred  and  two 
and  one  half  feet;  width,  thirty-six  feet;  height,  two  stories,  (about 
eighteen  feet. 

Dining  Room  and  Kitchen,  adjoining  Tailor  Shop,  and  in  line  with  both  last 
named  buildings,  (of  Brick) — Length,  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet  ; 
width,  thirty-six  feet ;  height,  one  story. 

Blacksmith,  Cooper,  and  Carpenter  Shojys,  (of  Brick) — In  one  building, 
attached  on  west  side  against  basement  of  three  last  named  buildings. 
Length,  four  hundred  and  three  and  one  half  feet;  width,  thirty  feel  : 
height,  one  story. 

Laundry,  (of  Brick) — Length,  thirty-six  feet;  depth,  twenty-nine  feet; 
height,  one  stoiy. 

Machint  Shop,  (of  Brick) — Now  being  converted  into  shape  to  manu- 
facture harness,  whips,  and  saddlery.  Length,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet;  width,  eighty  feet;  height,  about  thirty  feet.  Two  small  rooms 
projecting  en  west  side,  about  ten  feet  square,  each. 

BUILDINGS    OUTSIDE   OF    PRISON    WALLS. 

Main  Building,  Officers1  Quarters,  (of  Brick) — Front,  fifty-three  feetj 
depth,  forty-one  feet  :  height,  two  stories. 

Dining  Room  mid  Kitchen, (of  Brick) — Attached  in  the  hist  earned  build- 
ing.     Length,  sixty-three  feet  ;    width,  twenty  feet  ;   height,  one  story. 

Clerk's  and  Commissary's  Office,  i  of  Brick) — Length,  fifty-two  feetj 
width,  thirty-two  feet;  height,  basement   and  one  story.     (Basement, 

-tol.. 

linn,  i  of  Wood  — Length,  fifty  feet  •.  width,  forty  feet. 
Slaughter-house-—  Small  wood  building. 

Woodsheds,  (of  Wood)—' One  inside,  about  twenty  feet  square;  one  out- 
side,  length,  sixty   feet,  one  story. 

Guards1  Towers,  (of  Stont  < — Five,    small.) 


Land  Inclosed — One  field,  (pasture,)  about  fifty  acres;  one  garden, 
about  four  acres ;  one  poultry  yard,  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre. 

Building  over  West  Gate,  (of  Brick) — Length,  about  thirty  feet ;  height, 
two  stories. 

"We  herewith  present  as  accurate  an  account  of  the  appropriations  of 
past  years  as  we  can  obtain  from  the  reports  of  the  Controller  and  Treas- 
urer of  State : 


,375  00 


Year  ending  June  ZOth,  1852. 

Salary  of  Inspectors , 

Tear  ending  June  2>0th,  1853. 


Land  of  Buckelew $10,000  00 

Salary  of  Inspectors  and  Commissioners 6,967  79 


Year  ending  June  30th,  1854. 

For  erecting  Prison $135,000  00 

Salary  of  Commissioners 1,003  33 


Year  ending  June  30th,   1855. 

Salary  of  Inspectors $7,293  33 

Extra  work  on  Prison 10,535  90 


Year  ending  June  oQth,  1856. 

Salary  of  Inspectors $100  00 

Salary  of  Directors 10,074  93 

Labor  and  material 172,906  56 

Purchase  of  property 47,447  70 

Attaches 52,2:")  1  15 

Temporary  support 15,000  00 

Supplies  and  materials 32,000  00 

Paid  lessee  (Bstell) 40,000  00 

Lieutenant-Governor,  as   member  of  Board  of 

Commissioners 260  00 

Expenses  of  Board  of  Commissioners 100  00 


Year  ending  June  30th,  1857. 

Salaries  of  Directors 16,416  66 

Paid  Lessee    Bstell) 75,900  00 

Salaries  of  Directors,  <-u- 200  00 

Contingent  expenses  of  Commissioners 100  OU 

Relief  of  State  Prison,  paid  Bstell 5,000  00 


Pi  -//•  <  nding  June  30$,   1 E 

Salaries  of  Directors $790  v" 

Bstell) 90,000  00 

Temporary  government 19.000  00 


,375  00 


16,967  79 


136,003  33 


17,829  23 


370,174  14 


S6.716  (JO 


Expenses  of  Prison 829,302  50 

Preparing  plans,  etc 2,796  00 

Brown,  for  supplies 10,111  00 


Year  ending  June  SOth,  1859. 

Support  of  Prison §49,700  00 

Salaryof  Directors 2,700  00 

Fees  paid  Counsel 700  00 

Judgment — McCauley  vs.  Weller 17,654  20 


Tear  ending  June,  1860. 

Support  of  Prison 880  00 

Salaries  of  Directors 2,690  00 

For  Prison  Library 373  19 

Eesident  Director,  (Walkup) 2,230  00 


Year  ending  June  SOth,  1861. 

Support  of  Prison 872,938  90 

Cancellation  of  Contract 275,000  00 


Year  ending  June  dOth,  1862. 

Support  of  Prison 823,439  12 

John  Center— Property 12,000  00 


Year  ending  June  SOth,  1863. 
Support  of  Prison 886,335 


Total 


8143,250  30 


70,754  20 


5,373  19 


347,838  90 


35,439  12 


86,335  88 


81,320,157  75 


COST    OF   LAND. 


Bought  of  R,  R.  Buckele-w,  twenty  acres 810,000  00 

Archibald  Woods,  sixteen  acres  40.000  00 

John  Center,  same  land 12^000  00 

Paid  into  Court  for  land  condemned 17,000  00 

Total 


879,000  00 


As  near  as  the  committee  can  judge,  tin- present  value  of  the  buildings 
and  other  improvements  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Sere,  then,  we  have  an  institution  which  has  cost  this  State  one  mil- 
lion four  hundred  thousand  dollar-  ($1,400,000,)  whieh  to-day  has  tWO 
law  suitfl  hanging  over  it.  and  its  whole  value  at  the  outside  is  not  more 
than  ten  (10)  per  cont  of  its  cost. 


The  Directors  have  been  preparing  an  estimate  of  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  erect  another  building,  put  an  additional  story  upon  the  present 
one,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  separate  cells.  For  this  purpose  they 
ask  an  appropriation  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars.  An  appropria- 
tion of  twenty  thousand  dollars  (report  of  Committee  on  State  Prison  for 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  page  five,)  for  the  same  purpose  was 
asked  for  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  Legislature  refused 
to  make  it. 

A  State  Prison  should  be  a  place  for  the  confinement  and  reformation  of 
prisoners.  This  place  at  San  Quentin  is  neither.  It  is  a  corral  inside  of 
four  brick  walls,  where  two  hundred  and  fifty  young  and  inefficient  men 
are  educated  in  crime  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  older  ones ;  it  is  a  School 
for  crime;  a  disgrace  to  the  State,  to  civilization,  and  Christianity; 
and  such  it  will  always  be  while  the  present  system  of  government  or 
buildings  are  adhered  to. 

Ages  of  Prisoners. 


Age. 

Number. 

Age. 

Number. 

28 
120 

67 

47 

152 

12 

125 

Total 

Classification  of  Crime. 


Character. 


Number. 


Character. 


Number. 


Murder. 

Murder,  Second  Degree 

Manslaughter , 

Assault  with  intent  to  kill.... 
Assault  with  deadly  weapon. 

Mayhem 

Rape 

Assault  with  intent  to  rape.., 

Crime  against  nature 

Bobbery 

Assault  with  intent  to  rob.... 

Burgl  ar  y 

Attempt  to  commit  burglary 

Anon , 


9 

79 

39 

31 

4 

3 

11 

8 

3 

51 

6 

75 

2 

9 


Attempt  to  commit  arson 

Forgery  

Perjury 

Embezzlement 

Counterfeiting 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Breaking  jail 

Felony 

Grand  larceny 

Attempt  to  commit  grand  larceny. 
No  charge  specified 


Total. 


4 
2 
1 
1 
204 
1 
1 
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Occupation   when  Sentenced. 


Occupation. 

Number. 

Occupation. 

Number. 

1 

9 
6 
4 
2 
3 
1 

28 
1 
4 

16 
1 

10 
2 
1 

18 

1 

1 

305 

3 

14 
2 
6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

9 

35 

1 

2 

1 

Clerks 

2 

2 

9 

1 

Gilder 

1 

1 

10 

5 

2 

15 

3 

Total 

551 

Of  the  past  we  need  not  speak.  The  numerous  escapes,  the  various 
outbreaks,  the  scenes  of  danger  and  terror,  and  the  great  loss  of  life  that 
have  frequently  startled  the  people  of  the  State,  are  too  recent  and  well 
known  to  require  more  than  simple  mention.  Entering  through  two 
strong  and  well  guarded  gates,  we  found  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  pris- 
oners. Three  or  four  hundred  were  at  large,  for  the  most  part  lounging 
listlessly  about,  a  few  gathered  in  groups  for  conversation,  some  playing 
games;  here  and  there  a  Spaniard  knitting  or  braiding  a  hair  sinch  or 
bridle-rein,  and  three  or  four  with  a  book. 

In  the  tailors'  shop  some  thirty  or  forty  were  at  work  ;  as  many  more 
in  the  6hoe  shop;  twenty-five  or  thirty  in  the  coopers'  shop ;  a  dozen  in 
the  blacksmiths' shop.  These  were  working  for  contractors,  al  thirty  or 
fifty  cents  a  day.  A  few  were  engaged  in  the  laundry  and  in  the  various 
shops  belonging  to  the  State;  a  few  more  busied  about  the  necessary 
repairs  for  the  Prison  itself;  and  about  one  hundred  in  the  sanitary  work 
of  the  Prison. 

On  the  hills  around,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  Prison,  were  the  guard, 
with  their  cannon  and  rifles.  At  night  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  of 
the  prisoners  are  lodged  in  cells,  (six  feet  wide,  ten  feel  Long,)  four  in 
each  cell,  in  the  second  story  of  the  stone  building  of -olid  masonry, 
securely  fastened.  <>n  the  ground  floor,  Room  A,  thirty-five  Mexicans 
and  [ndians  are  fastened ;  in  Room  1,  twenty-three  negroes;  in  Room  2, 

thirty  five  whites;  in  Ro '■>.  thirty-eight  whites;  in  Room  L,  thirty- 
five  Mexicans;  in  Room  •">.  thirty-live  whites;  in  Room  6,  fifty-four  Chi- 
nese, [n  another  building,  called  the  New  Prison,  in  the  room  named 
the  County  Jail,  (because  the  prisoners  of  .Marin  County  were  formerly 
confined  there,)  were  thirty  whites;  in  Room  D,  thirty-two  whites;  in 
B ii  E,  thirty-one  whites j  in  the   Hospital,  eleven ;  in  the  Female  De- 
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partment,  three.  None  of  these  rooms,  except  the  forty-eight  cells  first 
mentioned,  can  be  called  secure. 

It  is  ouly  by  the  ceaseless  vigilance  of  the  guard  during  every  hour  of 
the  night,  watching  for  the  least  noise,  and  demanding  instant  silence 
upon  peril  of  death,  that  their  escape  can  he  prevented.  It  is  a  shame 
to  a  great  and  wealthy  State  to  lack  so  thoroughly  the  first  requisite  of 
a  prison — security  ;  and  as  security  depends  largely  upon  isolation,  as 
all  experience  proves,  there  should  he  separate  cells  for  each  prisoner. 
And  as  far  as  possible,  their  judgment  is,  the  prisoners  should  he  worked 
within  the  walls. 

After  security,  the  second  object  or  purpose  of  a  prison  should  be  the 
reformation  of  the  criminals.  And  here  the  first  requisite  is  occupation 
— industry.  The  two  fruitful  sources  of  insubordination  and  outbreaks 
are  idleness,  and  means  of  communication.  To  these  may  be  traced  all 
the  horrors  of  past  insurrections  within  the  Prison. 

The  next  requisite  for  reformation  is  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
In  this  direction  very  little  has  thus  far  been  accomplished.  The  neigh- 
boring clergy  have  preached  occasionally,  and  a  few  volumes  are  in  the 
library. 

A  person  combining  the  offices  of  teacher  and  preacher  should  be  em- 
ployed by  the  State.  Experience  has  proved  that  such  a  person  attached 
to  the  Prison  has  always  been  a  benefit  to  the  criminals  and  a  great  sav- 
ing to  the  State.  Many  a  young  man,  if  properly  advised  and  cared  for 
while  in  the  Prison,  would,  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  return  to 
his  friends,  and  become  an  ornament  to  society.  Your  committee  are 
aware  that  there  are  many  young  men  confined  therein  who,  if  they 
could  have  some  one  to  consult  with,  and  have  communication  with 
their  friends,  would  be  able  to  show  that  they  were  innocent  of  crime. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  annual  report  of  Attorney-General 
Frank  Pixley,  is  worthy  of  consideration  on  tins  point  : 

"  We  have  in  the  Prison  about  six  hundred  convicts.  From  inquiries 
among  prisoners,  information  from  outside  sources,  and  facts  given  me 
by  the  officers  resident  at  the  Prison.  I  am  convinced  that  a  very  consid- 
erable  Dumber  of  these  oonvicts  ought  to  be  discharged  from  confinement, 
and  that  an  act  of  legislative  clemency,  (after  careful  examination  of 
foots,)  releasing  such  prisoners  as  may  be  entitled  to  the  mitigation  of 
their  punishment,  would  be  of  advantage  to  them  and  of  profit  to  the 
State  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

"There  are  prisoners  in  San  Quentin  who  have  outlived  the  memory 
of  friends,  too  pom'  to  publish  their  petitions  for  pardon,  and  to  whom 
the  pardoning  power  of  the  Executive  is  not  likely  to  do  full  and  impar- 
tial justice  i our  experience  in  this  respect  has  already  doubtless  con- 
vinced you  that  political  influence,  efforts  of  friends,  and  assistance  of 
paid  Attorneys.  i>  often  brought  to  hcai-  for  those  prisoners  not  most 
likely  to  be  cut  it  led  to  a  pardon. 

••  I  would  Buggesl  that  the  Legislature  appoint  aJoinl  Committee  of 
the  two  Souses  to  visit  the  Prison,  examine  the  commitments,  converse 

with  the  prisoner-,  harn  all  t  he  facts  within  their  reach,  and  when  inform- 
ed, introduce  an  A't  such  as  policy,  justice,  and  humanity  may  dictate; 
the  effect  of  which  action,  I  am  OOnVinced,  WOUld  he  mOSt   healthful  upon 

the  prisoners  left  in  custody.  They  will  feel  that  they  had  not  been  en- 
tirely forgo  tt  on,  ami  won  hi  hope  that  by  good  conduct  they  might  in  time 
become  the  recipients  of  a  similar  favor. 
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"  This  suggestion  met  with  but  little  favor,  and  no  action  was  taken  upon 
it.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  not  a  few  persons  in  public  life  who  fear  that 
anything  like  sympathy  for  a  prisoner  is  proof  of  their  sympathy  with 
crime,  and  that  they  illustrate  their  own  very  superior  claims  to  virtue 
by  ignoring  assistance  to  the  unfortunate.  Many  I  found  who  had  only 
a  sneer  or  a  smile  for  the  mistaken  interest  I  exhibited  for  convicts. 

'•Again  I  recommend  through  your  Excellency  to  the  Legislature  that 
this  subject  is  worthy  of  consideration.  1  am  convinced  there  are  men 
in  the  State  Prison  who  are  innocent  of  crime;  there  are  many  who 
have  been  barbarously  punished  by  the  length  of  term  imposed;  there 
are  many  who,  having  committed  a  first  offence,  might  be  restored  to 
society  by  the  exercise  of  judicious  clemency. 

••  1  renew  the  suggestion  of  the  appointment  of  a  Legislative  Commit- 
tee as  involving  considerations  of  justice  and  humanity." 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Stillman,  the  Visiting 
Physician  at  the  State  Prison,  will  also  show  that  such  a  man  may  be 
useful  to  the  State  : 

"  This  may  not  be  the  place,  and  I  may  not  be  the  proper  officer,  to 
refer  to  the  moral  bearings  of  our  present  s}~stem  of  prison  discipline — a 
system  for  which  the  Legislature  of  the  State  is  alone  responsible.  The 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  society  claims  the  right  to  deprive  a 
criminal  of  his  liberty  is  violated  when,  in  addition  to  depriving  him  of 
his  liberty,  it  surrounds  him  with  conditions  that  make  him  tenfold 
more  dangerous  when  he  is  again  set  at  liberty.  It  has  converted  an 
offender  of  one  law  into  a  wretch,  who,  bjT  constant  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  most  desperate  criminals,  is  prepared  to  violate  all  law.  He 
carries  with  him  a  conviction  that  society  has  done  him  a  greater  wrong 
than  he  ever  perpetrated  upon  society.  There  is  hardly  a  traveller 
robbed  on  the  highway,  or  a  daring  act  of  burglary  perpetrated  in  the 
State,  but  some  graduate  of  our  State  Prison  is  not  found  to  be  the 
master  spirit.  There  they  have  learned  each  other  well,  and  they  know 
whom  to  trust.  When  a  dangerous  man  is  discharged,  his  band  are 
ready  to  receive  him,  or  he  goes  at  once  to  their  haunt,  of  which  he  has 
been  well  informed.  But  alas  !  for  the  poor  prisoner  whom  not  even  the 
brutalizing  influences  of  such  associations,  the  withering  blight  of  the 
cold  world's  scorn  following  him  everywhere,  could  make  a  professional 
thief  of.  If  despair  and  revenge  do  not  make  a  highwayman  of  him,  it 
is  because  he  is  too  great  a  coward,  or  a  better  man  than  the  majority  of 
mankind. 

>;  In  all  our  large  Eastern  States  there  are  associations  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  prisoner,  to  encourage  him  in  the  way  of  reformation,  and 
to  furnish  him  the  opportunity  tO  lead  a  useful  life.  There  are  many 
very  intelligent  and  well  meaning  men  whom  unfortunate  passion  has 
Consigned  tO  Prison.  The  labors  of  these  philanthropic  societies  save 
many  BUOh  from  utter  ruin.  Here  we  have  DO  BUoh  society;  to  the  in- 
mates of  our  State  Prison,  when  their  terms  of  confinement  expire, 
there  i>  no  shrine  of  refuge — 'the earth  beneath  them  is  of  iron,  and  the 

sky  above  is  hras>.'      I   have    given  serious  offence  to  a  Christian  gentle- 
man for  trying  to  aid  a  prisoner,  whose  term  <^\'  four  years  had  been 
completed,  and  hi>  conducl  and  evidences  of  future  good  conduct  had 
i  satisfactory,  by  soliciting  for  him  the  opportunity  to  work  his  pas- 

from  the  State,  and  reach  those  friends  who  knew  him  in  hi*  better 
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days.     How  we  abominate  unsuccessful  crime !     May  God  not  deal  with  us 
as  we  deal  with  His  unfortunates?" 

Your  committee  earnestly  recommend  the  immediate  employment  of 
such  a  person,  aud  an  appropriation  to  purchase  a  suitable  library  for 
the  prisoners.  In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  a  system  of  rewards 
should  be  established,  giving  to  the  prisoners,  as  a  capital  to  start  upon, 
all  his  previous  good  character,  all  the  palliating  and  mitigating  circum- 
stances of  the  offence  of  which  he  is  convicted,  and  adding  to  this  credit 
for  his  industry  and  good  conduct  within  the  Prison,  and  in  the  ratio  of 
these  let  his  term  be  shortened. 

The  third  requisite  is  discipline.  Towards  this  very  little  advance  can 
be  made  while  so  many  are  idle  during  the  day.  and  herded  together  for 
the  night. 

Another  want  of  the  prisoners  is  good  and  uniform  clothing.  In  her 
poverty  and  economy  the  State  has  thus  far  furnished  barely  enough  of 
bedding  for  comfort,  and  of  clothing  only  shoes,  trousers,  shirts,  and  caps, 
have  been  provided.  The  caps  have  been  almost  universally  refused  and 
rejected. 

For  coats  and  other  garments,  prisoners  depend  upon  what  they 
brought  with  them,  or  what  they  can  barter  for  with  one  another,  with 
contractors,  and  visitors.  The  appearance  they  pi-esent  is  extremely  varie- 
gated, and  frequently  exceedingly  dilapidated  as  to  their  outer  garments  ; 
many  are  literally  in  rags;  the  regulation  uniform  is  much  needed. 

Next  to  the  separate  confinement  of  prisoners,  your  committee  are  of 
the  opinion  that  nothing  adds  more  to  discipline  than  a  uniform,  and 
the}-  recommend  the  adoption  of  one  for  all  the  prisoners,  thereby  in  a 
great  measure  preventing  escapes,  and  rendering  recapture  more  easy 
and  certain.  This  uniform  could  be  cheap,  and  be  manufactured  within 
the  Prison  walls.  A  small  amount  of  machinery  would  he  sufficient,  not 
only  to  furnish  all  the  clothing  and  blankets  for  the  prisoners  themsel 
but  as  well  those  articles  for  other  public  institutions  of  the  State  for 
which  large  appropriations  are  annually  demanded.  The  cost  of  the 
machinery  would  be  saved  to  the  State  in  one  year,  nor  would  it  inter- 
fere with  any  branch  of  industrial  labor. 

The  Directors  arc  now  paying  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  a  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water.  The  works  can  be  purchased,  and  this  ought  to  be 
done  at  once. 

V"iir  committee  protest  against  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  or  the 
letting  them  out  to  capitalists  at  a  low  figure  ("thirty  cents  per  da}*)  to  be 
employed  in  any  of  the  classes  of  mechanical  labor  thai  will  interfere  with 
our  own  mechanics.  The  education  and  employment  of  Chinamen  as 
tailors,  hoot  and  shoemakers,  harness  makers,  etc.,  against  the  inter 
of  the  mechanics  of  this  State  is  wrong.  Men  who  pay  State,  county,  and 
city  taxes,  besides  this,  have  to  pay  city,  county.  State  and  United  States 
licenses,  and  also  a  United  States  tax  or  per  cent  on  all  their  manufac- 
tures, cannot  compete  against  such  labor,  and  it  would  he  better  for  the 
State  to  maintain  them  in  idleness  at  their  present  cost  (say  fifty  thou- 
sand d«>ll  ai--  a  year  than  to  pul  such  labor  in  competition  with  any  branch 
of  industrial  labor.  .Many  of  the  contractors  have  failed  to  pay  the  State, 
and  large  -urns  of  money  are  now  due  from  them,  and  a  Claim  18  made 
net  the  State  for  the  large  brick  building  (Tbos.  Ogg  Shaw  building) 
built  by  one  of  them  inside  the  Prison  walls. 

Y'-ur  committee,  however,  are  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  all  the 

prisoner-,  and  believe,  with    their  knowledge  of  other    Prisons   in  other 
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States,  that  no  system  is  perfect  unless  it  is  self-supporting;  and  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  labor  is  so  scarce,  they  do  believe  that  the  Prison  can  be 
made  not  onl}*  self-supporting,  but  a  source  of  income.  It  appears  to  be 
conceded  by  all  parties  that  to  secure  either  of  the  objects  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  Prison,  viz  :  confinement,  discipline,  or  reformation, 
or  to  make  the  prisoners  pa}*  their  own  expenses,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
build  other  and  more  suitable  buildings  ;  that  they  must  be  built  of  stone 
is  also  conceded;  and  the  question  here  arises,  whether  it  is  cheaper  to 
carry  the  stone  to  San  Quentin  and  build  buildings  on  land  without  title, 
or  carry  the  prisoners  to  a  stone  quarry  where  the  title  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned ?  Your  committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Prison  at  San 
Quentin  be  used  for  a  House  of  Correction,  or  a  place  where  the  young, 
or  where  those  who  are  sentenced  for  short  terms,  or  who  commit  milder 
offences,  may  be  confined ;  and  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  select 
and  purchase  a  site  for  a  State  Prison  where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land 
can  be  purchased  with  a  good  title,  with  a  granite,  marble,  or  sandstone 
quarry,  and  with  water  power  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  where 
the  prisoners  can  be  employed  to  build  a  proper  building  for  confinement, 
with  separate  cells  for  each  prisoner,  where  discipline  can  be  enforced, 
and  where  they  can  be  employed  for  all  time  on  stone,  or  such  other 
labor  as  will  not  interfere  with  our  own  mechanics,  and  will  produce  an 
income  to  the  State.  The  entire  cost  of  a  good  building  may  be  saved 
to  the  State  in  ten  years  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  guards  and 
other  officers.  The  Legislature  (Statutes  of  1858.  page  259,)  appropri- 
ated seventy-five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a  site,  and  for 
building  a  Branch  State  Prison.  ]Xo  Prison  was  built,  but  the  records 
show  that  from  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  spent  at  San 
Quentin  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  and  ninety-one  dollars 
and  fifty-nine  cents.  (3689,091  59,)  allowing  fifty  thousand  dollars  per 
year  as  the  fair  average  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution.  Six  years 
will  be  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  (8300,000,)  leaving  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  thousand  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  fifty-nine  cents. 
i  $389,091  59,)  which  has  been  wasted  in  law  suits,  land  titles,  new  build- 
ings, and  additions  to  old  buildings,  and  now  there  is  not  a  building  at 
San  Quentin  which  is  properly  adapted  to  prison  purposes,  except  the 
Hospital,  and  that  is  far  from  being  perfect. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

FKANCIS  TUKEY,  Chairman. 


MAJORITY  REPORT 


OF    THE 


(Kommiite  qu  State  ffrsptab 


OF  THE 


ASSEMBLY. 


0.    M.    CLATES STATE   PRINTER. 


Assembly  Chamber,  ) 

March  16th.  1864.  j 

Mr.  Speaker: — Your  Committee  on  State  Hospitals,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  duty  to  examine  the  State  Keform  School  at  Marysville,  the 
Industrial  School  at  San  Francisco,  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Stockton, 
the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum  in  San  Francisco,  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylums  in  San  Francisco,  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  the 
Ladies'  Protection  and  Eelief  Society,  the  Sailors'  Home,  and  the  Home 
of  the  Inebriate,  also  of  San  Francisco,  have  visited  the  same,  and  most 
respectfully  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report  upon  their  present 
condition  and  the  necessary  changes  required  for  them  to  accomplish 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  the  largest  number  of  the  unfortunate 
human  beings  who  are  and  may  become  subjects  of  these  institutions. 

BUFFUM,  Chairman. 


EEPORT. 


STATE   REFORM    SCHOOL. 


Knowing  the  necessity  of  and  the  benefits  that  may  be  derived  from 
the  various  Hospitals  and  Asylums  in  the  State,  (if  properly  conducted,) 
and  the  many  charges  that  have  been  made  against  the  location  and 
management  of  the  same,  your  committee  determined,  before  entering 
upon  their  arduous  task,  to  make  a  fair,  impartial,  yet  a  diligent  investi- 
gation into  the  sanitary  condition,  as  well  as  the  external  and  internal 
management  and  working  of  each  of  the  aforesaid  institutions,  and  point 
out  any  defects  and  recommend  such  changes  as  to  us  should  appear  most 
expedient  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  and  the  welfare  of  all  who 
are  and  who  may  hereafter  become  inmates  of  either  of  these  institu- 
tions; therefore,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  your  committee  visited  the  Reform  School,  which  we  found 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Feather  River,  about  eight  miles  from 
Marvsville.  on  the  low  plains,  which  are  frequently  covered  with  water 
during  the  wet  season  of  the  year,  which  settles  and  forms  cesspools, 
around  which  a  rank  vegetation  springs  up  and  soon  commences  to  de- 
cay,  which,  together  with  the  evaporation  of  the  stagnant  water,  creates 
a  malaria  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  causing  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  section  of  country  to  resort  to  anti-bilious  remedies 
to  prevent  frequent  attacks  of  intermittent  fevers,  which  ever  prevail  in 
localities.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  shows  that  during 
the  last  eighteen  months  there  has  been  expended  for  medicines  alone, 
the  Mini  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars,  which  amounts  to  eleven 
dollar-  worth  for  each  boy  which  is  reported  to  be  in  good  health.  The 
report  also  -hows  that  three  hundred  and  eight}'  dollars  have  been  paid 
dui'  -une  time  for  medical  advice  for  these  boys,  which,  together 

with  the  mm  for  medicine,  amounts  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-three 
dollars,  or  twenty-eight  dollars  for  each  healthy  child  in  the  institution, 
which  fact  should  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  State  Reform  School  is  bad. 

Tie-  building  is  a  magnificenl  structure,  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet  long  by  from  forty-five  to  Bixty-five  wide,  and  three  stories  high, 
containing  sufficient  room,  when  complete,  to  accommodate  from  one 
hundred  and  <>venty-tive  to  two  hundred  pupils,  besides  the  officers  and 
Teachers. 
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The  children,  eighteen  in  number,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  appeared 
well  contented  with  their  home. 

The  institution  was  in  a  cleanly  condition,  and  to  all  appearance  well 
kept  by  the  officers  of  the  same.  We  therefore  have  nothing  to  say 
against  their  management;  but  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  they  de- 
serve much  praise  for  their  untiring  tenacity  to  keep  up  an  appearance 
of  an  institution.  On  examination  of  their  commitments  it  was  found 
that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  there  by  request  of  their  parents 
and  friends ;  while  a  small  proportion  were  committed  for  petit  larceny. 
We  therefore  believe  that  most  of  these  boys,  who  have  no  homes  of  their 
own,  could  readily  find  good  familes  who  are  in  want  of  just  such  help, 
and  who  would  gladly  give  them  good  comfortable  homes  if  permitted 
to  do  so. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Trustees  it  will  be  seen  that  the  salaries 
of  the  officers  and  servants  of  this  State  institution,  for  the  year  ending 
December,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  six 
thousand  three  hundred  forty-five  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents,  over  and 
above  their  living  for  themselves  and  families,  which  will  swell  the  sum  to 
about  nine  or  ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  which,  together  with  the 
cost  of  medicine,  food,  and  clothingfor  these  eighteen  or  twenty-odd  boys, 
amounts  to  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  the  sup- 
port of  each  of  these  boys,  counting  nothing  for  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  this  noble  political  building. 

If  we  divide  the  amount  of  expense  by  the  actual  number  committed 
for  crime,  we  find  it  costs  the  State  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  each  child  so  committed,  showing  a  very  injudicious 
use  of  the  State's  money.  Therefore,  after  due  consideration,  your  com- 
mittee are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Eeform  School  at  Marysville  should  be  instructed  and  empowered 
to  inform  all  parents  and  friends  of  these  children  that  the  finances  of 
the  State  are  at  such  a  low  ebb  that  it  is  unwise  to  continue  the  School 
longer  with  so  small  an  attendance,  and  request  them  to  send  for  their 
children,  and  to  secure  homes  for  those  who  have  no  friends  or  parents, 
if  there  be  any  left,  and  rejoice  that  we  have  so  few  bad  boys  in  Califor- 
nia. 

INSANE   ASYLUM. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
your  committee  visited  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Stockton,  where  Ave  found 
five  hundred  and  eighty-three  patients,  embracing  all  of  the  various 
forms  of  derangement  of  the  mind,  from  acute  mania  down  through  the 
entire  catagory,  including  every  conceivable  form  and  stage  of  mania. 
monomania,  dementia,  and  idiotism. 

We  were  kindly  received  and  well  treated  at  the  Asylum  by  the  officers 
of  the  institution,  and  on  examination  found  it  to  accord  with  the  vari- 
ous reports  of  former  committees  of  this  body. 

The  institution  is  well  conducted  in  all  of  the  various  departments, 
both  external  and  internal.  The  Superintendent  and  his  assistants  de- 
6  much  praise  for  the  order  and  cleanliness  maintained  throughout 
the  wards  and  yards,  which  is  owing  to  their  regular  system  which  is 
maintained  in  every  department,  and  works  well  and  satisfactorily  to  all 
parties. 

<  in  examination  of  the  mortality  bill  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  human 

BUfferer8,  we  were  compelled  to  paU8e    and    ask   ourselves — Why  is    this'/ 

Iii   the  reports  heretofore  made  by  Legislative  committees,  •■'..•■  oon* 


tinued  stream  of  uninterrupted  praise  has  been  given  upon  the  cleanli- 
ness and  beautiful  style  in  which  the  institution  is  kept,  without  an  ap- 
parent thought  as  to  the  fundamental  principle  for  which  it  was  founded, 
and  for  which  it  is  maintained. 

The  great  and  fundamental  object  of  this  as  well  as  all  similar  institu- 
tions in  other  States,  is  to  restore  as  many  of  the  unfortunate  human 
beings  who  have  lost  their  mind  again  to  reason  and  manhood  as  possi- 
ble. But  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  this  Asylum  for  the 
year  ending  October  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  it 
will  be  found  that  onty  one  eighth,  or  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  of 
the  number  treated,  were  cured.  .  While  the  reports  of  thirty  Insane 
Asylums  in  the  United  States,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty 
containing  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  (4,140)  patients,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  (1,728)  were  discharged 
cured,  which  shows  forty-one  and  seven  tenths  per  cent,  or  one  to  two 
and  a  half  cured;  showing  a  wide  margin  between  our  Asylum  and  the 
general  average  in  the  United  States,  including  our  own. 

The  percentage  of  deaths  in  the  Asylum  at  Stockton  during  the  same 
time,  was  about  six  and  sixt}*-five  one  hundredths;  while  the  general 
average  in  similar  institutions  East,  is  from  two  and  one  half  to  five  per 
cent.  This  large  difference  in  the  cures  and  deaths  of  our  citizens,  re- 
quires further  investigation  than  the  manner  of  nice  housekeeping,  or 
the  writing  of  floweiy  essays  upon  the  same. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  recently  upon  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  Asylum  at  Stockton,  as  though  it  was  the  only  cause  for  this 
great  loss  of  life  and  small  percentage  of  cures.  Undoubtedly  this  is 
one  of  the  causes,  but  by  no  means  the  great  and  principal  one. 

We  admit  that  we  have  insufficient  houseroom  at  Stockton  for  the 
number  of  patients  to  be  properh'  classified  accordiug  to  the  different 
grades  of  insanity,  to  be  treated  advantageously. 

But  before  enlarging  by  the  enormous  expense  of  half  a  million  of 
the  people's  money,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  inquire  into  the  great  and 
fundamental  cause  of  this  small  percentage  of  cures? 

Yom  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  cause  of  our  small  per- 
centage of  cures,  compared  with  similar  institutions  East,  is  not  in  any 
manner  the  fault  of  our  Physicians,  or  the  want  of  medical  skill;  but  on 
the  contrary,  we  believe  they  are  well  qualified  and  adapted  to  fill  the 
position.  It  i--  a  self-evident  truth  that  the  Insane  Asylum  of  California 
i-  built  upon  a  low.  miasmatic  plain,  with  a  rich,  alluvial  soil,  with  no 
natural  facilities  for  drainage  ;  hence,  all  surplus  water  is  collected  in  or 
upon  the  lowest  grounds,  forming  cesspools,  where  it  remains  until 
evaporated  by  the  Bun,  producing  a  malarious  atmosphere,  causing  lassi- 
tude in  the  human  system,  ami  frequent  attacks  of  intermittent  and 
Other  fevers  of  a  bilious  character,  producing  a  weak,  vague,  or  careless 
condition  of  the  mind,  reaching,  in  many  instances,  to  delirium  or  de- 
rangement. Therefore,  a  climate  which  will  produce  derangement  of 
the  mind,  is  by  no  means  the  proper  kind  to  invigorate  and  restore  a 
mind  that  is  already  impaired  ;  ••  while  tie  scenery,  water,  and  drainage 
at  Stockton  has  to  be  manufactured,  revealed,  and  maintained  by  arti- 
ficial means,  which  are  expensive,  continuous,  and  troublesome,  our 
State  abounds  in  sites  with  picturesque  scenery,  ample  water  facilities, 
natural  ami  complete  drainage,  accessibility,  and  good  health."  The 
lie  of  California  having  determined,  by  a  majority  vote,  to  freely  be- 
■.  their  benevolence  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  this  unfortunate 
class  of  human  sufferers,  ami  to  build  a  large'  commodious   building  for 
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the  Asylum,  hoping  to  make  it  a  curative  institution,  your  committee 
are  of  the  opinion  that  all  party  interests,  both  local  and  political, 
should  be  laitl  aside,  and  a  proper  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  localities,  and  select  the  best  to  be  found  in  the  State,  and 
cause  to  be  constructed  such  buildings  as  the  necessity  of  the  people  re- 
quires for  the  future  relief  of  the  insane,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
State  at  large. 

Experience  in  Lunatic  Asylums  shows  that  to  treat  derangement  of 
the  mind  successful^,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  classify  the  patients 
according  to  the  form  and  grade  of  their  insanity,  to  prevent  assimilation. 
In  our  Asylum,  owing  to  its  crowded  condition,  or  the  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  apartments,  patients  in  all  of  the  various  forms  and  stages 
above  specified  commingle  and  associate  together,  which  commingling 
the  weak  with  the  strong,  the  hopeful  with  the  hopeless,  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  all  on  a  common  level  with  each  other,  thereby  sapping  from 
the  strong  to  sustain  the  weak,  and  preventing  as  man}7  cures  as  might, 
under  other  conditions  and  a  proper  classification,  be  made.  The  treat- 
ment of  insanity,  as  pursued  at  the  present  day,  is  properly  divided  into 
two  parts  or  systems,  the  medical  and  the  moral  treatment,  the  medical 
consisting  in  the  use  of  such  remedies  as  will  be  likely  to  restore  the  body 
of  each  particular  case  to  a  healthy  condition.  "  This  treatment  has  un- 
dergone a  radical  change  within  the  last  fifty — mostly  within  the  last 
thirty  }*ears."  Formerly,  based  upon  the  theory  that  insanity  is  a  dis- 
ease of  strength,  or  of  active  inflammation,  it  chiefly  consisted  in  a  lib- 
eral employment  of  blisters,  purgatives,  cupping,  and  blood  letting  ;  now, 
founded  upon  the  well  supported  theory  that  the  disorder  originates  in 
debility,  its  principal  remedies  are  stimulants  and  tonics.  The  success 
of  the  present  method  demonstrates  not  only  the  excellence  of  the  prac- 
tice, but  the  truth  of  the  theoiy.  The  moral  treatment  includes  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  mild  and  firm  direction  and  disciplinary  power  over  the  actions 
of  the  patient,  by  which  he  is  gradually  restored  to  healthful  habits  and 
wholesome  self-restraint,  and  the  attempt  to  win  him  from  the  vagaries 
of  his  delusion  to  those  mental  and  manual  pursuits  which  give  solidity, 
strength,  and  activity  to  the  moral  mind. 

The  means  adopted  for  the  attainment  of  these  ends  are,  regular 
habits  in  Hospital  life,  meals  at  regular  intervals,  manual  labor,  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  attendance  upon  religious  service,  lectures  upon  scien- 
tific and  miscellaneous  subjects,  dramas,  concerts,  balls,  and  other  amuse- 
ments. Equally  as  great  changes  have  been  made  in  the  moral  as  in  the 
medical  treatment  within  the  last  fifty  years.  In  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-eight,  Mr.  Hill,  House  Surgeon  of  the  Lincoln  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, England,  published  a  work  in  which  lie  advocated  the  following 
proposition,  as  a  principle: 

"In  a  properly  constructed  building,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  suita- 
ble attendants,  restraint  is  never  necessary,  never  justifiable,  ami  always 
injurious,  in  all  cases  of  lunacy  whatever. 

Reports  show  that  t  lie  doctrine  of  Mr.  II  ill  found  many  advocates  and 
followers  in  England,  but  in  Prance,  Germany,  and  the  United  State-,  it 

has  been  almost  universally  rejected.  All  men  of  experience  are  well 
aware  that  there  are  occasional  instances  in  which  the  true  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  patient  are  promoted    by  restraint  of  BOme  kind  upon  the 

limbs.  Even  Mr.  Eill  admits  this  as  a  truth,  and  the  great  defect,  as 
appeared  t.»  us,  in  the  practical  working  of  his  principle  i>.  that  in  order 


to  secure  this  restraint,  the  hands  of  an  attendant  are  substituted  for 
some  mechanical  appliance.  What  man,  sane  or  insane,  would  not  be 
more  restive  and  violent  if  held  by  another  man  than  if  confined  by  a 
leathern  muff  upon  his  hands?  While  the  Superintendents  of  American 
Hospitals  reject  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Mr.  Hill,  they  adopt  the  safer  one 
of  employing  mechanical  restraints  only  when  they  are  required  for  the 
best  interests  or  true  welfare  of  the  patient. 

If  subjected  to  proper  treatment  in  its  early  stages,  insanity  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases  may  be  cured.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
in  cases  placed  under  proper  treatment  within  even  one  year  from  their 
origin,  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  are  cured.  The  earlier  the 
treatment  is  adopted  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  restoration,  and  a 
delay  of  three  months  is  a  misfortune  as  it  is  a  detriment  to  the  patient. 

Of  all  the  cases,  both  recent  and  chronic,  received  at  our  public  insti- 
tutions, as  per  report  in  the  eighth  census  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty,  the  average  of  cures  are  about  forty  per  cent.  Having  shown  the 
average  percentage  of  cures  in  the  Insane  Asylums  in  the  Atlantic  States 
to  be  from  three  to  four  hundred  per  cent  greater  than  in  our  Asylum, 
and  believing  the  grade  of  insanity  to  be  no  worse  here  than  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  further,  that  the  State  of  California  possesses  sites 
containing  as  healthy  a  climate  as  can  be  found  in  the  known  world,  we 
believe  it  to  be  inhuman  to  remain  silent  and  inactive  in  reference  to  the 
location  upon  which  to  erect  the  new  buildings  for  our  insane. 

INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL. 

Your  committee  visited  the  Industrial  School  at  San  Francisco  on  the 
thirt}--first  of  December,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  its  general  features.  It  being  a  chartered  institution,  it  is 
governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  who  exibited  a  great  degree  of  interest  in 
showing  us  the  many  opportunities  they  have  to  do  good  to  the  class  of  ju- 
veniles for  which  the  School  was  founded.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  there 
were  eighty  boys  and  twelve  girls  in  the  institution,  varying  from  five  to 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  G.  L.  Lynde,  the  Superintendent  of  the  School, 
drilled  the  pupils  in  their  various  studies,  and  to  all  appearance  has  excel- 
lent control  over  them.  After  hearing  a  verbal  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  what  had  been  already  performed,  and 
the  vast  amount  of  good  which  may  be  done,  your  committee  was  favor- 
ably impressed  with  their  undertaking,  and  would  recommend  that  a  due 
amount  of  benevolence  be  bestowed  upon  this  institution,  for  it  is  a  nucleus 
around  which  much  good  may  be  accomplished. 

We  also  visited  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum  on  the  same  day, 
but  not  having  a  fair  opportunity  to  look  into  its  sanitary  or  culinary 
condition,  we  resolved  to  call  again  on  the  following  Monday,  January 
fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

ORPHAN    ASYLUMS,    ETC. 

On  Saturday,  January  second,  eighteen  hundred  ami  sixty-four,  we 
visited  the  Catholic  and  Protestanl  Orphan  Asylums,  tin'  Magdalen 
Asylum,  ami  the  Ladies'  Protection  ami  Relief  Society,  each  ofwhichare 
bestowing  a  great  amount  of  good  to  the  poor,  helpless,  and  very  many 
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orphan  children  and  others  who  have  no  home  than  these  Asylums,  which 
have  been  established  and  maintained  by  the  good  women  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, (with  a  few  exceptions  in  the  way  of  appropriations  from  the  State 
and  donations  from  companies  and  private  individuals).  These  ladies  of 
San  Francisco  deserve  much  praise  for  their  acts  in  establishing  good 
comfortable  homes  for  so  many  poor  children  who  might  otherwise  have 
suffered  for  the  bread  of  life.  As  it  is  far  more  pleasant  to  give  than  to 
be  in  a  position  to  require  one  to  be  obliged  to  receive,  it  is  hoped  that 
all  will  feel  willing  to  give  a  little  through  the  channel  of  the  State  Fund, 
for  appropriations  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Managers  to  sustain  these 
institutions  as  humanity  requires. 

DEAF,    DUMB,    AND    BLIND   ASYLUM. 

Monday,  January  fourth,  your  committee  again  visited  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 
and  Blind  Asylum,  and  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  Eegister  we 
found  that  it  was  simply  a  list  of  the  names  of  pupils,  their  age  and 
residence,  and  date  of  arrival,  but  no  account  of  the  time  when  they 
left  the  institution ;  consequently  we  were  unable  to  arrive  at  anything 
like  a  correct  account  of  the  number  in  the  institution  at  any  given 
time.  On  inquiry  from  the  Teachers  and  pupils  we  learned  that  several 
pupils  whose  names  still  remain  on  the  books,  and  for  whom  the  Prin- 
cipal continues  to  draw  mone}*  from  the  State  for  their  support,  have 
not  been  in  the  Asj'lum  for  months,  and  several  have  been  absent  tor  a 
year,  and  some  over  two  years;  which  fact  caused  us  to  believe  it  but 
just  to  the  State  to  make  further  inquiry  into  the  subject  matter  than 
we  were  empowered  to  do  without  further  instructions.  Therefore  we 
asked  to  be  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  adminis- 
ter oaths;  whereupon,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
were  appointed,  who  have  thoroughly  investigated  the  whole  matter, 
and  found  it  to  contain  just  cause  for  all  complaints  that  had  been  made 
against  its  management. 

We  would  most  respectfully  ask  you  to  peruse  their  report,  as  it  con- 
tains man}*  facts  that  should  be  known  to  all  tax-paying  and  other  citi- 
zens of  this  State. 

HOME    FOR    THE    INEBRIATE. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
four,  we  visited  the  Home  for  the  Inebriate,  in  San  Francisco,  which 
institution   is  worthy  of  some  consideration.     It  was  established   for  a 

ju-t  aid  holy  object — to  take  the  poor  wandering  wreck  of  humanity 
from  the  gutter,  ami.  with  kind  treatment  ami  gentle  words,  restore 
him  once  again  to  sobriety  and  manhood. 

It  will  he  Been  by  the  reporl  of  the   Home  tor  eighteen  hundred  and 

sixty-three  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  patients  admit- 
ted, of  which  one  hundred  ami  fifty-three  were  discharged  reformed  or 

Cured,  ten  died,  ami  five  remaining  in  the  Home. 
Their  nal  ivil  \    w  as  ;.•>  follow  -  : 
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Nativity. 


United  States. 

Ireland 

England 

Scotland 

Germany 

Mexico 

Unknown , 


78 
61 
15 
8 
2 
2 
2 


Total 


168 


Stage  of  Disease. 


Drunk 94 

Delirium  Tremens  71 

Insane i  3 

Total 168 


Sex. 


Males.... 
Females 


Total. 


143 

25 

168 


SAILORS     HOME. 

January  twenty -eighth  we  visited  the  Sailors'  Home  in  San  Francisco, 

where  we  met  the  Board  of  Trustees  ami  a   portion  of  the  Lady  Mana- 

-    also  the   Superintendent.  Mr.  James  F.  Stewart,  who  explained  the 

objects  designed  to  be  accomplished  in  the  institution. 

If  the   objects   of  the  Sailors'   Home  were  generally   known,    all   able 
SOS  taring  men  would   he  very  likely  to  aid  and   assist  in    building   it  up. 

Under  its  presenl  management  but  Little  is  said,  yet  a  great  amount  of 
;  is  accomplished,  and  many  poor  sailors  have  been  enablt  1  to  save 
their  money  and  Bend  it  home  to  their  friends  and  families,  and  been  re- 
claimed from  a  drunken,  worthless  sot,  to  a  noble, upright,  sober,  business 
man,  capable  of  manning  a  ship  at  sea,  and  a  benenl  to  commerce  and 
navigation. 

Alter  learning  the  true  state  and  condition  of  the  Home,  we  are  of  the 

opinion  that  if  the  Lady  Managers  (who  deserve  the  greatest   praise  for 

organizing  and  managing  this  institution)  were  to  solicit  donations,  and 

ire  a  site  upon  which  to  build  a  permanent   Home,  thai   'hey  would 

succeed  in  building  an  Institution  that  would  bean   bonor  to  San   Fran- 
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cisco  and  an  everlasting  benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Believing 
it  to  be  a  praiseworthy  object,  we  would  recommend  that  it  may  be  re- 
membered as  being  worthy  of  a  donation  from  the  State. 

A.  C.  BUFFUM,  Chairman. 
W.  B.  H.  DODSON. 
NATHANIEL  GKAY. 


REPORT 

OF    THE 

COMMITTEE  ON   HOSPITALS 

OF   THE   SENATE. 


March    11th,    1864. 


0.    M.    CLAYES STATE    PRINTER 


RE  IP  O  K  T. 


Me.  President  : — The  Committee  on  Hospitals,  on  whom  devolved  the 
duty  of  visiting  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Stockton,  the  Reform  School  at 
Mary 8 vi lie,  and  the  Industrial  School  at  San  Francisco,  have  discharged 
the  duty  imposed,  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report,  as  em- 
bracing  the  result  of  their  investigations  : 

The  Reform  School,  being  the  first  visited,  will  be  the  first  mentioned 
in  our  report.  The  State  Reform  School  is  located  north  of  Marysville, 
on  high  healthy  ground.  The  building  is  a  magnificent  brick  structure, 
well  arranged,  and  of  large  dimensions,  measuring  seventy  by  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  is  four  stories  in  height.  The  ma- 
terial used  in  the  construction  of  the  building  is  of  the  best  quality,  and 
is.  in  point  of  workmanship,  and  architectural  design  and  taste,  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  public  edifice  in  the  State.  The  two  upper  stories 
are  at  present  in  an  unfinished  state.  To  finish  them,  and  make  other 
alight  alterations  in  the  building,  it  would  then  afford  accommodations 
for  two  hundred  and  titty  or  three  hundred  persons.  The  sum  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  would  put  it  in  the  condition  mentioned.  At- 
tached to  and  belonging  to  the  School  is  a  tract  of  one  hundred  acres  of 
tine  laid,  only  twelve  acres  of  which  is  liable  to  inundation.  This  por- 
tion, however,  oan  at  a  trifling  expense  he  reclaimed.  Water,  pure  and 
healthy,  can  he  obtained  by  artesian  process,  the  present  well  being  less 
than  forty  feet  in  depth. 

Reform  School  is  now  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  existence,  and  al- 
though the  Trustees  have  senl  circulars  to  county  officials  throughout 
the  State,  soliciting  that  vagrant  children  he  consigned  to  the  institu- 
tion, yet  of  t  lie  twenty-five  hoys  it  now  contains,  only  eight  of  the  num- 
ber have  he, -ii  committed  by  Courts  of  law. 

Tie'  discipline  ami  government  oi  the  pupils  is  not  all  we  could  desire 
in  BUCh  an    institution  j   believing  as  we  do  that  religious   instruction  fur- 
mgesl  incentive  to  a  virtuous  life. 

Tie-  expenses  incurred  in  maintaining  the  School  the  pasl  year  amount 
in  the  aggregate  to  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Of  this  amount, 

thousand  three  hundred    and  fifty  dollar-   have  accrued  from  salaries 

alone.     Supplies  have  heen  procure  I  at  an  average  of  thirty-three  per 
r  cash  prices,  which  fact  i>  to  he  attributed  to  the  financial  em- 
barrassments of  the  institution. 


The  farm  belonging  to  this  institution  is  under  the  management  of  J. 
C.  Sargent,  the  Superintendent,  and  is  in  good  condition.  The  Trustees 
have  discharged  their  duty  in  as  faithful  and  creditable  a  manner  as  could 
be  expected  in  view  of  the  peculiarly  embarrassing  condition  of  affairs. 
Mr.  Gorham  has  kept  the  books  in  a  systematic  and  proper  manner. 

Your  committee,  after  due  deliberation,  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
in  its  present  location  the  .Reform  School  can  never  be  a  success ;  and  we 
are  convinced  that  to  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  was  established  and 
designed  it  should  be  located  at  the  centre  of  communication,  which  would 
afford  facilities  for  shipment,  enlistment,  and  the  indenturing  of  pupils. 

The  committee  next  visited  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Stockton,  and  the 
report  hereby  submitted  presents  briefly  our  views  of  its  management,  as 
well  as  the  changes  which  we  deem  necessary  to  be  made,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish more  successfully  the  humane  purpose  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. Your  committee  consumed  nearly  tln*eo  days  at  the  Asylum, 
making  as  minute  and  thorough  an  examination  as  the  time  and  ample 
facilities  afforded,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  point  of  scrupulous 
neatness  of  the  building  and  grounds,  in  the  kind  treatment  of  the  in- 
mates by  the  attendants,  in  the  enlightened  and  scientific  treatment  of 
the  patients  by  the  Resident  and  Assistant  Physicians,  the  Insane  Asylum 
of  California  is  worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the  best  of  its  kind  any- 
where. And  especially  are  we  led  to  this  conclusion  from  assurances 
given  us  by  the  report  of  the  Resident  Physician,  that  despite  the  exces- 
sively crowded  condition  of  the  Asylum,  the  percentage  of  cures  effected 
is  equal  to  an  average  of  similar  institutions  in  older  States. 

The  books  are  well  kept,  and  show  at  a  glance  its  financial  condition, 
and  how,  and  for  what  purpose,  every  cent  of  the  appropriations  have 
been  disbursed.  Additional  wards  have  been  built;  brick  walls  separat- 
ing them  have  taken  the  place  of  boards.  Also,  during  the  past  year  a 
laundry  and  a  reading-room  have  been  added  to  the  Asylum.  The  for- 
mer supplies  a  necessity  which  long  existed,  and  the  latter  (which  is  thirty 
feet  by  sixty  feet  in  length)  is  a  source  of  great  mental  recreation  and 
enjoyment  to  the  inmates.  If  an  appeal  were  made  to  the  benevolent 
people  of  this  State  in  behalf  of  this  unfortunate  class,  for  contributions 
of  books  and  papers,  we  doubt  not  a  generous  response  would  be  made. 
While  we  can  be  loud  in  our  praise  of  the  sanitary  regulations  pervading 
the  entire  buildings  and  grounds,  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  natural 
deficiencies  exist  in  the  location  which  must  in  a  measure  retard  the  suc- 
cessful progress  of  the  institution.  The  process  now  in  use  by  which  the 
waters  are  go1  rid  of,  is  by  pumping  over  the  grounds,  which  must  inevita- 
bly be  productive  of  unhealthy  emanations.  The  close  proximity  of  the 
Asylum  to  tule  lands,  and  the  lack  of  mountain  scenery,  indicate  do 
good  judgment  on   the  part  of  its  founders  in  the  site  selected. 

The  number  of  inmates  in  the  Asylum  at  the  time  of  our  visit  we 
found  to  be  five  hundred  and  eighty,  being  at  least  twice  the  number  it 
should    contain  to  make  it    a  curative  institution.      There   are    now  in    it 

t  wo  hundred  or  in  ore  that  are  cases  thai  are  far  bettor  adaptedfora 
Pauper  Asylum,  and  consists  of  incurables  of  epilepsy,  idiocy,  and  harm- 
Less  insanity. 

The  cost  of  the  improvements  made  this  year,  together  with  the  dis- 
count and  interest  upon  hypothecated  State  wan-ants,  we  learn  sums  up 

a  deficiency  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 

The  ground  plan  of  t  lie  measurement  of  the  con  t  em  plated  new  building 

is  five  hundred  and  twelve  by  eighty  feet,  and  must  cost  over  five  bun- 


dred  thousand  dollars  before  it  attains  completion.  A  conditional  con- 
tract to  the  amount  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  it  seems,  has 
been  entered  into  by  the  Trustees  with  Charles  Grant  for  the  foundation 
stone.  We  learn,  too,  that  an  Eastern  architect  has  been  engaged  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  same,  at  a  salary  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  or  three  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

Justice  as  well  as  humanity  demands  that  something  be  done  without 
delay  to  relieve  the  said  institution  of  its  disproportionate  number,  that 
it  may,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  do,  accomplish  a  greater  percentage  of 
cures  than  at  present.  We  will,  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  report, 
express  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

Your  committee  now  desire  to  make  brief  mention  of  the  institution 
known  as  the  Industrial  School,  at  San  Francisco,  it  being  the  last  in  the 
order  of  our  visit.  We  found  everything  connected  with  this  institution 
deserving  our  highest  commendation,  and  worthy  of  the  liberal  considera- 
tion of  the  State.  There  are  at  present  confined  in  the  School  ninety-two 
pupils,  who  are  well  provided  for,  and  under  good  government  and  disci- 
pline. After  the  completion  of  a  wing  to  the  present  building,  which 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  is  to  erect,  at  an  expense  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  ample  accommodations  will  exist  for  two  hundred  pupils.  It 
is  proper  to  state  that  not  a  death  has  occurred  in  the  School,  from  over 
three  hundred  pupils,  since  its  establishment,  four  years  ago.  Attached 
to  the  School  is  one  hundred  acres  of  good  land,  which  affords  the  pupils 
a  tine  opportunity  for  useful  and  healthy  exercise,  when  not  engaged  in 
School  studies.  A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  held,  to  confer 
with  your  committee,  and  after  deliberation  made  the  following  proposal 
to  take  State  pupils  : 

/,.  wived,  That  the  President  of  this  Board,  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Buckley,  be 
authorized  to  agree  to  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the  Legislature,  providing 
for  receiving  scholars  who  are  now  inmates  of  the  State  Eeform  School, 
or  any  portion  of  said  inmates,  and  all  children  who  ma}'  hereafter  be 
liable  to  be  committed  to  said  Reform  School,  as  inmates  of  the  Industrial 
School  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  year  for 
each  Bcholar, and  at  the  rate  for  such  time  as  such  scholars  may  severally 
he  inmates  of  said  Industrial  School;  provided,  thai  the  State  will  pay  for 
not  less  than  six  months  time  for  any  scholar  who  may  be  discharged 
before  the  expiration  of  six  months  after  committal;  and, provided,  that 
all  children  committed  to  said  Industrial  School  from  any  Court  of  the 
said  city  and  county,  shall  be  considered  as  ;t  State  scholar,  unless  such 
scholar  -hall  have  been  a  resident  of  said  city  and  county  from  thirty  to 
ninety  days  before  being  arrested. 

This  proposal  requires  no  comment  at  our  hands.  No  intelligent  le- 
gislator can  fail  to  perceive  its  economy  to  the  State,  as  well  as  its  great 
advantages  to  the  pupils. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would,  after  mature  reflection  and  due 
-id oration,  earnestly  recommend  that  the  State  accept  the  terms 
offered  by  the  Managers  of  the  Industrial  School,  to  take  the  pupils  of 
the  Slab-  al  liarysville;  that  the  improvements  mentioned  in  a  foregoing 
portion  of  this  report  be  made  on  the  building  known  as  the  State  Re- 
form School,  and  that  two  hundred  of  the  inmates  from  the  Asylum  be 
transferred  thereto,  then  amend  the  Beveral  laws  relating  to  the  institu- 
tions mentioned  in  conformity  to  the  changes  here  recommended,  and 


we  feel  assured  that  the  saving  to  the  State  will  be  ver}T  great.  The 
recommendations  here  made  and  the  changes  suggested,  will,  if  adopted, 
obviate  the  necessity  for  erecting,  for  two  or  four  years,  the  expensive 
structure  proposed  at  Stockton.  And,  in  this  connection,  we  Avould  fur- 
ther suggest  the  creation  of  a  committee  of  five  Physicians,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Legislature  or  Governor,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  to  the 
next  Legislature  or  Governor  the  propriety  of  locating  the  new  building 
elsewhere  than  at  Stockton. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.   S.  HASWBLL,  Chairman. 
GEORGE   S.  EVANS, 
JOHN   YULE. 
J.   P.  BUCKLEY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 


ON 


Jiiate  prison  and  jpuMfc  §tttldtnp, 


OF 


THE    SENATE 


O.    M.    CLAYES STATE   PRINTER. 


RE  IP  O  Id  T. 


Mb.  President  : — Your  Committee  on  State  Prison  and  Public  Build- 
ings took  advantage  of  the  holiday  vacation  to  visit  the  State  Prison. 
Its  location  upon  Point  San  Qucntin  is  both  healthful  and  beautiful, being 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hay.  about  twelve  miles  northerly  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  an  hour's  ride  on  the  Petaluma  steamer.  We  landed  at  Mr. 
.Minturn's  fine  wharf,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Prison  grounds. 

We  made  as  thorough  an  examination  into  the  affairs  of  the  Prison  as 
our  limited  time  would  allow,  and  we  herewith  present  our  report. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  object  of  a  State  Prison  is  to  restrain 
and  confine  those  who  are  disposed  to  injure  or  take  from  others  their 
lives  or  their  property,  the  first  requisite  is  security.  The  question  arises, 
then,  how  far  does  our  State  Prison  answer  this  purpose. 

Of  the  past  we  need  not  speak.  The  numerous  escapes,  the  various 
outbreaks,  the  scenes  of  danger  and  terror,  and  the  great  loss  of  life  that 
have  frequently  startled  the  people  of  the  State,  are  too  recent  and  well 
known  to  require  more  than  simple  mention.  Entering  through  two 
strong  and  well  guarded  gates,  we  found  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  pris- 
oners. Three  or  four  hundred  were  at  large,  for  the  most  part  lounging 
Listlessly  about,  a  few  gathered  in  groups  for  conversation,  some  playing 
games;  here  and  there  a  Spaniard  knitting  or  braiding  a  hair  sinch  or 
Bridle-rein,  and  three  or  four  with  a  hook. 

In  the  tailors'  shop  some  thirty  or  forty  were  at  work  ;  as  many  more 
in  the  shoe  shop;    l  went  v-tive  or  thirty  in  the  coopers'  shop  ;   a  dozen   in 

the  blacksmiths'  shop.    These  were  working  for  eon  tractors,  at  thirty  or 

titty  centfl  a  day.     A  few  were  engaged  in  the  laundry  and  in  the  various 

shop-  belonging  to  tin-  State;  a  few  more  busied  about  the  accessary 

repairs  tor  the  Prison  itself;  and  about  one  hundred  in  the  sanitary  work 

of  the  Prison.    Thirty  or  forty  were  outside  the  walls,  in  the  brickyard, 

\\wj;  to  load  or  unload  the  vessels  at   tin'   Prison  wharf. 

On  the  hills  around,  and   on    the  walls  of  the    Prison,  were    the  guard, 

with  their  cannon  and  rifles.  At  the  ringing  of  the  bell  the  prisoners 
formed  in  file  and  marched  to  their  evening  meal.  The  food  was  abun- 
dant, wholesome,  and  well  cooked  and  served. 

When  the  meal  was  ended  they  were  marched  out  and  ranged  in  files. 
The  roil  was  called  and  they  were  marched  into  their  apartments  for  the 
night.    A  hundred  and  ninety-two  were  Lodged,  in  cell- of  tour  each,  in  the 


second  story  of  the  stone  building  of  solid  masonry,  securely  fastened 
and  well  ventilated.  On  the  ground  floor,  Room  A,  thirty-five  Mexicans 
and  Indians  were  fastened;  in  Room  1,  twenty-three  negroes;  in  Room 
'2.  thirty-five  whites;  in  Room  3,  thirty-eight  whites;  in  Room  4,  thirty- 
five  Mexicans;  in  Room  5,  thirty-five  whites;  in  Room  6,  fifty-four 
Chinese.  In  another  building,  called  the  New  Prison,  in  the  room  named 
the  County  Jail,  (because  the  prisoners  of  Marin  Count}'  were  formerly 
confined  there,)  were  thirty  whites;  in  Room  D,  thirty-two  whites;  in 
Room  E,  thirty-one  whites;  in  the  Hospital,  eleven  ;  in  the  Female  De- 
partment, three.  None  of  these  rooms,  except  the  forty-eight  cells  first 
mentioned,  can  be  called  secure. 

It  is  only  by  the  ceaseless  vigilance  of  the  guard  during  every  hour  of 
the  night,  watching  for  the  least  noise,  and  demanding  instant  silence 
upon  peril  of  death,  that  their  escape  can  be  permitted.  It  is  a  shame 
to  a  great  and  wealthy  State  to  lack  so  thoroughly  the  first  requisite  of 
a  prison — security;  and  your  committee  would  be  derelict  of  their  duty 
if  they  failed  to  earnestly  recommend  the  immediate  construction  of 
cells  for  at  least  two  hundred  more.  And  as  security  depends  largely 
upon  isolation,  as  all  experience  proves,  there  should  be  separate  cells 
for  each  prisoner.  And  as  far  as  possible,  their  judgment  is,  the  prison- 
ers should  be  worked  within  the  walls. 

After  securit}',  the  second  object  or  purpose  of  a  prison  should  be  the 
reformation  of  the  criminals.  And  here  the  first  requisite  is  occupation 
— industry.  The  two  fruitful  sources  of  insubordination  and  outbreaks 
are  idleness,  and  means  of  communication.  To  these  may  be  traced  all 
the  horrors  of  past  insurrections  within  the  Prison.  The  present 
Directors  are  showing  commendable  zeal  in  securing  employment  of 
various  kinds  for  the  prisoners.  Many  of  the  former  attempts  have 
proved  useless  and  disastrous  to  the  State  from  the  failure  of  contract- 
ors, too  often  imposing  losses,  and  leaving  their  debts  a  ruinous  and  vex- 
atious legacy.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  requiring  abundant 
security  for  the  performance  of  contracts. 

The  next  requisite  for  reformation  is  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 
In  this  direction  very  little  has  thus  tar  been  accomplished.  The  neigh- 
boring clergy  have  preached  occasionally,  and  a  lew  volumes  are  in  the 
library. 

A  person  combining  the  offices  of  teacher  and  preacher  should  be  em- 
ployed by  the  State.  The  third  requisite  is  discipline.  Towards  this 
very  little  advance  can  he  made  while  so  many  are  idle  during  the  day. 
and  herded  together  for  the  night. 

Another  want  of  the  prisoners  is  good  and  uniform  clothing.  In  her 
poverty  and  economy  the  State  has  thus  tar  furnished  barely  enough  of 
bedding  for  com  tort,  and  of  clothing  only  shoes,  t  rousers,  shirts,  and  caps, 
have  been  provided.  The  caps  have  been  almost  universally  refused  and 
rej<  cted. 

for  coats  and  other  garments,  prisoners  depend  upon  what  they 
brought   with  them,  or  what    they  can    barter  for  with  one  another,  with 

coi  it  ractors,  and  visitors.  The  appearance  they  presenl  is  extremely  varie- 
gated, and  frequently  exceedingly  dilapidated  as  t<»  their  outer  garments; 
many  are  literally  in  rage  ;  t  he  r<  gulation  uniform  is  much  needed.  Much 
evil  has  grown  up  under  the  contract  system  by  contractors  furnish- 
ing money  or  extra  Bupplies  in  the  form  of  luxuries  to  the  prisoners  in 
their  employment.     Sugar, tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  ami  other  things  are  given 

U  :m  indueemeiit   to  labor  and  good  behavior.      This  adds   greatly  to  the 
QBC  "f  tie'  Contractors,  ami    excites  dissatisfaction    in  those  who  are 


not  thus  favored  ;  possibly  of  the  two  evils  this  may  be  the  least — there 
should  be  a  remedy  that  avoids  both. 

The  Directors  have  been  preparing  an  estimate  of  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  erect  another  building,  put  an  additional  story  upon  the  present 
one,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  separate  cells.  For  this  purpose  they 
ask  an  appropriation  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  Directors 
are  now  paying  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  for  a  supply  of  fresh  water. 
The  works  can  be  purchased,  and  this  ought  to  be  done  at  once. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  a  system  of  rewards  should  be  es- 
tablished, giving  to  the  prisoners  as  a  capital  to  start  upon,  all  his  previ- 
ous good  character,  all  the  palliating  and  mitigating  circumstances  of  the 
offence  of  which  he  is  convicted,  and  adding  to  this  ci'edit  for  his  indus- 
try and  good  conduct  within  the  Prison,  and  in  the  ratio  of  these  let  his 
term  be  short  cued. 

We  herewith  present  as  accurate  an  account  of  the  appropriations  of 
past  years  as  we  can  obtain  from  the  reports  of  the  Controller  and  Treas- 
urer of  State. 


Year  ending  June  30th,  1852. 
Salary  of  Inspectors 


Year  ending  June  30th,  1853. 


!,375  00 


Land  of  Buckclew 810,000  00 

Salary  of  inspectors  and  Commissioners 6,067  79 


Yinr  ending  June  30th,  1854. 

For  erecting  Prison $135,000  00 

Salary  of  Commissioners 1,003  33 


Year  ending  June  30th,  1855. 

Salary  ot  [nspectora $7,293  38 

Extra  work  on  Prison 10,535  90 


)"«r//-  ending  June  30th,  1856. 

Salary  of  [nspectora 8100  00 

Salary  of  Directors 10,074  93 

Labor  and  material 172,906  56 

Purchase  of  property ...  47,447  70 

Attaches 52,264   16 

Temporary  Bupporl 15,000  00 

Supplies  and  materials 82,000  00 

Paid  Lessee    Estell) 40,000  00 

Lieutenant-Governor,  as  member  of  Board  of 

Commissioners -60  00 


83,375  00 


16,967  79 


136.0(1:;  33 


17,829  23 


Expenses  of  Board  of  Commissioners. 


100  00i 


8370,174  14 


Year  ending  June  30th,  1857. 

Salaries  of  Directors $0,416  60 

Paid  lessee  (Estell) 75,000  00 

200  00 

100  00 

5,000  00 


Salaries  of  Directors,  etc. 

Contingent  expenses  of  Commissioners 

Belief  of  State  Prison,  paid  Estell 


Year  ending  June  30th,  1858. 


$790  80 


Salaries  of  Directors 

Lessee  (Estell) 90,000  00 

Temporary  government 10,000  00 

Expenses  of  Prison 29,302  50 

Preparing  plans,  etc 2,790  00 

Brown,  for  supplies 10,111  00 


Year  ending  .June  30th,  1859. 

Support  of  Prison $49,700  00 

Salary  of  Directors 2,700  00 

Fees  paid  Counsel 700  00 

Judgment — McCauley  vs.  Weller 17,054  20 


Year  ending  June,  1800. 

Support  of  Prison $80  00 j 

Salaries  of  Directors 2,690  00 

For  Prison  Library 373  19 

Resident  Director,  (Walkup) 2.230  00 


Year  aiding  June  30th,  1801. 

Support  of  Prison 872,938  90 

Cancellation  of  Contract 275,000  00 


Year  ending  June  30th,  1802. 

Support  of  Prison $23,43$   12 

John  Center— Property 12.000  00 


fear  ending  June  30th,  1803. 
Support  of  Prison 186,335  v- 


Total 


80,710  00 


143,250  30 


70,754  20 


5,373  19 


347.938  90 


35,439  12 


86,385  88 


11,320,167  75 
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COST   OF   LAND. 


Bought  of  E.  R  Buckclew,  twenty  acres 010,000  00 

Archibald  Woods,  sixteen  acres 40,000  00 

John  Center,  same  land 12,000  00 

Paid  into  Court  for  land  condemned 17,000  00 

Total 


$79,000  00 


TITLES, 

To  first  twenty  acres,  good;  grant  on  file  in  United  States  Surveyor- 
General's  office  in  San  Francisco.  Deed  to  John  Bigler,  for  the  State  of 
California ;  on  record  in  Marin  County  Becorder's  office.  Deed  of  A. 
Woods  conveyed  no  title.  Deed  of  John  Center  good,  but  not  on  record 
in  Marin  County,  nor  on  file  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Land 
condemned,  still  in  Court,  and  money  also. 

We  present  also  memoranda  of  labor,  of  provisions,  and  dimensions  of 
buildings.  As  near  as  the  committee  can  judge,  the  present  value  of  the 
buildings  and  other  improvements  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  dollars. 

San  Quentin,  March  1st,  1864. 
Hon.  J.  E.  Benton, 

Chairman  Senate  State  Prison  Committee : 

Dear  Sir  : — Inclosed  you  will  find  such  information,  in  answer  to 
your  inquiries  of  the  twenty-fourth  ultimo,  as  we  are  able  to  collect  from 
books  and  papers  on  file  in  this  office. 

Paper  "A" — Labor  and  compensation  (of  prisoners)  for  seven  months 
last  past ;  also,  note  in  regard  to  contract  of  Hon.  George  K.  Porter. 

Paper  UB" — Synopsis  of  contract  with  Stone  &  Hayden,  entered  into 
by  present  administration. 

All  other  convicts  are  worked  under  verbal  contracts  for  the  present, 
such  as  could  be  annulled  at  the  end  of  every  month,  or  at  such  time  as 
the  convicts  may  be  needed  under  new  contracts  that  may  be  let  by  the 
present  Board  Oi  Directors. 

Paper  ''6'" — Dimensions  of  walls  and  building — nearly  all  from  actual 
measurement.     The  value  of  them,  however,  we  prefer  not  to  estimate. 

No  person  or  persons  have  title  or  interest,  either  in  law  or  equity,  to 
any  building  at  this  place. 

Having  endeavored  to  answer  your  inquiries  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
and  with  the  hope  they  may  be  satisfactory, 

We  remain,  obediently,  your  servants, 

J.  F.  CHELLIS,  Warden. 
By  Tiios.  II.  Loeiir,  Clerk. 


ACCOUNT  of  Labor  of  Convicts,  and  Compensation  therefor,  from  July  1st, 
1863,  to  February  1st,  1864. 


Month. 


Average  Number 
of  Days. 


Average  Price 
per  Day. 


1863— July 

August 

September 

Oetober 

November 

December  (from  1st  to  16th). 
December  (from  15th  to  31st) 
1864 — January 


■100  ets. 
100  cts. 
■100  cts. 
100  cts. 
100  cts. 

■100  CtS. 

100  cts. 
•100  cts. 


Note  1. — The  above  is  the  amount  of  labor  and  average  price,  as 
charged  to  individuals  on  books  in  Clerk's  office. 

Note  2. — There  was  but  one  contract  (written)  for  labor  of  prisoners 
in  force  at  the  changing  of  administrations,  to  wit:  with  George  K. 
Porter,  who  now  works  about  fifty  hands,  but  has  the  privilege  of  taking 
one  hundred;  contract  runs  from  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  for  three  years ;  price  per  day  thirty  cents.  Original  contract  in 
Secretary  of  State's  office. 


MEMORANDUM    OF    CONTRACT 

Between  the  State,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Stone  &  Hayden,  parties 
of  the  second  part.  Entered  into  December  twenty-fourth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixtj'-three,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale. 
January  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Argreement  on  part  of  State. — First — To  furnish,  at  any  time  between 
March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixt3T-four,  and  March  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  one  hundred  convicts,  to  be  employed  at  harness 
making,  etc. 

Second — To  furnish  fifty  additional  convicts  at  any  time  on  or  after 
March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  all  of  which,  when  set  to 
work,  to  be  kept  continuously  until  the  first  day  of  March,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Third — To  furnish,  within  the  walls,  sufficient  shops  and  room  for  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  harness  making,  saddlery,  etc.,  to  work  the 
number  of  hands  as  above;  also  to  let,  outside  of  walls,  a  lot  of  ground 
fronting  on  water,  eighty  feet  square,  upon  which  parties  of  seoondparl 
may  erect    storehouses,  etc. 

Agreem< nt  nji  pint  if  Stum- a-  llm/ilin. —  First — To  take  at  Least  twenty- 
five  convicts  "ii  .March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Second— To  lake  at  least  t w eniv-iive  additional  <>n  June  first,  eighteen 

hundred  and   si  \  l  v-loiir. 

Third  -  A I  leasl  fifty  additional  on  or  before  March  first,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty  live.  But  at  their  option  may  demand  and  receive  all  of 
the  above  Dumber  at  any  time  prior  to  June  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 

sixty-four,  and  the  first    day  of  March,  eighteen    hundred  and    sixty-live. 
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Fourth — May  demand  and  receive  at  any  time  after  March  first,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-five,  fifty  additional  convicts. 

Fifth — Agree  to  pay.  upon  the  last  day  of  each  and  every  month,  in 
United  States  gold  or  silver  coin,  the  sum  of  thirty  (30)  cents  per  day 
for  each  and  every  convict  employed. 

[Note. — The  lot  of  ground  granted  them  for  storehouse  is  already  built 
upon — a  one  story  brick  building,  fifty  by  twenty-five  feet,  with  yard  on 
east  end.  (built  of  lumber,)  fifty  by  thirty  feet.] 

EXTENT    OF    GR0UND8     INCLOSED    BY    WALL.    ETC. 

Height  of  wall,  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet;  lower  portion, 
from  six  to  twelve  feet,  of  stone  ;  upper  portion  of  brick;  length  of  east 
wall,  lour  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet  ;  length  of  south  wall,  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  feet;  thickness  of  bottom,  five  and  a  half  feet; 
thickness  oi  top,  two  and  a  half  feet.  Supposing  the  west  and  northern 
walls  to  be  of  corresponding  length  with  the  east  and  west  walls,  the 
area  of  ground  inclosed  would  be  about  five  and  one  fifth  acres. 

BUILDINGS    INSIDE    OF    WALLS. 

Pruon  Building,  (pf  Stone) — Length,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet; 
width,  twenty-eight  feet  ;  height,  about  twenty-feet,  (two  stories); 
thickness  of  wall,  two  and  ten-twelfths  feet. 

Offici  of  Turnkey  and  Lieutenant  of  Guards,  (Brick  Building) — Length, 
forty  feet;  width,  twenty  feet;  height,  about  twenty-four  feet,  (two 
stories. ) 

'•'County  Jolt."  (Brick  Prison) — Length,  forty  feet;  width,  thirty-six 
feet.     Basement  of  heavy  stone  masonry — two  stories  above,  of  brick. 

Tailor  Shop,  adjoining  Jail,  (of  Brick) — Length,  one  hundred  and  two 
and  one  half  feet;  width,  thirty -six  feet;  height,  two  stories,  (about 
eighteen  feet.) 

Dining  Room  mo/  Kitchen,  adjoining  Tailor  Shop,  and  in  line  tclth  both  last 
named  buildings,  (of  Brick) — Length,  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  feet; 
width,  thirty  six  feet;  height,  one  story. 

Blacksmith,  Cooper,  and  Carpenter  Shops,  (of  Brick) — In  one  building, 
attached  on  west  side  against  basement  of  three  last  named  buildings. 
Length,  four  hundred  and  three  and  one  half  feet;  width,  thirty  feet; 
height,  one  story. 

/.  nmdry,  (of  Brick) — Length,  thirty-six  feet;  depth,  twenty-nine  feet; 
height,  one  story. 

Machine  Shop,  (of  Brick) — Now  being  converted  into  shape  to  manufac- 
ture harness,  whips,  and? saddlery.  Length, one  hundred  and  sixty  feet; 
width,  eighty  feet  ;  height,  about  thirty  feet.  Two  small  rooms  project- 
ing on  west  side,  about  ten  feet  square,  each. 

BUILDINGS    OUTSIDE    OF    PRISON    WALLS. 

Main  Budding,  Officer's  Quarters,  (of  Brick) — Front,  fifty-three  feet; 
depth,  forty-one  feet  ;  height,  two  stories. 

Dining  Room  and  Kit  Ion.  (of  Brick) — Attached  to  the  Lasl  named  build- 
ing.    Length,  sixty-three  feet  ;  width,  twenty  feel  ;  height,  one  Btory. 

Clerk's  and  Commissary's  Office,  (of  thick)  —  Length,  fifty-two  feet; 
width,  thirty-two  feet;    height,  basement  and   one   story.     (Basement 

8tOIc 
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Barn,  (of  Wood) — Length,  fifty  feet;  width,  forty  feet. 

Slaughter-house. — Small  wood  building. 

Woodsheds,  (of  Wood) — One  inside,  about  twenty  feet  square;  one 
outside,  length,  sixty  feet,  one  story. 

Guards'  lowers,  (of  Stone) — Five,  (small.) 

Laud  Inclosed. — One  field,  (pasture,)  about  fifty  acres  ;  one  garden, 
about  four  acres ;  one  poultry  yard,  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre. 

Building  over  West  Gate,  [of  Brick) — Length,  about  thirty  feet;  height, 
two  stories. 

The  officers  of  the  State  have  lately  been  ejected  from  the  forty  acres 
of  ground  west  of  the  Prison  walls  (the  line  running  within  twelve  feet 
of  them)  by  Mr.  Sims,  holding  under  a  patent  from  the  State,  granted  to 
J.  F.  McCauley. 

A  judgment  for  damages  has  been  obtained  against  Mr.  Chellis.  War- 
den of  the  Prison,  for  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  and  his  private 
property  is  levied  on  and  to  be  sold.  Eelief  should  at  once  be  afforded 
him. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  E.  BENTON,  for  Committee. 


PETITION  AND  AFFIDAVIT 


■\YIIICH   ACCOMPANIED 


ASSEMBLY    BILL    No.    368, 


AN   ACT   FOR 


THE  RELIEF  OF  WILLIAM  BRADFORD. 


O.    M.    CLAYES STATE   PRINTER. 


PETITION. 


To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Assembly  of  the  State  of  California  : 

The  undersigned,  your  petitioners,  would  most  respectfully  represent 
to  your  honorable  bodies,  that  last  winter,  at  the  time  of  the  disturbance 
between  the  authorities  of  Plumas  County  and  the  citizens  of  Honey 
Lake  Valley,  one  William  Bradford,  a  citizen  of  Plumas  County,  was 
summoned  by  the  Sheriff  of  said  county  to  act  as  one  of  his  posse. 
That  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  said  Sheriff,  and  whilst  in  discharge  of 
his  duty  as  a  member  of  said  Sheriff's  posse,  in  said  Hone}*  Lake  Valley, 
he  received  a  rifle  shot  in  the  thigh,  fracturing  the  thigh  bone,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  came  very  near  losing  his  life.  He  has  finally  re- 
covered so  far  as  to  walk  with  crutches,  but  must  inevitably  remain  a 
helpless  cripple  daring  his  life.  He  is  a  poor  man,  entirely  destitute  of 
means  of  support,  and  has  only  been  maintained  since  his  misfortune  by 
the  generosity  of  friends  and  acquaintances  who  are  illy  able  to  bear 
the  burden  ;  and  feeling  and  believing  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  stricken  down,  and  in  which  he  now  is  and  must  continue 
to  remain  physically,  were  well  calculated  to  secure  at  your  hands  such 
action  for  his  pecuniary  benefit  as  was  in  your  power  to  bestow,  wo 
have  deemed  it  fit  to  present  his  case  for  your  kind  consideration. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  etc. 


K.  C.  Chambers, 

I!    H.  (larlune, 
John  Harbison, 
I;.  I'.  Johnston, 
W.  < ).  Chaml 
.1    S.  Gilson, 
W.  S.  Dean, 
E.  B.  Cobb, 
<;.  W.  Thompson, 
A.  A.  ( lummings, 
W.  W.   Kellogg, 
D.  C.  Stille, 
<  lharles  W.  Case, 
J.  L.  Dow, 


John  F.  O'Neille, 
T.  G.  Bullard, 
W.  A.  lUakeslev, 
C.  W.  Payne, 
h.  Oahill, 
I'.  ffoward, 
William  T.  Byers, 
Alva  Cole, 
J.  A.  Crawford, 
Benjamin  Coburn, 
John  s.  Hoot, 
l\  B.  Whiting, 
William  Schlatter, 
William  Moore, 


Henry  O'Toole, 
George  Terrier, 
John  H.  Helm, 
A.  O.  Davis. 
W.  E.  Ward, 
Isaac  A.  Cony, 
J.  G.  Haward, 
T.  A.  Yan  Norden, 
George  Martin, 
J.  M.  Hughes, 
A.  S.  Titus, 
J.  M.  Woodward, 
L.  C.  Charles, 

D.  R.  Cate, 
L.  F.  Cate, 
A.  F.  Harvy, 

E.  H.  Pierce, 
J.  E.  Edwards, 
William  Myers, 
Moses  Denocke, 
John  Cross, 
John  D.  Goodwin, 
A.  J.  Gifford, 
Ambrose  Eaves, 
H.  B.  Abbott, 

N.  C.  Cunningham, 

T.  J.  True, 

James  W.  McCartney 

J.  C.  Tripp, 

Harrison  Gregg, 

.John  Bvnhard, 

Z.  H.  Davis. 

S.  J.  Clark. ' 

Jacob  Aschiem, 

John  S.  Vaughan, 

C.  T.  Kaulbach, 

C.  W.  Norris, 

D.  Robinson, 
L.  G.  Traugh, 
John  Moore, 
Phil.  C.  Riser, 
Thomas  Mowbray, 
.lohn  A.  Parsons 
J.  J.  L.  Peel, 

J.  N.  Nouek, 
A.  J.  Howe, 


A.  P.  Moore, 
H.  G.  Richmond, 
J.  R.  Buckbee, 
H.  Huntington, 
C.  F.  Low, 
F.  P.  Debnam, 
C.  T.  Hogan, 
John  Schwartz, 
William  Kinsey, 
Peter  Day, 
John  Walker, 
T.  F.  Hersey, 
Leonard  Poole, 
John  A.  Trucks, 
N.  P.  Trucks, 
R.  S.  Gorham, 
Amos  Hollingsworth, 
Thomas  Carroll, 
David  Boye, 
J.  C.  Lewis, 
L.  Burgess, 
W.  H.  K.  Stapleton, 
Aaron  Maisey, 
L.  G.  Wilson, 
William  Walraven, 
J.  D.  Compton, 
T.  F.  Emmons, 
John  Young, 
Francis  S.  Fox, 
John  Coburn, 

A.  Wood, 
Edwin  Bates, 
S.  H.  Conyers, 
George  W.  Thompson. 
Joseph  Broaden, 

C.  Walker, 
Nathan  Clark, 
Richard  Irwin, 
Robert  Bone, 
N.  K.  Wright, 
M.  D.  Smith. 
John  Tucker, 
.1.  11.  Snyder, 

B.  B.  Baugh, 
J.  P.  Wilkins. 


AFFIDAVIT. 


State  of  California,  } 

Cou/ity  of  Plumas,  j  ss' 

I.  B.  II.  Pierce,  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Plumas,  State  of  California, 
do  hereby  certify  :  That  about  the  twelfth  day  of  February,  A.  D.  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three,  I  summoned  William  Bradford  to  serve  in 
a  Sheriff's  posse,  to  assist  in  serving  a  State  warrant  in  Honey  Lake 
Yalle}',  in  Plumas  County.  That  while  acting  in  that  capacity,  and 
under  my  direction  as  such  Sheriff,  he.  the  said  William  Bradford,  wftfl 
badly  wounded,  having  his  thigh  bone  badly  shattered  by  a  Minn'  rifle 
ball,  fired  by  the  mob  while  resisting  the  lawful  authority  of  me  the 
said  Sheriff.  And  further,  that  the  said  William  Bradford  was  unable 
to  be  moved,  or  to  leave  his  bed,  from  the  effects  of  said  wound,  for 
about  five  months,  and  is  at  the  date  hereof  unable  to  move  about  with- 
out tin-  assistance  of  crutches,  and  must  from  the  effects  of  said  wound 
remain  a  cripple  for  life.  And  farther,  thai  said  William  Bradford  re- 
ceived the  aforesaid  wound  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  A.  D. 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this  the  second  day  of  February,  A.  D.  eigh- 
teen huudred  and  sixtv-three. 

E.  if.  PIERCE, 
Sheriff  of  Plumas  County,  California. 

By  L.  C.  Charles,  Under  Sheriff. 


I   hereby  certify  that   the  within   and   foregoing   statement  of  I'..  E. 
Pierce,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  Plumas  County,  ie  correct  and  true. 

Witness  my  hand,  this  fourth  day  of  February,  A.  I),  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixtv-fdur. 

B.  T.  J  LOGAN, 

County  Judge. 


MINORITY    REPORT 


OF   THE 


tktt  tyommittu  of  tfa  $mnkt 


ON 


SENATE    BILL    NO.   275, 


AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  ELECTIONS  HELD  BY  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 


0.  M.  CLAYE8 STATE    PRINTER. 


H  E  T  O  !R  T 


Mr.  President  : — The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  select  committee 
to  whom  was  referred  Senate  bill  No.  275,  an  Act  relating  to  elections 
held  by  political  parties,  has  considered  the  same,  and  dissents  from  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

The  first  section  of  the  substitute  recommended  by  the  majority  of 
your  committee  provides  that,  "all  elections  hereafter  to  be  held  by  any 
voluntary  political  association,  etc..  shall  be  called  or  ordered  by  published 
notice,  etc.,  and  shall  designate  the  person  -who  is  to  supervise  or  preside 
at  such  poll,  who  shall  be  a  legal  voter  of  the  township."  The  notice  is 
also  to  state  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  to  vote  at  such  elections, 
provided  they  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  those  prescribed  in  this 
Act. 

Section  second  requires  the  notice  to  be  published  in  some  newspaper, 
or  posted  in  not  less  than  three  public  places  in  the  township,  etc.,  not  less 
than  five  clays. 

iction  third  authorizes  the  Supervisor  to  appoint  (after  being  sworn 
himself)  such  assistants  to  count  the  vote,  provided  he  appoint  legal 
voters  and  respectable  citizens,  and  declares  any  violations  of  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  section  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

ction  four  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Supervisor  to  entertain  objec- 
tion- made  by  any  qualified  elector  under  the  call  to  any  vote  that  may 
be  offered,  upon  the  grounds  that  the  person  offering  is  not  entitled  under 
the  terms  01  the  published  call,  etc.,  and  also  authorizes  the  Supervisorto 
administer  oaths  to  determine  the  right;  but  if,  after  examination,  (he 
Supervisor  is  Batisfied  the  applicant  is  not  entitled,  he    may  reject  his 

Vote 

This  section  punishes  wilful  false  swearing  under  this  Act  as  perjury. 

It  will  be  oh-,  rved,  that  the  Supervisor  who  is  to  determine  the  right 
in  all  cases,  to  vote,  I6  himself  left  wholly  irresponsible  lor  any  abuse  of 
discretion  or  wilful  rejection  of  vol 

But,  Sir,  the  whole  .\<t  would  be  inoperative  and  void,  for  the  reasons 
thai  the  people  of  this  country  have;  an  undoubted  righl  to  meet  together, 
hold  election-,  appoint  d  nominate  and  eleel  or  appoinl  commit- 

.  without  previous  notice  of  ti  or  of  five  hours,  or  even  min- 

utes; they  have  the  right  freely  to  assemble  to  consult  for  the  common 
good,  to  instruct  their  representatives,  etc,  and  the  people  are  the  solo 


judges  of  what  is  for  the  "  common  good,"  and  who  are  "  their  representa- 
tives" in  these  respects.  The  right  to  consult,  instruct,  and  petition,  carry 
with  them  their  necessary  incidents  to  appoint  committees,  nominate 
and  elect  delegates,  agents,  or  candidates  for  anyplace,  office,  or  calling, 
within  the  scope  of  the  object  to  be  accomplished,  nor  can  this  right  of 
the  people  be  defined,  limited,  or  restricted,  by  statute;  it  is,  necessaril3T, 
unlimited  under  our  form  of  government — left  so,  intentionally,  by  the 
founders  of  the  Government. 

Again  :  the  Supervisor  may  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  electors, 
under  his  call.  What,  Sir,  would  be  the  qualifications  ?  He  might  require 
that  the  voter  should  be  a  member  of  some  Loyal  League,  or  that  he 
never  belonged  to  any  Vigilance  Committee,  or  that  he  would  vote  for 
Conness  delegates  to  the  National  Convention,  the  result  of  which  would 
be  the  organization  of  new  parties,  almost  numberless,  or  we  would  have 
to  hold  other  meetings  or  elections  for  the  Supervisor,  and  further  define 
by  law  the  duties  of  Supervisors  and  voters  at  such  elections,  and  go  on 
thus,  ad  infinitum. 

I  think  the  whole  scheme  must  fail  to  accomplish  any  reform,  and  the 
Act  remain  a  dead  letter. 

Let  us  pass  no  inoperative  Act.  I  recommend  indefinite  postpone- 
ment.    Let  it  die. 

PEAECE,  Minority  of  the  Committee. 


MINORITY   REPORT 


OF  TIIE 


Committee  m  Hap  ixnir  Ijfans, 


TO   TIIE    ASSEMBLY,   CONCERN!  Mi 


ASSEMBLY    I3ILL    No.   22. 


O.    M.    CLAYES STATU    l'lUNTEK. 


Assembly  Chamber,  \ 

January  8tb,  18G4.  j 


Mr.  Speakeb 


Tlie  undersigned,  a  minority  of  your  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
has  considered  Assembly  bill  No.  22,  and  recommends  its  adoption. 

CLAYTON. 


REPOET 


The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  include  Mines  among  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  State.  For  fourteen  years,  in  violation  of  the  express  injunc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  plain  principles  of  justice,  the  mines 
have  been  exempt  from  the  burden  of  contributing  to  support  the  State 
and  county  governments  by  an}r  direct  tax.  All  farms,  all  stocks  of 
grain,  all  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  all  dwellings,  stores,  manufactories, 
and  workshops,  all  merchandise,  all  domestic  produce,  all  railroads,  and 
all  steamboats — every  class  of  property  within  the  reach  of  the  Asses- 
sor— has  been  compelled  to  pay  a  direct  tax,  varying  from  one  and  a 
half  to  five  per  cent,  annually,  while  the  mines,  by  gross  favoritism,  have 
been  alone  exempted.. 

The  State  Constitution,  in  section  thirteen,  Article  Five,  says  : 


"Taxation   shall   be  equal   and   uniform    throughout  the   State. 
property  in  this  State  shall  he  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value." 


All 


Webster  defines  property  as  "  ownership,"  or  "the  exclusive  right  of 
possessing,  enjoying,  and  disposing  of  a  thing."  The  miner  who  has  a 
mining  claim,  owns  it.  lie  has  the  exclusive  right,  under  the  laws  of  the 
State.  .<!'  possessing,  enjoying,  and  disposing  of  his  claim.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  said,  in  the  case  of  Merritt  vs.  Judd  1 14  Cah,  G-i) : 

"From  an  early  period  of  our  State  jurisprudence,  we  have  regarded 
these  claime  to  public  mineral  lands  as  titles.  They  are  so.  practically. 
It  ii  very  evident  that  they  will  not  he  sold,  nor  the  present  tenure 
altered." 


Like  other  property,  mining  claims  can  he  sold.     They  are  property 

under  the  law.  A  statute  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  provides  that 
they  may  he  conveyed  by  bills  Of  -ah-  without  a  seal.  Like  other  prop- 
erty, mining  claims  may  be  the  Bubject  of  suits  at  law.  Section  six  hun- 
dred and  t  v,  entv-one  of  the  Civil  Practice  Act.,  provides  that  in  such  raits 

the  local  customs  and  mining  law-  may  be  proved  to  show  tin;  rights  of 
the  part  tec . 

Like  other  property,  mining  claims  maybe  seised  under  execution. 
Prom  every  legal  stand-point,  mining  claims  are  property.     The  miner 

says  bis  claim  IS  not  property,  because  the  United   States  owns   I  he  land 


G 

in  fee;    but  this  objection  deserves  scarcely  a  sentence  of  refutation. 

There  may  be  property  without  ownership  in  fee.     The  law  says  there 
is  property  in  this  special  case,  and  that  settles  the  matter. 

When  we  look  at  the  question  from  commercial  and  financial  stand- 
points, we  perceive  not  loss  distinctly  that  mining  claims  are  property. 
Like  other  property,  they  have  a  money  value  in  the  market.  They  are 
bought  and  sold.  "They  are  admitted  to  be  the  chief  source  of  the 
wealth  of  the  State.  Certain  ones  among  these  claims  or  mines  are 
celebrated  throughout  California;  and  their  lame,  indeed,  is  not  confined 
to  this  coast  or  this  continent,  hut  has  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  Mariposa  Mine,  "which  has  yielded  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  in  a  year,  is  of  the  number.  The  Allison  .Mine  has  pro- 
duced nearly  as  much.  The  Bocky  liar  Mine,  the  production  of  which 
is  interrupted  just  now  by  litigation,  has  also  capacity  to  yield  half  a 
million.  The  Sierra  Butte  .Mine  produces  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion ;  and  there  are  many  which  rise  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  annually. 

The  silver  mines  at  Silver  Mountain.  Inyo.  Slate  Range,  Amargosa, 
and  Coso  ;  the  quicksilver  mines  at  New  Almaden  and  New  Idria;  the 
copper  mines  of  Calaveras,  Amador,  Yuba,  Colusa,  and  Del  Xorte ;  the 
tin  mines  at  Temescalj  the  coal  mines  of  Contra  Costa; — all  these  have 
a  fixed  and  high  value  in  the  market. 

The  New  Almaden  Mine  was  sold  not  long  since  for  one  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Union  Copper  Mine  has  heen  valued  at 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  financial  community  agrees  with 
the  law  in  treating  mining  claims  as  valuable  property.  It  is  plain. 
therefore,  that  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  have  been  violated 
by  the  past  exemption  of  the  mining  claims  from  taxation,  and  will  be 
still  further  violated  by  any  further  exemption- 
Let  us  look  at  the  question  of  exemption  now  from  the  stand-point  of 
justice,  as  independent  of  constitutional  injunction.  Justice  in  taxation 
means  equality.  An  unequal  tax  is,  of  course,  unjust ;  and  if  a  tax  can 
ever  be  just,  it  is  only  when  it  is  equal.  A  direct  tax  on  property  i>  not 
equal  unless  it  is  levied  on  all  kinds  of  property  alike.  The  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, however,  has  exempted  half  the  property  within  her  limits  from 
direct  taxation.  The  mining  claims  are  not,  now,  one  half  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State,  but  they  may  he  one  third  or  one  fourth  of  it.  For  a 
r  time,  however,  they  were  three  fourths  of  the  property  ;  and  taking 
the  last  thirteen  years  together,  we  can  safely  say  that  one  halt  the  prop- 
erty has  been  exempted.  Tin'  amount  of  direct  tax  on  property  paid 
into  the  State  Treasury  in  that  time  has  heen  about  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars, BO  that  the  farmers,  the  merchants, the  mechanics,  and  the  laborers, 
have  paid  more  than  eight  millions,  while  the  miners  have  had  nor 
the  burden.  And  nol  content  with  such  exemption  in  the  past,  they  de- 
mand that  the  unequal  and  unjust  system  shall  be  perpetuated  for  their 
future  benefit.  They  have  already  had  the  advantage  by  eight  mill 
of  dollar- ;  the  State  is  deeply  in  debt,  and  it  is  time  that  henceforth 
they  should  pay  their  fair  proportion. 

This  is  not  Bimply  justice  to  the  State,  hut  to  the  farmers,  the  gar- 
deners, tin'  mechanics,  and  the  merchants  in  the  mining  counties.    T 
men  have  paid,  independent  of  State  taxes,  about  eight   millions  of  dol- 
lars of  county  tv  the  formation  of  the  State  government,  while 
the  miners,  who  held  four  fifths  of  the  property  in  those  very  counties. 

refused    to    pay   one    cent    of    property    lax    on    their   mines.      While   the 

mining  population  baa  been  gradually  decreasing,  the  agriculturists  have 
ng.  until  the  former  class  are  probably  in  a  minority  in  half 


the  mining  counties,  and  in   no  Large   majority  in  the  remaining  half. 
Justice,  therefor,  as  well  as  the  Constitution,  requires  that  mining  claims 

should  bo  taxed. 

But  the  miners  say,  that  policy  requires  the  exemption  of  the  mines 
from  taxation — that  we  must  encourage  the  mining  interest,  because  our 
chief  wealth  comes  from  the  mines.  To  this  we  reply,  by  asserting  that 
thai  policy  forbids  the  commission  of  any  such  injustice.  It  is  a  wrong 
too  gross  to  be  politic.  The  miner  does  not  deserve  encouragement 
more  than  the  firmer  or  the  mechanic.  All  are  equally  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State.  All  equally  deserve  encouragement.  Neither  has 
the  right  to  demand  that  he  shall  he  selected  for  ;i  special  and  unexam- 
pled exemption  from  all  the  burdeus  of  the  State  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
others. 

Again,  the  miners  say  that  to  tax  the  mines  will  drive  men  from  the 
business,  and  kill  the  goose  that  lavs  the  golden  egg.  To  this  we  reply, 
that  it  is  easy  to  make  extravagant  assertions.  It'  the  mines  had  been 
taxed  and.  the  farms  exempted,  and  the  farmers  should  say  that  many 
would  leave  farming,  and  the  price  of  Hour,  grain,  and  vegetables,  must 
rise  if  the  farming  lands  were  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  other  property, 
would  that  he  a  sufficient  reason  for  adhering  to  the  unjust  system? 
Certainly  not.  If  the  miner's  ox  were  gored,  he  would  make  a  terrible 
complaint;  but  when  his  neighbor's  ox  suffers,  he  thinks  it  all  right. 
Ikit  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  mining  interest  will  sutler 
the  least  discouragement  from  this  tax.  If  a  mine  is  not  worth  any- 
thing, it  will  not  have  to  pay  anything.  If  it  is  valuable,  the  owner  can 
and  should  pay.  The  chief  revenue  from  mining  claims  will  be  paid  by 
wealthy  men.  The  surface  mines  are  nearly  exhausted  ;  the  deep  placer 
mines  and  quartz  mines  of  gold,  and  the  mines  of  silver,  quicksilver, 
copper,  tin.  and  coal,  at  least  nearly  all  that  produce  anything,  or  have 
any  recognized  value  in  the  market,  are  owned  by  wealthy  individuals 
or  companies,  and  can  well  afford  to  pay.  The  principle  which  applies 
to  farms  applies  also  to  mines.  It'  a  man  has  a  valuable  piece  of  prop- 
erty he  will  not  throw  it  away  because  there  is  a  tax  of  two  or  three 
per  cent  on  it. 

Again,  the  miners  say  that  a  tax  on  mining  claims  would  be  a  tax  on 
labor;  that  the  claims  are  worth  nothing  in  their  natural  condition,  and 
il  is  only  after  they  have  been  opened  at  much  expense  that  they  be- 
come productive.  Bat  in  this  respect  they  do  not  diner  from  many  other 
kinds  of  property.  The  farm  must  lie  fenced  and  ploughed  before  it 
will  bear  a  crop;  the  vineyard  and  orchard  must  be  planted  and  culti- 
vated for  years  before  they  come  into  full  bearing;  the  railroad  musl  be 
graded  and  the  track  laid  down  ;  the  town  lot  must  be  furnished  with  a 
house,  and  !>'•  subjected  to  ass<  asments  for  grading  and  paving  the 
Btreets;  and  all  these  classes  of  property  are  taxed,  with  no  thought  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  any  noteworthy  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  exemption  upon  any  grounds  of  constitutional  obligation 

Or  justice;   and   all    those    -  ed    on    the   grounds   of  policy  we   have 

noticed  and  controverted.  Policy,  so  far  from  favoring  the  exemption, 
forbids  it.  It  never  can  be  politic  to  violate  the  plain  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  principles  of  Justice.  There  is  already  much 
dissatisfaction  among  the  native  Californians,  to  whom  the  constitu- 
tional promise  of  equal  taxation  vras  made,  and  a  similar  dissatisfaction 
prevails  among  the  agriculturalists  and  merchants.  This  dissatisfaction 
may  increase  after  tin-  development  of  the  mines  now  being  opened  in  the 
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agricultural  counties,  where  the  population,  expenses,  and  taxes  in  those 
counties  shall  have  been  greatly  increased,  with  no  tax  upon  the  interest 
which  causes  the  increase. 

Besides,  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  depart  from  the  rules  of  justice, 
when  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  adjacent  Territory  of  Neva- 
da, where  the  same  principles  apply,  has  adopted  the  following  clause: 

"  The  Legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  a  uniform  and  equal  rate  of 
assessment  and  taxation,  and  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  shall  se- 
cure a  just  valuation  for  taxation  of  all  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
including  mines  and  mining  property,  excepting  such  property  only  as 
may  be  exempted  by  law  for  municipal,  educational;  literaiy,  scientific, 
religious,  or  charitable  purposes." 

Another  reason  of  polic}r  that  should  have  great  influence  in  favor  of 
taxing  the  mines  is,  that  the  representatives  of  a  class  who  do  not  feel 
their  due  share  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  are  reckless  with  the  public 
money.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  spend  the  money  of  other  people. 
The  principle  is  a  plain  one;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  of  the 
enemies  of  extravagance  in  the  Legislature  have  always  been  from  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  counties.  As  a  general  rule  the  representa- 
tive will  usually  be  economical  in  jn'oportion  as  his  constituents  are  op- 
pressed by  taxes. 

Constitutional  injunction,  justice,  and  polic}T,  all  concur,  therefore,  in 
demanding  that  the  mines  shall  no  longer  be  exempted  from  taxation, 
but  that  this  bill  should  pass. 

CLAYTON. 


EEPOET 


OF 


I 


SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 


ON 


$ntobtctatss  matmb  %  (fepcbifons  against  Indians. 


O.  M.  CI.  A  YES STATE    PBINTEB. 


MEMORx^NDUM 


OF 


Jnbcbtckcss  incurrtb  bj  Coitions  against  Julians, 


The  amount  of  indebtedness  for  the  expeditions  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
two,  is  as  follows,  viz. : 


Principal • 

[nterest  to  January  1st,  1864;  paid  by  State  seven  per  cent 

bonds  and  interest,  (issued  since  January  1st,  1854) 

Amount  of  expedition  in  Mendocino,  1859 ;  paid  by  State  in 

<;i-li 

Humboldt  expedition,  1861,  Captain  Works;  paid  by  State 

in  cash 

Humboldt  expedition,  I860,  Wright's  corps;  paid  by  State 

bonds,  payment  <>i'  which  conditioned  when  Congress  shall 

appropriate  the  money 

Captain   Hayes'  Company  l*  California    Rangers."    1*51    and 

lv.'»2:  paid  by  State  bonds,  payment  of  which  conditioned 

when  Congress  shall  appropriate  the  money 

Pitt    l.'iv.  r  expedition,   1858,  ordered  by  Brigadier-General 

1).  i).  Colton ;  unaudited;  claims  amount  to 


839,650  00 

25,124  77 

9,347  39 

16,382  60 

3,502  62 

7,761  18 
3,000  00 


MEMORIAL 


§»tate  Agricultural  ^ucutg 


LEGISLATURE   OF   CALIFORNIA. 


O.     M      OLAYKP STATK    PUINTKR. 


MEMORI A  L 


To  flu  Honorable  tht   Senatt  and  Assembly  of  the   Stale  of  California  : 

Your  memorialists,  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  re- 
spectfully represent  to  your  honorable  bodies  that  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  through  misfortune,  and  perhaps  through  imprudent  misman- 
agement in  years  past,  is  now  in  debt  in  the  sum  of  nineteen  thousand 
dollars,  in  round  numbers;  that  said  indebtedness  impairs  the  credit  of 
the  Society,  ami  curtails  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  much  to  the.  detriment 
of  all  the  various  productive  interests  of  the  State;  that  while  thus 
indebted,  the  Society  cannot,  with  safety,  publish  a  premium  list  suffi- 
ciently liberal  to  bring  together  such  an  exhibition  of  the  industry  of 
the  Slate  as  to  do  our  unrivalled  resources  credit,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  or  to  he  productive  of  the  innumerable  benefits  certain  to  follow 
a  lull  and  general  exhibition. 

In  addition  to  the  above  considerations,  your  memorialists  will  here 
a  facl  perhaps  not  generally  known  to  the  members  of  your  hon- 
orable  bodies,  to-wil  :  That  the  lease. under  which  the  Society  holds  per- 
petual possession  and  use  of  the  Agricultural  Park  or  Stock  Grounds  in 
this  city,  and  for  the  improvement  of  which  the  State  has  expended 
some  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  contains  a  condition  that  if  the  Society 
should  fail  to  occupy  the  same  by  holding  a  Fair  for  one  single  year, 
then  all  the  rights  and  immunities  which  the  Society  now  enjoys  to  the 
same,  including  all  the  property  and  improvements  thereon,  shall  revert 
to  and  be  vested  in  the  lessors,  to-wit:  the  "Sacramento  Park  Associa- 
tion." 

This  property,  al  some  day  not  far  distant  in  the  future,  will  no  doubt 

orth   hundreds  of  thousande  <>i    dollars.     Hence,  laying  all  other 

iderations  aside,  it  i-  easy  to  perceive  the  importance  to  the  Society 

itself  Of  keeping  up  it>  annual  exhibitions.  To  this  fact,  also,  and  to 
the  additional  fact  that  much  of  the  stock  of  the  "  Sacramento  Park 
ciation,"  originally  owned  by  many  individuals,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  but  few,  is  traceable  to  the  real  hut  Becret  origin  of  much  of  the 
active  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Hca- 
oock,  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  Society  by  a  special  tax  levied 
upon    the   property    within    the    City  and   County   of  Sacramento,  while 

the  ostensible  reason  given  for  such  opposition  is  "high  taxation." 


It  cannot  bo  denied  that  the  taxes  in  this  city  and  county  are,  indeed, 
very  burdensome;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  while  the  industrial  pursuits 
of  the  Stale  at  large  receive  great  and  invaluable  assistance  and  benefit 
from  the  untrammelled  and  successful  transactions  of  this  Society,  yet 
the  immediate  pecuniary  benefits  inure  almost  entirely  to  the  City  and 
County  of  Sacramento  when  the  annual  Fairs  arc  held. 

It  is  upon  the  recognition  of  those  facts  that  the  bill  is  drawn,  and 
for  the  reasons  above  set  forth,  that  your  memorialists  ask  its  pa^sii^e. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray.  etc. 

CHAS.  F.   REED, 

President; 

N.  L.  DREW, 
J.  J.  OWEN, 
EOB'T  BECK, 
J.  H.  CULVER, 
CHARLES  HOLBROOK, 

Directors. 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  being 
the  first  year  under  the  management  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  has  been  the  steady  purpose, 
faithfully  and  truthfully,  to  exhibit  and  develop  the  wonderful  and  various  mining  and  industrial 
resources  of  California.  The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  have  been  limited,  and  if  their 
success  has  not  been  as  complete  as  may  have  been  desired,  it  must  be  attributed  to  this  fact  and 
to  a  limited  experience  in  so  vast  an  undertaking,  rather  than  to  any  want  of  energy  or  disposition. 

In  addition  to  holding  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  industry  and  products  of  the  State,  the  Board 
have  recognized  it  as  an  equally  important  part  of  their  duty  to  use  all  suitable  means  at  their 
disposal  to  collect  and  diffuse  all  classes  of  information  calculated  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
agricultural,  stock  raising,  mineral,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing  resources  of  the  State. 

In  a  community  surrounded  by  such  an  endless  variety  of  magnificent  resources,  developing  and 
to  be  developed,  and  possessing  such  daring  enterprise,  such  indomitable  energy,  and  such  untiring 
perseverance  as  Californians  are  known  to  possess,  it  is  no  small  undertaking  to  keep  a  faithful 
record  of  the  actual  developments,  to  say  nothing  of  an  attempt  to  aid  and  direct  them. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  the  Board  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  any  imper- 
fections or  omissions  in  this  volume,  and  at  the  same  time  solicit  a  candid  and  careful  perusal  of 
its  contents,  both  as  to  the  records  of  facts  and  the  suggestions  for  increasing  the  facilities  and 
usefulness  of  the  Society  in  the  future. 

For  the  Board. 

I.  N.  HOAG, 

Secretary. 
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A  COMPILATION 

OF  ALL  THE  LAWS  NOW  IN  FORCE  RELATING  TO  OR  AF- 
FECTING THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


AN   ACT    TO    INCORPORATE   A    STATE   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY,   AND   APPRO- 
PRIATE  MONEY   FOR  ITS   SUPPORT. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 

enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  and  incorporated  a  society  to 
be  known  and  designated  by  the  name  and  st3-le  of  the  '-California 
State  Agricultural  Society,"  and  by  that  name  and  style  shall  have 
perpetual  succession,  and  shall  have  power  to  contract  and  be  contracted 
with,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  shall  have  authority  to  have  and  use  a  com- 
mon seal,  to  make,  ordain,  and  establish,  and  put  in  execution  such  by- 
laws, ordinances,  rules,  and  regulations,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  good 
government  of  said  society,  and  the  prudent  and  efficient  management 
of  its  affairs;  provided,  that  said  laws,  ordinances,  rules,  and  regulations, 
shall  not  be  contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  charter,  nor  the  laws  and 
Constitution  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  2.  In  addition  to  the  powers  above  enumerated,  the  society  shall, 
by  its  name  aforesaid,  have  power  to  purchase  and  hold  any  quantity  of 
land  nut  exceeding  four  sections,  and  may  sell  and  dispose  of  the  samo 
at  pleasure.  The  said  real  estate  shall  he  held  by  6aid  societ}' for  the 
sole  purpose  of  establishing  a  model  experimental  farm  or  farms,  erect- 
ing inclosnres,  buildings,  and  other  improvements,  calculated  and  de- 
signed for  the  meeting  of  the  society,  and  for  an  exhibition  of  the  various 
bn  oda  of  horses,  cattle,  mules,  and  other  stock,  and  of  agricultural,  me- 
chanical, and  domestic  manufactures  and  productions,  and  for  no  other 
purj>< 

And  it  is  further  enacted,  That  if,  from  any  cause,  said  society  shall  ever 
be  di  —  Ive  1.  or  fail  to  mcel  within  the  period  of  two  consecutive  years, 
then  the  real  estate  held  by  it,  together  with  all  the  buildings  and  appur- 
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tenances  belonging  to  said  estate,  shall  be  sold  as  lands  are  now  sold  by 
execution,  and  the  proceeds  deposited  in  the  State  Treasury,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Legislature. 


AN  ACT  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  A  STATE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  APPROVED  MAY  THIRTEENTH,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY- 
TWO,  AND  AMENDED  MARCH  TWENTIETH,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY- 
EIGHT. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 

enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  general  prudential  and  financial  affairs  of  the  society 
shall  be  intrusted  to  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  consist  of  a  President 
and  nine  Directors,  five  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

[Amended  Section.] 

Sec.  2.  Said  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  be  elected  at  a  general  State 
Agricultural  Convention,  to  bo  held  at  the  Capital  of  the  State,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  in  the  month  of  January  every  year  thereafter,  to  consist  of  the  life 
members  and  annual  members  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  from 
delegates  from  each  Count}"  Agricultural  Society  within  this  State,  in- 
corporated under  the  general  laws  of  this  State  for  such  corporations, 
and  an  equal  number  from  each  District  Agricultural  Society,  also  incor- 
porated under  the  general  laws  of  this  State  for  such  purposes  ;  sail  del- 
egates to. he  chosen  at  the  annual  fair  or  annual  meeting  of  each  such 
society  next  preceding  the  State  Agricultural  Convention  ;  provided,  said 
Convention,  to  be  held  in  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  may  admit  any  person  or  persons  representing  an}-  of 
said  County  or  District  Agricultural  Societies,  as  the  Convention  may 
determine  by  a  majority  vote  whether  such  persons  shall  have  been 
elected  by  their  respective  Count}'  or  District  Societies  as  provided  in 
this  Act,  or  not. 

Sec  3.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall,  at  its  first  meeting  after  its 
election,  be  divided  by  lot  into  three  equal  portions,  (omitting  the  Presi- 
dent,) one  portion  to  continue  in  office  one  year,  one  portion  two  years, 
and  one  portion  three  years;  one  third  of  the  number,  together  with 
the  President,  to  be  elected  at  the  State  Agricultural  Convention  annu- 
ally thereafter;  the  Directors  to  hold  office  three  years. 

Sec  4.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, choose  "iic  of  its  other  members  temporary  ( lhairman.  They  shall 
elect  a  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  not  members  of  the  Board,  prescribe 
their  duties,  tix  their  pay,  and  the  said  Treasurer  ami  Secretary  shall 
be  Bubjocl  t"  removal  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  said  Hoard. 

Sec.  ■').  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  use  all  suitable  means  t<<  col- 
lecl  and  diffuse  all  classes  of  information  calculated  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  agricultural,  stock  raising,  mineral,  mechanical,  and  manu- 
facturing resources  "f  the  Slate;   shall  held  an  annual  exhibition   of  the 

industry  and   products  of  the  State;  and  (Mi  <>r  before  the  firsl  day  ol 
January  of  each  year  in  which  the  Legislature  shall  he  in  regular  session, 
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they  shall  furnish  to  the  Governor  a  fall  and  detailed  account  of  all  its 
transactions,  including  all  the  facts  elicited,  statistics  collected,  and  in- 
formation gained  on  the  subject  for  which  it  exists;  and  also  a  distinct 
financial  account  of  all  funds  received  from  whatever  source,  andof  every 
expenditure  for  whatever  purpose,  together  with  such  suggestions  as 
experience  and  good  policy  shall  dictate  for  the  advancement  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  State ;  the  said  reports  to  be  treated  as  other  State  doc- 
uments are. 

Sec  6.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  suit- 
able number  of  persons  to  act  as  Marshals,  who  shall  be  from  twelve 
o'clock,  noon,  of  the  day  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  exhibition,  until 
noon  of  the  day  after  the  close  of  the  same,  vested  with  all  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  with  which  Constables  are  invested,  so  far  as  acts  or 
offences  committed  within  or  with  reference  to  or  in  connection  with  the 
exhibition  are  concerned. 

Sec  7.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  may,  in  its  discretion,  award  pre- 
miums for  the  best  cultivated  farms,  orchards,  vineyards,  gardens,  etc. ; 
provided^  that  said  Board  shall  not  audit,  allow,  or  pay  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year,  for  travelling  expenses 
of  Visiting  Committee  in  examining  said  farms,  et  cetera;  provided, 
further,  that  no  persons  except  practical  agriculturists  shall  be  appointed 
on  said  committees. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  optional  with  any  to  whom  a  premium  is  awarded 
to  receive  the  article  named  or  its  equivalent  (as  affixed)  in  coin. 

Sec  9.  The  State  Agriculture  Societ}T  shall  have  power,  at  its  first 
annual  meeting  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  to  make  such  alterations 
in  its  Constitution  as  shall  make  it  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act, 

Sec  10.  All  Acts  or  provisions  in  conflict  with  the  pi'ovisions  of  this 
Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  11.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 


AN  ACT  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  AN  ACT  SUPPLEMENTAL  TO  AN 
ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  A  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  APPROVED  MAY 
THIRTEENTH,  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-FOUR,  AND 
AMENDED  MARCH  THIRTIETH,  ONE  THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY- 
EIGHT,  APPROVED  MARCH  TWELFTH,  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY- 
THREE. 

[Approved  April  13th,  1863.] 

77  -    People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 

enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Directors  mentioned  in  section  one  of  the 
Act  to  which  this  Act  is  supplemental,  shall  audit  all  claims  or  demands 
against  the  State  Agricultural  Society  that  have  accrued  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  allow  such 
as  may  be  just  and  proper,  and  cause  their  wan-ants  to  be  drawn  on  the 
Treasurer  of  said  society,  payable  oat  of  the  General  Fund.  Said  war- 
rants shall  be  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  said  Board  of 
Directors,  and  the  Treasurer  shall   pay  the  same   in   the  order  of  their 
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presentation,  if  there  be  money  in  said  Fund;  but  if  not,  then  ho  shall 
indorse  on  the  back  of  the  warrant,  "presented  and  not  paid  for  want 

of  funds,  this day  of ,  Anno  Domini,  eighteen  hundred  and 

sixty  — - — ,"  and  said  warrants  shall  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per 
cent  per  annum  from  the  date  of  presentation  until  paid. 

Sec.  2.  All  assets,  moneys,  and  debts,  due  said  society,  that  accrued 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  General  Fund,  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  debts  of  said  society  created  prior  to  said  first  day  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  all  moneys  received  during  each 
fiscal  year  hereafter  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  Fund  to  be  known  as 
n  Special  Fund  for  the  payment  of  current  expenses,  premiums,  and 
awards,  for  the  year  in  which  the  same  was  received,  and  to  liquidate 
the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  said  society,  as  hereinafter  provided; 
and  all  moneys  received  from  appropriations,  donations,  or  from  any 
other  source,  and  all  property  acquired,  shall  be  exempt  from  attachment 
and  execution,  for  any  debt  or  liability  other  than  those  created  during 
that  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  Directors  shall  each  year  pay  all  claims  or  demands,  and 
premiums  awarded,  before  the  last  day  of  December,  from  said  Special 
Fund;  and  if  any  money  remain  in  said  Special  Fund  after  the  liquida- 
tion of  all  claims  and  demands  of  that  fiscal  year,  then  the  Directors 
shall  advertise,  in  some  newspaper  published  in  Sacramento,  that  they 
will  receive  proposals  for  the  surrendering  of  the  outstanding  warrants 
against  the  General  Fund,  naming  the  time  and  place  where  they  will 
be  received  and  opened.  Said  Board  shall  accept  the  bids  that  will  sur- 
render said  warrants  for  the  lowest  per  cent,  until  all  the  money  remain- 
ing in  said  Fund  is  expended;  and  the  Board  may  accept  a  bid  lor  a  part 
of  any  warrant,  and  issue  a  new  warrant  for  the  balance  due  on  such 
warrant;  jirovhkd,  said  Directors  shall  not  receive  any  bid  above  par,  or 
for  any  claim  or  demand  that  is  not  presented,  allowed,  and  a  warrant 
drawn,  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  Act,  within  ninety  days  from 
the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  No  debt  or  demand  of  any  kind  against  said  society  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Treasurer,  or  any  other  person,  until  it  shall  have  first  been 
audited  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  on  a  warrant  drawn  upon  the 
Treasurer,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary;  and  no  premium 
that  may  have  been  awarded  by  any  committee  shall  be  paid  until  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Sec.  5.  Tin's  Act  shall  take  clfect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 
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TENTH   ANNUAL  MEETING. 


The  time  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  was  January  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  at  two  o'clock  p.  M.,  at  which  time  a  few  members  met  at  the  Pa- 
vilion, and  adjourned  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  at  two  o'clock 
p.  m.,  to  await  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  amending 
the  organic  law  of  the  society. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  February  another  meeting  was  convened,  and 
an  adjournment  had  to  the  eleventh  of  March,  for  the  same  purpose. 

Sacramento,  March  11th,  1863. 

Agreeably  to  adjournment,  the  members  of  the  society  convened  at 
the  Pavilion  at  two  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  stated  its  objects  to  be 
to  hear  and  .act  upon  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  society,  and  to 
elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  understood  that  a  new  law,  essen- 
tially changing  the  government  and  Constitution  of  the  society,  had 
passed  the  Legislature,  but  by  some  mishap  had  not  received  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Governor,  but  would  soon  be  signed  b}'  him. 

A  number  of  communications  from  different  parties  were  then  read, 
and  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  presented,  and  ordered  on  file. 

The  Financial  Secretary's  annual  report,  and  that  of  the  Treasurer, 
were  then  presented)  and  referred  to  a  committee  for  examination  ;  and 
as  these  reports  arc  necessary  to  keep  up  the  chain  of  the  financial  his- 
tory of  the  society,  they  are  inserted  in  this  year's  transactions,  the 
transactions  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  never  having  been  pub- 
lished. 

JREPOIIT   OF   TIIE   FINANCIAL   SECEETARY. 

CASH    RECEIPTS. 


Date. 

On  what  Account. 

Amount. 

20 
20 

A.  K.  Crim,  balance 

S5  25 

4,000  00 

TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE 


Date. 


On  what  Account. 


July 26  D.  O 

26 
October..  4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Mills  &  Co.,  amount  of  loan $4,000 

A.  K.  Grim,  from  Concert  Fund 493 

128  new  memberships  at  Fair  of  1862 |      1,280 


Amount. 


564  renewals. 

10,823  single  tickets 

842  double  tickets 

1  life  membership 

Eent  of  bar  at  Pavilion 

Eent  of  saloon  at  Pavilion 

Cider  privilege,  etc 

Hat  room 

210  ball  tickets 

16  carriage  tickets 

4iEonc,  on  race 

4  Sundry  renewals  of  memberships  on  account. 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  buggy,  etc , 

Total 


2,820 

5,411 

842 

40 


35 

25 

1,050 

4 

30 

235 

499 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


50  00 
40  00 


00 
00 
00 
75 
00 
00 
50 


$20,861  00 


STATEMENT    OF    EXPENDITURES    PAID    BY  ORDERS    DRAWN    UPON    THE    TREAS- 
URER  FROM   JUNE    19,    1862,    TO    JANUARY,    1863,    INCLUSIVE. 


Date. 


On  what  Account. 


Amounl 

§400  00 

961 

25 

800 

00 

500 

00 

443 

50 

78 

50 

100 

00 

17 

00 

33 

04 

16 

95 

140 

05 

54  46 

30 

00 

13 

15 

17 

.Ml 

07 

50 

84 

70 

35 

00 

75 

00 

B2 

:::, 

168 

75 

37 

66 

30 

00 

June. 
July. 


.19JO.  C.  Wheeler,  salary  for  December,  1861,  and 

January,  1862 

...1  William  Turton,  repairing  Stock  Grounds 

1  William  Turton,  repairing  Stock  Grounds 

lJohn  Eider,  repairing  Stock  Grounds 

1  John  Eider,  repairing  Stock  Grounds 

1  Visiting  Committee,  month  of  June 

1  O.  C.  Wheeler,  for  Visiting  Committee  for  July.. 

19  J.  F.  Clark,  part  of  salary 

26  Ross  A:  Simnis,  hay.  etc 

26  M.  Fitzpatrick,  painting 

26  W.  F.  Knox,  balance  on  lumber 

2i">  I>.  W.  Karl,  balance  on  grain 

26  R.  P.  Lee,  (Mrs.  Nevitt,  Assignee) 

26  Democratic  Standard,  (Talbert,  Assignee) 


26 
26 

26 

26 

26 
26 
26 
26 
26 


II.  I  J.  Covey,  horse  hire. 
T.  Ogg  Shaw,  balance  on  Bafe... 
J.  .1.  -Murphy.  Btationery,  etc.... 
Fireman's  Journal,  advertising. 

.1 .  K .  Prior,  globes 

I"  B   lialone,  Livery., 

( ia-  Company,  gas 

P.  Caduc,  ice 

Samuel  tfcCallongh,  rent 
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Date. 


On  what  Account. 


Amount. 


July 26  Friend  &  Terry,  lumber, 

26  George  \Y\  Mowe,  (Assignee  of  Michener) 

26  O.  C.  Wheeler,  salary 

26  N.  Larco,  (Assignee  of  W.  Yule) 

26  B.  F.  Hastings,  (Assignee  of  N.  A.  H.  Ball) 

26iBoyd  &  Davis.  (Assignees  of  N.  A.  H.  Ball)    .... 

26  English  &  Madden,  (Assignees  of  N.  A.  H.  Ball) 

26  II.  S.  Crocker  &  Co 

26  J.  J.  Murphy 

20|Thomas  Day,  (Assignee  of  Hanbridge) 

26jO.  C.  Wheeler,  salary  for  March 

26  P.  Donahue,  balance 

26  J.  Blewitt 

26  John  £ m erson 

26  W.  H  H.  Lee 

26  S.  D.  Smith 

26  J.  B.  Owens  &  Co 

26  A.  Badlam,  Sr 

26  M.  Fitzpatrick 

26  Grimes  &  Felton 

26  J.  M.  Jordan 

26  Dai ly  Union 

26  Fuller  &  Heather 

26,0.  C.  Wheeler,  February,  April,  and  May,  salary 
26  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.,  one  half  amount  note  and  in- 
26      terest  on  loan... 
26  Fuller  &  Heather.. 
J.  J.  Murphy 

28  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.,  one  half  amount  note  and  in- 

terest on  loan 

August. ..11  J.  F.  Clark,  services  as  Clerk 

13  Visiting  Committee,  travelling  expenses 

14  Daily  Union 

14  Daily  Bee 

14JA.  Steiner 

14  Lull,  Ross  &  Co 

14  M.  Fitzpatrick 

14|Friend  &  Terry 

14  S.  F.  Dodson 

I  \  A.  Badlam,  Sr.,  printing,  etc 

Sept 14  N.  L.  Drew,  lumber,  etc 

14i  Tread  well  &  Co.,  nails,  etc 

14JW.  F.  Knox,  labor 

14'J.  M.  Boardman,  reeving  halyards 

29  John  Rider,  work  at  Park 

29  Burgess  &  Goff,  work  at  Pavilion , 

30  John  Rider,  labor  (part  pay) , 

80  B.  I\  Bastings,  account  of  old  debt 

.    30  O.  C.  Wheeler,  salary 

.';"  Mr.  Lee,  watchman  at  Pavilion 

October  ...4, J.  Eeiner,  labor 


8128 

10 

112 

90 

99 

50 

240 

00 

75 

00 

150 

00 

75 

00 

10 

95 

35 

40 

67 

80 

100 

00 

35 

00 

5 

25 

30 

00 

3 

25 

S44 

50 

o 
o 

00 

14 

00 

147 

00 

19 

75 

15 

00 

7 

37 

2 

25 

300 

00 

700 

00 

9 

25 

62 

80 

700  00 

67 

25 

100 

00 

22 

25 

16  00 

2 

50 

8 

00 

30 

00 

17 

49 

32 

25 

185 

00 

131 

67 

34 

25 

238 

00 

30 

00 

169 

00 

25 

00 

40 

00 

650 

00 

499 

50 

15 

00 

28 

00 

TRANSACTIONS    OF   THE 


Date. 


On  what  Account. 


October... 4: J.  E.  Merrill,  labor 

4|W.  A.  Knapp,  Clerk  at  Stock  Grounds 

4  J.  F.  Smith,  labor  and  Clerk 

4  G.  W.  Wheeler,  watchman  Stock  Grounds. 

4  N.  B.  Kendall,  watchman  at  Pavilion 

4  H.  L.  I'oby,  labor  at  Pavilion 

4|C.  Williams,  chambermaid  at  Pavilion 

4  J.  Dickerson,  labor  at  Pavilion 

4JA.  Haraszthy  &  Co.,  purses 

4  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co,  silver  ware 

liLocke  &  Lavenson,  upholstery 

1  James  Anthony  &  Co.,  printing,  etc 


4T.  B.  Hatch,  clock. 

4  John  Burgess,  labor 

P.  Kelly,  hauling 

California  Farmer,  advertising.... 

F.  McBay,  watchman 

J.  F.  Roberts,  door  keeper 

L.  Whittier,  gate  keeper 

E.  T.  Cole,  watchman  at  Pavilion, 

George  Lang,  door  keeper 

John  Liness,  carpentering 

George  Wallace,  carpentering 

Samuel  Deal,  gate  keeper 

D.  C.  Gay,gate  keeper 

Patrick  Long,  gate  keeper 

4 [Gate  keeper  and   usher 

4i —  Dellehanty,  night  watchman.... 

4] —  Kiernan,  labor , 

4jJohn  Eider,  labor 


4  C.  Crocker,  cotton  cloth,  etc 

4  J.  F.  Clark,  Clerk 

4  J.  Morrill,  labor 

4  T.  Lowry,  labor 

4  A.  G.  Hoagland,  Clerk 

-1  K.  B.  Wheeler,  Clerk 

4  S.  F.  Dodson,  labor 

4  George  Rowland,  postage  stamps 

4  O.  Cunningham,  whitewashing 

4  C.  DeBoice,  Clerk 

4JJamea  Queen,  Clerk  

1  M.  Fitzpatrick,  painting  and  plastering. 

1  Peter  Golf,  labor .., 

4  L.  Lotthammer,  music 

4  O.  C.  Wheeler,  salary 

i  II   s   Beats,  Usher  and  Assistant 

Rowland,  envelops  and  stamps... 

4  N.  L.  Drew,  lumber 

I  Huntington  A  Hopkins,  hardware , 

4  Sacramento  Gas  Company,  L,ras 

4  William  MaCO,  hay  ami  straw 
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Date. 


On  what  Account. 


Amount 


October  ...4  John  Eider,  labor,  etc. 
4IP.  Carley,  labor,  etc... 

4' J.  Tingman,  Clerk 

4iT.  J.  Owens,  labor 

4  J.  C.  Morrow,  labor.... 


T.  J.  McKim.  running  engine,  repairing,  etc.. 

W.  Shook,  Watchman 

D.  W.  Clark,  plumbing,  gas-fitting,  etc 

L .  "W h i tt i er,  earpen teri ng 

T.  O'Brien,  ornamenting 

—  Van  Hyper,  labor 

G.  II.  Swinorton,  pumps.. 

G.  I.  N.  Monell,  Clerk  

J.  Beran,  labor 

R.  Bradley,  labor 

4jM.  T.  Crowell,  doorkeeper,  labor,  etc 

4 'Sheriff,  costs,  etc 

4  William  M.  Harron,  disbursements 

4  John  Bell,  labor 

4  O.  C.  Wheeler,  disbursements 

4  Sheriff,  Monell  garnisheement 

4  John  Dreman,  doorkeeper  at  Pavilion 

4  F.  T.  Burke,  doorkeeper  at  Pavilion 

4  E.  B.  Ryan,  salary  and  disbursements 

4  O.  C.  Wheeler,  salary 

4  F.  W.  Hatch,  salary 

4  Hyatt  &  Hubbard,  pursue  for  Eoff. 

4  Samuel  McCullough,  old  debt  and  costs 

4  S.  T.  Dodson,  carpenter  work , 

4  .!.  Taylor 

4 'Discount,  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co 

4  <).  ('.  Wheeler  in  cash  and  membership , 

4  Friend  &  Terry,  membership  on  old  account.. 
4  W.    F.   Knox,   renewals  of   membership,  old 

count 

4  T.  .1.  McKim,  renewal  of  membership,  on  account 
4  M.  T.  Crowell,  renewal    of   membership,  on    ac- 
count  

M    It.  Rose,  renewal  of  membership,  on  account.. 
4  X.  <ireene  Curtis,  renewal  of  membership,  on  ac- 
count  

4jA.  G.  Hoaglaod,  two  renewals  of  membership,  on 

accou  n t 

4>S.  T.  Dodson,  one  renewal  of  membership,  on  ac- 
count  

4  X.  u.  Drew  A  Co.,  two  renewals  of  membership,! 

on  account ', 

4J.  Rider,  one  renewal  of  membership,  on  ac- 
count  


ac- 


8745  76 

12  00 

20  00 

6  00 

12  00 

181  37 

1G  00 

158  00 

20  00 
115  00 

21  25 
85  00 

30  00 
15  00 

8  00 
40  00 

31  30 
84  00 

8  00 

8  00 

15  00 

20  00 

20  00 

304  00 

368  00 

262  00 

87  50 

45  00 

25  00 

20  00 

9 


175 


50 
00 


50  00 

55  00 
5  00 

5  00 
5  00 

5  00 
10  00 

5  00 
10  00 
15  00 


10 


TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE 


Name. 


On  what  Account. 


Amount. 


October  ...-4 


February  1 


W.  Moorhead,  one  renewal  of  membership,  on  ac 

count 

Sundries  paid  during  Fair 

Total 

Total  receipts 

Total  disbursements 

Balance 

In  bands  of  Sheriff. 

In  hands  of  Harman  &  Hartley 

In  hands  of  C.  H.  Grimm 

Balance 

Dues  received  and  paid  into  Treasury 


So 
112 

00 
89 

§20,561 

00 

§20.861 
20,561 

00 
00 

8300 

00 

8169 
72 
59 

00 
00 
00 

8300 
25 

00 
00 

STATEMENT    OF    LIABILITIES — NOTES. 


Date. 

Name  and  Purpose. 

Amount. 

1860. 

April  28... 

L.  B.  Harris,  (interest  23  per  cent) 

82  500  00 

Interest  due  on  same  to  January  28,  1863 

2  063  50 

Oct.  18 

N.  G.  Curtis,  (interest  2*  per  cent) 

2,000  00 

Interest  due  on  same  to  January  18,  1863 

969  86 

Oct.  19 

Ross  &  Sims,  (interest  2  per  cent) 

500  00 

Interest  due  on  same  to  January  19,  1863 

270  00 

Oct.  19 

X.  L.  Drew  &  Co.,  (interest  2  per  cent) 

500  00 

Interest  due  on  same  to  January  19,  1863 

270  00 

Oct.  19 

D.  W.  Earl  &  Co..  (interest  2  per  cent) 

500  00 

Interest  due  on  same  to  January  19,  1863 

2"0  00 

Oct.  22 

11.  W.  Larkin,  (interest  2  per  cent ) 

1,000  00 

Interest  due  on  same  to  January  22,  1863 

540  00 

Oct.  23 

Charles  Crocker,  (interest  2  per  cent) 

350  00 

1862. 

May  1 

Interest  due  on  same  to  January  23,  1863.. 

B.  F.  Hastings  &  Co.,  (int.  2  per  cent)..    18,150 

Interest  due  on  same  to  Dee.  l,lStii'..      1.172 

57 

75 

C89  00 

19,323 
amount  realized  sale  of  safe..  1225 
Less  amount  realised  rent  of  Park    3(»0 

1  175 

32 
00 

8,148  32 

Total  amount  due  on  notesand  interesl 

820,070  68 

STATE   AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
OPEN    ACCOUNTS — OUTSTANDING    BALANCES    OF    1860. 
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J'  --  &  Sims 

M.  Fi  tzpatrick 

W.  F.  Knox 

D.  W.  Earl  &  Co 

R.  P.  Lee,  (Mrs.  Nevett,  Assignee) 

Democratic  Standard,  (Talbert,  Assignee) 

H.  R.  Covey 

T.  Ogg  Shaw 

J.  J.  Murphy 

Fireman's  Journal 

J.  K.  Prior 

F.  S.  Malone 

Sacramento  Gas  Company 

P.  Caduc 

Friend  &  Terry 

W.  P.  Michener,  (George  Mowe,  Assignee) 

G.  H.  Baker .' 

X.  Larco,  (Assignee  to  William  Yule) 

B.  F.  Hastings  &  Co.,  (Assignee.  N.  A.  II.  Ball) 

Boyd  &  Davis,  (Assignee,  X.  A.  H.  Ball) 

English  &  Madden,  (Assignee,  N.  A.  H.  Ball)  ... 

H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co 

J.  J.  Murphy 

Thomas  Day,  (Assignee,  Thomas  Hanbridge)  ... 

Fri en d  &  Terry 

A.  Badlam,  Sr 


S33  05 
16  95 
95  05 
54  46 
30  00 
13 
17 
67 


15 
55 
50 


34  70 

35  00 
75  00 
82  35 

163  76 
37  66 

178  22 

112  89 
27  45 

240  00 
75  00 

150  00 
75  00 
10  95 
35  40 
67  80 
41  34 
67  00 


OUTSTANDING    BALANCES    ON    FILE,  MARCH,  1862. 


P.  Donahue 

J  oh  ii  Emerson 

W.  U.  11.  Lee 

B.   1'.  Smith 

J.  B.  Owens  &  Co 

A.  Badlam,  Sr 

J.  J.  Murphy 

Fuller  &  [leather 

ML  Fitzpatrick 

Grimea  \  Felton 

.1     I'.  Jordan 

Daily  Union I 

Fuller  &  Heather 

J.  Blevolt 

Total 

Total  old  liabilities  to  January.  1863 


§35 

00 

30 

00 

3 

25 

44 

50 

3 

00 

14 

00 

02 

si) 

9 

25 

147 

00 

19 

75 

15 

00 

7 

37 

2 

25 

5 

25 

$898  42 

822,306  33 
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TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE 


OPEN    ACCOUNTS  —  OUTSTANDING   ON    FILE   FROM    MARCH,    1862,   TO   DATE  — 

BALANCES. 


J.  L.  Merrill 

£97  00 

John  Rider 

54  39 

Dennery  &  Brother 

18  00 

63  00 

J.  M.  Jordan 

15  00 

Daily  Bee 

30  00 

William  Mace 

391  28 

William  Mace 

206  12 

240  00 

J.  Domingos 

19  00 

6  00 

J.  D.  Tate 

35  00 

M.  R,  Rose ... 

35-25 

35  50 

Union  Brass  Band 

15  00 

Phil  Cad uc 

26  25 

Wi  1 1  i am s  &  Cal vi n 

12  00 

I>.  W.  Clark 

13  00 

James  Lansing 

20  00 

Fuller  &  Heather 

83  50 

F.  J.  Moore 

120  45 

P.  H.Russell 

15  88 

8  50 

Leonard  &  Seaman 

50  25 

Leonard  &  Seaman 

125  12 

Leon  ard  &  Seaman ". 

24  80 

James  Anthony  &  Company 

13  50 

James  Anthony  &  Company 

58  75 

E.  M.  Skag<rs 

94  00 

Paine  &  Brother 

12  00 

S.  Dodge 

19  50 

C.  Crocker 

John  Rider 

Hyatt  &  Hubbard 

S.  Tryon 

81  00 

M.  Filzpatrick 

120  00 

A.  Badlam,  Sr 

17  50 

Joseph  Shaw 

28  82 

Joseph  Shaw 

200  00 

H.  M.  Bernard 

15  50 

M.  Devine 

13  50 

Mrs.  Ames 

62  50 

J.  L.  Merrill *. 

A.  Lamott 

24  50 

A.  C  Iloagland 

95  00 

68  25 

Jones  ft  Marzen 

.     8  75 

Rich  art  <fe  Stevens 

6  00 

Locke  &  Lavenson ,                                   

105  43 

25  00 

STATE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
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Huntington  &  Hopkins.... 
Sacramento  Gas  Company 

D.  W.  Clark  

T.  O'Brien 

G.  H.  Swinerton 

N.  L.  Drew 

B.  F.  Hastings 

Total 


$24  44 


52 

90 

35 

00 

30 

50 

724 

62 

826,473 

58 

PROPERTY    AND    CASH    ASSETS — JANUARY,   1863. 


State  appropriation,  1862,  November 

Silver  ware  and  books , 

Fountain 

One  large  tent 

Agricultural  Fund  in  County  Treasury 

Balance  due  from  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.  on  State  appropriations 

Marble  statue 

Deficiency  to  balance 

Total 


$5,000  00 

778  97 

1,500  00 

400  00 

937  00 

1,200  00 

150  00 

16,5l»7  61 


$26,473  58 


RECEIPTS  FROM  MAY  15,  1862,  TO  1863. 


From  A.  K.  Grim,  former  Treasurer 

D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.,  loans 

A.  K.  Grim,  on  account  of  Pavilion  . 

State  Fair  of  1862,  total  receipts 

Sale  of  buggy,  etc 

Total 


$5  25 

8.000  00 

493  00 

11,863  25 

499  50 


520,861  00 


DISBURSEMENTS    FROM    MAY    15,    1862,    TO    1863. 


Paid  <).  C.  Wheeler,  Corresponding  Secretary 

Rider  &  Turton,  repairs,  etc.,  stock  grounds 

Expenses  Visiting  Committee 

Fifty  per  cent  on  <>M  accounts  of  1860 

Kill y  per  cent  on  D.  O.  Mills  A:  Co.'s  account  of  1860 

Por  lumber 

For  printing,  etc 

For  purses,  etc 

B.  K.  Hastings,  on  old  account  of  I860  

Banning  engine,  etc 

pentering,  etc 


§2,242  00 

3,759  51 

278  00 

2,125  OS 

1,400  00 

554  43 

630  12 

700  00 

650  00 

181   30 

413  25 
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TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE 


Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  for  silverware 

Music 

For  Clerks 

For  hay  and  straw , 

For  gas 

For  halyards,  etc 

For  uph olstery 

For  stationer}- 

For  ornamenting  Pavilion 

For  pi u mbi ng,  et c 

For  plastering  wall  etc , 

For  pu raps 

For  Sheriff's  costs , 

For  disbursements  (Harron) , 

For  part  salaries  of  Financial  and  Eecording  Secretaries. 

S.  McCullough's  old  debt  and  costs , 

For  sundries,  (labor,  material,  etc.) 

For  renewals  of  memberships,  etc.,  on  account..; 

Cash  in  hands  of  Sheriff. , 

Cash  in  hands  of  Harmon  &  Hartley 

Cash  in  hands  of  C.  H.  Grimm 

Paid  sundries,  (Hatch,  $70) 


Total 


3,792 

300 

315 

300 

180 

30 

315 

62 

115 

158 

80 

85 

46 

84 

566 

45 

869 

175 

160 

72 

59 

108 


44 
00 
75 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
30 
00 
00 
00 
41 
00 
00 
00 
00 
41 


§20,861  00 


Respectfully,  etc., 

E.  B.  RYAN",  Recording  Secretary. 


/ 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

AMOUNT    RECEIVED    FROM    ALL    SOURCES. 


Date. 


From  whom. 


Amount. 


1862. 

June 16  From  A.  K.  Grim.  ex-Treasurer 

June 17  From  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co. 

July 20  From  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co. 

Sept 5  From  A.  K.  Grim 

Sept 20  Prom  E.  B.  Ryan 

Oct l|From  E.  B.  Ryan 

1863. 

From  County  Auditor 

From  E.  B.  Ryan 

From  E.  B.  Ryan 


Jan. 
Jan 
Feb 


Total 

To  amount  expended  as  per  vouchers  herewith 
transmitted 

Balance  in  Treasury 


85  25 

4,000  00 

4,000  00 

493  00 

749  00 

105  00 

937  16 

11,069  86 

25  00 


521,384  27 
21,359  29 


325  00 


Sacramento,  March  11,  1863. 


F.  W.  HATCH,  Treas.  S.  A.  S. 


After  some  discussion  as  to  whether  an  election  of  officers  should  be 
held  under  the  law  as  it  then  existed,  or  under  the  law  just  passed  and 
in  the  hands  of  the«Governor,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at 
half  past  three  o'clock  p.  m. 


Sacramento,  March  12th,  1863—3:30,  p.  m. 

In  the  absence  of  A.  Haraszthy;  the  President,  (who  had  been  called 
away,  O.  C.  Wheeler, Secretary, called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  stated 
that  Isaac  Davis,  the  First  Vice  President,  would  preside. 

Mr.  Davis  took  the  Chair  and  announced  the  meeting  in  session  and 
ready  for  business. 

William  H.  Parks.  Senator  from  Sutter,  having  been  appointed  a  com- 
mitter, yesterday,  to  procure,  if  necessary,  the  passage  <*t'  a  law  which 
ild  enable  the  Society  to  proceed  with  the  election,  reported  that  he 
had  Been  red  the  passage  of  Bach  a  bill,  and  now  presented  a  copy  of  the 
sain<        3<     page  2,  Section  2,  amended.) 

Mr.  Parke  -aid  that  npon  examining  the  law  just  passed  and  approved 
this  day.  he  found  that  it  only  provided  for  the  election  of  delegates  by 
the  district  and    county  BOCieliea    to   attend    the   annual    meeting-  of  the 
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State  Society  which  should  be  held  in  the  month  of  January  of  each 
year,  and  did  not  therefore  authorize  the  election  of  delegates  by  those 
societies  to  represent  them  at  this  annual  meeting,  convened  as  it  was 
in  March;  hence  he  had  made  a  provision  in  the  amendatory  Act  now 
presented  authorizing  the  State  Societ}',  b}T  a  vote  of  the  members  pre- 
sent at  this  meeting,  to  permit  any  person  present  who  desired  to  rep- 
resent any  of  the  district  or  county  societies  to  do  so,  whether  legally 
elected  a  delegate  from  such  society  or  not. 

Upon  motion  of  Wilson  Flint,  the  meeting  then  invited  all  persons 
who  had  been  elected  delegates  to  this  Convention  from  other  agricul- 
tural societies,  to  take  their  seats  as  such  delegates;  and  in  the  absence 
of  such  delegates  so  elected,  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  pre- 
sent from  such  districts  be  elected  and  invited  to  represent  such  socie- 
ties at  this  meeting. 

Under  this  invitation  and  election,  G.  N.  Swezy,  (President  of  the 
Northern  District  Society),  from  Yuba  County;  Hon.  William  II.  Parka, 
of  Sutter;  Hon.  Thomas  Shannon,  of  Plumas;  and  Hon.  James  Collins, 
of  Nevada,  represented  that  society. 

Hon.  Cr.  E.  Warren,  of  Stockton;  Hon.  S.  Meyers.  Hon.  D.  J.  Staples, 
and  J.  Sarles,  Esq.,  of  San  Joaquin,  represented  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
District  Society. 

Hon.  S.  W.  Sanderson,  and  Hon.  O.  Harvey,  of  El  Dorado,  repre- 
sented the  El  Dorado  County  Society. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Crandall,  J.  E.  Nickerson,  Esq.,  and  S.  B.  Wyman,  repre- 
sented the  Placer. County  Society. 

The  Bay  District  Society  was  represented  by  A.  A.  Cohn,  of  Alameda, 
and  M.  D.  Boruck,  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Plumas  County  Society  was  represented  by  Hon.  T.  B.  Shannon, 
and  Hon.  M.  I).  Howell,  of  Plumas. 

Being  thus  fully  organized,  the  next  business  in  order  was  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  and  nine  Directors  for  the  current  year. 

J.  E.  Moore  nominated  Isaac  Davis,  of  Yolo,  for  President  for  the  en- 
suing year.  Having  known  that  gentleman  for  man}'  years,  he  could 
state  he  was  always  plainly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  had  been  deeply 
interested  in  that  subject  during  bis  whole  life.  He  would  attend  to  the 
duties  of  the  office  faithfully  dining  the  entire  year. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Isaac  Davis)  said  he  would  like  to  place  in  nom- 
ination J.  E.  Crandall,  of  Placer  County. 

D.  II.  Staples  said  he  had  beard  several  gentlemen  speak  of  J.  G.  Doll, 
of  Tehama,  in  connection  with  the  Presidency  of  the  Society.  As  there 
might  be  some  who  would  like  to  vote  for  him,  he  placed  that  gentle- 
man's name  in  nomination. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  ballot.  Whole  number  of  votes  east,  ono 
hundred  and  eight.  Necessary  to  a  choice, fifty-five.  Isaac  Davis  receiv- 
ed sixty-three. 

Mi-.  Davis,  having  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes,  was  declared 
duly  elected. 

Mi-.    Davis  made  the  following  remarks  : 

"  Gknti.kmkn  : — I  thank  yon  For  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 
It  is  an  honorable  position.  to  Ik-  sure.  t<>  l>e  elected  President  of  this 
cietyj  at  tbe  same  time.  I  assure  you  it  was  very  unexpected  1"  me. 
1  did  i  <>(  desire  the  position,  but  as  you  haw  decidod  bo  by  your  vote.  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  submit  and  endeavor  to  Bustain  the  office.  There- 
fore, 1  again  thank  you." 
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A.  P.  Rightmire  moved  that  the  election  he  declared  unanimous,  which 
•was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  said  he  presumed  the  next  thing  in  order  would  ho  the 
election  of  nine  Directors. 

A.  K.  Grim  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  name  nine  candidates  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention. 

J.  F.  Montgomery  opposed  the  motion  as  bad  policy,  and  hoped  gen- 
tlemen from  the  different  sections  of  the  State,  who  were  acquainted  with 
all  the  parties  and  the  interests  to  be  represented,  would  nominate  the 
candidates  themselves.  Thus,  every  part  of  the  State  would  be  treated 
alike,  and  every  possibility  precluded  of  the  matter  being  fixed  up  by 
individuals. 

M.  D.  Boruck  hoped  also  that  the  motion  would  not  prevail.  He  did 
not  like  Star  Chamber  doings,  either  in  social,  political,  or  beneficial  mat- 
ters. The  duty  of  selecting  candidates  was  not  so  onerous  but  that 
they  could  duly  do  it  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  as  well  as  a  select  bod}' 
could  do  it  in  an  anteroom.  He,  for  one.  would  not  vote  to  concur  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  Staples  said  he  had  had  some  little  experience  in  connection  with 
this  Society — Ids  day  in  Court — and  believed  it  necessary  to  have  at  least 
five  of  the  Directors  within  reach  of  the  Capital.  He  threw  out  this  hint 
in  view  of  the  trials  and  labors  he  knew  to  be  requisite  to  make  the  So- 
ciety a  success.  For  his  part,  he  should  vote  against  any  man.  though 
selected  by  the  committee,  who.  he  thought,  might  not  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Boruck  said  they  could  make  the  selections  as  quick  as  any  Select 
Committee,  and  the  matter  was  important.    If  it  were  left  to  a  committee, 
the  Convention  must  take  a  recess,  or  adjourn   over,  for  they  could  not 
ily  present  them  a  ticket  that  they  would  be  willing  to  vote  for. 

.1.  H.  <  !ulver  moved  that  five  of  the  Directors  be  elected  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Curtis  suggested  that  the  representatives  of  the  several  counties 
simply  put  down  the  names  of  those  they  preferred  to  have  elected,  and 
submit  their  preference  to  a  committee.  He  insisted  on  the  motion  that 
five  Directors  b<   within  eonv  -n'  nt  distance  Of  the  Capital. 

I  II.  Grimm  thought  four  would  be  sufficient.  His  idea  was  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  State  should  be  a-  widely  represented  as  possible. 
and  the  Society  be  divested  of  local  influences.  The  President  being  ho 
hear  Sacramento,  four  in  addition  to  him  would  generally  secure  a  quo- 
rum. 

J.  II.  Moore  moved  to  amend  the  motion  of  Mr.  OJrinim,  that  the  Con- 
ion  proceed  to  elo/Jl  nine  Directors. 

J.  S    Elittell  believed  the  former  motion  to  be  the  only  one  regularly 

before  the  II  ..lit  should  be  adopted,  for  all  knew  that  in  a  large 

many  persons  were  collected,  with  different  views, 

tin-!'  lonfdsion.     Their  object  was  to  select  men 

who  would  work.     Without  considering  the  matter  carefully,  no  such 

body  of   Di  -ill  l   be   likely  to   be  selected.     Persons  who  had 

mighl  Lro  to  the  committee.     In  Convention  they 

could   nol  the  character  of  individuals.    If  he  had 

objectioi  one,  he  did  not  wish  it  to  go  into  the  newspapers. 

!•  further  discussion  : 
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David  Bush  moved  that  the  Convention  now  proceed  to  nominate  five 
members  outside  of  Sacramento  and  vicinity. 

C  II.  Grimm  opposed  the  motion,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  discrim- 
inate between  outside  and  inside  of  Sacramento. 

D.  J.  Staples,  as  one  who  had  represented  this  society  outside  of  Sac- 
ramento, said  he  had  no  fears  about  the  effect.  It  was  well  known  to 
every  man  in  the  State,  conversant  with  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
that  Saeramentans  would  look  out  for  their  own  interest.  It  would 
remain  prominent  that  Sacramento  specially  desired  this  society  to  be  a 
success,  and  therefore  demanded  a  quorum  within  reach  at  the  monthly 
meetings.  The  interests  of  the  society  absoluteljr  required  it;  and  he 
was  willing  they  should  have  it.  He  lived  thirty-five  miles  away,  and 
during  the  whole  year  of  his  service  as  a  Director,  he  attended  the 
monthly  meetings  regularly,  at  great  inconvenience  to  himself,  and 
found  that  it  generally  required  his  presence  to  make  a  quorum. 

Thomas  Hansbrow  said  the  greatest  trouble  the  society  had  hitherto 
encountered  was  the  difficulty  in  securing  a  monthly  quorum.  "Whoever 
might  be  selected,  he  hoped  it  would  be  only  Buch  as  took  an  active 
interest  in  agriculture — at  least  five  of  whom  resided  close  at  hand. 

TV.  H.  Parks  said  there  was  nothing  improper  in  having  a  quorum 
residing  near  headquarters.  Three  of  the  Directors  of  the  Insane  Asy- 
lum were  obliged  by  law  to  live  in  San  Joaquin;  three  of  the  State 
Reform  School  in  Yuba;  and  so  in  other  instances.  It  was  right  and 
proper;  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  resident  of  Siskiyou  to 
come  down  here  monthly. 

Samuel  Meyers  thought  there  was  good  practical  sense  in  the  proposi- 
tion to  select  four  Directors  outside  of  Sacramento ;  for  if  the  whole 
nine  should  happen  to  be  chosen  from  Sacramento,  jealousy  would  be 
created  ;  and  if  all  were  elected  beyond  the  reach  of  Sacramento,  the 
interests  of  the  Society  wquld  be  neglected.  It  was  no  more  than  wi>e 
to  see,  first,  whether  candidates  were  outside  or  inside  before  proceed- 
ing to  elect. 

The  Convention  decided  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  four  Directors 
outside  of  Sacramento.  The  result  was  :  W.  II.  Parks  of  Sutter,  E. 
S.  Holden  of  San  Joaquin,  J.  A.  Banks  of  San  Francisco,  and  P.  J 
Walsh  of  Colusa — who  were  duly  declared  elected  as  Directors  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  Messrs.  W.  II.  Parks,  Wilson 
Flint,  William  Shattuck,  N.  L.  Drew,  and  A.  K.  Grim  a  committee  to 
retire  and  select  five  candidates  from  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento. 

After  a  pause  of  ten  minutes,  Mr.  Parks  reported  the  names  of  J.  C. 
Davis  of  Yolo,  C.  U.  Grimm  of  Sacramento,  C.  J.  Leonard  of  Sacra- 
mento, C.  TV.  Lightncr  of  Sacramento,  and  N.  L.  Drew  of  Sacramento — 
making  four  from  Sacramento  and  one  from  Yolo. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crocker,  the  report  was  accepted. 

J.  A.  Duffy  nominated,  in  addition,  M.  Bryte  of  Yolo. 

II.  T.  Holmes  placed  in  nomination  II.  M.  Bernard. 

The  Convention  proceeded  to  ballot,  with  the  following  result: 
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* 

Names. 

Votes. 

70 

48 

54 

47 

69 

Bry  te 

40 

37 

Messrs.  Davis,  Leonard,  Lightner,  Drew,  and  Grimm,  having  received, 
each  of  them,  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast,  were  declared  elected 
Directors  for  the  ensuing  year*. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  books,  vouchers,  and 
accounts  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer — consisting  of  J.  R.  Crandall, 
C.  J.  Leonard,  Wilson  Flint,  and  A.  K.  Grim — reported  that  the  duty 
assigned  them  had  been  duly  performed,  and  the  vouchers,  etc.,  found 
correct. 

Mr.  Parks  inquired  if  there  was  any  further  business  to  be  attended 
to  before  adjourning  sine  die. 

The  President  said  none  that  he  knew  of.  He  suggested,  however, 
that  the  Directors  meet  to-morrow  (Friday)  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 

On  motion,  at  six  o'clock  and  fifteen  minutes  the  Convention  ad- 
journed. 


*The  discrepancy  between  the  Directors  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  and  those  appearing  on 
our  first  page,  has  been  caused  by  resignations  and  filling  vacancies  by  the  Board. 
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OFFICERS  FOR  1864. 


TRES1DENT. 
CHARLES  P.  REED Yolo. 

DIRECTORS. 

Directors  whose  terms  expire  in  1S63. 

R.  J.  Walsh Colnsa. 

A.  G.  Richardson Sacramento. 

William  P.  Coleman Sacramento. 

Directors  ichose  terms  expire  in  1806. 

C.  T.  Wheeler Sac  ran!  nto. 

John  H.  CArroli Sacramento. 

Edgar  Mills Sacramento. 

Directors  whf/se  terms  expire  in  1867. 

B.  R.  Crocker Sacramento. 

T.  L.  Chamberlain Placer. 

J.  J.  Owen Santa  Clara. 

TREASURER. 
E.  B.  Ryan Sacramento. 

SECRET  ART. 

I.    N.    Hoao 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Sacramento,  January  29th,  18G4. 

In  accordance  with  previous  notice,  a  meeting  of  the  California  State 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  this  da}-,  at  twelve  o'clock  m.,  at  the  Pa- 
vilion, in  Sacramento. 

A  quorum  not  being  present  at  the  hour  assigned,  on  motion,  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  three  o'clock  p.  M. 

At  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  the  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  (Isaac  Davis,)  who  called  to  order,  and  remarked 
that  the  law  regulating  the  acts  and  duties  of  the  society  required  its 
annual  meeting  to  he  held  in  January.  In  accordance  with  that  require- 
ment, they  had  convened  on  that  occasion  to  transact  the  usual  business. 

He  would  suggest  that  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  of  the  Financial  Secretary  would  then  be  in  order. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following: 

REPORT  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

GrKMTLEMEN : — When  the  present  Board  were  elected,  on  the  twelfth 
of  March  last,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  their  offices,  they  will  in  can- 
dor confess  that  the  affairs  of  the  society  were  not  in  a  very  satisfactory 
condition,  and  its  prospects  for  the  future  were  anything  but  nattering. 
The  condition  of  its  finances  first  engaged  their  attention.  The  debt  of 
the  society,  a-  shown  by  the  Financial  Secretary  for  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  was.  on  the  first  mentioned  date,  twenty-six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents.  The  assets 
of  the  society*  Bet  down  by  the  same  officer,  were  a  little  less  than  ten 
thousand  dollars,  but  nearly  all  were  found  to  be  of  such  a  character  as 
required  by  the  society  in  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  fot  which 
it  was  created,  ami  hence  unavailable  for  the  immediate  cancelling  of 
any  portion  of  the  debt. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  society's  property  had  been  pledged  to 

ire  the  payment  of  money  borrowed  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and 

the  balance  of  convertible  property  had  been  attached  and  was  in  the 

hands  of  the  Sheriff,  and  it-  Bale  postponed  only  by  the  intervention  of 

a  bond  for  the  security  of  the  debt. 

In  looking  over  the  whole  matter,  the  Board,  acting  on  the  principle 
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that  a  desperate  case  demands  a  desperate  remedy,  applied  to  the  Legis- 
lature, then  in  session,  for  a  law  authorizing  the  funding  of  the  entire 
indebtedness  of  the  society,  the  issuance  of  warrants  or  bonds,  and  the 
creation  of  a  fund  for  the  final  redemption  of  the  same.  The  Legisla- 
ture granted  their  request,  and  the  creditors  came  forward,  with  few 
exceptions,  surrendered  their  evidences  of  debt  in  exchange  for  warrants 
at  par  on  the  Redemption  or  General  Fund  of  the  Society,  bearing  inter- 
est at  ten  percent  per  annum.  Thus  the  society  was  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  immediate  trouble,  and  at  the  same  time  was  relieved  of  a 
ruinous  accumulation  of  interest  against  it,  and  was  enabled  to  prepare 
for  and  hold  its  Annual  Fair,  the  financial  and  general  beneficial  results 
of  which  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  our  report  to  the  Governor,  which  has 
been  ordered  printed  by  the  Legislature,  and  will  soon  be  published  for 
distribution  among  our  own  members,  and  to  other  kindred  societies 
both  in  our  own  and  other  States,  to  which  we  would  respectfully  refer 
you  for  information ;  and  would  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to 
some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  management  and  objects  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  observation  and  experience  have  taught  us  are  worthy  of 
consideration. 

AVe  deem  it  proper,  however,  here  to  remark  that  the  debt  of  the  so- 
ciety has  been,  under  the  management  of  the  present  Board,  reduced 
over  seven  thousand  dollars,  leaving  the  present  indebtedness  of  the 
society,  including  interest  to  date,  nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents,  and  there  is  no  incumbrance 
of  any  kind  on  any  of  its  property,  and  it  has  a  monthly  income  of  one 
hundred  dollars  under  a  contact  which  has  nearly  three  years  yet  to 
run.  We  are  also  able  to  state  to  you  that  a  plan  has  been  devised,  and 
we  have  confident  hopes  of  its  success,  by  which  the  entire  debt  of  the 
society  will  be  paid  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

The  exhibition  at  the  last  Annual  Fair,  though  not  as  full  and  abun- 
dant in  some  departments  as  in  some  former  years,  yet  it  proved  that 
the  State  is  making  more  rapid  and  substantial  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  wealth  and  the  production  of  new  and  useful  articles  of  indus- 
try than  at  any  previous  time  in  her  history.  It  is  with  heartfelt  pride 
and  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  we  congratulate  yon  upon  your  steady 
and  uninterrupted  advancement  and  improvement  in  general — agricul- 
ture, mining,  manufactures,  arts,  and  commerce. 

The  premium  list  offered  for  our  last  Fair,  we  are  well  aware,  was 
imperfect  and  defective  in  many  respects,  and  the  premiums  offered  in 
many  cases  were  insufficient  to  induce  a  lively  and  healthy  competition 
among  exhibitors ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  Board 
did  not  assume  the  management  of  the  society  and  become  fully  organ- 
ised until  the  first  of  April,  some  time  after  the  list  should  have  been 
published,  and  that  then  the  prospects  of  a  Fair  were  BUOh  as  not  to 
warrant  a  very  large  list  of  premiums,  lest  they  should  be  unable  to  pay 
those  offered. 

AVe  would  here  suggest  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  premiums  for 
many  of  the  agricultural  productions,  particularly  as  to  those  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  which  in  our  State  is  yet  unsettled, for*tbe  wealth  and 
independence  of  a  Stale  depends  more  upon  the  variety  of  the  produc- 
tions than  ii]  on  the  quantity  of  any  one  article,  however  excellent  or 

valuable  that  may  I  e. 

The  list  of  premium-  for  manufactured  articles  may  well  be  extended 
in  number,  and  increased  in  value — for  however  rich  a  State  may  be  in 
the    production  Of  the    raw  material,  yet  when    put    to   the    test    -he  will 
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realize  her  poverty,  unless  she  is  able  to  manufacture  those  materials 
into  the  various  necessary  articles  of  life. 

No  State  ever  possessed  greater  or  more  available  facilities  for  the 
support  of  a  prosperous  manufacturing  community  than  California.  Her 
mountains  arc  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  feeding  thousands  of  rivers 
and  streams,  which,  us  they  wind  their  varied  descending  courses  through 
the  foothills  to  the  plains,  invite  the  manufacturer  to  successful  enter- 
prise, and  point  the  State  to  the  neglected  means  of  her  future  great- 
ness 

We  would  also  suggest  the  propriety  and  justness  of  offering  suitablo 
premiums  for  useful  and  ingenious  inventions  of  every  description.  The 
wisdom  of  a  Government  is  in  no  other  way  so  surely  indicated  as  in 
stimulating  and  encouraging  the  genius  and  inventive  powers  of  its  citi- 
zens. Let  the  patent  of  the  department  be  the  evidence  of  an  invention 
and  of  merit,  and  require  that  the  article  for  the  invention  or  improve- 
ment of  which  a  premium  is  claimed,  be  exhibited  at  the  Fair,  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  subjected  to  the  tests  of  actual  experiments.  In  this 
manner  all  the  valuable  inventions  and  inventive  genius  would  be  col- 
lected and  associated  together,  and  the  opportunity  for  observation  and 
comparison  thus  afforded  at  a  single  Fair  would  very  likely  be  followed 
by  results  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  the  State  in  two  or  three  succeed- 
ing years.  No  class  of  machinery  presents  so  inviting  a  field  for  the 
profitable  exercise  of  inventive  genius  as  that  devoted  to  quartz  mining 
and  saving  of  the  precious  metals,  and  no  State  in  the  world  would  be- 
more  benefited  by  improvements  in  this  department  than  California. 

Some  means  should  be  adopted  to  engage  a  more  lively  interest  and 
secure  a  more  active  support  and  co-operation  of  our  votaries  of  the  fine 
arts  at  our  annual  exhibitions — the  professional  artists  as  well  as  the 
amateurs. 

Kxeellcnce  in  painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  and  music,  are  indicative 
of  a  high  state  of  civilization,  and  should  always  accompany  and  be 
intermingled  with  the  exhibitions  of  those  gencrall}7  considered  more 
useful  and  substantial  arts,  sciences,  and  invention.  The  sudden  acquire- 
ment of  wealth,  by  persons  in  this  State  and  the  surrounding  States  and 
Territories,  is  creating  a  demand  for  rare  paintings,  beautiful  specimens 
of  sculpture,  and  elegant  and  costly  instruments  of  music,  heretofore 
unknown  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  or  in  any  other  country.  Hence, 
the  talents  of  our  artists  should  be  brought  out,  and  their  relative  merits 
should  be  known,  and  what  medium  so  appropriate  or  place  so  conve- 
nient as  our  State  institution  ami  its  annual  exhibition  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  desirable  object?  We  would  commend  this  subject  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  our  successors  while  preparing  for  the  com- 
ing exhibition. 

It  has  been  customary  with  former  Boards  of  Directors  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  in  decorating  the  Hall  preparatory  to  the  Fair.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  we  deem  it  proper  to  remark  that  an  ^equal  sum  expended 
in  premiums  for  floral  designs  and  the  exhibition  of  pot  plants,  to  be 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  would  not  only  make  a  much  more 
natural  and  pleasing  decoration,  but,  being  a  part  of  the  exhibition  itself, 
would  at  the  same  time  be  encouraging  our  professional  florists,  culti- 
vating among  onrpeople  a  general  taste  and  love  for  flowers — thus  tend- 
ing  by  approbation  and  example  to  beautify  and  adorn  our  towns  and 
Cities,  ami  render  inviting  every  homestead  in  the  land. 

Oar  National  Congress,  by  an  Act  approved  May  fifteenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  e-tablished,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Govern- 
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ment,  a  '-Department  of  Agriculture,"  the  management  of  which  they 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  "whose  general 
duties,  as  defined  by  the  law,  are  to  acqure  and  diffuse  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with  agri- 
culture, in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  to 
make  and  record  practical  and  scientific  experiments,  to  collect  agricul- 
tural statistics,  and  annually  to  report  Ins  transactions  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress.  Our  own  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  following  the 
worthy  example,  b}T  law  established  the  "State  Board  of  Agriculture," 
and  made  it  a  part  of  their  duties  to  use  all  suitable  means  to  collect 
and  diffuse  all  classes  of  information  calculated  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural,  mineral,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing  re- 
sources of  the  State,  and  report  biennially  to  the  Governor  an  account 
of  its  transactions — the  facts  elicited,  statistics  collected,  ami  information 
gained  on  the  subjects  tor  winch  it  exists. 

The  present  Board,  through  their  Secretary,  have  labored  assiduously 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects;  but  experience  has  taught  them 
that  the  means  at  their  disposal  are  inadequate  to  the  demand  made 
upon  them,  and  the  law  should  be  so  changed  as  to  supply  these  means. 
By  the  present  and  very  imperfect  law,  the  District  and  County  Asses- 
sors are  required  to  report  annually  agricultural,  mineral,  and  manufac- 
turing statistics  to  the  Surveyor-Genera!,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  of  that 
officer  to  lay  this  information  before  the  Governor.  This  law  was  passed 
long  before  the  organization  of  this  Department,  and  it  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  now  the  proper  medium  for  such  information  is  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  such,  we  believe,  was  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature,  but,  from  oversight,  they  neglected  to  provide  the  machi- 
nery by  which  to  accomplish  the  end.  The  Board  are  charged  by  law 
with  the  performance  of  very  important  duties;  then  why  not  place  in 
their  hands  the  means  for  the  successful  performance  of  these  duties'.'' 
The  entire  want  of  statistical  reports  from  many  counties,  and  the  im- 
perfect and  unreliable  character  of  those  from  many  others,  as  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Surveyor-General,  (and  Ave  do  not  attribute  any  of 
these  deficiencies  to  that  officer,)  proves  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change 
in  the  law. 

Let  the  Legislature  require,  by  enactment,  the  Districl  and  County 
Assessors  to  make,  under  oath,  from  actual  canvass,  and  not  from  go 
work  or  idle  estimation,  their  agricultural  and  other  statistical  reports 
to  this  Department,  and  prohibit  the  Supervisors  of  the  several  counties 
from  auditing  or  paying  the  salaries  of  the  Assessors  until  their  duties 
shall  have  been  carefully  and  faithfully  performed,  and  the  Assessor 
shall  have  produced  the  receipt  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  to  that 
effect. 

Under  the  operation  of  a  law  such  as  is  above  indicated,  we  submit 
that  the  State  of  California  would  have  the  credit  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  importanl  statistical  in  format  ion  un- 
equalled by  any  Othdr  State  in  the  Onion,  and  she  would  then  justly  de- 
nerve  the  high  compliment  lately  paid  her  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, when,  in  his  report  to  Congress,  he  says:  "California  exhibits  a 
juster  regard  tin-  statistical  information  than  any  other  State."'     It   is 

also  Submitted  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  would  pOSSeSS  tin-  ad- 
vantage of  supplying  the  State  Government  with  an  annual  correct  ami 
complete  census  at  a  mere  nominal  extra  expense,  for  the  additional 
time  required  by  the  Ass<  Bsor,  while  taking  the  assessment,  t"  perform 
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those  additional  duties,  would  be  but  very  little  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantages gained. 

"\\'e  commend  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
this  Convention,  that  the  result  of  its  deliberations  may  be  laid  before 
the  present  Legislature. 

We  feci  called  upon  here  to  remind  the  members  of  the  society,  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  State,  that  each  indi- 
vidual has  it  in  his  power  to  contribute  much  to  the  general  fund  of  in- 
formation, and  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  by  taking  close  and 
careful  note  of  their  several  experiences,  making  memoranda  of  all  use- 
ful and  interesting  facts  and  discoveries,  preserving  specimens  of  natu- 
ral curiosities,  and  forwarding  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Board. 
As  the  gold  from  our  innumerable  and  exhaustless  mines,  in  every  con- 
able  form  and  degree  of  fineness,  is  forwarded  to  the  Mint,  there  to 
be  assayed,  coined,  and  -tamped  with  a  legal  value,  and  then  sent  forth, 
in  times  of  quiet  and  peace,  to  supply  the  people  with  the  means  with 
whieh  to  prosecute  agriculture,  to  accomplish  manufactures,  and  to 
cover  the  high  seas  with  the  white  sails  of  their  merchant  ships — and  in 
times  of  trouble  to  furnish  the  Government  with  the  sinews  of  war — so 
this  information,  these  facts  and  discoveries,  concentrated  here,  compared 
with  each  other,  tested  by  science,  reduced  to  system,  and  stamped  with 
their  real  value,  will  go  forth,  in  the  former  case,  to  give  intelligent 
tion  t'>  agricultural  pursuits,  scientific  skill  to  manufacturing  effort, 
successful  and  profitable  termination  to  mercantile  voyages,  and  in  the 
latter  case,  superior  and  triumphal  success  in  the  application  of  the 
sinews  ot'  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  Lhe  Board  inaugurated  the  plan 
of  correspondence,  by  issuing  circulars  to  individuals  in  every  county  in 
the  State,  from  whom  reliable  information  may  be  obtained,  touching- 
all  the  subjects  for  the  encouragement  of  which  the  society  was  estab- 
lished, and  when  any  information  of  general  interest  is  thus  obtained, 
they  intend  issuing  reports  of  such  information.  And  if  individuals 
will  manifest  the  same  interest  and  liberality  in  furnishing  such  infor- 
mation as  the  press  has  in  furnishing  the  society  with  journals  and 
papers,  and  openi  journals  and  papers  as  a  medium  of  communi- 

cation with  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  State,  wo  may  well  antici- 
pate satisfactory  results  from  our  efforts  in  this  direction. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  preparing  for  and  conducting  an  An- 
nual Fair  satisfactorily  i-  found  in  the  m  of  competent  judges  to 
pass  impartially  upon  the  multiplicity  of  articles  exhibited.  If  there 
could  bo  any  mode  devised  by  which  exhibitors  might  select  these  judges, 
the  Board  would  gladly  surrender  this  duty  into  their  hands.  It  is  not 
fficull  a  iax  to  name  men  in  the  State  competent  and  impartial  to 
fill  every  committee,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  inducing  such  men  to  be 
present  at  the  time  and  place  the  duty  is  to  he  performed. 

To  solve  these  difficulties  the  following  plan   i-  so  I  as  at  least 

worth}-  of  trial  :  Suppose  each  committee  to  be  composed  of  three  per- 
;  let  the  Board  name  nine  for  each,  and  publish  their  names  and 
the  department  in  which  they  are  (.,  serve,  with  the  premium  list.  Let 
all  tl  is  thus  named  who  meet  at  the    bail-,  say  On    the    firsl    day, 

determine  who  Bhall  serve.  This  mode  will  be  likely  to 
re  the  att<  ndance  of  the  requisite  number,  and  will  relieve  all  par- 
ties of  the  charge  of  premeditated  partiality. 
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ment,  a  '-Department  of  Agriculture,"  the  management  of  which  they 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  whose  general 
duties,  as  defined  by  the  law,  are  to  acqure  and  diffuse  among  the  people 
of  the  United  States  useful  information  on  subjects  connected  with  agri- 
culture, in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  to 
make  and  record  practical  and  scientific  experiments,  to  collect  agricul- 
tural statistics,  and  annually  to  report  his  transactions  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress.  Our  own  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  following  the 
worthy  example,  by  law  established  the  "State  Board  of  Agriculture," 
and  made  it  a  part  of  their  duties  to  use  all  suitable  means  to  collect 
and  diffuse  all  classes  of  information  calculated  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural,  mineral,  mechanical,'  and  manufacturing  re- 
Hourccs  of  the  State,  and  report  biennially  to  the  Governor  an  account 
of  its  transactions — the  facts  elicited,  statistics  collected,  and  information 
gained  on  the  subjects  for  which  it  exists. 

The  present  Board,  through  their  Secretary,  have  labored  assiduously 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects;  but  experience  has  taught  them 
that  the  means  at  their  disposal  are  inadequate  to  the  demand  made 
upon  them,  and  the  law  should  be  so  changed  as  to  supply  these  means. 
By  the  present  and  very  imperfect  law,  the  District  and  County  Asses- 
sors are  required  to  report  annually  agricultural,  mineral,  and  manufac- 
turing statistics  to  the  Surveyor-General,  and  it  is  male  the  duty  of  that 
officer  to  lay  this  information  before  the  Governor.  This  law  was  passed 
long  before  the  organization  of  this  Department,  and  it  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  now  the  proper  medium  for  such  information  is  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  such,  we  believe,  was  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature,  but,  from  oversight,  they  neglected  to  provide  the  machi- 
nery by  which  to  accomplish  the  end.  The  Board  are  charged  by  law 
with  the  performance  of  very  important  duties;  then  why  not  place  in 
their  hands  the  means  tor  the  successful  performance  of  these  duties'/ 
The  entire  want  of  statistical  reports  from  many  counties,  and  the  im- 
perfect and  unreliable  character  of  those  from  many  others,  as  shown 
by  the  report  of  the  Surveyor-General,  (and  we  do  not  attribute  any  of 
these  deficiencies  to  that  officer,)  proves  the  necessity  of  a  radical  change 
in  the  law. 

Let  the  Legislature  require,  by  enactment,  the  District  and  County 
Assessors  to  make,  under  oath,  from  actual  canvass,  and  not  from  go 
work  or  idle  estimation,  their  agricultural  and  other  statistical  reports 
to  this  Department,  and  prohibit  the  Supervisors  of  the  several  counties 
from  auditing  or  paying  the  salaries  of  the  Assessors  until  their  duties 
shall  have  been  carefully  and  faithfully  performed,  and  the  Assessor 
shall  have  produced  the  receipt  of  the  Secretary  of  this  Hoard  to  thai 
effect. 

Under  the  operation  of  a  law  such  as  is  above  indicated,  we  submit 
that  the  State  of  California  would  have  the  credit  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  importanl  statistical  in  ion  nation  un- 
equalled by  any  otheV  State  in  the  Union,  and  she  would  then  justly  de- 
serve  the  high  compliment  lately  paid  her  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, when,  in  Ids  report  to  ( fongress,  be  savs :  "  California  exhibits  a 
JUSter  regard  for  Statistical  information  than  any  other  State."  It  is 
also  submitted  that  the  adoption  of  BUCh  a  Syst  in  would  pOSSOSS  tie'  ad- 
vantage of  supplying  the  State  Government  with  an  annual  correct  and 
complete  census  at  a  mere  nominal  extra  expense,  for  the  additional 
time  required  by  the  Ass<  ssor,  while  taking  the  assessment,  to  perform 
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those  additional  duties,  would  be  but  very  little  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantages gained. 

We  commend  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
this  Convention,  that  the  result  of  its  deliberations  may  be  laid  before 
the  present  Legislature. 

We  feel  called  upon  here  to  remind  the  members  of  the  society,  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  State,  that  each  indi- 
vidual has  it  in  his  power  to  contribute  much  to  the  general  fund  of  in- 
formation, and  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  by  taking  close  and 
careful  note  of  their  several  experiences,  making  memoranda  of  all  use- 
ful and  interesting  facts  and  discoveries,  preserving  specimens  of  natu- 
ral curiosities,  and  forwarding  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Board. 
As  the  gold  from  our  innumerable  and  exhaustless  mines,  in  every  con- 
able  form  and  degree  of  fineness,  is  forwarded  to  the  Mint,  there  to 
be  assayed,  coined,  and  stamped  with  a  legal  value,  and  then  sent  forth, 
in  times  of  quiet  and  peace,  to  supply  the  people  with  the  means  with 
which  to  prosecute  agriculture,  to  accomplish  manufactures,  and  to 
cover  the  high  seas  with  the  white  sails  of  their  merchant  ships — and  in 
times  of  trouble  to  furnish  the  Government  with  the  sinews  of  war — so 
this  information,  these  facts  and  discoveries,  concentrated  here,  compared 
with  each  other,  tested  by  science,  reduced  to  system,  and  stamped  with 
their  real  value,  will  go  forth,  in  the  former  case,  to  give  intelligent 
direction  to  agricultural  pursuits,  scientific  skill  to  manufacturing  effort, 
successful  and  profitable  termination  to  mercantile  voyages,  and  in  the 
latter  case,  superior  and  triumphal  success,  in  the  application  of  the 
sinews  of  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  Board  inaugurated  the  plan 
of  correspondence,  by  issuing  circulars  to  individuals  in  every  county  in 
the  State,  from  whom  reliable  information  may  be  obtained,  touching 
all  the  subjects  for  the  encouragement  of  which  the  society  was  estab- 
lished, and  when  any  information  of  general  interest  is  thus  obtained, 
they  intend  issuing  reports  of  such  information.  And  if  individuals 
will  manifest  the  same  interest  and  liberality  in  furnishing  such  infor- 
mation as  the  press  has  in  furnishing  the  society  with  journals  and 
papers,  and  opening  those  journals  and  papers  a->  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation with  the  people  in  every  part  of  the  State,  we  may  well  antici- 
pate satisfactory  results  from  our  efforts  in  this  direction. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  preparing  for  and  conducting  an  An- 
nual Fair  satisfactorily  is  found  in  the  u  of  competent  judges  to 
pass  impartially  upon  the  multiplicity  of  articles  exhibited.  If  there 
could  be  any  mode  devis<  d  by  which  exhibitors  might  select  these  judges, 
the  Board  would  gladly  surrender  this  duty  into  their  hamls.  It  is  not 
(ficult  a  tax  to  name  men  in  the  State  competent  and  impartial  to 
fill  every  committee,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  inducing  such  men  to  be 
present  at  the  time  and  place  the  duty  is  to  be  performed. 

To  ese  difficulties  the  following  plan  is  suggest*  1  as  at  least 

worthy  of  trial  :  Suppose  each  committee  to  be  composed  of  three  per- 
;  let  the  Boarl  name  nine  for  each,  and  publish  their  names  and 
department  in  which  they  are  to  serve,  with  the  premium  list.  Let 
all  tin-  persons  thus  named  who  meet  at  the  Fair,  say  on  the  first  'lay, 
lots  to  determine  who  shall  Berve.  This  mode  will  be  lik-dy  to 
re  the  attendance  of  the  requisite  number,  and  will  relieve  all  par- 
ol' the  charge  of  premeditated  partiality. 
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Perhaps  an  equal  or  greater  difficulty  than  the  above  is  found  in  the 
selfishness  of  exhibitors.  Some  persons  seem  to  bring  their  articles  to 
the  Fair  "with  a  determination  not  to  be  satisfied  unless  they  secure  the 
first  premium.  Others  are  like  the  criminal  before  the  Court,  their  only 
fear  being  that  justice  will  be  done  them. 

Then  again,  some  "who  are  engaged  in  stock  raising  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  blood  of  horses  arc  in  favor  of  ignoring  all  other  depart- 
ments, and  converting  the  Annual  Fairs  into  horse  shows  exclusively. 
Others,  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  declare  with 
equal  earnestness  that  the  State  Society  can  never  prosper  until  it  puts 
down  what  they  call  horsemania,  and  gives  more  prominence  to  the  de- 
partments which  they  represent.  Then  comes  in  the  agriculturist  and 
the  miner,  representing  each  separate  branch  of  those  industrial  pur- 
suits. Each  protesting  stoutly  against  the  partiality  exercised  by  the 
Board,  and  claims  equal  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Society,  and  threat- 
ens an  appeal  to  the  Legislature  if  their  demand,  as  the}'  construe  it,  is 
not  granted.  And  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list.  Then,  again,  particular 
localities  become  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  Society  is  of  no  ac- 
count because  it  does  not  hold  its  Fairs  at  their  doors,  and  straightway 
set  themselves  to  work  to  counteract  and  defeat  all  its  efforts  for  the 
accomplisment  of  good,  and  try  to  induce  every  body  else  to  do  the 
same. 

The  particular  answer  to  those  classes  above  named  is,  that  it  is  of  as 
much  benefit  to  the  State  that  the  mechanics  should  be  encouraged,  that 
the  iron  horse  may  be  improved  in  beauty  and  strength,  as  that  the 
Arabian  steed  should  be  improved  in  blood  and  bottom.  And  the  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  departments  should  be  encouraged  and  fostered, 
that  both  the  horses  may  be  well  fed  and  furnished  with  profitable  em- 
ployment. 

But  a  more  general  and  unanswerable  repl}"  to  all  such  complaints  is, 
that  the  Legislature  created  and  makes  annual  donations  to  this  depart- 
ment for  a  grander  and  nobler  purpose  than  to  administer  to  the  special 
interests  of  any  particular  individual,  or  encourage  exclusively  or  prin- 
cipally any  special  calling  or  branch  of  industry,  or  to  hold  its  Fairs  at 
any  particular  place  for  the  benefit  exclusively  of  that  Locality.  The 
money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  premiums  is  drawn  from  every 
citizen  and  every  branch  of  industry  alike,  and  the  department  has  not 
the  authorit}-,  if  it  bad  the  inclination,  to  prefer  one  class  of  citizens 
or  one  branch  of  industry  to  another.  lie  would  therefore  appeal  to 
all  who  have  the  future  welfare  of  (he  State  at  In  art.  to  lay  aside  all 
this  selfishness,  to  forget  all  the  heart-burnings  of  the  past,  and  resolve 
that  W'\-  the  future  they  will  be  governed  by  higher  and  nobler  mo- 
tive-, and  put  their  Bhoulders  to  the  wheel  ami  shove  forward  tlif  ear  oi 
improvement. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  connected  with  the  society  we  desired 
to  discuss,  but  space  will  not  allow.  We  do,  however,  deem  it  of  great 
importance  that  this  Convention  should,  by  unanimous  action,  reduce 
the  price  of  membership  to  the  Bociety  from  ten  to  five  dollars.  It  will 
increase  the  Dumber  of  members,  extend  the  society's  Bphere  of  useful- 
ness, ami,  we  believe,  pUl   more  money  in  the  Treasury. 

The  General  Government  having  donated  to  this  State,  upbn  certain 
conditions,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agricultural  College,  our  Legislature  of  last  winter  pro- 
vided tor  tin-  Bale  <»f  tic  Bame.  There  is  a  proposition  before  the  present 
!      islature  to  ac<  ept  the  conditions  and  notify  the  General  Government 

Of  the  fact. 
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There  is  also  a  bill  introduced  for  the  establishment  and  management 
of  this  College.  The  matter  is  one  of  so  much  importance  that  it  should 
be  -well  canvassed  and  discussed  before  any  definite  action  should  be 
taken,  for  the  first  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  in  a  matter  of  such  mag- 
nitude, will  not  very  easily  be  retraced,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  step  can 
never  be  effaced. 

It  therefore  behooves  the  farmers  of  this  State  to  look  well  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  see  that  an  institution  designed  for  the  education  of  those  who 
are  to  fill  their  places  should  be  so  organized  as  to  answer  well  the  ob- 
ject designed.  There  is  no  hurry  in  this  matter.  Let  the  foundation 
be  laid  broad  and  firm  before  you  proceed  to  erect  the  structure,  and  let 
the  base  of  that  foundation  be  correct  and  liberal  principle.  Then  will 
the  effect  of  that  institution  outlive  the  granite  of  which  the  outward 
structure  is  composed,  and  be  a  blessing  to  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  Board. 

ISAAC  DAYIS,  President. 

I.  N.  Hoag,  Secretary. 

The  President  said,  before  taking  any  action  on  the  report  just  read, 
he  would  suggest  that  the  meeting  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer  and  the  financial  report  of  the  Secretary.  These  were  then 
read  by  the  Secretary,  and  may  be  seen  on  pages  five  to  fifteen,  to  Jan- 
uary first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

In  addition  to  what  appears  there,  he  read  the  following  supplemental 
reports  : 

CASH  ACCOUNT  FROM  JANUARY  1ST,  1864.  TO  JANUARY  26TH,  1864. 


Cash  on  hand  January  1st,  1864 

( lash  received  for  pair  of  goblets 

Cash  received  for  renewals 

Cash  received  for  diploma  frame 

Contra. 

Cash  used  to  purchase  warrants  on  General  Fund         §71  22 
Cash  on  hand 68  50 


#139  72 


§71  22 

50  00 

15  00 

3  00 


8139  72 


FUNDED    DEBT. 


Amount  indebtedness  January  1st,  1S04,  exclusive  of  interest 
Approximate  interest  to  <lat<; 

Deduct  amount  of  warrants  purchased  with  871  22,  and  sur- 
rendered 

Present  indebtedness 


810.202  56 
102  53 


819,305  09 
212  35 


810,182  74 
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William  Daniels  of  Santa  Clara  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  b^ 
appointed  by  the  President  to  examine  the  communication  of  the  Board 
or  Directors,  also  a  like  committee  the  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Financial  Secretary,  and  to  report  to  the  meeting  at  seven  o'clock  that 
evening. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  President  appointed  William  Daniels 
of  Santa  Clara,  S.  Meyers  of  San  Joaquin,  and  M.  Boulware  of  Sutter,  as 
the  committee  upon  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  and  A.  Bad- 
lam.  Jr.,  and  A.  P.  Smith  of  Sacramento,  and  J.  S.  Curtis  of  Yolo,  the 
committee  upon  the  financial  reports. 

ELECTION    OF    OFFICERS. 

A.  Aitken  of  Sacramento  moved  that  the  society  proceed  to  the  elec- 
tion of  officers. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Boulware  suggested  that  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  more  full 
meeting  in  the  evening  at  seven  o'clock,  and  he  moved  to  reconsider 
the  motion  in  reference  to  the  election  of  officers  at  that  time. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  a  reconsideration  of  the  action  of  the  meet- 
ing in  this  connection  was  effected. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  a  communication  had  been  received 
from  Judge  Daniels  of  Santa  Clara,  on  the  subject  of  "  Mildew,"  and,  on 
motion,  it  was  read  to  the  meeting,  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

On  motion  of  S.  .Meyers,  the  meeting  then  adjourned  to  seven  o'clock 

P.  M. 


EVENING    SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  seven  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes 
r.  m.,  by  Isaac  Davis,  the  President. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  general  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  annual  Convention,  recommend- 
ing that  the  report  be  adopted. 

The  President  put  the  question  on  receiving  and  adopting  the  report; 
and  it  was  adopted. 

Messrs.  J.  S.  Curtis  and  Alex.  Badlam  reported  that  they  had  exam- 
ined the  financial  report  of  the  Board,  and  having  compared  the  Treas- 
urer's books  and  vouchers  with  the  Secretary's  accounts,  found  them 
correct. 

Alex.  Badlam  of  Sacramento  said  they  had  examined  the  figures  only, 
without  going  over  the  vouchers. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

The  President  announced  that  the  next  business  would  be  the  election 
of  a  President,  and  appointed  as  Tellers  .1.  McClatohy  of  Sacramento 
and  James  Ea worth  of  Yuba. 

Marcos  I>.  Boruck  of  Ban  Francisco  Dominated  as  President  James 
Haworth  of  Yuba. 

Samuel  Meyers  of  Ban  Joaquin  was  also  nominated. 

M.  Boulware  of  Sutter  inquired  if  the  candidates  would  accept.  If 
-■'.  In'  had  do  doobl  that  Sawortb  could  he  elected  by  acclamation. 

James  Ba  worth  said  he  must  most  respeotfully  decline,  because  he 
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could  not  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  position,  not  being  a  resident  of 
this  county. 

Samuel  Meyers  also  declined,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him 
bO  servo. 

Charles  F.  Eeed  of  Yolo  was  placed  in  nomination. 

S.  Meyers  of  San  Joaquin  moved  to  elect  Eeed  by  acclamation.  De- 
cided out  of  order  under  the  by-laws,  requiring  elections  to  be  by  ballot. 

N.  L.  Drew  of  Sacramento  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to 
cast  the  vote  of  the  society.     Billed  out  of  order  for  the  same  reason. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  ballot  for  President,  and  Charles  F.  Eeed 
of  Yolo  was  elected,  having  received  all  the  votes  except  two  for  Ua- 
worth,  one  for  Badlam,  one  for  Meyers,  and  one  for  Davis. 

Charles  F.  Eeed  was  declared  duly  elected.  lie  returned  thanks  for 
the  compliment,  and  Messrs.  llaworth  and  McClatchy  were  appointed  to 
conduct  him  to  the  Chair. 

The  Convention  next  proceeded  to  elect  three  Directors. 

Samuel  Myers  of  San  Joaquin  nominated  J.  E.  Perley  of  San  Joaquin. 

A.  Eunyon  of  Sacramento  was  nominated. 

N.  L.  Drew  nominated  Judge  William  Daniels  of  Santa  Clara. 

Judge  Daniels  said  he  would  be  glad  to  have  his  name  withdrawn,  as 
it  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the 
position. 

Perley  declined  for  similar  reasons,  and  said  he  was  afraid  it  would 
clog  the  youthful  energies  of  the  Society  to  put  in  an  old  man  like  him 
alongside  of  the  zealous  and  vigorous  younger  men. 

Daniels  nominated  L.  II.  Bascom  of  Santa  Clara,  but  subsequently 
withdrew  his  name. 

N.  L.  Drew  of  Sacramento  nominated  J.  H.  Culver  of  Sacramento. 

M.  Boulware  nominated  Thomas  Lee  Chamberlain  of  Placer. 

Drew  of  Sacramento  moved  to  proceed  to  ballot  for  one  Director. 

Boulware  of  Sutter  moved  to  ballot  first  for  one  Director  from  Sacra- 
mento. 

Sylvester  Tryon  of  Sacramento  was  nominated. 

The  Convention  decided  to  proceed  to  ballot  for  all  the  Directors  at 
once. 

Drew  of  Sacramento  nominated  J.  J.  Owen  of  Santa  Clara. 

The  Convention  balloted,  and  made  choice  of  T.  L.  Chamberlain  of 
Placer,  J.  11.  Culver  of  Sacramento,  and  J.  J.  Owen  of  Santa  Clara. 

M.  D.  Boruck  of  San  Francisco  moved  to  adjourn  till  to-morrow 
morning,  on  account  of  a  military  company  (the  Sharpshooters)  drilling 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  hall. 

.notion  u  a     not  seconded;  but.  on  motion   of  I.  N.  Iloag,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  wait  on   the  Captain  of  the  company,  which 
committee  promptly  reported   that  the  company  would  very  cheerfully 
ad  their  drill  for  the  evening. 

I.  N.  Hoag,  the  Secretary,  moved  to  amend  the  third  article  of  the 
Constitution,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  membership  from  ten  to  five 
dollars,  and  asked  unanimous  consent  to  adopt  tin:  amendment  at  once, 
without  the  necessity  of  lying  over  one  year,  as  provided  by  the  by- 
law-,    lie  was  satisfied  that  this  amendment  would  enable  the  Society 

i  more  good,  and  make  more  money,  than   ii'  the  price   remained   as 
lixed. 

Ii.  Boulware  of  Sutter  and  N.  I..  Drew  of  Sacramento  favored  the 
amendment,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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J.  McClatchy  of  Sacramento  offered  the  following,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  hereby  tendered  to 
Isaac  Davis,  the  retiring  President,  for  the  active,  faithful,  and  earnest 
manner  in  which  he  performed  the  onerous  duties  belonging  to  his  office. 

Secretary  Hoag  said  the  press  of  the  State  was  furnishing  the  society 
with  their  papers  free,  and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  publishers. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

N.  L.  Drew  of  Sacramento  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Judge  Daniels, 
for  his  Essay  on  Mildew. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

Having  concluded  its  business,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  Conven- 
tion adjourned  sine  die. 
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ANNUAL HEP'OUT 


OF  THE 


TREASURER  OF  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JANUARY  1st,  1S64. 


By  total  amount  received  to  date 

Disbursements $18,048  64 

Cash  on  hand  to  balance 71  22 


818,119  86 


818,119  86   818,119  86 


SILVER   WARE    ACCOUNT. 


Total  amount  Silver  Ware  on  hand  January  1st,  A.  D.  1864 


8874  25 


The  above  is  respectfully  submitted. 


E.  B.  RYAN, 

Treasurer  of  State  Agricultural  Society. 
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SECRETARY'S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE   FINANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE   STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
FROM  APRIL  1st,  186;?,  TO  JANUARY  1st,  1861. 


CASH    RECEIPTS. 


From  former  Treasurer 

From  County  Agricultural  Fund 

From  N.  L.  Drew  and  others,  (borrowed).... 
For  Rent,  Cider,  Wine,  and  Bar  privileges... 
For  Hat,  Barber,  and  Refreshment  Rooms..,. 

For  Entrance  Fees  to  Races 

For  Hack  Tickets 

For  Duplicate  Diplomas 

For  Annual  Dues,  and  Ladies'  Memberships. 

For  New  Memberships 

For  Single  Tickets  to  Hall,  Bark,  and   Fair.. 

For  Exchange  of  Premiums 

For  one  copy  Encyclopedia  Amei'icana 

For  State  Appropriation 


Total  cash. 


00 
21 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


$178 

14  i 

150 

170 

56 

452 

20 

9  on 

2.420  00 

2,030  00 

9,226  i^7 

55  09 

30  00 

4  000  00 

$18,940  57 


TOTAL    DISBURSEMENTS     PROM     APRIL     1st.    ISO!).    TO     .1ANUART     1  I 


D  it   . 


and  Purpose. 


M:i- 1  Robin  on  for  Ross  

1  0.  II.  Grimm,  expenses  on  silver  w 


Jimc...  I 

I 

July  ...11 

...12 


\    I.    hi  ew,  monej  borrowed 

I  ,;..  for  Geo.  II.  Baker 
I.  N.  1 1": i  •   s« ■«  retary'a  Balary  April.  May,  and  June 

Wilson  FRnt,  salarj 

12  alary ' 

Sept... 24|Disbursement8  Seen  tarj  and  N  isiting  Commitl 


.nt. 

2  50 

i  on 

10  00 
L50  "ii 

17 
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Sept.  ..30 

Oct 3 

3 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
G 
6 
6 
C) 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
G 
8 


jj.  L.  Eoff,  entrance  fees  returned 

IGas  bills  at  hall 

Disbursements  of  Finance  Committee 

■W.  F.  Williamson,  Entry  Clerk 

Wm.  Bryan,  Porter ...... 

('.  H.  Shear,  entrance  fee  returned 

jB.  F.  Peckham,  Gatekeeper 

D.  K.  Drew,  Ticket  Seller 

Wilson  Flint,  Salary 

Secretary's  salary,  August  and  September 

(I.  W.  Ramsdell,  Night  Watch 

M.  E.  Gelston,  Assistant  Clerk 

M.  T.  Crowell,  Doorkeeper 

II.  S.  Beals,  Usher 

James  Maddox,  Ticket  Clerk.  

Moult hrop,  labor 

John  Walker,  labor 

.Margaret  Cobb,  Waiter 

Henry  Yautis,  labor 

jllenry  Lepp,  labor 

N.  B.  Kendall,  Night  Watch 

;M.  Wormcr,  Gatekeeper  

Frank  Swift,  Watchman 

Justus  Hovey,  for  Galloway 

Geo.  B.  Dean,  Carpenter  

jj.  T.  Roberts,  Doorkeeper 

|j.  T.  Clark,  Entry  Clerk 

'.Geo.  Whitlock,  Assistant  Superintendent.. 

R.  Stewart,  Doorkeeper 

Samuel  Deal,  Doorkeeper 

William  Allen,  Gatekeeper 

(I.  I\  Warner,  Ticket  Clerk 

James  Daniels,  clearing  hall 

S.  W.  Ferry,  labor 

C.  C.  Smith,  Carpenter 

Charles  Gibbs,  labor 

I..  Culver,  Assistant  Superintendent 

D.  C.  Powers,  Day  Watch 

II.  Grimshaw.  labor 

u  8  Curtis,  labor 

.1.  Brown,  police 

Jesse  Merrill,  Assistant  Superintendent 

Wilbr.i in.  eh  anirig  well 

<;.  A.  Fahncius,  Watch 

J.  V.  ECoag,  Gatekeeper 

.fames  Queen,  Ticket  Clerk 

L.  B.  Robbins,  Doorkeeper 

W.  L.  Hawkins,  Ticket  Clerk 


[Justus  Hovey,  dittburscments, 
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Date. 


Name  and  Purpose. 


Amount 

845 

00 

4 

00 

496 

44 

72 

00 

110 

80 

123 

50 

152 

50 

25 

00 

158 

45 

04 

50 

165 

90 

48 

50 

725 

00 

484 

00 

30 

00 

15 

75 

250 

00 

42 

00 

440 

45 

25 

00 

45 

00 

152 

40 

088 

29 

10 

00 

40 

00 

23 

00 

7 

00 

3  37 

47 

00 

57 

00 

40 

00 

8 

56 

100 

00 

76 

25 

437 

12 

21 

00 

41 

13 

22 

50 

50 

75 

100 

00 

•in 

00 

175 

00 

94 

Bl 

46 

00 

BO 

00 

5 

50 

3 

50 

66 

:; 

00 

:; 

50 

[00 

00 

Oct 8  C.  Hardenburg,  cleaning  seats. 

David  Herring,  Porter 

X.  L.  Drew  &  Co.,  lumber,  etc.. 
8  James  Lansing.  Assistant  Superintendent. 
8  John  Biglcr,  (assignee  Dodge,  for  wells). 
9-F.  Woodward.  Carpenter 
9 

:» 

!• 
9 


T.  J.  McKimm,  Engineer 

L.  B.  Drew,  team  work 

O.  C.  Carroll,  straw 

Wilson  Flint,  Visiting  Committee's  expenses. 

9|Justus  Hovey,  Superintendent  Park 

911.  N.  Hoag,  for  California  Farmer 

9|J.  P.  Melchior,  music 

9  Locke  &  Lavenson,  merchandise. 

9 

9 

9 

9 


Wright's  order,  Entry  Clerk. 

E.  H.  Astberry,  lighting  hall 

E.  B.  Ryan,  Treasurer 

T.  B.  Hatch,  Entry  Clerk 

9!James  Anthony  &  Co.,  printing 

9|J.  P.  Melchoir's  order,  Harris 

9  F.  Klots,  wood 

9  B.  Cahoon,  use  of  lumber 

9  Green  &  Trainer,  hay 

9|W.  Ratcliff,  blacksmithing 

9IM.  Devine,  d raying 

9  John  Emerson,  cleaning  lamps,  etc 

9  Fredricks  &  Krebs,  merchandise 

9  B.  P.  Sweetland,  merchandise 

9  W.  H.  Tobey  &  Co.,  advertising 

9  Hammond  &  Co.,  merchandise 

9  Phil.  Caduc,  ice 

9  Huntington  &  Hopkins,  merchandise 

9  D.  W.  Clark,  plumbing 

9  Edwards  &  Co.,  stationery 

9  H.  S.  Crocker,  printing 

9  A.  Badlam,  printing 

9  A.  Dennery  &  Co.,  use  of  crockery 

9  Trcadwell  &  Co.,  merchandise 

9  Goodwin  &  Co.,  use  of  chairs 

".'  Morrison  &  Gover,  sundries 

9  Milton  ICorrieon,  entrance  fee  returned. 

9  Jesepb  Shaw,  watering  streets  

L0  Gbdohaux  Brothers,  merchandise 

1|(  Deuel,  Gri flits  <v  Co.,  merchandise 

10  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  advertising 

Id  .lames  Matsy,  on  account  of  fountain 

10  J.  Hall,  painting 

10  Fuller  \   Heather,  paints 

10  J.  Domingoa,  saw  dust/ 

lOjGeorge  Rowland,  postage 

27  Wilson  Hint,  salary. 
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Date. 


Name  and  Purpose. 


Amount. 


Oct. ...27 

91 


'It 


...4 
4 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
9 
9 
9 

ao 

...4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

25 

24 

24 

24 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 


William  Sheek,  police 

Bradley  &  Chesley,  order 

0.  C.  Wheeler,  salary 

E.  M.  Skaggs,  livery 

1.  N.  Hoag,  salary  and  cash 

J.  Hovey,  Superintendent  at  Park 

Samuel  Jelly,  silver  ware 

Joseph  Shaw,  watering  streets , 

J.  Kusan,  Assistant  Usher 

James  Pollet,  sawing  wood 

F.  S.  Malone,  carriage 

J.  W.  Wilson,  carriage 

Wilson  Flint,  salary 

L.  B.  Lardner,  Reception  Committee 

Morrison  &  Gover,  sundries 

Wilson  Flint,  salary 

G.  R.  Warren,  disbursements 

James  Pollet,  sawing  wood 

Bd  wards  &  Co.,  stationery 

H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  printing 

0.  C.  Wheeler,  salary 

1.  N.  Hoag,  salary  for  November  and  December 

California  Farmer,  papers  for  premiums 

P.  Caduc,  balance  on  ice 

H.  Wachborst,  spoons 

H.  Wachhorst,  napkin  rings 

E.  L.  Barber,  engraving 

W.  C.  Nicholson,  posting  bills 

G.  H.  Baker,  diplomas 

Lock  &  Lavenson,  diploma  frames 

George  Cadwallader,  Counsel  

B.  F.  Hastings  &  Co.,  engine,  books,  silver  ware, 

and  assignment  lease  Park 

J.  Q.  A.  Warren,  Wine,  Wool,  and   Stock   Journal. 

for  premiums 

California  Farmer,  for  premiums  paid  in  papers 

Disbursements 

Total  cash  expenses  other  than  premiums 


$12 

00 

122 

50 

327 

50 

15 

00 

157 

00 

45  00 

462  90 

25  00 

6  00 

6  00 

7 

50 

2 

50 

100  00 

5 

00 

13 

50 

50 

00 

20  00 

3 

00 

35 

50 

17 

00 

110 

00 

300 

00 

18 

00 

20 

00 

10 

00 

28 

00 

67 

37 

5  00 

57 

00 

337 

50 

25 

00 

2,700  00 

24  00 

18 

00 

133 

00 

$15,754 


TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE 
PREMIUMS    PAID    IN    CASH. 


Date. 

To  whom  paid. 

Amount. 

Sept... 29 

F.  O.  Townsend 

J  A.  Merritt 

$100  00 
300  00 

5 

J.  L.  Eoff 

300  00 

5 

William  J.  "Williamson 

100  00 

5 

S.  Card 

300  00 

5 

H.  R.  Hovey 

170  00 

5 

50  00 

5 

C.  H  Shear 

75  00 

5 

B.  E.  Harris 

I08  00 

5 

William  B.  Campbell 

200  00 

5 

J.  E.   Mnnlthron 

4  00 

51  Thomas  Bedford 

80  00 

5 

Milton  Dale 

98  00 

9 

T.  J.  McKimm 

40  00 

10 

34  00 

27 

Seneca  Daniels 

325  00 

28 

Charles  F.  Reed 

112  00 

28 

John  Hall 

84  00 

30 

Miss  fit.  E.  Smith 

7  50 

Xov 8 

H.  M.  Bernard 

90  00 

3 

J.  C.  Davis 

197  00 

4 

J.  D.  Patterson 

164  00 

5 

William  C.  Felch 

3  00 

7 

D.  DeBomarde 

5  00 

13 

Mrs.  William  Windmiller 

5  00' 

U 

Willam  Allen 

4  00 

14 

Miss  E.  A.  Spauldincj 

3  00 

21 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Iledenberg 

3  00 

21 

J.  R.  Nickcrson 

87  00 

21 

Miss  A.  E.  Hoa<r 

3  00 

21 

Miss  X.  Reynolds 

4  00 

21 

Mrs.  ,T,  W.  "Willard 

3  00 

30 

A.  Gaffnesch 

6  75 

30 

L.  E.  Miller 

3  00 

30 

George  E.  Coggshall 

24  00 

30 

J.  B.  Hovt 

23  00 

Premiums  paid  in  cash 

$3  115  26 

Current  expenses  paid  in  cash 

15,754  10 

Cash  in   hands  of  Treasurer  for  the  redemption  of 
warrants  on  the  General  Fund 

$18,800  35 

71    22 

?  IS. 940  57 
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Name  and  Purpose. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

Edwards  &  Co 

.  To  Rent  for  soda  fountain... 
By  deduction  from  bill 

850  00 

850 

5 

60 

5 
15 

9 

40 
40 

00 

F.  Woodward 

To  one  renewal  membership 
By  deduction  on  bill  labor... 

5  00 

00 

Morrison  &  Gover.. 

By  receipt  bill  teaming 

60  00 

00 

Lord,  Holbrook  &  Co 

To   value    silver    cup   over 
awarded  yon  for  premium 

By  receipt  bill  merchandise 
rendered 

5  38 

38 

M.  T.  Crowell 

To  balance  rent  of  bar 

By  deduction  bill  for  labor,, 
To  one  renewal  membership 

and  lumber 

By  deducting  bill  for  wells 
To  order  of  Bugby  on  you.. 
By  acceptance   and  deduc- 

15  00 

00 

Lyman  Dodge 

9  20 

?0 

0.  0.  Wheeler 

40  00 

00 

B.  M.  Bugby 

To  one  certificate  life  mem- 
bership   

40  00 

By  receipt  order  on  Wheeler 

ish  accounts,  and  we  have  the 
isactions  of  every  description 

00 



§224  5S 

$224 

58 

Bring  forward  the  cs 

entire  financial  trtu 

£19,165  15 

$19,165 

15 

ACCOUNT    OF    SILVER    WARE    AND    BOOKS. 


May. 
Nov 

Dec. 


.1  Received  of  C.  II.  Grimm,  silver  ware.  §865  00 
.5{ Received  of  Samuel  Jelly,  silver  ware.  585  00 
8  Received  of  Samuel  Jelly,  silver  ware.  552  50 
.30  Received  of  B.  F.  Hastings  &  Co.,  sil- 
ver ware 539  25 

Received    of  B.    F.    Hastings   &   Co., 

books 239  72 


Total. 


Paid  premiums  in  silver  ware  to  date. 
Paid  premiums  in  books  to  date 

Bold  books  to  B.  T.  Brown 

Deduction  on  books  sold 

Silver  ware  in  hands  of  Treasurer 

Books  in  hands  of  Secretary /.... 


SI. 667  50 

112  21' 

30  00 

15  00 

871  U 

B2  50 


Total. 


•2,781  47 


$2,781  47 


TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE 


STATEMENT    OF   WARRANTS 


on  the  General  Fund  for  Debts  dm  January  1,  1863,  under  tin   Funding 
Act,  approved  April    13,  18G3. 


Date. 


In  vvh    - 


' 


...o  V .  J.   Mi  »i  ire 

mas  <  V  Brian 

G.  II .  Sw  inerton 

Phil.  Ca.luc 

i   Lavenson 

3  Huntington  &  Hopkins 

-  .V  Bro 

::  W.  II.  Tobey  &  Co 

•  -  An; hony  k,  Co 

iam    V.  Knox 

:;  S.   11.  Leavitl 

3  Friend  A:  Terry 

3jTb  ;  Shaw 

3  Martini  <  'oehran 

-•  A.    Boruck 

lianis  &  <  Jalvyn 



3  A.  Bad  lam.  Sen 

:;  II.  M.  Bernard 

3  E    M     - 



::  A.  (i     II 

:.  II.  S.  i  ■  ,\  i  'o 

3  .1.    I  ■ 

3  L    !  

1     Heather 

|  ■ :,  ■  i '   mpanv 
::  .1.  M.  II  J  hard '.. 

3    I'     II      lliis<rll 

M  nrpliv 

:;  II    W.  I  

:    W, 

:;  J    l.    M 

li<     i 
1 1  ii    i:  < 

1 1  I >   \\     i 


8120 

15 

: !  5 

30 

50 

63 

0-1 

105 

13 

20 

11 

18 

00 

7'.' 

63 

85 

05 

25 

120 

07 

112 

0  ' 

30 

12 

mi 

3;> 

s] 

1  ') 

20 

T;1 

Ml 

in 

10 

24n 

• 

15 

l;:_' 

Mil 

151 

In 

17 

i 

1  1 

- 

• 
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Date. 


In  whose  favor. 


July. ..11  Paine  Brothers. 
11  John  Emerson.. 


11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 


Amount. 


M.  E.Rose 

N.  L.  Drew  &  Co 

C.  S.  Lowell 

F.  S.  Malone 

Owen  Cunningham 

D.  W.  Earl  &  Co 

L.  Stanford 

D.  S.  Smith 

Treadwell  &  Co 

Harmon  &  Hartley 

A.  G-.  Plummer 

J.  <i.  Clark  &  Co 

William  Morehead 

Hammond  &  Co 

A.  Lamott 

Charles  H.  Ross 

Joseph  Sbaw 

N.  Greene  Curtis 

L.  B.  Harris 

M.  A.  Ames • 

John  Yule 

J.  D.  Tate 

John  Rider 

B.  F.  Hastings  &  Co 

Total  funded  indebtedness  

To  this  add  one  note  held  by  Charles  Crocker,  and 
interest  on  the  same  to  date,  amounting  to 

Entire  indebtedness  of  Society,  exclusive  of  interest 


$12  00 

52  00 

35  00 

1,712  23 

185  92 

207  35 
25  00 

934  36 

6  00 

44  50 

4  00 
188  00 

5  63 
100  00 

40  00 

14  22 

12  00 

598  40 

28  82 

3,417  18 

4,906  25 

62  50 

240  00 

35  00 

163  39 

75  00 


818,738  90 
554  66 


$19,292  56 


Deduct  this  from  twenty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-throe 
dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents — the  amount  shown  by  the  Financial  Secre- 
tary's last  annual  report  to  have  been  the  indebtedness  of  the  Society  on 
the  eleventh  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three — and  wo 
have  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars 
and  two  cents,  which  has  been  cancelled  by  the  present  Board  ainco 
they  assumed  the  management  of  the  society. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  the  above  indebt- 
edness has  been  accumulating  through  a  term  of  years,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  losses  by  floods,  and  partly,  as  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  in 
consequence  of  a  system  of  management  based  more  upon  tho  hopes  of 
future  financial  successes,  than  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  tho  cer- 
tainties of  the  present. 

But,  however  accumulated,  the  sooner  it  is  paid  the  better  it  will  bo 
for  the  society  and  the  material  interests  of  the  State,  for  a  BOeioty  thus 
encumbered,  and  with  a  consequent  impaired  credit,  labors  under  many 
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embarrassments  in  attempting  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  organized.  Every  business  man's  experience  teaches  this. 
Therefore,  every  friend  of  the  society  and  of  the  State  will  say  :  "  Let 
the  debt  be  paid/'  But  the  practical  and  more  difficult  question  is  :  How 
shall  it  be  done?  A  few  thousand  dollars  placed  in  the  Redemption 
Fund  of  the  society  to  be  used  by  the  Board,  as  required  by  the  Fund- 
ing Act  of  last  winter,  would  redeem  every  obligation,  and  set  free  the 
hands  of  the  society  to  enter  upon  the  much  needed  work  of  assisting 
and  encouraging  the  drooping  interests  of  Agriculture  of  the  State. 
This  is  a  State  institution,  and  through  the  channel  of  this  society, 
when  properly  conducted,  will  the  people  of  other  States  and  countries 
become  acquainted  with  our  agricultural  capacities,  our  mineral  wealth, 
and  the  elements  of  our  material  prosperity  of  every  description. 
Through  itB  exertions  and  transactions  will  capital  be  invited  to  our 
shores,  and  emigration  will  seek  here  certain  and  abundantly  remunera- 
tive labor.  Then  it  is  a  State  necessity,  a  demand  of  political  economy, 
that  this  society  should  be  prospered  and  assisted  in  its  present  embar- 
rassment. Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  State  could  appropriate 
the  same  amount  of'money  in  any  other  direction,  or  to  any  other  insti- 
tution within  her  borders,  and  meet  with  so  rapid  and  certain  a  return, 
with  interest  added.  Without  further  comment,  we  respectfull}'  com- 
mend the  subject  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  Legislature. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    THK    SOCIETY'S    LIBRARY    WITHIN    THE    PAST    YEAR. 

By  W.  C.  Stratton,  State  Librarian  :  Journals  and  Appendices  of  the 
Assembly  and  Senate  of  California,  for  the  first,  second,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth,  sessions  ; 
also,  the  California  Statutes  for  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight,  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine.     In  all  forty  volumes. 

By  the  late  W.  H.  Weeks,  Secretary  of  State:  Statutes  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixv-threc 

The  above  were  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  society  by  the  floods  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  when  they  lost  almost  their  entire 
library. 

By  William  II.  Barton  :  The  President's  Message  and  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two. 

By  William  E.  Staples,  Secretary  :  Transactions  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry  for  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-two. 

By  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent  :  Thirteen  copies  of  Patent  Ofliee  Reports  for 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

By  Prof.  A.  I).  Bache,  Superintendent:  Report  <>f  the  progress  of  the 

Coast  Survey  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one. 

By  J.  Forbes  Watson.  A.  M..  M.  I>.  :  Reports  on  the  produots  of  In- 
dia— a  classified  and  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Indian   Department, 

twelve  volumes. 

By  the  Proprietors  and  Publishers:  The  following  papers  have  been 
forwarded  regularly  to  the  society,  free,  during  the  year: 

The  California  Parmer  ; 
The  Spirit  of  the  Times ; 
Tho  Bed  Bluff  Beacon; 
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The  Knight's  Landing  News; 

The  Wine,  Wool,  and  Stock  Journal ; 

The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press; 

The  Prairie  Farmer,  (Illinois)  ; 

The  Genessee  Farmer,  (New  York) ; 

The  Canadian  Agriculturist,  (Upper  Canada); 

The  Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

On  the  seventh  of  November  last  the  Secretary,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  mailed  the  following  circular  to  all  the  journals  and  news- 
papers on  this  coast.     The  circular  itself  will  explain  its  object : 

[Circular.] 

Rooms  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  1 

Sacramento,  November  7th,  1863.  J 
To  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the . 

Gehtlemen: — Engaged  as  you  are  in  publishing  a  journal  in  which  you  record  with  fidelity  the 
facts  ami  occurrences  that  arc  to  make  up  the  future  history  of  our  country,  and  particularly 
that  of  this  coast,  none  arc  better  prepared  to  place  a  correct  estimate  upon  a  library  which  shall 
embrace  iu  its  catalogue  all  the  different  newspapers  and  periodicals  on  this  coast,  than  your- 
selves. 

Desirous  of  being  instrumental  in  the  initiation  of  so  important  an  undertaking,  and  believing 
that  you  will  gladly  Becond  their  efforts,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  have  authorized  me  to 
make  to  you  the  following  proposition,  viz:  If  you  will  forward  by  mail  to  my  address  as  Secre- 
tary, each  future  issue  of  your  journal,  the  file  shall  be  faithfully  and  neatly  kept,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  volume  the  Board  will  have  the  same  well  bound  and  placed  in  the  Society's  Library,  for 
the  perusal  of  all  \vh  i  may  desire,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  shall  write  and  those  who  shall 
read  the  future  history  of  this  coast. 

The  Board  have  also  instructed  me  to  solicit  you  to  act  as  Agents  of  the  society  in  collecting 
and  forwarding  to  the  Secretary,  by  Wells,  Fargo  it  Co.,  (if  requested  they  will  bring  them  free,) 
any  specimens  of  minerals  or  curiosities  of  any  kiud  that,  in  your  judgment,  will  add  to  the  value 
or  interest  of  the  society's  Cabinet  and  Museum. 

In  collecting  minerals  from  the  different  mines  much  maybe  added  to  the  geological  value  of 
the  collection  by  saving  such  specimens  as  will  best  show  the  changes  in  the  indications,  from  the 
surface  or  oroppinga  until  the  rich  mineral  is  readied.  And  also,  much  may  be  added  to  the  value 
of  the  Cabinet  by  the  possession  of  duplicates,  for  exchanges  with  other  Cabinets  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  geological  specimens  from  this  coast,  at  the  present  time,  are 
in  greater  demand  and  more  sought  for,  partiulaily  in  European  countries,  than  those  from  any 
Other  country  ;  and  hence,  by  a  proper  effort,  very  advantageous  exchanges  can  now  be  made,  and 
we  desire  to  take  advantage  of  these  circumstances  and  secure  here  a  Cabinet  unequalled  in  the 
world.  A  boob  is  kept  in  which  the  proper  credit  is  given  for  any  specimens  or  other  articles 
donated  to  the  society,  and  neat  and  appropriate  cases  are  being  provided  for  their  safe  keeping 
and  exhibition. 

Bj  giving  the  above  your  favorable  consideration,  and  interesting  yourselves  and  readers  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  specified,  you  will  place  the  Board  under  renewed  obligations,  and 
confer  a  favor  on 

Your  humble  servant, 

I.  N.  HOAG,  Secretary. 

In  response  to  the  above,  we  are  now  receiving  regularly  at  our  rooms 
the  following  journals  and  papers  • 

Sacramento  Daily  Union  ; 
Daily  California  Express ; 
Virginia  Evening  Bulletin  ; 
Daily  I  democrat  ic  Press  ; 
Placerville  Daily  News ; 
( California  Democrat ; 
L'Echo  da  Pacifiqae  ; 
San  Francisco  Abend  Post; 
El  Eco  del  l'acifico; 

G 
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Alameda  County  Gazette ; 

Weekly  Trinity  Journal; 

Semi-Weekly  Independent; 

Monitor; 

San  Jose"  Mercury ; 

Sierra  Weekly  Union  ; 

Weekly  Democrat ; 

Quincy  Union; 

Santa  Cruz  Sentinel; 

Stars  and  Stripes; 

Golden  Era; 

Calaveras  Chronicle  ; 

San  Mateo  County  Gazette; 

Sonoma  County  Journal ; 

lone  Chronicle; 

Sacramento  Daily  Bee ; 

American  Flag; 

Amador  Dispatch ; 

Mercantile  Gazette  and  Prices  Current; 

La  Voz  de  Mejico ; 

Pacific; 

California  Ledger ; 

Sierra  Democrat; 

Solano  Press; 

Esmeralda  Star ; 

Napa  County  Reporter ; 

Oroville  Weekly  Union  ; 

World's  Crisis ; 

Dutch  Flat  Inquirer; 

Weekly  Colusa  Sun  ; 

Tuolumne  Courier; 

Marin  County  Journal ; 

California  Christian  Advocate; 

Merced  Banner; 

Semi-Weekly  Solano  Herald ; 

Pacific  Appeal ; 

Western  Evangelist; 

Oregon  Democrat ; 

Oregon  Statesman  ; 

Oregon  Weekly  Times; 
Weekly  Mountaineer,  (Oregon;) 

Sunday  Mercury ; 

Folsom  Telegraph  ; 

Golden  Age,  (Idaho  Territory.) 

A  numher  of  other  papers  oome  occasionally:  and  for  the  liberality 
towards  the  society,  and  the  interest  manifested  in  its  success  by  the 
press  of  the  coast,  the  Board  return  their  sincere  thanks.  rl  bey  are  ed 
to  look  t-.  the  sain.'  Bource,  with  confidence  that  they  will  also  receive 
many  valuable  contributions  to  the  Cabinet  and  Museum.  Future  years 
wid  attest  the  value  of  a  library  thus  accumulated,  to  gay  nothing  ol  the 
present  importance  and  benefit  to  the  society  ol  such  a  medium  ol  re- 
ceiving and  disbursing  information  to  every  part  of  the  coast 
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ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  STANFORD, 

AT  THE  OPENING   OF   THE   TENTH   ANNUAL   FAIR   OF   THE   STATE  AGRICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY,  AT   SACRAMENTO. 


The  following  is  the  opening  address  delivered  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  Leland  Stanford,  on  Saturday  evening,  September  twenty-sixth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three  : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  State  Fair  is  a  great  holiday.  It  is  a  time  of  physical  relaxation 
and  of  general  social  enjoyment.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
it  is  so.  All  public  gatherings,  affording  innocent  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment, tend  to  the  virtue  and  permanent  happiness  of  a  people.  But  the 
State  Fair  possesses  an  importance,  independent  of  its  pleasures  and 
amusements.  The  State,  by  liberal  donations  in  its  aid,  has  affixed  to  it 
her  estimation  of  its  benificent  effect  upon  the  commonwealth,  and  stamp- 
ing it  with  high  dignity  and  importance.  This  noble  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  California  is  not  for  mere  show,  nor  this  pleasant  gathering 
of  her  people  for  mere  amusement.  You  are  assembled  together  for  a 
higher  purpose — for  an  object  that  has  real  practical  value;  though,  in 
carrying  out  the  undertaking,  it  is  sought  to  afford  all  the  gratification 
possible  incident  to  the  great  end. 

It  has  become  a  custom,  on  occasions  like  this,  that  there  should  bo 
what  is  called  an  opening  address,  and  your  society  has  this  year  assigned 
to  me  the  honor  of  delivering  it.  So  much,  however,  has  been  said,  and 
so  much  written,  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture,  that  I  shall  think  my- 
self particularly  fortunate  if  I  am  able  to-night  to  impart  to  this  intel- 
ligent assemblage  a  single  idea  which  will  induco  reflection  upon  that 
interest  of  our  State  which  has  called  together  this  annual  gathering  of 
its  devotees. 

How  }Tou  are- to  fertilize  your  farms,  when  and  how  to  put  in  the  seed 
for  your  crops,  how  to  rear  and  improve  your  stock,  how  to  plant  your 
vineyards  and  orchards,  how  to  perfect  tho  quality  of  your  butter  and 
ebeese,  how  as  artisans  and  mechanics  you  are  to  handle  the  various  im- 
plements of  your  calling,  it  would  bo  presumption  for  mo  to  indicate  I 
seek  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  importance  and  the  nobleness  of  your 
pursuits,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  be  induced  to  prosecute  them  with  a 
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new  energy,  and  with  a  determination,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  master  them  ; 
and  to  awaken  for  the  subject  an  additional  respect,  that  more  gratifying 
results  may,  if  possible,  be  obtained. 

All  labor,  in  legitimate  pursuits,  is  honorable;  but  the  status  of  a  pro- 
fession depends  much  upon  its  importance  to  man's  welfare,  the  amount 
of  ability  required  for  its  successful  prosecution,  and  the  character  of 
those  who  follow  it.  Judged  in  this  connection,  and  the  calling  of  the 
farmer  attains  the  very  highest  standard. 

To  man's  necessities,  comfort,  and  happiness,  the  tilling  of  the  soil  and 
the  yield  it  may  be  7uade  to  produce,  are  of  the  first  consequence ;  aud 
an  intelligent  prosecution  of  his  work  requires  from  the  agriculturist  a 
familiarity  with  the  causes  and  effects  of  his  labor,  and  a  knowledge  of 
botany  and  chemistry,  which  aids  him  in  the  development  of  his  re- 
sources and  elevates  his  calling  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  As  to  the 
character  and  standing  of  those  who  have  tilled  the  soil,  history,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  abounds  with  the  names  of  many  who  were  renowned 
and  illustrious  in  public  and  private  life  ;  and  this,  too,  from  the  very 
creation  of  the  world  ;  for  agriculture,  while  it  is  the  noblest,  is  the  oldest 
of  all  the  arts. 

Whether  or  not  Adam  was  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  is  a  question  that  may 
be  left  to  the  wide  field  of  uncertainty  which  surrounds  that  early  period 
in  the  history  of  man  ;  but  that  his  two  sons  were  farmers,  is  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  where  Cain  is  introduced  as  a  "  tiller 
of  the  ground,"  and  Abel  as  a  "  keeper  of  sheep."  At  this  primitive  age, 
and  for  centuries  thereafter,  agriculture  and  religion  went  hand  in  hand. 
The  noblest  patriarchs  and  the  most  venerated  sages  testified  their  belief 
in  the  Most  High,  by  erecting  altars  to  His  name,  and  by  sacrificing 
thereon  "the  firstlings  of  their  flocks."  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
were  farmers,  owning  large  tracts  of  land,  "  rich  in  cattle,"  and  fruitful 
in  the  products  of  the  field  and  vine. 

The  classic  authors  and  orators  of  Greece  and  Borne  delighted  to  write 
and  speak  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  labored  to  instil  a  love 
for  it  into  the  minds  of  their  readers  and  hearers.  In  those  ancient 
times,  the  highest  citizens  and  the  most  prominent  statesmen — the  most 
successful  warriors  and  the  most  convincing  writers — were  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  Even  kings  and  princes  have  been  known  to  resign  their 
power  to  become  farmers,  while  farmers  have  been  called  from  the  field 
to  become  kings.  The  familiar  story  of  Cincinnatus,  who  had  in  tho 
days  of  the  old  Roman  Republic  received  an  embassy  from  the  people 
while  in  the  very  act  of  plowing  in  the  field,  had  an  illustrious  proto- 
type in  the  example  of  Elisha,  whose  mantle  of  a  prophet  was  urged 
upon  him  while  working  his  land  with  a  team  of  twelve  yoke  of  oxen. 

By  the  law  under  which  Rome  was  organised,  every  citizen  was  enti- 
tled to  one  and  one  fifth  acres  of  land  in  his  own  right.  This  was  sub- 
ject to  mortgage,  Sale,  and  bequest,  but  DO  man  Mas  allowed  ever  to 
accumulate  more  than  three  hundred  acres,  either  by  purohase  <>r  Other- 
wise.     Iii  those  'lays  large  farms  were  not  regarded  as  a   BMW   qua  »"»    to 

happiness  and  success.  In  fact,  it  was  remarked  by  an  orator  of  that 
time  that  "  he  was  not  to  be  acoounted  a  good  citizen,  but  rather  a  dan- 
gerous man  to  the  State,  who  could  not  content  himself  with  seven 
aires  of  land." 

Cato  urges  It,  "  as  a  grand  point  of  husbandry,  not  to  have  too  much 
land  in  one  farm,  there  being  more  profit  in  holding  little  and  tilling  it 
well."  And  Virgil,  whose  noble  poems  ou  rural  lift  are  read  in  every 
College,  says  "  the  farmer  may  praise  large  estates,  but  let  him  cultivate 
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a  small  one."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  though  in  these  modern  days  of 
machinery;  and  our  consequent  ability  to  cultivate  more  land,  our 
farmers  may  take  the  hint,  and  whether  they  cultivate  small  or  large 
farms,  be  careful  to  cultivate  them  well,  lest  they  risk  their  reputations 
us  good  citizens,  and  live  under  the  imputation  of  being  dangerous  to 
the  State. 

Among  many  of  the  great  of  modern  times  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  farming,  and  whose  names  from  their  familiarity  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention,  in  support  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  would  not 
be  well  to  pass  that  of  him  who  was  "  first  in  peace"  as  in  war.  Few, 
probably?  ever  possessed  so  keen  a  love  for  rural  pursuits,  and  a  more 
unyielding  pride  in  the  profession  of  a  farmer,  than  George  Washington. 
Always  an  early  riser,  he  was  enabled  to  see  that  the  day's  work  was 
properly  begun,  and  careful  to  exact  the  utmost  accuracy  and  fidelity 
from  those  he  employed  to  manage  his  various  farms.  Before  the  war, 
his  name  was  known  in  London  as  the  most  reliable  planter  in  Virginia, 
and  the  produce  of  his  plantation  would  command  a  better  price  than 
those  of  any  other  in  the  Colonies.  In  the  West  India  ports  "  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  estate  also  became  so  noted  for  the  faithfulness  as  to  quality 
and  quantity  with  which  they  were  put  up,  that  it  is  said  any  barrel  of 
flour  that  bore  the  brand  of  George  Washington  was  exempted  from  the 
customary  inspection." 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Washington  relates  in  a  few  simple  words  his 
experience  of  a  farmer's  life.  "I  think  with  you,"  he  says,  "that  the 
life  of  a  husbandman  of  all  others  is  the  most  delightful.  It  is  honor- 
able, it  is  amusing,  and  with  judicious  management  it  is  profitable." 
Such  was  the  opinion,  and  we  have  seen  what  was  the  practice,  of  the 
Father  of  his  Couutry.  If  it  be  true,  then,  that  the  dignity  of  a  calling 
depends  upon  the  character  of  those  who  pursue  it,  the  status  of  an 
agriculturalist  has  been  fixed  and  ennobled  from  the  remotest  ages  to 
the  present  time. 

The  history  of  ancient  agriculture,  imperfect  as  it  is,  shows  that  it 
reached  its  culminating  point  as  an  art  during  the  palmiest  da}rs  of 
Greek  and  Roman  rule.  With  the  darkness  that  enshrouded  the  world 
upon  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  farming  interests  of  the 
day  partook  of  the  general  gloom  ;  and  the  impetus  given  to  agricul- 
ture by  the  intelligent  cultivation  that  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  was  mostly  lust  during  the  middle  ages.  For  hundreds  of 
years  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  taught  the  science  of  war,  to  the 
almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  arts  of  peace.  The  raising  of  stock, 
mostly  of  an  inferior  kind,  was  about  all  the  farming  that  was  carried 
on  'luring  these  dark  ages. 

In  England,  as  hue  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  science  of  farming 
was  not  understood  ;  as  an  <irt,  it  was  in  its  rudest  state.  Rut  a  small 
variety  of  grains  were  cultivated,  and  even  the  names  of  some  of  the 
simplest  vegetables  were  unknown.  The  inhabitants,  rich  as  well  as 
poor,  lived  mostly  upon  animal  loud,  and  that  of  the  coarsest  kind.  At 
an  important  feast  it  was  customary  to  add  poultry,  game,  and  fish  to 
the  usual  variety  of  mutton,  bacon,  and  beef.  Vegetables  arc  seldom 
mentioned  by  the  writers  of  those  days,  except  as  accompaniments  to 
their  rarest  entertainmen 

Of  one  of  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII,  it  is  related  that  she  was  obliged 
to  depend  upon  Holland  for  a  supply  of  lettuce  for  her  table,  and  the 
King  himself  had  never  seen  corn  or  potatoes,  carrots,  cabbages,  or  tur- 
nips.    In  our  time,  these  vegetables,  esteemed  in  those  days  as  luxuries 
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by  the  rich,  are  but  necessaries  to  the  poor.  About  the  time  of  our 
Revolutionaiy  War,  Arthur  Young,  a  practical  agriculturist  in  England, 
made  it  his  business  to  travel  about  the  country  to  consult  with  farmers 
and  examine  farms.  His  efforts  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  pursuit  he 
loved  were  eminently  successful,  and  one  of  the  great  results  of  his 
endeavors  was  to  set  the  farming  world  a  thinking,  and  to  induce  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  properties  of  soils,  and  of  the  best  mode 
of  improving  them.  From  this  time  the  advance  in  agriculture  has  been 
immense,  one  of  its  chief  aids  having  been  the  perfection  to  which  agri- 
cultural machinery  has  been  brought. 

What  giant  strides  have  been  made  in  the  management  of  the  farm, 
and  in  the  invention  of  machinery  for  the  saving  of  labor,  since  the  time 
when  the  sickle  was  only  used  to  cut,  and  the  flail  to  thresh  the  grain  ! 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  more  has  been  accomplished  in  the  great 
work  of  supplying  the  constantly  increasing  population  of  the  world 
with  the  cereal  products  of  the  soil  than  had  been  done  during  the  nearly 
six  thousand  years  which  preceded  them.  Some  one  has  said  that  he 
who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  grew  before  is  a  pub- 
lic benefactor.  Can  we  not  say,  then,  that  McCormick,  and  Manny,  and 
Pitt,  and  those  other  inventors  of  agricultural  machinery  who  have 
added  so  much  to  the  yield  of  breadstuffs  in  our  country,  are  true  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race  ?  Are  there  any  still  left  who  doubt  the  policy 
of  this  wholesale  introduction  of  labor  saving  machinery  to  the  wants 
of  the  farm,  lest  manual  labor  shall  become  a  drug?  To  such,  I  would 
say,  be  not  alarmed;  add  what  you  will  to  the  individual  or  general 
wealth  of  a  country,  and  you  only  develop  a  demand  for  labor  at  remu- 
nerative wages.  Man's  desires  increase  in  proportion,  a  compound  one, 
to  his  ability  for  gratifying  them.  There  has  never  been  a  period  in  the 
history  of  mankind  so  fruitful  in  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  as  the 
one  in  which  we  live,  and  no  period  when  the  laboring  man  has  reaped 
richer  benefits  as  the  reward  of  his  toil.  In  our  country  there  is  a  con- 
stant and  enormous  increase  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  the  demand  for  labor. 

In  illustration,  the  increase  in  the  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States 
from  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  was  over 
seventy  millions  of  bushels,  while  the  increase  of  corn  was  more  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  bushels.  The  increase  in  the  value 
of  farming  implements  during  the  same  period  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  value  of  live  stock  has  increased 
in  the  same  time  five  hundred  millions.  With  these  data,  it  is  safe  to 
estimate  that  the  increased  value  of  farm  productions  alone  in  all  the 
States  and  Territories,  between  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  and  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy,  would  more  than  pay  the  entire  cost  to  the  North 
of  the  present  rebellion.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  farms  between 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  in  the  two 
agricultural  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  was  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars,  while   in   the  whole   United   States   the    increase 

was  considerably  more  than  three  thousand  millions. 

With  the  rate  of  taxation  eiy'oyed  during  the  last  year  or  more  by  the 
people  of  Sacramento  applied  to  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  for 
tin-  next  (ivi-  years,  these  two  farming  Slates,  by  themselves,  would  pay 

taxes  sufficient  to  wipe  out  the  whole  National  debt,  after  a  bitter  war 
of  two  and  a  half  years. 

From  these  fails,  we  can  see  how,  with  our  free  institutions  of  the 
North,  the  triumphs  of  peace  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  victories  of  war. 
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"While  a  portion  of  our  country  is  shaken  with  the  conflict  of  contending 
armies,  the  farmers  of  the  West  are  ploughing  up  their  boundless  prai- 
ries, and  each  year  preparing  for  a  harvest  that  is  to  feed  millions  of 
their  countrymen,  and  other  millions  of  other  lands.  They  send  their 
products  to  the  nearest  cities,  that  grow  rich  and  magnificent  by  the 
transit  of  this  illimitable  wealth.  Eailroads  are  built,  towns  and  cities 
spring  into  life,  the  mechanic  arts  are  employed  in  full  force,  and  com- 
merce, year  by  year,  feels  the  inspiring  effect.  In  fact,  the  growth  of 
cities,  fostered  by  the  agricultural  wealth  that  surrounds  them,  is  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  built  up  as  she  has 
been  by  the  power  of  gold,  and  presided  over  by  the  genius  of  commerce, 
has  wrung  from  the  civilized  world  its  wonder  and  amazement.  But 
enormous  as  her  prosperity  has  been,  and  astonishing  as  her  enterprise 
has  become,  she  has  more  than  a  parallel  in  Chicago,  a  sister  city  of  a 
farming  State,  whose  growth  has  been  nurtured  by  the  genius  of  agri- 
culture, and  whose  towering  warehouses  are  monuments  dedicated  to 
Ceres,  goddess  of  harvest.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three,  the 
Town  of  Chicago  was  organized  and  an  election  held,  when  twenty-eight 
votes  were  all  that  could  be  found  within  the  limits  of  the  place.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  twenty-seven  years  later,  she  could  boast  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty. 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  when  but  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
she  was  acknowledged  as  the  largest  grain  depot  in  the  world,  having 
received  into  her  warehouses  that  year  something  like  twenty-two  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  grain,  being  twice  as  much  as  was  received  during 
the  same  period  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  leading  grain  depot  of  the  .Russian 
Empire.  In  that  season,  there  was  packed  in  Chicago  forty-two  thou- 
sand barrels  of  beef,  and  shipped  from  her  wharves  twenty-five  thousand 
head  of  cattle,  and  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  head  of  hogs. 
There  are  now  completed  some  four  thousand  miles  of  railroads  that 
centre  there,  upon  which  more  than  one  hundred  trains  of  passenger  and 
freight  cars  arrive  and  depart  daily.  Her  grain  warehouses,  by  their 
wondrous  capacity,  and  by  the  powerful  machinery  used  to  facilitate 
their  operations,  are  visited  as  objects  of  curiosit}'  by  travellers  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  Such  are  the  triumphs  produced — such  is  the 
power  melded  by  a  thorough,  systematic,  and  aggregated  pursuit  of  this 
one  branch  of  industry. 

The  census  report  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty  presents  an  unusual 
amount  of  valuable  information  relative  to  the  condition  of  agriculture 
in  California.  According  to  the  statistics  presented  there,  the  increase  . 
in  the  value  of  live  stock  in  our  State,  from  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty 
to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  was  over  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars; 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  farms,  about  forty-three  millions;  in  the 
value  of  farming  implements,  more  than  two  millions;  and  in  farm  pro- 
ductions other  than  live  stock,  something  like  fifteen  millions.  These 
figures  exhibit  a  glowing,  gratifying  condition  of  the  agricultural  inter- 
est of  California.  If  such  results  have  been  obtained  during  a  period  of 
ten  years  in  our  State  what  may  we  not  expect  during  the  lifetime  of 
many  a  farmer  now  cultivating  our  soil  ? 

With  a  territory  extending  north  and  south  a  distance  equal  to  the 
distance  from  the  BOQthern  boundary  of  New  York  to  nearly  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Florida,  California  has  within  her  limits  a  variety  of 
soil  and  a  variety  of  climate  which  will  yield  all  the  productions  that 
are  grown  in  the  Atlantic  States.     Already  the  first  State  in  the  Union 
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in  the  production  of  barley,  the  second,  if  not  the  first,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wine,  the  sixth  in  the  production  of  wheat,  may  we  not  confi- 
dently expect  that  in  the  census  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  she 
may  take  a  front  rank  as  the  producer  of  other  important  staples  of  the 
farm  ? 

The  law  of  April  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  for  the 
encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  in  California,  is  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  a  deep  interest  in  those  branches  of  industry  which 
have  accomplished  so  much  in  building  up  and  maintaining  the  wealth 
of  some  of  our  sister  States.  This  law.  which  appropriates  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  in  premiums  of  various 
amounts  for  the  development  of  our  agricultural  and  mechanical 
resources,  should  be  examined  by  every  farmer  in  the  land.  Premiums 
to  the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  are  offered  in  dif- 
ferent sums  for  the  production  of  cotton  plantations  and  the  growth  of 
cotton  ;  seven  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  for  hemp  and  flax  ;  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  for  molasses  and  sugar;  three  thousand 
six  hundred  dollars  for  tobacco;  four  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars 
for  rice  ;  two  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  for  hops  ;  twelve  thousand 
dollars  for  tea  and  coffee,  besides  large  sums  for  manufactured  articles. 

This  bill  is  in  all  respects  a  practical  one.  and  it  would  be  a  benefit  to 
California  if  her  Treasurer  was  called  upon  this  year  to  pay  every  dollar 
of  premiums  recognized  by  its  provisions.  It  was  thought  by  some 
that  the  premiums  were  too  numerous  and  too  high  ;  but  in  my  opinion 
they  should  rather  be  increased  than  decreased.  For  instance,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  population,  the  State  of  California  will  have,  in  fivo 
years,  more  orchard  productions  than  any  other  State  or  country  in  the 
world,  and  it  will  be  a  question  with  the  farmer  what  to  do  with  them. 
I  would  therefore  suggest  a  liberal  premium  for  the  first  hundred  bar- 
rels of  dried  apples,  and  the  first  hundred  half-barrels  of  dried  peaches 
or  plums,  so  packed  as  to  keep  through  a  California  season.  1  would 
also  suggest  a  premium  for  the  first  hundred  firkins  of  butter,  and  the 
first  two  hundred  barrels  of  heel'  and  pork,  put  up  in  a  manner  that 
would  stand  the  test  of  our  own  or  any  foreign  climate.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  offer  liberal  premiums  for  raisins,  figs, 
nuts  of  all  hinds,  and  choice  wines,  to  take  the  place  of  foreign  varie- 
ties. To  stop  the  importation  of  these  articles  would  be  adding  vastly 
to  the  resources  of  the  State  ;  and  when  the  gold  that  goes  abroad  to 
pay  for  them  is  kept  at  home,  we  shall  have  money  for  internal  improve- 
ments, and  shall  not  be  obliged  to  follow  our  shipments  of  treasure  into 
foreign  climes  in  order  to  beg  it  back  again  at  an  enormous  int 
the  purpose  of  building  our  much  needed  railroads. 

That  the  provisions  of  the  Act  may  be  freely  understood,  and  that 
our  farmers  may  be  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  of  Califor- 
nia is  disposed  to  do  all  it  can  to  foster  and  promote  their  interests,  it 
would  not  be  out  of  place  for  the  agricultural  papers  of  the  farming 
districts  to  uopy  it  entire  for  the  benefit  of  their  readers.  It-  provisions 
should  also  be  known  in  the  farming  communities  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
that  their  attention  may  be  directed,  nol  to  our  ree  alone,  hut  to 

the  means  taken,  by  a  liberal  policy,  to  develop  them. 

P<  as  we  do.  a  State  having  a  soil  and 

growing  the  products  of  every  other  State  in  the  Union,  we  are  in  a 

to  invite  emigration  from  every  portion  of  our  country,  and  to 

add   to  our  invitation  the  assurance   that  whoever  comes  to  us  may 

indulge  in  the  congenial  pursuits   that   obtain    in    their   native   districts. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  thousands,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, daily  look  from  their  homes  in  the  far  East  toward  the  setting 
sun,  while  they  earnestly  labor  to  hoard  the  means  to  bring  themselves 
and  their  families  to  this  favored  land.  They  think  of  the  wide  barrier 
of  mountain  and  desert  that  lies  between  them  and  the  fertile  fields  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  many  is  the  heart  that  sinks  with  despair  in  view 
of  the  (to  them)  small  fortune  that  is  required  to  transport  themselves 
and  their  household  treasures  to  this  alluring  State.  If  they  propose  to 
themselves  a  journey  over  the  plains,  they  think  of  the  time  lost,  and 
the  dangers  that  attend  the  dull,  fatiguing,  and  monstrous  trip. 

Looking  at  the  statistics  of  emigration  to  some  of  the  strictly  agricultu- 
ral States  during  the  ten  years  that  preceded  the  census  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  that  are  comparatively  easy  of  access — States  that  com- 
menced their  onward  career  almost  simultaneously  with  our  own — Ave  have 
cause  for  astonishment,  as  we  study  their  ratio  of  emigration,  to  find  how 
greatly  they  are  in  excess  of  California.  The  increase  in  the  population  of 
Iowa,  during  the  decade  just  mentioned,  was,  according  to  last  census,  four 
hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  The  in- 
crease in  Wisconsin  was  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety — while  the  increase  in  California  was  but  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  Now.  of  this 
increase  in  our  own  State,  it  is  probable  that  at  least  two  thirds  were 
attracted  thither,  not  as  farmers  to  cultivate  the  soil,  but  as  representa- 
tives of  other  interests,  who  came  to  this  coast  to  profit  by  the  mineral 
■wealth,  of  which  fabulous  stories  have  been  spread  far  and  wide.  This 
would  leave  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  persons  that  could  be  con- 
sidered as  strictly  among  the  farming  immigration  to  California  during 
the  ten  years  between  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty.  In  that  time  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  each  received  nearly  five 
times  as  many  persons  to  add  to  their  agricultural  population. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  and  to  divert  this  vast  moving  popula- 
tion, which  will  increase,  year  by  year,  to  our  own  shores,  two  things  are 
necessary  to  be  accomplished  : 

First — To  spread  out  before  the  farming  communities  of  other  States 
authentic  information,  in  the  shape  of  reliable  statistics,  as  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  soil,  and  the  noble  field  that  is  here  offered  for  the  indus- 
trious and  energetic  farmer. 

Seco)id — To  provide  all  who  desire  to  emigrate,  a  safe,  expeditious,  and 
easy  means  of  accomplishing  their  purpose.    . 

Of  the  varied  interests  of  California,  none  will  reap  richer  benefits 
from  a  railroad  across  the  continent  than  those  depending  upon  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture.  By  it  the  attention  of  the  world  will  be  attracted 
to  our  State;  its  population  will  be  augmented;  new  fields  of  industry 
will  be  explored,  and  new  markets  opened  for  the  products  of  our  soil. 
Indeed,  with  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  liailroad — its  inducements 
for  immigration— the  vast  commercial  relations  it.  must  establish — the 
great  bay  cities  which,  as  one  of  its  results,  will  in  twenty-five  years 
have  a  population  of  a  million  inhabitants — all  these  will  create  for  tho 
farmers  or  onr  State  a  market  that  will  be  almost  illimitable  in  extent. 
It  is  well  for  agriculturists  to  consider  the  mighty  future  of  the  Pacific 
slop.-,  and  the  consequent  influence  upon  their  own  future  so  closely  con- 
ted  with  it. 

Surely  there  is  much  that  the  farmer  is  blest  with  in  California.     "With 
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mai'kets  that  will  constantly  increase,  a  soil  that  is  generous,  and  a  cli- 
mate for  farming  purposes  unsurpassed,  he  finds  himself  engaged  in  an 
occupation  which,  independent  of  its  pecuniary  results,  is  one  of  never- 
failing  delight.  Every  vine,  and  shrub,  and  tree  planted  by  his  hands  at 
once  becomes  an  object  of  interest,  and  forms  an  association  which 
attaches  him  to  the  soil  and  makes  him  a  patriot.  If  he  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  stock,  he  finds  there,  also,  something'beyond  the 
mere  calculations  of  gain.  He  experiences  a  pleasure  in  watching  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  his  animals,  and  in  noting  their  good  qual- 
ities; and  the  daily  interest  he  takes  in  their  well-being  begets  on  their 
part  an  affectionate  attachment,  which  of  itself  is  a  lasting  reward. 

Agriculture  to  the  active  intellect  is  fruitful  in  subjects  of  thought 
and  contemplation,  and  when  intelligently  pursued  the  whole  being  is 
enriched  by  the  vast  field  of  knowledge  it  unfolds.  It  is  an  occupa- 
tion that  elevates  the  mind  to  a  genial  communion  with  surrounding 
nature  ;  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  material  wants  of  the  whole 
human  family;  it  developos,  adorns,  and  beautifies  the  earth;  it  pro- 
duces a  healthy,  thrifty,  and  virtuous  population;  and,  more  than  any 
other  known  to  man,  adds  to  the  pride,  prosperity,  and  strength  of  a 
State.  That  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  education  and  intelli- 
gence of  a  country,  is  clearly  proved  in  the  history  of  our  country,  as 
well  as  the  history  of  the  world.  With  us  it  is  well  known  that  those 
States  where  the  education  of  the  masses  is  most  cared  for,  there  the 
science  of  agriculture  reaches  its  highest  perfection  ;  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  States  where  ignorance  and  misery  reign  supreme  are  con- 
tented to  live  year  after  year  in  a  condition  closely  allied  to  barbarism. 

Viewed  in  this  connection,  the  subject  upon  which  we  treat  to-night 
is  one  which  commends  itself  to  every  thoughtful  citizen  and  to  every 
well  wisher  of  the  land  in  which  we  live  ;  and  had  I  time  I  should  bo 
glad  to  make  some  suggestions  that  would  lead  to  a  discussion  through- 
out our  State  as  to  the  most  feasible  means  of  connecting  the  science 
and  practice  of  agriculture  with  our  Common  Schools.  The  question, 
however,  is  one  of  vast  importance — too  vast  to  be  enlarged  upon  at  the 
close  of  a  general  address. 

I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  set  apart  by  m}-self  for  the  task 
which  your  kind  invitation  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  perform.  To 
keep  pace  with  the  gigantic  strides  made  year  by  year  in  the  science  of 
agriculture,  and  to  publish  the  results  of  each  year's  experience,  would 
involve  the  necessity  of  vast  columns  of  statistics.  I  have  avoided,  as 
far  as  might  be,  the  monotony  of  details,  and  have  attempted  to  show, 
in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  the  pleasure,  the  dignity,  and  the  profit 
that  attends  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  Scriptures  have  given  prominence  to  the  subject  through  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  experience  of  the  prophets;  the  ancient 
classic  authors  have  given  it  their  meed  of  praise;  historians  have  dwelt 
upon  its  importance;  and  poets,  from  time  immemorial,  have  invested  it 
with  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own — 

"  Happy  Hip  man  whose  wish  and  care, 
A  lew  p.-i'i-r-ial  aOTM  hound; 
Content  tu  breathe  his  native  :iir. 

On  hli  own  ground. 

"  Whoso  herds  with  milk,  whow  fields  with  bread, 
VfhoM  Book*  supply  him  with  attire; 
Whuso  trees  in  sumni'-r  yield  him  shade, 
in  winter,  fire. 
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"  Blest,  who  can  uneoncorn'dly  find, 

Hours,  days,  and  years  glide  soft  away  ; 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 
Quiet  by  day. 

"  Sound  sleep  by  night ;  study  and  ease 
Together  mixed  ;  sweet  recreation 
And  innocence,  which  most  doth  please, 
With  meditation." 
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AN    ACT 

FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURES  IN 

CALIFORNIA. 

[Approved  April  25,  1S63.] 

The  Peojile  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly,  do 

enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  paid,  from  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  producer  claiming  a  premium  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  following  sums  for  each  of  the  articles 
herein  enumerated,  grown  and  manufactured  in  California  : 

For  the  first  one  hundred  bags  of  sugar,  containing  one  hundred 
pounds  each,  produced  from  sorghum,  five  hundred  dollars.  For  the 
same  quantity  produced  the  next  succeeding  year,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  For  the  same  quantity  produced  the  second  succeeding  year, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  For  the  same  quantity  produced  the 
third  succeeding  year,  one  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  produced  from  sugar  cane,  the  same 
premiums,  and  upon  the  same  conditions,  shall  be  paid  ;  and  also  for  the 
same  quantity  produced  from  beet  root,  the  same  premium,  upon  the 
same  conditions. 

For  the  first  two  hundred  barrels  molasses,  manufactured  from  sor- 
ghum, two  hundred  dollars.  For  the  first  two  hundred  barrels  molasses, 
manufactured  from  sugar  cane,  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  first  two  hundred  hales  of  flax,  of  two  hundred  pounds  each, 
one  thousand  dollars.  For  the  same  quantity  produced  in  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  succeeding  years,  three  hundred  dollars,  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  one  hundred  dollars,  respectively.  For  the  first  one  thou- 
sand hales  of  flax,  of  two  hundred  pounds  each,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  production  of  hemp,  the  same  premiums  as  are  awarded  on 

flax. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  of  three  hundred  pounds 
each,  three  thousand  dollars.  For  the  same  quantity  produced  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  succeeding  years,  two  thousand,  one  thousand, 
and  five  hundred  dollars,  respectively. 

For  i  he  ftrs(   two  hundred  bales  of  LobaCCO,  one  hundred  pounds  eaoh, 

three  hundred  dollars.    For  the  -a me  quantity  produced  the  first,  second, 
and  third  succeeding  years,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  two  hundred 

dollars,  and   one    hundred    and    fifty   dollar.-,  respectively.      For    the    first 
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one  thousand  bales,  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  one  thousand  dollars. 
For  the  tirst  one  hundred  cases,  of  fifty  pounds  each,  of  manufactured 
tobacco,  two  hundred  and  tilt}*  dollars.  For  the  same  quantity  in  the 
first,  Becond,  and  third  succeeding  years,  two  hundred  dollars,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  and  one  hundred  dollars,  respectively.  For  the 
first  one  thousand  cases  of  manufactured  tobacco,  of  fifty  pounds  each, 
one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  one  thousand  bales  of  hops,  of  two  hundred  pounds  each, 
one  thousand  dollars.  For  the  same  quantity,  produced  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  succeeding  years,  six  hundred  dollars,  four  hundred 
dollars,  and  two  hundred  dollars,  respectively. 

For  the  first  ten  hales  of  raw  silk,  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  two 
thousand  dollars.  For  the  first  one  hundred  bales  of  raw  silk,  of  one 
hundred  pounds  each,  five  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  one  thousand  pieces  of  cotton  drilling,  of  forty  yards 
each,  two  thousand  dollars.  For  the  first  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton 
drilling,  of  sixteen  hundred  yards  each,  four  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  one  thousand  pieces  of  burlap,  of  forty  yards  each,  suit- 
able for  grain  sacks,  two  thousand  dollars.  For  the  first  one  thousand 
bales  of  the  same  quality  and  description,  of  sixteen  hundred  yards  each, 
three  thousand  dollars.  Fur  the  first  one  thousand  pieces  of  burlap,  of 
forty  yards  each,  suitable  for  wool  sacks,  two  thousand  dollars.  For  the 
first  one  thousand  bales,  of  sixteen  hundred  yards  each,  of  same  quality 
and  description,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  tirst  one  hundred  pieces  of  hemp  carpeting,  colored,  of  forty 
yards  each,  two  hundred  dollars.  For  the  tirst  thousand  pieces,  of  forty 
yards  each,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  pieces  of  linen,  of  forty  yards  each,  suitable 
for  shirts  or  miners'  frocks,  one  thousand  dollars.  For  the  first  one 
thousand  pieces  of  same  description,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  fir^t  one  hundred  pieces  of  calico,  of  thirty  yards  each,  five 
hundred  dollars.  For  the  first  one  thousand  pieces  of  calico,  of  thirty 
yards  each,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  pieces  of  cotton  shirting,  of  forty  yards  each, 
one  thousand  dollars.  Fur  the  tirst  one  thousand  pieces  of  cotton  shirt- 
ing, ot    forty  yards  each,  one  thousand   dollars. 

For  the  tirst,  hundred  pieces  of  cotton  sheeting,  of  forty  yards  each, 
one  thousand  dollars.  For  the  tirst  one  thousand  pieces  ot  cotton  sheet- 
ing, of  forty  yards  each,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  tirst  one  thousand  pieces,  of  forty  yards  each,  of  pilot  cloths, 
broad  cloths,  tweeds,  or  cassimeres,  exported  from  the  State,  on  each 
specification,  two  thousand  dollars.  On  the  tirst,  second,  and  third  suc- 
ceeding shipment,  of  the  same  quantity,  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  five  hundred  dollars,  respctively,  on  each  specifica- 
tion. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  bales  of  blankets,  of  forty  pairs  each,  ex- 
ported from  the  State,  one  thousand  dollars.  For  the  first  one  thousand 
bales  of  blankets,  of  forty  pairs  each,  exported  from  the  State,  two  thou- 
sand dollars. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  pieces  of  ingrain  carpet,  of  sixty  yards  each, 
two  hundred  dollars.  For  the  rirst  thousand  pieces  of  ingrain  carpet,  of 
sixty  yards  each,  one  thousand  dollars.  For  the  first  one  hundred  pieces 
of  Brussels  carpet,  of  sixty  yards  each,  two  hundred  dollars.  For  the 
first  one  thousand  pieces  of  Brussels  carpet,  of  sixty  yards  each,  one 
thousand  dollars. 
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For  the  first  one  thousand  pairs  of  wool  socks,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  For  the  first  one  thousand  dozen  wool  socks,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

For  the  first  one  thousand  pairs  woollen  drawers,  three  hundred  dollars. 
For  the  first  one  thousand  dozen  pairs  of  woollen  drawers,  five  hundred 
dollars. 

For  the  first  one  thousand  woollen  undershirts,  three  hundred  dollars. 
For  the  first  one  thousand  dozen  woollen  undershirts,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

For  the  first  twenty-five  hales  cottonized  flax,  of  one  hundred  pounds 
each,  one  thousand  dollars.  For  the  first  one  thousand  bales  of  cotton- 
ized flax,  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  cases  of  men's  boots,  of  twelve  pairs  each, 
five  hundred  dollars.  For  the  first  one  thousand  cases  of  men's  boots, 
of  twelve  pairs  each,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  cases  men's  shoes,  of  twenty-four  pairs  each, 
five  hundred  dollars.  For  the  first  one  thousand  cases  men's  shoes,  of 
twenty-four  pairs  each,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  cases  women's  shoes,  of  thirt}'-8ix  pairs 
each,  five  hundred  dollars.  For  the  first  one  thousand  cases  of  women's 
shoes,  of  thirty-six  pairs  each,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  cases  children's  shoes,  of  forty-eight  pairs 
each,  two  hundred  and  fiftyT  dollars.  For  the  first  three  hundred  cases 
children's  shoes,  of  forty-eight  pairs  each,  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  first  ten  chests  of  tea,  of  twenty-five  pounds  each,  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  For  the  first  one  hundred  chests  of  tea,  of  fifty  pounds 
each,  two  thousand  dollars.  And  for  the  same  quantity  of  the  same 
article  produced  the  first,  second,  and  third  succeeding  years,  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  one  thousand  dollars,  and  five  hundred  dollars,  respec- 
tively. 

For  the  production  of  coffee,  the  same  premium  shall  be  awarded  as 
on  the  production  of  tea. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  coils  of  assorted  cordage,  of  sizes  not  less 
than  one  inch,  and  length  not  less  than  sixty  fathoms,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.     For  the  same  tarred,  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  first  ten  barrels  of  tar,  two  hundred  dollars.  For  the  first 
one  hundred  barrels  of  tar,  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  first  ten  barrels  of  rosin,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  For 
the  first  one  hundred  barrels  of  rosin,  three  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  first  ten  barrels  of  pitch,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  For 
the  first  one  hundred  barrels  of  pitch,  three  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  gallons  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  For  the  first  one  thousand  gallons  of  spirits  ot 
turpentine,  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  reams  of  printing  paper, manufactured  from 
cotton,  live  hundred  dollars.  Manufactured  from  any  other  fibre  or  ma- 
terial, the  same  premium  ;  and  for  the  first  one  thousand  reams  of  each 
manufactured,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  book,  of  no1  left  than  three  hundred  pages,  on  the  mining 

and  industrial  reSOUfOei  of  California,  printed  on  California  paper, 
Stitched  with  California  thread,  and  hound  in  California  skins  and 
boards,  five  hundred  dollars.  Kor  the  second,  of  the  same  eharact  er  and 
description,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  For  the  third,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars. 
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For  one  thousand  dozen  of  glass  wine  bottles,  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

For  the  first  one  thousand  cases  of  bottled  beer,  of  two  dozen  each, 
exported,  and  proved  to  withstand  sea  voyages  and  changes  of  climate, 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  And  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  succeeding 
shipment,  one  thousand  dollars,  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  five  hundred 
dollars,  respectively. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  packages  of  linseed  oil,  of  twenty  gallons 
each,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  one  hundred  packages  of  cotton  seed  oil,  of  twenty  gal- 
lons each,  one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  plantation  of  cotton,  of  not  less  than  ten  acres,  in  bear- 
ing of  good  staple,  one  thousand  dollars.  For  the  first  fifty  acres  of  cot- 
ton in  bearing  of  good  staple,  two  thousand  dollars  For  the  first  one 
hundred  acres  of  cotton,  in  bearing  of  good  staple,  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. For  the  first  plantation  of  tree  cotton,  of  not  less  than  ten  acres, 
in  bearing  of  good  staple,  three  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  ten  cases  of  indigo,  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  one 
thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  one  thousand  pounds  of  rice,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars ;  for  the  first  five  thousand  pounds  of  rice, five  hundred  dollars;  for 
the  first  ten  thousand  pounds  of  rice,  one  thousand  dollars;  and  for  the 
same  quantity  produced  the  first,  second,  and  third  succeeding  years, 
the  same  premium  shall  be  paid. 

Sec  2.  The  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society;  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Mechanical  Society  of  the 
Northern  District;  the  President  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Agricultural 
Society;  the  President  of  the  Mechanical  Institute  in  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  who  shall  be  President  of  the  Board,  shall 
constitute  a  Board  of  Judges,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  business,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ex- 
amine and  judge  of  the  products  herein  mentioned,  and  award  the  pre- 
miums named  to  the  parties  entitled  to  them,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  exhibiting  any  article  or  articles  named  in  this 
Act  shall  be  entitled  to  a  premium  therefor  unless  the  articles  so  ex- 
hibited be  good  and  merchantable,  and  the  best  of  the  kind  so  exhib- 
ited. And  no  article  produced  or  manufactured  within  any  one  year  shall 
be  exhibited  for  premium  herein  offered  more  than  once,  and  such  exhi- 
bition shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement,  in  detail,  of  the  culture  or 
manufacture,  and  cost,  together  with  satisfactory  proof  that  the  article 
or  articles  exhibited  have  not  been  before  exhibited  for  an}'  such  pre- 
mium, and  that  the  same  was  produced  or  raised,  and  manufactured, 
within  the  State  of  California. 

Sxo.  4.  The  Judges  shall  fix  upon  the  time  and  place  of  such  exhibi- 
tion of  articles  for  premiums,  but  samples  of  all  articles  exhibited,  or 
intended  to  lie  exhibited,  within  any  given  year,  shall  be  exhibited  by 
•ample  at  the  annual  Fair  of  each  of  the  societies  named  in  this  Act, 
within  such  year,  or  within  the  next  succeeding  year,  and  may  receive 
such  premiums  from  such  societies  as  they  may  deem  proper  to  offer,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  such  society. 

Sec  5.  Upon  the  award  of  a  premium  to  any  person,  the  Judges  shall 
certify  the  same  to  the  Controller  of  State;  and  upon  the  presentation 
of  such  certificate  to  the  Controller,  he  shall  draw  his  warrant  for  tho 
amount  named  therein,  upon  the  State  Treasurer,  according  to  law. 
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AX  ACT  PTtpplbMENTAL  TO  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  AN  ACT  FOR  TIIE  ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

[Approved.  April  27,  1863.] 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in   Senate  and  Assembly,  do 

enact  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Any  person  producing  or  manufacturing  any  one  of  the 
articles  or  things  named  in  the  Act  to  which  this  Act  is  supplemental, 
in  one  fourth  or  one  half  the  quantity  named  therein,  and  exhibiting 
the  same  in  like  manner  and  form,  as  specified  in  said  Act,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  one  fourth  or  one  half  the  premium  (as  the  case  may  be)  offered 
in  said  Act  for  the  production  or  manufacture  of  said  article  or  thing,  to 
be  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Judges  therein  named,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  said  Act ;  provided,  however,  that  no  person  shall 
receive  a  premium,  under  this  Act.  for  any  article  or  thing,  in  any  given 
year,  when  a  premium  has  been  claimed  and  awarded  for  the  same  kind 
of  article  or  thing  in  the  same  year  under  the  Act  to  which  this  Act  is 
supplemental,  and  claims  for  premiums  under  said  Act  shall  not  be  preju- 
diced by  claims  under  this. 

Sec.  2.     This  Act  shall  be  in  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 
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STATE  BOUNTY  LAW. 


Among  the  many  Acts  of  comprehensive  sagacity  put  on  tho  statute 
book  by  the  Legislature  of  our  State,  none  is  calculated  to  have  a  more 
beneficial  effect  in  aiding  the  development  of  the  various  sources  of 
wealth  lying  dormant  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
than  the  preceding  law,  which  offers  munificent  bounties  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  i^reat  number  of  the  articles  most  prominent  in  the  wants  of 
civilized  life. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  articles  comprised  under  the  head  of  raw 
materials,  it  is  seen  that  the  law  contemplates  the  production  within  tho 
State  of  every  valuable  fil>re  raised  upon  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
as  well  as  the  growing  of  the  three  greatest  luxury  staples  of  everyday 
life — coffee,  tea.  and  sugar. 

The  Legislature  did  not  stop  here.  It  also,  in  its  unparalleled  liberal- 
ity, not  only  offered  princely  sums  of  money  for  the  production  of 
crude  material,  but  it  proposes  such  a  largess  of  bounty  to  the  skilful 
artisan  and  manufacturer  as  should  insure  the  manipulation  of  this  raw 
material,  when  grown,  into  the  various  implements,  fabrics,  and  uses  for 
which  it  is  adapted.  It  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  to  the  people  of 
California,  that  under  th»  stimulus  afforded  by  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
the  large  premiums  offered,  a  number  of  articles  largely  in  demand 
have  been  successfully  produced,  and  their  future  supply  rendered  a 
matter  of  absolute  certainty.  That  the  production  of  some  of  the  arti- 
cles for  which  State  premiums  have  been  given  this  year  were  stimu- 
lated, if  not  directly  induced,  by  the  rewards  offered,  there  is  tho  most 
conclusive  evidence  to  believe  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  law  as  it  is  may 
remain  untouched  by  future  Legislatures,  except  by  adding  to  tho  present 
long  list  of  articles  for  which  premiums  are  offered  many  things  over- 
looked at  the  time  of  its  enactment. 

Among  new  articles  of  manufacture  which  can  bo  carried  on  to  a 
greater  magnitude  in  this  State  than  in  any  other  country,  may  be  men- 
tioned copper.  Throughout  the  length  of  California,  covering  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundred  mi  1 68,  with  a  width  nearly  equal  to  the  average 
breadth  of  the  State,  there  are  being  opened  thousands  of  ledges  of 
copper,  many  of  which  have  already  proved  of  extraordinary  richness. 
At  present,  all  the  ores   taken   out  are,  by  necessity,  sent  abroad  to  bo 
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smelted,  after  a  voj-age  consuming  many  months,  and  at  heavy  cost  in 
freight.  The  establishment  of  smelting  works,  with  machinery  to  man- 
ufacture the  copper  into  sheathing  metal,  and  other  kinds  of  material 
suited  to  every  kind  of  the  mechanical  arts,  would  give  an  impetus  and 
value  to  our  copper  interests,  which  would  add  vastly  to  the  productive 
wealth  of  the  State.  The  Legislature  may  wisely  offer  a  premium  of 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  production  of  a  given  quantity 
of  sheathing  copper,  wire,  bell  metal,  plate  and  bar  copper,  manufac- 
tured within  the  State  from  ores  obtained  in  California,  Oregon,  or  any 
of  the  adjacent  Territories. 

Again,  was  the  production  of  bar  or  railroad  iron  encouraged  by  the 
offer  of  a  munificent  premium,  it  would  not  be  long  before  our  rich  and 
cxhaustless  iron  mines  would  save  millions  of  dollars  to  the  State. 

Even  were  it  made  an  object,  by  an  offer  of  State  bounty,  the  manu- 
facture of  lead  pipe  from  the  newly  discovered  exhaustless  beds  of 
galena  found  in  California,  should  in  no  long  time  stop  the  importation 
of  articles  in  the  plumbers'  line,  which  now  are  a  vast  item  in  our  im- 
ports. 

As  one  of  the  results  of  this  law,  there  was  exhibited  for  the  first 
time  at  our  Fairs,  rosin,  tar,  and  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine,  produced 
within  the  State.  This  branch  of  productive  industiy,  springing  sud- 
denly into  importance  by  the  circumstance  that  the  heretofore  largest 
producing  locality  has  become  the  theatre  of  devastating  war,  is  obtain- 
ing such  encouragement  as  to  promise  its  successful  continuance  against 
any  possible  future  competition.  Tbe  number  of  pine  trees  now  avail- 
able for  producing  rosin  along  the  foot  hill  districts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  is  already  sufficiently  large  to  make  this  business  one  of 
great  importance  ;  and  when  the  millions  of  young  trees,  springing  up 
in  dense  thickets  all  along  these  slopes,  shall  in  a  few  years  be  suffi- 
ciently large  for  tapping,  there  will  be  added  to  the  present  field  of 
operations  so  large  a  suppl}*,  that  the  exportation  of  rosin  and  turpen- 
tine nruvv  become  one  of  our  large  exports.  National  and  State  legisla- 
tion is  required  to  protect  these  young  and  invaluable  forests  from  the 
wanton  and  inconsiderate  vandalism  of  our  present  migratory  popula- 
tion, as  well  as  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  destruction  of  the  trees  from 
which  the  gum  is  now  gathered  by  a  reckless  system  of  tapping.  The 
value  of  this  som-ce  of  supply  of  a  necessary  article  to  a  commercial 
marine,  will  be  fully  appreciated  when  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific,  cen- 
tering toward  California,  shall  surpass  in  magnitude  that  of  an}'  other 
on  the  great  highway  of  nations. 

Favorable  as  is  our  climate  to  the  most  perfect  development  of  animal 
and  vegetable  organism,  it  is  no  less  favorable  for  the  prosecution  of 
those  pursuits  which  claim  the  attention  and  means  of  our  citizens  in 
the  development  of  our  mines,  fisheries,  and  transposing  our  magnificent 
forests  of  timber  into  every  conceivable  form  which  can  lender  them 
useful  to  man.  This  favoraoleness  of  climate  particularly  applies  to  the 
extracting  of  pitch  from  the  pine,  the  season  here  for  this  purpose  ex- 
tending through  eight  months  of  the  year. 

Hops,  for  which  a  large  premium  is  ofi'ered.  have  already  attained  an 
extensive  culture  in  the  State,  ami  although  no  one  grow  cr  has  produced 
the  large  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  bales  required  to  entitle  him 
to  the  prize,  yet  there  arc  those  who  pick  from  fifty  to  sixty  bales  in  a 
BiaSOn  ;  ami  doubtless  this  lucrative  branch  of  agriculture  \\  ill  very  BOOfl 
bo  entered  into  by  individuals  on  so  large  a  scale  that  this  premium  will 
be  Bccurcl. 
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Of  tobacco,  it  may  well  be  said  tbat  no  country  of  equal  population 
is  so  large  a  consumer,  nor  its  inhabitants  more  exacting  in  the  selection 
of  the  choicest  varieties,  than  are  the  people  of  California.  Hence,  a 
country  which,  after  one  or  two  seasons  of  experiment,  has  succeeded 
so  well  in  the  raising  of  unparalleled  numbers  of  pounds  to  the  space 
planted,  will  have  no  after  difficulty  in  bringing  the  quality  to  the  high- 
est standard  of  excellence.  In  this  article  on  the  schedule  of  State 
bounty,  there  were  several  competitors  for  the  awards  of  the  State  Board 
of  Judges. 

A  ropewalk  on  an  extensive  scale  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
several  years  in  San  Francisco,  and  as  this  gives  a  certain  market  for 
hemp,  the  da}'  is  not  far  distant  when  premiums  for  the  latter  will  be 
claimed,  as  the  extensive  alluvial  lands  of  the  great  interior  valleys  are 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  valuable  fibre. 

Ales  brewed  and  bottled  in  the  State,  suitable  for  shipment  on  any 
voyage  at  sea,  have  long  been  an  article  of  extensive  production  in  Cali- 
fornia; and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that,  with  our  unrivalled  crops 
of  barley  and  hops,  all  countries  within  the  scope  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
may  before  long  get  their  supplies  of  ales  and  beers  from  our  State. 

Of  cotton  culture,  but  little  can  be  said  of  an  encouraging  nature. 
The  State  offers  of  premiums  for  this  fibre,  however,  have  had  the  effect 
of  instituting  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  discussion,  and  awakened  atten- 
tion to  it  to  such  an  extent  that  numbers  of  enterprising  citizens  have 
made  large  experiments,  with  the  hope  of  success. 

Samples  of  silk  cocoons,  of  "very  superior  excellence,"  to  quote  the 
report  of  the  Silk  Society  of  Paris,  after  they  had  examined  samples 
sent  to  them  from  California  for  their  opinion,  have  been  repeatedly  ex- 
hibited at  our  Fairs  by  an  amateur  silk  grower  of  San  Jose,  Mons.  L. 
Provost.  Some  time  will  elapse  before  the  premiums  on  silk  will  be 
called  for,  solely  because  it  will  take  time  to  grow  the  mulberry  trees  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  feed  the  requisite  number  of  worms  to  produce  the 
cocoons.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  one  party  has  already  in  plan- 
tation three  thousand  trees,  and  proposes  to  very  greatly  extend  it,  so 
sanguine  is  he  that  silk  culture  is  destined  to  become  a  lucrative  branch 
of  business  in  California. 

Some  of  the  premiums  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  were 
claimed  this  season,  and  as  the  tanning  of  leather  has  attained  to  great 
importance  throughout  the  State,  the  time  ought  to  be  near  at  hand 
when  the  entire  demand  for  boots  and  shoes  should  be  met  by  home 
manufacture. 

A  portion  of  the  premiums  for  printing  paper  were  obtained  by  the 
Pioneer  California  Paper  Mill.  The  premiums  yet  remaining  open  for 
competition  for  printing  paper,  to  be  made  from  other  fibre  or  material 
than  cotton,  are  inducing  costly  experiment  with  various  substances  to 
meet  this  demand. 

The  premium  for  the  first  one  thousand  dozen  of  glass  wine  bottles 
has  already  been  claimed,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  enterprising  pro- 
jectors of  the  Pacific  Glass  Company  to  state  that  their  works  were  not 
erected  merely  for  experimental  purposes.  Their  investments  involved 
in  the  construction  of  buildings  and  appendages  the  outlay  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  a  gratification  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  owners  arc  being  generously  repaid  for  their  risks  in  this  new 
undertaking. 

The  exhibit  of  woollen  goods,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
State  Bounty  Law,  was,  perhaps,  without  disparagement  to  any  other 
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branch  of  productive  industry,  the  great  feature  of  the  State  Fair;  and 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  munificent  premiums  already  obtained, 
those  yet  remaining  untaken  in  this  line  will  be  a  powerful  stimulant  for 
the  manufacturers  to  come  with  tbeir  unequalled  fabrics  to  the  next 
Fair,  so  as  to  carry  off  tbe  prizes  }*et  standing  on  the  statute  book  as 
evidences  of  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  the  law  making  power  of  our 
wonderful  State. 
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ENTRY  OF  ARTICLES  UNDER  THE  STATE  BOUNTY  LAW. 


A.  K.  Jackson  &  W.  S.  Johnson,  Sacramento  County: 
Ten  acres  of  cotton,  in  bearing  of  good  staple. 

Hiram  Tubbs,  San  Francisco: 

Thirteen  coils  assorted  rope,  as  samples  of  one  hundred  coils. 

James  Kile,  San  Joaquin  County: 

One  bale  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  sample  of  crop  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three. 

John  Hart,  Marysville  : 

Sample  of  rosin  and  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Isaac  Chase,  Sacramento : 

Samples  of  tar  made  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

J.  W.  Jacobson,  Marysville  : 
Samples  of  rosin. 

Thomas  Edwards,  Sacramento: 

Samples  of  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco. 

John  Mason,  San  Francisco: 
Samples  of  ale  and  porter. 

Ilucks  &  Lambert: 
Samples  of  pitch. 

E.  &  C.  Gruhler,  Sacramento  : 
Samples  of  beer. 

J.  C.  Gibson,  Forbestown  : 

Bamplee  of  rosin  and  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Isaac  Bird,  San  Josd: 

Samples  of  leaf  tobacco. 

R.  Gabriel  : 

Samples  of  manufactured  tobacco. 

Cook  &  Simonds.  Marysville  : 
Samples  of  leaf  tobacco. 
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J.  S.  Curtis,  Yolo  County : 
Samples  of  leaf  tobacco. 

J.  Dareburspeck,  Empire  City  : 
Samples  of  leaf  tobacco. 

Jobn  Taylor,  Agent  Pacific  Glass  Company,  San  Francisco : 
Samples  of  two  thousand  dozen  glass  wine  bottles. 
Also,  samples  of  carboys,  jars,  soda  bottles,  and  assorted  glass  ware. 

S.  P.  Taylor,  Agent  Pioneer  Paper  Mill,  San  Francisco: 

Samples  of  one  hundred  reams  of  printing  paper,  made  from  cotton. 
Also,  samples  of  one  thousand  reams  of  printing  paper,  made  from 

cotton. 
Also,  samples  of  a  large  variety  of  wrapping  paper. 

Nash  &  Fogg,  Stockton  : 

Samples  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Lazard  Freres,  Agents  Mission  Woollen  Mills,  San  Francisco : 
Seven  varieties  of  flannel. 
Five  varieties  of  cloth. 
Fourteen  varieties  of  blankets. 
Woollen  drawers. 
Woollen  undershirts. 
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PREMIUMS  AWARDED  UNDER  THE  STATE  BOUNTY  LAW. 


To  Nash  &  Fogg,  Stockton  : 

For  men's  shoes 

For  men's  boots  

To  Pioneer  Paper  Mills,  San  Francisco : 

For  first  1,000  reams  printing  paper,  manufactured  from 

cotton 

For  first  100  reams  printing  paper,  manufactured  from 
cotton 

To  Pacific  Glass  Company,  San  Francisco : 

For  1,000  dozen  wine  bottles 

To  Jackson  &  Johnson,  Sacramento  County  : 

For  first  ten  acres  of  cotton 

To  J.  W.  Jacobson,  Mar}\sville  : 

For  first  1.000  gallons  spirits  of  turpentine 

For  first  100  barrels  rosin 

For  first  10  barrels  rosin 

To  Thomas  Edwards,  Sacramento  County: 

For  first  100  bales  tobacco 

To  Isaac  Chase.  Sacramento: 

For  first  '1\  barrels  tar 

To  Mission  Woollen  Mills,  San  Francisco: 

For  first  100  bales  blanket*,  40  pairs  each,  exported 

For  first  l"<>(i  piecet  woollen  cloth,  exported 

For  first  250  pairs  woollen  drawers,  exported 

For  first  25U  pairs  woollen  undershirts,  exported 

Total  premiums 


$125  00 
125  00 


1,000  00 
500  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 


500  00 
300  00 
150  00 


300  00 


50  00 


1,000  00 

1,000  00 

75  00 

75  00 


87,700  00 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  T.  STARR  KING. 


You  will  not  expect  me,  in  this  crowded  hall,  and  in  circumstances  so 
unfavorable  for  quiet  and  deliberate  attention,  to  offer  you,  even  it  I  were 
competent,  a  lengthy  or  elaborate  discussion  of  any  question  connected 
with  agriculture.  It  would  be  wise  if  the  arrangements  of  our  Annual 
Fairs  were  such  that  an  hour  or  two  could  be  devoted,  in  a  room  apart 
from  the  attractions  and  excitement  of  the  exhibition,  to  an  analysis  of 
the  statistics  of  our  production,  or  a  thorough  treatment,  by  farmers  and 
for  them,  of  some  ver}'  important  and  prominent  theory  of  interest  con- 
nected with  their  calling.  As  it  is,  we  come  together  rather  to  see  and 
show  what  the  State  is  doing,  than  to  ask  or  learn  what  it  can  or  ought  to 
do.  Governor  Stanford,  in  his  admirable  address  of  Saturday  night,  has 
uttered  enough  wisdom  connected  with  agriculture  tor  one  anniversary. 

This  is  our  "  Feast  of  Tabernacles,"  our  jubilee  at  the  close  of  harvest, 
I  trust  not  unconnected  with  gratitude  for  the  infinite  bounty  from  which 
the  harvest  flows.  The  call  upon  us  for  such  gratitude  is  more  impres- 
sive than  to  the  early  colonists  of  Palestine.  .Most  of  us  have  not  been 
obliged  to  cross  the  wilderness  to  reach  our  Promised  Land.  Nor  have 
we  been  compelled  to  fight  for  our  possession.  We  have  been  floated  to 
it  on  a  peaceful  sea,  and  the  gate  was  cloven  for  our  entrance,  and  noble 
rivers  fed  by  everlasting  snow — '•  whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel 
gold" — invited  us  to  easy  dominion  of  the  interior  plains. 

Suppose  we  were  called  to  name  on  all  the  globe,  to-day,  the  commu- 
nity of  four  hundred  thousand  persons  most  favorably  placed,  so  tar  as 
domain  and  prosperity  and  prospects  are  concerned.  bet  a  man  turn 
the  globe  with  compasses  in  his  hand,  and  hold  them  suspended,  and  de- 
liberate as  long  as  he  may.  J  defy  him  to  lix  the  point  at  any  Other 
place  than  Sacramento — right  here  at  Agricultural  Hall — so  that  the 
sweep  shall  include  the  four  hundred  thousand  souls  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  society.  What  Other  portion  of  the  earth  held  by  one  organ- 
ization of  less  than  half  a  million  will  compare  in  privilege,  r 
and  hopes  with  the  portion  of  this  young,  beloved  Benjamin  Of  Amer- 
ican   States,    whose    aut  uinn-sack    is    now    stuffed    with    grain,    while    the 

mouth  of  it  contains  a  cup  of  gold  P     A  line  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  repre- 
senting the   length   of  our  State,  would    run    from    Boston    below  CI 
peaUe    May,    helow    ('ape    Ilalt.ras,    helow    the    batteries    of  (iilmole    00 
CummingS  Point,  to  the    harbor  of  Port    Boyal.      And    nearly  the  whole 
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of  the  area  with  this  vast  water  front  is  one  symmetrical  domain,  by- 
reason  of  the  mountains  that  uproar  their  five  hundred  miles  of  jagged 
whiteness  in  its  background;  the  rivers  that  flow  from  the  northward 
and  the  southward,  fed  from  those  snowy  springs,  to  unite  in  the  centre 
of  the  State;  and  the  Bay  that  receives  their  volume,  rivalling  in  its  con- 
formation the  Bay  of  Naples.  Where  else  has  the  Almighty  delivered 
to  half  a  million  of  people  such  a  line  of  eternal  snow  looking  down  upon 
such  opulent  plains  ?  Where  else  such  a  fellowship  of  temperate  and 
tropic  climates  ?  Where  else  such  rainless  summers,  which  turn  droughts 
into  harvests  ?  Where  else  gold  in  the  rocks,  and,  bending  over  the 
mills  that  crush  them,  peaches  that  mock  the  apples  of  gold  in  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Hesperides  ?  Where  else  such  sweeps  of  wheat,  such  armies 
of  noble  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  such  bloom  of  vineyards ;  and  beneath 
all,  such  variety  of  mineral  wealth,  which  only  centuries  to  come  can  tap 
and  drain  ?  Where  else  has  the  Almighty  connected  such  social  bless- 
ings with  material  good — freedom,  intelligence,  schools,  multiplying 
churches,  and  loyalty — deliberate-principled,  unconditional,  invincible 
loyalty  to  the  Government,  and  the  policy,  the  freest,  the  noblest,  the 
worthiest  beneath  the  sun  ? 

I  do  not  say  this,  gentlemen,  in  boasting.  It  is  only  the  honest  gen- 
eralization of  the  map  of  California,  and  of  the  facts  which  your  exhibi- 
tion presents  to  our  eyes  this  week.  In  privilege  of  position,  and  in 
regard  to  resources  and  the  future,  the  State  of  California,  in  the  Amer- 
ican .Republic,  is  the  most  favored  spot  which  this  globe  turns  to  the  sun. 

And  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  boasting  which  the  facts,  properly  appre- 
ciated, will  awaken.  This  soil  and  these  treasures  arc  a  trust.  They 
are  offered  to  us  as  the  condition  of  stable  wealth  and  a  rich  civilization. 
But  they  do  not  pledge  and  guarantee  that  wealth  and  civilization.  Our 
mineral  treasures,  if  we  export  them  to  pay  for  imported  necessities  and 
luxuries  of  existence,  will  give  fortune  to  the  brokers  that  manage  the 
transfer,  but  will  not  enrich  the  State.  Civilization  will  shrivel  around 
the  very  sources  of  gold.  And  if  we  hoard  the  gold  itself,  it  will  not 
enrich  us.  Our  prosperity  and  progress  will  depend  on  the  variety  of 
industrial  interests  developed  in  the  State,  so  that  a  large  percentage  of 
our  bullion  shall  be  kept  in  motion  here,  and  the  soil  retain  its  present 
fertility  and  bounty. 

Do  you  ask  now  how  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  or  can  be  affected  by 
variety  of  industry  in  a  State?  It  is  of  the  last  necessity  that  every 
prominent  agriculturist  and  every  man  of  influence  in  the  policy  of  a 
rising  State  should  see  the  connection,  and  act  upon  it,  in  order  to  be- 
friend civilization. 

Nothing  is  so  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the  advance  of  knowledge 
within  this  century, as  the  new  light  thrown  upon  the  farmer's  duty  and 
office.  All  labor  has  risen  in  dignity  and  value;  but  the  science  of  the 
last  fifty  years  has  raised  the  culture  of  the  soil  into  the  most  noble  of 
the  arts  t<>  which  man  can  devote  himself — the  o*ie  requiring  the  most 
varied  knowledge,  and  the  one  which  is  most  difficult  to  keep,  year  in 
ami  year  out,  at  a  very  high  level  of  Baccess.    To  plants  grain  of  wheat, 

and  Bee  it  bring  forth  thirty  or  sixty  fold,  seems  a  veiy  simple  thing. 
How.  in  -mh  a  business  as  that,  is  there  room  for  a  high  display  of  intel- 
ligence ''.  H.OW  can  any  body  Bay  thai  the  planting  of  a  wheat  field,  and 
the  reaping  of  it.  is  a  high  and  difficult  art  r  Bat  begin  to  study  the  re- 
lations of  one   wheat   blade    to   the   forces   and   laws   of  nature,  and   see 
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what  a  track  you  are  on,  and  what  begins  to  open  before  you.  It  will 
be  impossible  for  you  to  master  it  without  winding  into  the  central  mys- 
teries of  chemistry,  without  comprehending  the  most  intricate  balances 
of  meteorology,  fathoming  the  splendid  and  complicate  marvels  of 
light  ;  without  understanding  the  beneficence  of  the  changes  of  sea- 
sons, and  the  dependence  of  the  earth  on  the  despotic  benignity  of 
the  sun.  Modern  chemistry  has  made  every  grain  field  the  scene  of  be- 
witching and  orderly  miracle.  And  when  the  farmer  begins  to  study  the 
relations  of  all  other  seeds  to  their  products — to  follow  the  processes»by 
which  a  squash-germ  so  speedil}^  prepares  and  feeds  its  mighty  globes, 
and  the  acorn  develops  into  its  slowly  compacted  sturdiness,  and  the  bit- 
ter peach  stone,  with  its  poison,  builds  the  twigs  that  nourish  such  nec- 
tar, and  the  little  flake  shaken  out  from  the  small  pine  cone  in  Calaveras 
becomes  competent  to  rear  its  column  thirty  feet  at  the  base  and  three 
hundred  feet  in  the  air — the  moment  be  begins  to  stud}"  the  variety  in 
the  vitality  of  seeds,  a  magic  is  opened  to  him  more  powerful,  more 
subtle,  more  delicate,  more  entrancing,  than  the  story  in  the  Arabian 
Nights  of  the  giant  that  rose  in  mist  and  took  solid  shape  out  of  the 
little  earthcrn  jar.  The  "  Gr\zz\y  Giant "  of  Mariposa  is  mostly  built  of 
water.  Its  thews  are  compacted  out  of  exhalations.  It  is  steam  trans- 
muted into  hundreds  of  tons  of  timber,  defying  for  two  thousand  years 
the  force  of  gravitation — steam,  knotted  into  substance  older  than  the 
English  Empire,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  filmy  seed  and  the  delicate 
fingers  of  light. 

Something  of  these  processes,  something  of  this  poetry,  every  farmer 
must  know  who  would  be  master  of  his  calling.  lie  must  know  what 
are  the  relations  of  soil,  and  air,  and  moisture,  to  the  growth  of  his  pro- 
ducts; what  food  the  soil  itself  furnishes  to  each  vegetable,  each  fruit 
tree,  each  vine,  each  species  of  grain  ;  what  are  the  habits,  and  the  needs, 
and  the  exposures  to  disease  of  each  berry,  root,  or  leaf,  from  which  ho 
expects  his  profit;  and  what  elements  must  be  returned  to  the  land  to 
compensate  the  waste  of  its  bounty,  and  thus  secure  his  capital  intact. 

It  is  in  relation  to  this  last  point  that  the  deeper  science,  and  the 
nobler  dignity,  and  the  immense  responsibility  of  agriculture,  rise  into 
notice.  The  wheat  field,  studied  in  one  season,  supplies  vast  knowledge 
and  entrancing  poetry.  To  keep  the  wheat  field  productive  for  thirty 
years  in  succession,  requires  very  careful  study  of  the  land,  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  its  mineral  composition  to  the  structure  of 
the  wheat  stalk  and  seed,  ami  an  economy  that  is  wise  from  root  to 
crown.  Ordinary  labor  the  most  faithful,  the  most  temperate,  the  most 
devoted,  with  the  most  elaborate  implements  of  tillage  and  reaping 
which  modern  skill  has  devised,  cannot  keep  a  grain  farm  who-!'  crops 
are  exported  productive  at  a  high  level  for  a  generation.  There  must 
be  knowledge,  accurate  and  thoroughly  digested  knowledge,  to  superin- 
tend the  most  conscientious  labor,  knowledge  which  accepts  and  treats 
the  farm  as  a  trust. 

The  Creator  who  gave  (lie  globe  t<>  Adam,  with  the  command  to  dress 
it  and  keep  it,  has  connected  economy  with  its  fertility.  Economy 
lies  at  the  Base  of  high  and  permanent  civilization.    Where  a  river  ris< is 

every  ycai-,  overflows  its  banks,  and  renews  the  elements  which  the  land 
has  expended  into  crops,  nien  are  absolved  from  the  duty  and  the  need 
of  caring  for  the  soil.  God  takes  the  capital  into  his  own  keeping,  and 
notifies  man  that   he  will  prevent   its  waste.      Ihtt   where  this  i>  not  done, 

men  are  notified,  just, as  plainly,  that  they  must   repair  the  capital  ami 

preserve  it  at  a  point  where  the  returns  will  I"'  L,r,"crous  and  perpetual. 
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The  interests  of  the  human  race  repose  on  agriculture,  and  agriculture 
reposes  on  this  law.  To  fulfil  it  requires  immense  knowledge,  and  a  rev- 
erent and  persistent  thrift.  The  farmer  that  understands  it  and  acts 
upon  it,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  workers  on  the  planet. 

We  know  very  well  that  decay  in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  through 
false  methods  of  tillage,  wrought  the  ruin  of  some  of  the  immense  em- 
pires of  antiquity;  and  the  best  students  of  agriculture  as  a  science  are 
warning  the  world  that  there  is  scarcely  a  nation  in  Christendom  now 
that  can  show  a  proper  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  each  generation, 
drawn  from  the  great  ledger  of  its  land.  Some  students  say,  that  as  a 
system,  the  general  tillage  of  Europe  is  a  process  of  slow  but  sure  exhaus- 
tion. Either  care  is  not  taken  to  enrich  the  land,  or,  through  lack  of 
science,  the  proper  elements  are  not  returned  in  the  enriching  material. 

How  is  it  in  America?  God  has  given  us  a  fresh  and  fertile  continent. 
We  boast  of  its  opulence.  That,  however,  is  a  gift  to  us.  Can  we  boast 
of  our  relation  to  its  opulence?  One  of  our  counts  in  the  great  indict- 
ment against  slavery  is,  that  it  sucks  the  juices  out  of  the  soil,  that  it 
blasts  the  landscape,  that  it  finds  a  garden  and  leaves  behind  it  a  nettle 
bed.  "We  point  to  the  farms  of  Eastern  A'irginia,  of  North  Carolina,  of 
Western  Tennessee,  whose  bounty  has  shrivelled,  for  our  proof  and  illus- 
tration. And  it  is  true.  Barbarism  in  the  tillage  leaves  barbarism  on 
the  face  of  nature.  Slavery,  except  on  river  bottoms,  quickly  <:  skins 
the  land."  But  can  Ave  boast  much  of  what  American  agriculture  in  the 
free  States  has  accomplished  as  yet?  The  statistics  of  Chicago  and 
Buffalo  are  astonishing;  the  export  bills  of  lading  of  the  last  two  years 
are  peculiarly  refreshing  when  we  place  them  in  connection  with  our 
war.  But  what  is  the  relation  of  our  garnering  to  our  capital?  What 
are  McCormick's  reapers,  and  the  patent  threshers,  and  the  tireless  mus- 
cles of  the  steam  plough  leaving  behind  them,  year  after  year,  in  the 
immense  area  they  sweep?  The  average  fertility  of  New  York  State  in 
wheat  has  fallen  fifty  per  cent  since  the  first  wheat  crop  was  gathered. 
Ohio  has  been  steadily  falling  behind  in  the  amount  she  can  produce  to 
the  acre;  and  tens  of  thousands  move  off  from  Indiana  and  Illinois,  still 
further  west,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  bounties  which  they  had  seen  decrease 
around  them,  of  a  strong  and  un  wrought  soil. 

By  a  rate  slower  than  that  of  the  upper  tier  of  slave  States,  and  yet 
by  a  rate  that  may  be  measured,  the  great  grain  districts  of  our  country 
are  drawing  from  the  treasury  of  nature  without  repayment.  When  a 
mining  company  pays  dividends  out  of  its  capital,  and  not  out  of  its 
earnings,  the  press  rings  with  denunciations  of  the  swindle.  And  right- 
eously. And  we  must  soon  come  to  consider  the  peril,  if  we  will  not  now 
stop  t<>  consider  the  honesty,  of  discounting  our  capital  into  our  immense 
harvests.  If  you  give  an  Indian  in  Australia  a  cottage  furnished,  he 
will  call  some  Indians  of  his  tribe  to  the  cottage  grounds,  sleep  outside 
the  roof,  bring  out  the  furniture,  piece  by  piece,  and  burn  it  for  evening 
fires,  then  burn  the  house  down,  and  wander  off  in  the  hope  that  another 

cottage   may  - i  be  given  to  him.     Agriculture  that  wastes  capital  is 

an  improvement  on  this  method  of  enjoying  property  only  according  to 
tin-  difference  of  rate  in  the  destruction  of  its  trust.  Instead  of  using 
nat are,  it  as<  a  it  up. 

The  waste  of  the  most  careful  civilized  nations  in  relation  to  their 
agriculture  is  astonishing.  England  stands  at  the  head  of  European 
Blates  in  her  care  and  success  in  the  tillage  of  her  soil.  But  think  of 
the  sewerage  of  London!  Where  does  it  go?  Into  the  Thames.  The 
sickness  which  a  few  years  ago  was  generated  from  that  river,  and  the 
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pictures  in  "Punch"  of  the  spirits  that  rose  from  its  hed,  indicate  some- 
tinny  of  the  woe  and  horror  of  this  folly.  There  is  productive  power 
enough  in  it,  if  conducted  to  the  land,  to  feed  all  the  poor  of  London. 
Have  you  read  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  "  Les  Miserables,"  Victor  Hu- 
go's description  of  the  sewer  of  Paris,  and  his  reflections  on  it?  He 
tells  his  countrymen  that  all  that  filth  is  gold,  and  that  the}-  sweep  it 
into  the  abyss.  We  fit  out  convoys  of  ships  at  great  expense  to  gather 
up  at  the  South  pole  the  droppings  of  petrels  and  penguins,  and  the 
incalculable  element  of  wealth  which  we  have  under  our  own  hand  we 
send  to  the  sea.  All  the  human  and  animal  manure  which  the  world 
loses,  restored  to  the  land,  instead  of  being  thrown  into  the  water,  would 
suffice  to  nourish  the  world.  These  heaps  of  garbage  at  the  corners  of 
the  stone  blocks,  these  tumbrils  of  mire  jolting  through  the  streets  at 
night,  these  horrid  scavengers'  carts,  these  foetid  streams  of  subterra- 
nean slime  which  the  pavement  hides  from  you,  do  you  not  know  what 
all  this  is  ?  It  is  the  flowering  meadow  ;  it  is  the  green  grass  ;  it  is  mar- 
joram, and  th}-me,  and  sage;  it  is  game;  it  is  cattle;  it  is  the  satisfied 
low  of  huge  oxen  at  evening;  it  is  perfumed  hay;  it  is  golden  corn;  it 
is  bread  on  your  table;  it  is  warm  blood  in  your  veins;  it  is  health,  it 
is  py,  it  is  life.  Thus  wills  that  mysterious  creation  which  is  transfor- 
mation upon  earth,  and  transformation  in  heaven. 

The  English  arc  now  fighting  Japan.  Some  of  our  citizens  are  eager, 
I  find,  that  there  shall  be  a  regular,  open,  legitimate  rupture  between  the 
Tycoon  and  the  English  Government,  in  which  our  Republic  shall  not 
get  involved.  They  want  to  sec  Japan  recognized  by  our  Cabinet  as  a 
belligerent.  And  then,  with  the  help  of  a  score  or  two  of  privateers, 
built  in  American  shipyards  for  our  dusky  neighbors  in  the  Pacific,  they 
want  to  see  America  strict!//  ventral  in  the  contest.  If  England  breaks 
into  Japan  and  conquers  it,  there  is  one  thing  in  which  the  half-civilized 
Mongolians  can  defy  their  civilized  foe  to  instruct  them — the  great  art 
of  keeping  the  soil  fertile  steadily  for  centuries.  Japan  is  about  as  large 
as  England  and  Ireland  combined.  So  much  of  its  area  is  hilly  that 
hardly  more  than  half  is  fit  for  tillage.  Great  Britain  imports  food  from 
other  countries  to  the  extent  of  many  millions  annually.  But  Japan 
supports  a  larger  population  than  Ed  gland  and  Ireland.  She  exports 
grain  now  to  foreign  countries.  She  maintains  the  richness  of  her  soil, 
and  has  kept  it  at  a  high  and  even  rate  of  productiveness  through  centu- 
ries that  stretch  back  beyond  the  decay  of  Greece,  beyond  the  birth  of 
Pome,  to  the  days  of  Solomon — possibly  to  the  age  of  Moses.  She  has 
done  it  by  careful  obedience  to  the  laws  of  restoration  which  God  has 
written  in  the  soil.  She  treats  the  soil  as  a  factory.  Wanting  cloth  from 
it,  she  gives  the  woof  out  of  which  the  cloth  is  woven.  She  finds  that 
nature  will  toil  for  man  forever,  if  man  will  give  her  the  elements  for 
her  miracles.  She  reverently  otl'ers  to  the  wand  of  Providence  the  filth 
of  cities,  that  it  may  be  transmuted  into  flowers  and  bread.  The  civil- 
ized world  is  now  waiting  lor  some  method  by  which  the  sewerage  of 
its  great  capitals  and  towns  can  be  deodorized  and  concentrated  into 

solid    form,  in    order   thai    agriculture    may   advance   another   stage,  and 

give  promise  of  a  perpetual  permanence  ..i  ■■  Beed  to  the  Bowcrand  bread 
to  the-  eater" — thai  is.  give  an  unyielding  basis  to  civilization. 
California  will  prove  no  exception  to  the  general  law  of  nature  which 

economy  toward  the   BOil.      Our   land  is  rich,  but    its   ricliie 

a  limited  quantity,  and  after  a  few  years  will  show  the  Bymptoma  of  too 
severe  a  drafl  upon  its  generosity.  The  Creator  does  no1  increase  its 
fatness  by  the  yearly  silt  of  overflow.     He  gives  it  to  ua  as  a  trust,  and 
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if  we  do  not  try  to  pass  it  over  to  our  children  with  but  little  reduction 
of  its  vitality,  we  ar»  simply  squandering  our  capital  in  our  great  harvests 
now,  aud  mortgaging  also  the  patrimony  of  posterity. 

And  in  order  to  keep  the  soil  rich,  we  need  varied  industry  in  our 
State.  Very  distant  markets  for  grain,  and  beef,  and  wool,  though  the 
prices  may  enrich  the  farmers  and  merchants  of  the  first  twenty  years, 
will  inevitably  impoverish  the  bank  which  pa}rs  out  its  guineas  in  the 
disguise  of  corn  and  cattle.  The  far  distant  market  allows  no  return  of 
food  to  the  hungry  globe.  To  keep  up  the  agricultural  opulence  of  a 
State,  there  must  be  active  home  markets — markets  demanding  a  large 
variety  of  farm  produce — centres  of  cunning  industry,  from  the  waste 
and  leavings  of  whose  consumption  the  return  of  needed  material  may 
be  quickly  made  to  the  fields.  The  only  safe  foreign  market,  in  the  long 
run,  is  that  which  takes  from  a  State  the  natural  excess  of  its  production 
after  the  main  interests  and  activities  of  civilized  industry  are  supplied 
on  its  own  soil.  And  no  foreign  market  is  safe  if  there  is  not  rigid 
economy  of  all  the  native  sewerage,  and,  beyond  that,  an  import  of  some 
concentrated  manure  to  renew  to  the  ground  the  organic  elements  ex- 
ported from  the  farms. 

Here  is  the  reason  why  agriculture  cannot  be  wise  and  perfect  without 
a  just  organization  of  society.  A  savage  tribe  on  the  wealthiest  land 
will  wring  out  only  a  squalid  subsistence.  Some  wisdom  in  tillage  is 
necessary  to  start  civilization  ;  and  then  proper  diversity  of  industry 
and  activit}-  of  movement  in  civilization  itself  are  essential,  that  there 
may  be  a  quick  absorption  of  a  large  percentage  of  natural  products, 
and  a  sure  return  of  prolific  elements  to  the  strained  bounty  of  the 
fields. 

The  difficulty  we  meet  in  keeping  agriculture  at  a  high  and  affluent 
level  is  an  index  of  its  dignity.  The  Creator  shows  us  thus  that  it  is  the 
crowning  triumph  of  human  genius  and  of  social  organization,  as  well  as 
the  foundation  interest  of  man.  Be  proud  of  your  office  and  position, 
farmers  of  California  !  Accept  your  duty  with  a  sense  of  its  wide  rela- 
tions and  its  nobleness.  God  makes  no  perfect  apple.  He  makes  the 
possibility  of  it.  whispers  the  dream  of  it  into  some  ambitious  farmer's 
mind,  and  lends  him  the  forces  of  Omnipotence  to  shape  and  fill  it.  He 
produces  no  short-horned  Durham,  no  high-blood  racers,  no  exquisite  Suf- 
folk pigling,  do  .Merino  sheep.  He  rears  the  coarser  blood  and  bones, 
the  framework  of  these  admirable  victories  in  flesh  and  sinew,  and  tempts 
the  farmer  on  to  conjure  them  into  reality  and  thus  adorn  the  world. 
He  spreads  no  prairies  that  will  glow  with  golden  wheat  forever,  but 
through  science  shows  the  farmer  now  to  renew  the  wasting  treasury  of 
the  soil,  that  he  may  learn  to  build  up  society  in  learning  how  to  rejuve- 
nate his  land. 

Sleep  in  view  this  co-operation  of  your  calling  with  the  thought  and 
art  of  Omniscience,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  farmer's  work.  Study  to 
understand  more  and  more,  every  year,  of  the  principles  that  lie  at  the 
base  of  your  business.  Be  sure  that  you  subscribe  for  the  agricultural 
journals  of  the  State  you  live  in.  The  oaly  way  to  be  sure,  that  I  can 
suggest,  -  to  look  carefully,  when  you  know  that  you  are  wide  awake, 
at  the  receipted  lull.  Buy  such  books  as  that  most  suggestive  and  able 
volume,  lately  printed  in  America, and  on  sale  in  California,  "  The  Natu- 
ral Laws  of  Husbandry,"  by  the  German  Professor,  Liebig.  It  is  worth 
a  good  deal  more  than  its  weight  in  gold  to  every  large  farmer — BO  that 
VOU  will  make  a  very  handsome  sum  in  buying  it.  It  will  pay  hetter 
than  average  •■  feet."     Study  carefully  the  published  statistics  of  the  dis- 
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trict  societies  and  the  State  central  organization,  and  labor  to  keep  up 
their  usefulness  and  efficiency.  Take  pride  in  the  eminence  and  success 
of  the  representatives  of  your  calling.  A  great  artist  paints  a  landscape 
of  a  few  feet  square,  and  raises  the  character  of  a  whole  community  by 
his  genius.  Haraszthy  turns  a  township  into  a  beautiful  landscape,  and 
the  honor  and  fame  of  it  travel  beyond  the  Alps,  and  further  than  the 
eastern  bounds  of  the  Mediterranean.  And  what  shall  I  say  of  him 
whose  murder  was  a  stab  at  the  interests  of  California,  from  Mount 
Shasta  to  San  Diego,  the  full-brained,  nimble-thoughted,  large-hearted 
Osborne,  the  farmer-philosopher  and  poet?  A  man  like  him  is  worth 
more  to  California  than  an  Ophir  mine,  for  it  is  especially  true  in  agri- 
culture that  "  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies."  We  pronounce  his 
eulogy,  and  that  of  the  science  he  had  so  nearly  mastered,  in  saying  that 
there  is  hardly  another  man  in  California  whom  we  could  not  have  more 
readily  spared.  And  strive  to  learn  the  lesson  which  he  was  never  weary 
in  enforcing — that  the  industry  of  the  State  must  be  broadened  and  diver- 
sified for  the  sake  of  farmers  and  the  future.  The  State  has  offered  noble 
premiums  for  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  sorghum  sugar,  tea,  raw  silk,  paper, 
rosin,  wine  bottles,  rice,  and  cotton.  When  shall  we  see  them  earned? 
No  hundred  thousand  dollars  can  be  so  wisel}7  spent  as  those  which  shall 
show  that  all  the  premiums  for  agricultural  and  manufactured  products, 
offered  by  the  last  Legislature,  are  won.  Those  dollars  will  not  be  spent, 
but  planted,  to  spring  up  a  hundred  fold.  Heaven  hasten  the  day  when 
the  warrant  shall  be  drawn  on  the  Treasury  for  every  cent  of  that  noble 
bounty  !  Hemp  we  shall  soon  need  soon,  I  hope — American  hemp — for 
American  consumption  in  high  places.  The  queenly  flax  we  need  to  de- 
throne King  Cotton,  and  give  us  a  clean-linen  civilization.  Silk  from  our 
own  looms  we  pray  for,  to  make  us  more  independent  of  foreign  mills. 
Native  sugar  we  want  to  sweeten  the  cup  of  our  immense  national  pros- 
perity that  is  near  at  hand.  Good  wine  of  our  own  vintage  shall  be 
poured  into  the  goblets  that  will  pledge  the  restored  old  flag  in  all  the 
infected  districts  of  rebellion.  Cotton  from  free  labor  we  long  to  see 
floating  into  the  markets  of  Europe,  as  the  sign  and  guarantee  of  an 
America  homogeneous  in  its  polity  henceforth  and  forever.  And  then 
we  shall  be  ready  to  select  some  good  California  tobacco,  and  offer,  under 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  with  all  the  world. 
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LIST  OF  ENTRIES  AT  THE  FAIR  OF  1863. 


HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 

Nathan  Coombs,  Napa  County  : 

"Ashland,"  stallion,  over  four  years  old. 

"  Montezuma,"  stallion,  over  three  years  old. 

"  Fanny  Brier,"  mare,  over  three  years  old. 

"  Tarantula,"  mare,  over  one  year  old. 

"  Davy  Crockett,"  stallion,  over  four  jTears  old. 

J.  A.  Price,  Yolo  County  : 

"  Lizzie  Dale,"  mare,  over  four  years  old. 

Y.  Barnes,  Yolo  County  : 

"  Sea  Breeze,"  colt,  over  one  year  old. 
"  Didapper,"  stallion. 

J.  B.  Redman,  Marin  County  : 

"  Fairy  Queen,"  mare,  over  four  years  old. 
"  Life  Boat,"  mare,  over  four  years  old. 
"  Knight  St.  Patrick,"  colt. 
"  Mainstay,"  over  four  years  old. 

Schlostines,  Sacramento  : 

Two  colts,  over  one  year  old. 

C.  F.  Reed,  Yolo  County  : 

"  Black  Eagle,"  over  four  years  old. 
•■  Norma,"  mare. 
u  Empress/'  mare. 

\m:tn<l;i  Wallace,"  maro. 
••  Bailie  Miller,"  oyer  one  year  old. 
"  Lizzie  Curtis,"  over  four  years  old. 

('•.  ('•.  Clark,  Sacramento: 

■    Doctor  Clark."  over  one  year  old. 
;-  Fanny,"  mare. 

Samuel  Dodd.  Placer  County: 

"  Young  VVralter,"  stallion,  over  three  years  old. 
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S.  Dunbar,  Sacramento  : 

"  Cub,"  gelding,  over  eight  years  old. 

M.  Sprague,  Sacramento : 

"Abe  Lincoln,"  over  three  years  old. 

L.  D.  Manor,  Yolo  County  : 

"  Tom  Corwin,"  over  five  years  old. 

A.  F.  Smith,  Sacramento  : 

"  Sailor  Boy,"  over  three  years  old. 
"  Young  Lancet,"  over  one  year  old. 
"  Young  Lightfoot,"  over  one  year  old. 
"  Prince  Albert,"  over  two  years  old. 
"  Charlie."  gelding. 
"Flora."' 

William  Osburn,  Placer  County  : 

"  Young  Diamond,"  over  nine  years  old. 

William  II.  Prentiss,  Sacramento  : 

"  Lady  Nelson,"  over  two  years  old. 
"  Frank  Nelson,"  over  one  year  old. 

Joseph  Bauquier,  Sacramento : 
"  Missouri  Chief." 
"  Consternation,"  stallion. 
"Dolly"  and  colt. 
"  Kate." 

J.  A.  Burke.  Sacramento: 

"  Grog,"  over  six  years  old. 

J.  D.  Osborn,  Sacramento  : 

"  Peacock,"  stallion,  over  three  years  old. 

D.  E.  Knight,  Yuba  County  : 

"  Bilf  McCracken." 

James  Ilaworth,  Yuba  Count3r: 

"  Lady  Dillon,"  over  three  years  old. 

C.  H.  Shear,  San  Francisco  : 

"  Captain  Ilanford,"  over  five  years  old. 
"  Flora  McDonald,"  over  four  years  old. 
"Alicia  Mamlevillo,"  over  three  years  old. 
"  David  C.  Brodcrick,"  over  three  years  old. 

Charles  St.  Louis  : 

"  Tom  and  Jim  Duroc." 

II.  Wilson,  Sonoma  Count}-  : 

"  Young  America,"  stallion. 

E.  II.  Perrin,  Sacramento  : 

"  John  Nelson,  Jr.,"  yearling. 

M.  Lowell,  Sacramento : 

"John  Nelson,"  stallion. 
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D.  H.  Trinder,  Yolo  County  : 
"  Kate  Simmons." 

"  Ann  Richards,"  over  three  years  old. 
"  Fanny  Cheatham,"  over  two  years  old. 

Edward  St.  Louis,  Yolo  County  : 
"  Red  Bird,"  over  two  years  old. 
"  Fanny"  and  colt. 

Charles  Kidder,  Sacramento  : 

"  Young  Butler,"  over  four  years  old. 

B.  E.  Harris,  Sacramento  : 
"  Jack  Clifford." 
"  Lady  Hobbs." 
"  Bill  and  Jake." 
"  Toney  Oaks." 
Matched  Carriage. 
"  Dandy." 

A.  W.  Dunnigan,  Yolo  County  : 

"  Tom  Thumb." 

"  Stranger,"  over  four  years  old. 

John  Kelly,  San  Francisco  : 
"  Fanny  Lent." 

Labousier,  Yolo  County : 
"  Rosalie." 
"  Katy  Hawkins." 

William  M.  Allen,  Solano  County  : 

"  Young  Chrysopolis,"  over  three  years  old. 
"  Battalion,"  over  four  years  old. 

"William  Ledgerwood,  Solano  Count}'- : 

"  Puss  Goldfinder,"  over  five  years  old. 
"  Pat  Cheatham,"  over  three  years  old. 

D.  B.  Sutton,  Yolo  County  : 

"  Robert  Dale  Owen,"  over  four  years  old. 

Benjamin  Tibbits,  Sacramento  : 
"  Eclipse,"  over  one  year  old. 

J.  G.  McCrackcn,  Sacramento  : 
"David  Hill." 

"  Lancet,"  over  four  years  old. 
"  Fanny." 

B.  Cahoon,  Sacramento: 

«  Garibaldi." 

Colt,  over  two  years  old. 

"  Fanny  ICaria  Kimble,"  over  two  years  old. 

"  Gilmorc,"  over  one  year  old. 

A.  G.  Leatchman,  El  Dorado  County  : 
"Lexington,"  over  six  years  old. 

10 
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J.  M.  ITubbard,  Sacramento  : 
"  Dusty  Bill." 

John  Arnold,  Sacramento  : 
"  Belle  of  Sacramento." 
"  Peerless  Queen." 

K.  S.  Cary,  Yolo  County  : 
"  Young  Gilbert." 

C.  H.  Burger,  Sonoma  County  : 

"  Pilot  Boy,"  over  three  years  old. 

F.  O.  Townsend,  Napa  County : 

"  Leopold,"  over  three  years  old. 

C.  W.  Pairchilds,  Amador  County  : 

"  Black  Hawk,"  stallion,  over  three  years  old. 
"  Shakspeare,"  stallion. 

J.  Sutherland,  Amador  County  : 

"  Biucher,"  stallion,  over  three  years  old. 

G.  W.  Grayson,  Tehama  County  : 

"  Harkaway,"  stallion,  over  four  years  old. 

E.  Chamberlain,  Solano  County: 
"  Flying  Morgan." 
«  Cosmo." 
"  Starlight,"  mare. 

James  Miller,  Sacramento  : 
"  Lucy  and  Nancy." 

John  Hall,  Alameda  County  : 
"  Owen  Dale,"  stallion. 
"  Gladiator,"  stallion. 

"  California,"  stallion,  over  three  years  old. 
"  Esperanza,"  mare,  over  three  years  old. 
"  Bay  Bob,"  stallion. 

J.  W.  Richmond,  Sacramento  : 
"  Queen"  and  colt. 
"  Mary  Walker,"  over  one  year  old. 

J.  B.  Dlarbin,  Yolo  County  : 

"  Traveller,"  over  four  years  old. 
'■  Tiger  Whip,"  over  three  years  old. 

W.  A.  Mathews,  Santa  Clara  : 
"  Joseph,"  stallion. 

"  Wm.  I.  Ferguson,"  Btallion,  over  three  years  old. 
"  Nellie  Hall  and  Jennie  Sollister,"  over  three  years  old. 

M.  Fay.  Sacramento  : 

■•  Kiary  Jane,"  over  two  years  old. 

Robert  Watt,  Nevada : 
•■  Sonest  Anco." 
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D.  Dennistcr,  Nevada  : 
«  Bob  Cole." 

Barney  Rice,  San  Francisco  : 
"Jim  Barton." 

George  N.  Ferguson,  San  Francisco: 
"  Glencoe  Chief." 

John  Fitzsimmons,  Sacramento  : 
"  George  Moore." 

A.  N.  Fisher,  Stockton  : 

"  Chieftain,"  over  six  years  old. 

J.  C.  Davis,  Yolo  County  : 

"  Lady  Rotan,"  and  family. 

"  Billy  Shears,"  over  four  years  old. 

"  Lady  Shears,"  over  three  years  old. 

"  Chuckahilo,"  over  two  years  old. 

'•  Minnehaha,"  over  oue  year  old. 

"  Lady  "Wolfskill,"  over  two  years  old. 

"  Mary  A.  Davis,"  over  two  years  old. 

"  Lizzie  Wolfskill,"  over  one  year  old. 

(i  J.  C.  Davis,"  over  one  year  old. 

"  Molly  Brooks,"  over  six  months  old. 

"  Johnny  Wolfskill,"  over  six  months  old. 

"  Antelope,"  over  six  months  old. 

Mike  Bryte,  Yolo  County  : 

"  Nick,"  over  two  years  old. 
Yearling  colt. 
Sucking  colt. 
"  Anna,"  mare. 

J.  M.  Garoutte,  Yolo  County  : 

"  Young  Gray  Eagle,"  stallion. 

Ed.  Bean,  Sacramento  : 

"  Lady  Duroc,"  over  five  years  old. 

J.  C.  Davis,  Yolo  County : 
"  Rose  Clifton." 
"  Milton  S.  Latham,"  yearling. 
"  Billy  Clifton,"  over  four  years  olo!. 
"  Lady  Clifton,"  over  three  years  old. 
"  Jim  Bigart,"  over  two  years  old. 
"  David  C.  Broderick,"  over  one  year  old. 

B.  M.  Skaggfl,  Sacramento: 

"  Rattler,  Jr.,"  over  four  years  old. 

Thomas  Siaguire,  San  Francisco: 
"  Ah  by  Woods." 

Josiah  Sessions,  San  Francisco  : 
"  Diamond." 
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A.  F.  Grigsby,  Napa  County  : 
"  Voician." 

C.  H.  Berger,  Napa  County : 
"  Molly  Higby." 

William  B.  Campbell,  Sutter  County : 
"  Young  Lightning." 

W.  W.  Burdett,  San  Francisco  : 
"  Dare  Devil." 

Cyrus  Barnes,  Yolo  County: 
"  Heenan." 

W.  K.  Eeed,  San  Joaquin  County : 
Matched  carriage  horses. 

E.  L.  Ogden,  San  Francisco  : 
Matched  carriage  horses. 

Thomas  Maguire,  San  Francisco  : 
Matched  carriage  horses. 

J.  E.  Crandall,  Placer  County  : 
Matched  pacers. 

J.  E.  Whitney,  San  Francisco  : 
Matched  trotters. 

Barney  Eice,  San  Francisco  : 
"  W.  H.  Seward." 

Jack  Kelly,  San  Francisco  : 
"  Gen.  Taylor." 

Mr.  Dewey,  Santa  Clara  County 
"  Kentucky  Hunter." 

S.  Daniels,  Sonoma  County  : 
"  California  Chief,"  stallion. 


CATTLE   DEPAETMENT. 

Thomas  Bedford,  Colusa  County  : 

"  Shasta,"  bull,  over  five  years  old. 

Torncv  A:  Pagan,  Napa  County: 
"Herald  the  Sixth." 

Milton  Dale,  Yolo  County  : 

"  Roaa,"  over  tw<>  years  old. 
"  Dixie,"  over  one  your  old. 
■  Roland  and  Turn,"  under  ono  year  old. 
11  Verona." 
"Mary  Jane." 
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J.  D.  Patterson,  Alameda  County  : 

11  Duke  of  Airdric,"  over  three  years  old. 
"  Devon  Duke.". 
Alderney  "  Albert." 
Alderney  beifer  "  Diana." 
"  Jersey  man/'  calf. 

George  Cbase,  Santa  Clara  County  : 

"  Grand  Turk,"  bull,  over  three  years  old. 

S.  Daniels,  Sonoma  County  : 

"  Medoc,"  Devon  bull,  over  four  years  old. 
"Calf,"  Devon. 

"  Pacific,"  Devon  bull,  over  three  }Tears  old. 
'•  Oakland,"  Devon  bull,  over  one  year  old. 
"  Fashion,"  Devon  cow,  over  four  years  old. 
"  Lassie,"  Devon  cow,  over  four  years  old. 
"  May  Queen,"  cow,  over  tbrce  years  old. 
"Beauty,"  cow,  over  three  years  old. 
"  Maud,"  cow,  over  two  years  old. 
Two  Devon  heifers,  over  one  year  old. 
'•  Wattie,"  Ayrshire. 
"Nina,"  heifer. 

J.  C.  Davis,  Yolo  County  : 
"  Comet."  bull. 
"  California  Belle,"  cow. 
"  Anna  Stevenson,"  yearling. 
'•  Bod  Rose  "  and  calf. 
"  Bracelet,"  cow. 
"Joe,"  bull. 
"  Red  Jacket,"  bull. 
"  Lily."  cow. 
'•  Snow  Bell,"  cow. 
"Julia,"  cow,  two  years  old. 
:-  Lizzie,"  cow,  one  year  old. 
'•.Mary."  * 

Clark  &  Cox,  Placer  County  : 

"  George,"  bull,  over  three  years  old. 


MULE    DEPARTMENT. 


i:   V   licElroy: 

••  Stephen  A.  Douglas,"  jack. 

Thomas  Edwards,  Sacramento: 
•■  Lady  Franklin/'  jenny. 
•  Lady  Washington,"  jenny. 

K    B.  Carey,  Yolo  County  : 
Pair  mules. 

J.  C.  Davis,  Yolo  County  : 
"Black  Warrior" jack. 
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SHEEP  DEPARTMENT. 


McConnell  &  Curtis,  Sacramento  County  : 
Eight  Spanish  merino  bucks. 
Five  Spanish  merino  ewes. 
Five  Spanish  merino  buck  lambs. 
Two  Spanish  merinos,  two  years  old. 
Ten  ewes,  graded,  two  years  old. 

Bachelder  &  Cotter,  Sacramento  County  : 

Two  Spanish  merino  bucks,  four  years  old. 
One  Spanish  merino  buck  lamb. 
Four  Spanish  merino  ewes. 
Nine  half  breeds. 
Five  buck  lambs. 

J.  B.  Hoyt,  Solano  County  : 
Five  ewes,  two  yeai's  ol 


.  Hoyt,  Solano  (Jounty  : 
Five  ewes,  two  3-ears  old. 
Five  ewes,  one  }Tear  old. 
Five  ewe  lambs. 


J.  D.  Patterson.  Alameda  County  : 

"  Excelsior,"  French  merino  ram,  two  years  old. 
"  Emperor,"  French  merino  ram,  two  years  old. 
"  Napoleon  the  Fourth,"  French  merino  ram. 
Two  French  merino  rams. 

Four  Vermont  French  merino  rams,  two  years  old. 
"  Don,"  Spanish  merino  ram,  two  3-ears  old. 
"  Pedro,"  Spanish  merino  ram,  two  3-ears  old. 
"Bishop,"  Spanish  merino  ram,  two  years  old. 
Two  Spanish  merino  rams,  two  years  old. 
Six  Spanish  merino  rams,  three  3-ears  old. 
"Jonas  Webb,"  Southdown  ram.  two  years  old. 
"  York,"  Cotswold,  two  years  old. 

J.  C.  Davis,  Yolo  County  : 
Six  Cotswold  ewes. 
Two  Southdown  lambs. 
Two  Leicestershire  ewes. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 
I 

Richard  Thompson,  Placer  County  : 
Two  black  Spanish  roosters. 
Two  black  Spanish  hens. 

II   B   Beals,  Sacramento  County  : 
Coop  Japanese  fowls. 

C.  S.  Lowell.  Sacramento  County  : 
Two  coo],-  black  Spanish. 

M  innie  B.  BCoag  : 
Coop  Sumatra  chickens. 
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SWINE    DEPARTMENT. 


Thomas  Edwards,  Sacramento  County  : 
One  Essex  boar,  seven  months  old. 
One  Essex  sow,  seven  months  old. 

J.  S.  Curtis,  Yolo  County  : 

One  Westphalia  sow,  two  years  old. 


FARM  PRODUCTS  ENTRY. 

In  this  department  of  the  exhibition  the  entries  were  very  meagre, 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  competition  worthy  of  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia. There  were  articles,  however,  entered  under  the  above  caption 
which  afford  evidence  that  our  State  is  constantly  adding  to  her  list  of 
products  valuable  in  the  demands  of  commerce,  and  prominent  among 
these  articles  may  be  named  bops,  raisins,  and  prunes,  the  two  latter 
items  of  which  have  been  referred  to  under  the  head  of  Fruit  Depart- 
ment. 

No  other  countiy  in  the  world  can  excel  our  State  in  the  production 
of  hops.  The  season  being  long,  there  is  no  danger  from  premature 
frost;  and  as  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  rains  from  the  time  the  hop 
goes  into  blossom  until  the  strobels  are  ripe  for  picking,  there  is  neither 
mildew  nor  blight  to  be  dreaded,  and  no  part  of  the  resin  secreted  in 
the  strobels  is  lost,  as  happens  in  rainy  countries,  by  its  being  washed 
out  during  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain.  Brewers  attest  that  one 
pound  of  well  cured  California  hops  is  equal  in  strength  to  two  and 
sometimes  three  pounds  of  those  imported  from  countries  subject  to  rain 
storms  during  the  ripening  and  gathering  season.  The  hop  culture 
should  be  largely  entered  into  all  along  our  extensive  river  bottoms,  as 
there  would  grow  up  a  home  demand  on  account  of  our  having  a  supe- 
rior article  of  barley  for  brewing  purposes.  The  markets  for  strong 
beer  and  ales  within  the  circuit  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Chinese 
Seas  should  induce  the  establishment  of  extensive  breweries  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Among  the  exhibit  of  dried  fruits  were  many  samples  of  figs,  in  such 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  productive  industry  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  experiment. 

In  the  list  of  new  articles  of  California  industry,  making  its  appear- 
ance for  the  first  time  this  season,  was  manufactured  tobacco.  Exten- 
sive fields  of  this  plant  have  been  successfully  grown  in  various  parts  of 
the  State,  and  its  future  cultivation  is  destined  to  occupy  an  important 
share  of  the  attention  of  our  tanners.  Thus  far  the  effort  seems  to  be 
to  produce  the  greatest  amounl  of  pounds  to  the  acre;  this  is  at  the 
expense  of  quality.  A  remedy,  however,  will  be  found  in  planting  on 
thinner,  poorer  soils.  There  are  vasl  sections  of  land  throughout  the 
State  almost  worthless  for  any  other  purpose  than  tobacco  culture  by 
on  of  an  excess  of  alkalies,  but  which  will  grow  this  plant  in  great 
perfection.  Experiments  indicate  that  the  leaf  of  plants  grown  on  alkali 
soils  is  tougher  than  those  raised  on  a  rich  vegetable  deposit  nearly  free 
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from  alkaline  elements.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  among 
tobacco  growers  in  the  proper  curing  of  their  crops.  This  climate  being 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  States,  the  same  modes  of 
preparation  for  market  have  not  met  with  that  success  which  is  desira- 
ble.    This,  however,  will  be  remedied  by  continued  experiment. 

In  dairy  produce  the  exhibition  was  deficient  to  a  mortifying  degree, 
considering  that  this  is  the  greatest  stock  country  in  the  world, 
compared  with  its  population.  During  the  past  two  years,  butter  from 
the  Atlantic  States  has  been  thrown  upon  our  markets  in  enormous 
quantities.  This  being  a  cash  article,  shippers  in  the  East  have  been  en- 
abled to  purchase  in  their  markets  with  paper  currency  and  sell  in  ours 
for  gold,  and  get  results  by  return  steamer.  Sales  were  made  in  San 
Francisco  at  less  than  the  invoice  cost  in  New  York,  yet  shippers  real- 
ized satisfactory  profits  by  the  difference  in  exchange.  This  was  a  com- 
petition which  resulted  disastrously  to  our  daiiymen,  so  that  many 
herds  of  milch  cows  have  been  turned  out  for  stock-breeding.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  many  industrial  interests  which  were  rapidly  growing 
into  importance  before  the  disastrous  effects  of  this  unnatural  condition 
of  exchange  took  place,  which  have  been  ruinously  affected  by  its  ope- 
ration. 

EXHIBITORS    IN    THE    FARM    PRODUCE   DEPARTMENT. 

B.  H.  Hoag,  Napa  :   . 
One  case  of  honey. 

J.  S.  ITarbison,  Sacramento  : 
One  case  of  honey. 

J.  R.  Nickirson,  Placer  County  : 
One  sample  of  lard. 
One  sample  of  honey. 
One  sample  of  buckwheat. 

<  )ne  sample  of  bacon, 
t  >ne  sample  of  hams. 

Sample  Hi'  sweet  potatoes. 

Sample  Of  peas. 

Sample  of  garden  seeds. 
Four  varieties  <>r  raisins. 
Four  varieties  of  dried  figs. 

five  varieties  of  dried  peaehes. 

Four  varieties  of  dried  pears. 
Four  varieties  of  dried  apples. 

Four  variet  ies  of  dried  plums. 

Two  varieties  of  dried  prunes. 
Three  varieties  of  dried  nectarines. 

Three  varieties  of  dried    apricots. 

five  jars  ui  presen  i 
Four  jars  of  can  fruits. 

(  )lie  jar  "I     jelly. 

One  jar  of  brandy  peach 

.1.  Phillips,  Bacramento  : 

<  )ne  pyramid  of  confectioner)  . 

<  >ne  case  of  confectionery. 
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Miss  M.  C.  Burns,  Sacramento  : 
One  sample  of  bread. 

J.  M.  Griswold  : 

Bread  from  Unfermcnted  Bread  Company,  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Isadora  King,  Sacramento  : 
Sample  of  bread. 

Stockton  &  Coover,  Folsom  : 
Sample  of  flour. 
Sample  of  corn  meal. 
Sample  of  rye  flour. 
Sample  of  hominy.  • 
Sample  of  pearl  barley. 

E.  M.  Smith,  Folsom  : 

Sample  of  soda  crackers. 

Jobn  Smith,  Sacramento  : 
Sample  of  bread. 

George  MeKce.  Sacramento  : 
Sample  of  bread. 

Miss  M.  E.  Burns,  (aged  eleven  years,)  Sacramento  : 
Sample  of  butter. 

Miss  Nellie  Spragne,  (under  eighteen  years)  : 
Sample  of  butter. 

B.  M    Smith,  Folsom  : 

Sample  of  butter. 

Mrs.  M.  Dale.  Knight' 8  Landing: 
Sample  of  butter. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Aikin,  Sacramento: 

Sample  of  butter. 

Prink  &  Allsop,  Sacramento: 
Sample  of  batter. 

Exhibit  Of  cheese. 

jc  B.  I  loggshall : 

Samples  ol  Carolina  sweet  potatoes. 
Samples  of  1  rish  potatoes. 
Samples  of  watermelons. 
Samples  of  mnskmelons. 
Samples  of  egg-plant. 

Samples  of  I  urnips. 

Samples  of  beets. 

Samples  of  carrots. 

Sample-,  of  rtabba 
Samples  ol  tomatoes. 

C.  G.  Bidden  : 

Samples  of  summer  squash  9. 

11 
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C.  G.  Hidden: 

One  bale  of  hops. 
Samples  of  sweet  potatoes. 

P.  Nolan,  Sacramento  River  : 
Exhibit  of  onions. 
Exhibit  of  sweet  potatoes. 

A.  Palm,  Sacramento: 
One  squash. 

Joseph  Kile,  Woodbridge,  San  Joaquin  County: 
Samples  and  bale  of  tobacco. 

George  Cone,  Sacramento: 
Two  squashes. 
Samples  of  beets. 
Samples  of  corn. 

M.  Sprague,  Sacramento  : 
Sample  of  squashes. 

Thomas  Edwards,  Sacramento  : 
Samples  of  pumpkins. 
Samples  of  squashes. 
Samples  of  carrots. 
Samples  of  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco. 

E.  Pierce,  Sacramento  : 
Samples  of  corn. 

11.  Gabriel,  San  Jos£  : 

Sample  of  manufactured  tobacco. 

Thomas  Milgate,  Sacramento: 

Twelve  varieties  of  squashes. 
Eive  varieties  of  beets. 
Two  varieties  of  tomatoes. 
One  variety  of  carrots. 
Twenty-four  varieties  of  corn. 
One  bushel  of  beans. 

J.  S.  Curtis,  Yolo  : 

One  lot  of  peanuts. 
Sample  of  tobacco. 

D.  McGowen,  Yolo  : 

Sample  of  peanuts. 
Sample  of  cabbages. 
Sample  of  tomatoes. 

T.  Woodward,  Sacramento: 
Sample  of  tobacco. 

Mark  Hopkins,  Sacramento: 


it   JLwmv  inn,   ki;u  i  a  iiii-n  iv  : 

Sample  of  blood  beets. 


Jesse  Morrill  : 

Samples  of  tobacco. 
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G.  G.  Morgan,  Sacramento  : 
Sample  of  beets. 
Sample  of  squashes. 

Isaac  Bird,  San  .Tost'  : 
Samples  of  potatoes. 

Samples  of  tobacco. 

Charles  Heinrich,  Sacramento: 
Sample  of  Bohemian  hops. 

S.  Stata.  Sacramento: 
One  bale  of  hops. 

John  Adamson.  Solano: 
Sample  of  wheat. 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom  : 

Sample  of  raisins. 

Miss  M.  K.  Crocker.  Sacramento: 
Five  jars  of  jelly. 
An  assortment  of  dried  fruits  and  preserves. 

Mrs.  N.  L.  Drew,  Sacramento: 
One  dozen  of  can  fruits. 
Two  jars  of  pickles. 
Samples  of  catsup  and  brandy  fruits. 

Hiss  M.  E.  Drew,  Sacramento: 
One  drum  of  figs. 

A.  Bergeman.  Sacramento: 
Two  bottles  of  pickles. 

Dr.  John  Strcntzel,  Martinez: 
Five  varieties  of  raisins. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Swectzer,  Sacramento: 
Sample  of  dried  figs. 

Mrs.  J.  II.  Hoag,  Sacramento: 
Five  drums  of  figs. 

Mrs   I.  N.  Hoag,  Yolo  County: 
One  sample  of  dried  figs. 
One  sample  of  jelly. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  Sacramento; 

Nine  varieties  of  dried  fruits. 
Five  varieties  of  pickles. 


WINE  DEPABTMENT. 

In  no  other  department  of  the  exhibition  was  there  so  much  competi- 
tion, or  a  more  deep  and  friendly  rivalry,  than  was  manifested  between 
the  varioDfl  competing  wine  growers. 
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There  were  twelve  exhibitors  of  wine  and  brandy,  whose  schedules 
covered  a  list  of  seventy-six-  competing  kinds,  which  were  the  product 
of  a  great  number  of  localities  widely  separated  by  distance,  ami  equally 
distinct  in  the  character  of  the  soil  on  which  it  was  produced,  as  well 
as  in  phenomena  of  climate,  altitude  above  the  sea  level,  and  exposure 
of  the  location  where  the  grapes  grew  from  which  the  wines  were  made. 

These  wines  also  were  the  product  of  many  different  varieties  of 
grapes,  and  some  of  them  of  kinds  heretofore  recognized  as  only  tit  for 
the  dessert,  hut  now  for  the  first  time  appearing  for  public  favor  in  the 
form  of  wine. 

It  was  exccedinglj'  unfortunate  that  the  Committee  of  Judges  were 
unable  to  meet  at  sin  earlier  day  of  the  Fair,  because,  in  the  short  time 
allowed  them  for  their  examinations  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  for 
them  to  make  such  critical  tests  as  were  required,  so  that  they  could 
make  such  awards  as  would  do  justice  to  themselves  as  Judges,  and  to 
the  exhibitors  in  competition  lor  the  prizes  of  merit  offered  by  the 
society. 

It  is  due  to  the  exhibitors,  as  well  as  the  committee  and  the  public  at 
large,  to  state  that  the  examination  of  the  seventy-six  samples  of  wines 
only  occupied  the  brief  period  of  about  two  hours — a  space  of  time  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  even  allow  of  the  proper  classification  of  the  large 
number  of  kinds  of  Avine  lor  examination,  to  say  nothing  of  any  at- 
tempt at  distinguishing,  with  nicety,  the  slight  shades  of  difference 
between  those  of  the  same  age  and  class. 

No  wine  connoisseur,  however  experienced,  can,  at  any  one  sitting, 
which  shall  occupy  only  a  few  hours,  properly  sample  and  pass  a  correct 
judgment  upon  more  than  a  very  few  kinds  of  wine  during  that  sitting, 
because  wines  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  palate  becomes  vitiated  to 
such  an  extent  by  the  aroma  of  some  and  the  excess  of  tannic  acid  con- 
tained in  others,  that  the  individual,  after  tasting  a  few  kinds,  is  utterly 
unable  to  distinguish  between  sorts  where  there  are  only  slight  differ- 
ences; and  these  trivial  differences  are  really  the  valuable  properties 
which  go  to  nvike  up  the  character  and  value  of  the  wine.  Hence  it  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  elaborate  and  critical  examination  of 
the  wines  on  exhibition  could  not  have  been  had  at  the  State  Fair,  not 
more  so  because  a  different  result  might  have  attended  the  awards  of 
the  committee  than  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interest  in- 
volved. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  state,  that  among  exhibitors  of  wines  was 
a  rirm  having  not  less  than  a  half  a  million  of  dollars  invested  in  the 
wine  business,  while  another  exhibitor  was  the  representative  of  a 
society  which  already  cultivates  four  hundred  acres  in  vines,  an. I  eon- 
templates  planting  out  six  thousand  acres  within  the  next  decade  of 
years. 

Even  had  the  committee  taken  sufficient  time  to  have  made  their 
examinations  with  proper  deliberation,  they  could  have  only  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  although  they  Bhould  award  the  prize  to  a  wine  of 

a  Certain  locality,  it  would  be  mi  conclusive  te8t  of  merit,  as  the  com- 
peting wines  raised  on  certain  other  localities  were  an  entirely  di  ferent 
kind,  because  of  locality  where  produced.     Wines  raised  in  So ua  may 

be  properly  put  in  competition  with  other  wines  grown  in  the  same 
locality;  but  with  such  distinct  dill'ereii  ea  in  soil  and  climate  as  are 
found  between  Sonoma.  Los  AngeleS,  and  I'd  Dorado  County,  il  becomes 
an  absurdity  to  place  the  wines   of  one   of  these    districts  with    tho-c   of 

the  other  for  comparative  competition.     A  white  wine  of  Sonoma  is  aa 
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entirely  distinct  kind  of  wine  from  a  white  wine  of  Los  Angeles;  and 
neither  will  for  a  moment  be  taken,  by  a  competent  judge,  for  a  white 
wine  grown  in  Coloma. 

Tbese  facts  show  that  the  premium  schedule  should  call  for  a  more 
specific  classification,  particularly  of  white  wines,  and  these  should  be 
made  the  standard  for  excellence,  because  such  wines  are  less  affected  by 
extraneous  matter  than  red  wines,  and  in  the  offers  of  premiums  the 
competition  should  be  stated  to  bo  between  wines  grown  in  districts 
having  a  similarity  of  climate.  This  might  he  done  by  dividing  the 
State  into  three  general  departments:  first — Los  Angeles  and  vicinity) 
second — all  the  wine  growing  counties  west  of  the  San  Joaquin  River 
and  south  of  Yolo  County;  third — all  the  section  east  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  Rivers  and  north  of  Yolo  County,  including  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierra  range. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  wines  which  were  put  in  competition  as 
wines  (our  years  old  and  over,  that  those  which  were  the  oldest  took 
the  premiums.  This  is  an  encouraging  circumstance  to  induce  our  vint- 
ners to  keep  their  wines,  so  that  they  shall  command  a  greater  value 
by  reason  of  improvement  by  age. 

A  small  appropriation  from  the  Legislature,  so  that  a  competent 
chemist  could  be  employed  to  analyze  the  soils  and  wines  of  our  young 
vineyards,  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  this  growing  and  already 
important  branch  of  productive  industry.  It  would  also  enable  the 
detect  ion  of  any  attempt  at  adulteration  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous 
dealers,  and  be  the  means  of  keeping  up  the  reputation  of  California 
wines  as  being  solely  the  product  of  the  vine. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  connected  with  wine  culture  was 
scarcely  touched  upon  by  the  committee,  for  the  reason,  as  before 
stated,  that  they  were  pressed  for  time,  and  this  subject  is  the  first 
every  vintner  should  thoroughly  canvass,  before  embarking  in  the  busi- 
ness— it  is  as  to  which  are  the  best  kinds  of  grapes  for  wine. 

The  Spanish  .Mi-sion  grape,  which  has  already  borne  the  test  of  eighty 
years  of  culture  in  the  Slate  without  one  recorded  season  of  failure,  still 
maintains  its  prominence,  both  as  a  dessert  and  wine  grape.  Indeed,  by 
reason  of  its  richness  in  grape  sugar,  the  abundance  of  its  juice,  the 
evenness  of  its  time  of  ripening,  and  the  ample,  broad,  thick  foliage, 
which  enables  it  to  withstand  our  dry,  hot  days,  and  during  the  succeed- 
ing cool  nights  absorb  from  the  atmosphere  an  ample  supply  of  moisture 
to  U-vd  its  prodigious  loads  of  fruit,  places  this  variety  almost  without  a 
peer  for  extensive  vineyard  cultivation.  Experiments,  however,  with 
many  European  sorts,  indicate  that  varieties  may  be  obtained  which 
will  supersede  the  Mission  grape,  by  reason  of  their  possessing  a  higher 
aroma,  which  shall  i^ive  to  wines  made  from  them  that  great  desidera- 
tum. •■  boquet." 

Among  the  foreign  sorts,  which  already  give  evidence  of  great 
promise,  ie  the  black  Burgundy  wine  grape  of  France.  Samples  of 
wine  made  from  this  grape,  grown  in  a  Dumber  of  distinct  localities, 
were  pronounced  exceedingly  rich,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
but  that  California  will  produce  the  celebrated  Burgundy  wines,  of  an 
Hence  far  superior  to  those  grown  in  its  native  district  in  France. 
Indeed,  for  young  wines,  the  samples  of  Burgundy  were  remarkable  for 
their  color,  body,  and  delicacy  of  flavor. 

Among  the  wines  on  exhibition,  were  also  found  the  famous  Catawba 
of  America.  It  ma)-  Beem  superfluous  to  speak  in  commendation  of  the 
Catawba  grape,  as  a  wine  grape,  but  when  its  wine  has  already  obtained 
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a  world  wido  reputation,  and  tbis  reputation  may  justly  be  increased, 
rather  than  lessened,  by  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  this  grape  in 
our  favorable  climate,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
our  vintners  to  inquire  as  to  the  policy  of  making  it  a  leading  feature  in 
California  vine  culture. 

A  few  reasons  in  favor  of  planting  the  Catawba  grape  for  wine  pur- 
poses may  be  briefly  stated  :  Catawba  wine  has  already  obtained  a  last- 
ing popularity.  This  grape  will  grow  at  a  higher  altitude  in  our  moun- 
tains, and  not  surfer  by  frost,  than  any  other  wine  grape.  It  also  will 
flourish  within  the  sweep  of  the  cold  ocean  winds  and  fogs,  unaffected 
by  mildew.  Finally,  no  other  grape  possesses  so  many  elements  for  a 
wine  of  commerce,  because  its  individuality  of  flavor  is  rather  increased 
by  age  than  lessened.  It  will  also  be  an  invaluable  kind  to  mix  with  the 
Mission  grape,  to  give  the  wines  of  the  latter  what  they  are  most  defi- 
cient in — boqnet  and  flavor.  A  significant  incident  took  place  during 
the  examination  of  two  competing  samples  of  Catawba  wine  by  the 
committee,  which  was  illustrative  in  a  marked  degree  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted the  real  merits  of  Catawba  wine.  The  samples  were  of  the  same 
age,  and  one  of  them  when  poured  out  into  a  glass  was  very  clear,  nearly 
white,  and  had  evidently  been  well  handled.  Its  competitor  was  of  a 
clingy,  cloudy  hue,  but  it  possessed  in  a  far  greater  degree  the  strong 
flavor  of  the  Catawba  grape.  To  the  latter  was  awarded  the  preference 
by  the  committee,  solely  on  the  ground  that  it  tasted  more  like  the  Ca- 
tawba grape.  Indeed,  this  sample  of  highly  flavored  Catawba  Mine 
excited  more  commendation  than  any  other  variety  of  wine  on  exhibi- 
tion. 

Objections  are  made  to  this  grape  because  it  is  not  as  prolific  a  bearer 
as  the  Mission  grape;  but  when  it  becomes  known  that  t lie  Catawba 
never  fails  to  produce  a  crop  in  all  situations  and  seasons,  and  besides, 
when  wines  shall  have  become  cheap,  it  will  then  be  an  object  to  grow 
such  kinds  as  will  make  a  high  priced  wine,  for  the  deficit  in  quantity 
will  be  more  than  compensated  by  quality,  and  the  lessened  cost  of  labor 
in  handling,  cooperage,  and  storage. 

At  the  outset  of  planting  a  vineyard,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  plant  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  grapes,  as  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  plants  will  in  any  event  be  trifling,  while,  the  after  value  of  a  vine- 
yard when  in  full  bearing  will  be  double  or  quadruple,  if  not  more. 

ENTRIES   OP    WINE    AND    ERANDY. 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom,  Sacramento  County: 

Pied  wine  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  eighteen   hundred 

and  sixty-two,  from  the  Mission  grape. 
White  wine  of  eighteen    hundred    and    sixty-two,  from   the  whito 
Malaga  grape. 
This  is  a  mountain  vineyard,  low  down  among  the  foothills. 

J.  T.  Godfrey,  San  Francisco: 

Eight  kinds  of  white  and  rod  wines,  mostly  the  product  of  Sonoma 
Y.dlcy,  of  several  vinl 

C.  Weil,  Sacramento  : 

White  ami  red  wines. 

A  sample  of  brandy,  grown  bj   C.  P.  Scholl,  Ana!  Angeles 

County. 
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Kohler  &  Frohling.  San  Francisco: 

A  large  number  of  varieties  and  vintages  of  white  and  red  wines 

and  brandy,  grown  at  Los  Angeles. 
A  fine  sample  of  Peach  brandy. 

George  II.  Butler.  tSonoma: 

White  and  red  wines  of  the  vintage  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two. 

J.  M.  McClellan.  Sacramento: 
Three  varieties  of  wines. 

A.  Gaffnescb,  Sacramento: 

il  Must,"  of  the  growth  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 

Charles  Heinrich,  Sacramento: 

Three  samples  of  white  and  red  wines. 

Martin  Alhbff,  Coloma,  El  Dorado  County: 

White  still  wine  of  the  vintages  of  eighteen   hundred  and  sixty, 
eighteen    hundred    and    sixty-one,  and    eighteen    hundred    and 
sixty-two. 
Red  wines  of  various  vintages. 

Samples  of  Catawba,  Isabella,  and  Burgundy  wines. 
Samples  of  grape,  peach,  and  apple  brandy. 

The  Buena  Vista  Vinticultural  Association,  Sonoma: 

White  wine  of  the  vintage  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty,  and  eighteen   hundred  and  sixty-one. 

Bed  wines  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  and  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two. 

Three  kinds  of  brandy. 

Samples  of  sparkling  champagne. 

J.  Strentzel,  Martinez,  Contra  Costa  County: 

Seven  varieties  of  wine  made  from  foreign  grapes,  among  which 
were  wines  from  the  black  Hamburg  and  Chasselas  grapes* 

Samuel  Rich,  Sacramento  County: 

Samples  of  red  wine  of  the  vintages  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two. 


FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

In  this  department  of  the  exhibition  there  was  a  falling  off,  compared 
with  the  entries  of  several  previous  Fairs.  This  was  owing,  in  <j;reat 
part,  to  the  late  period  of  the  season  at  which  the  Fair  was  held,  and 
from  the  fact  that  fruits  generally  ripened  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  in 
ordinary  seasons.  The  general  character  of  the  fruit  display  was  re- 
markably fine,  and  gave  evidence  that  this  branch  of  profitable  and  fas- 
cinating horticulture  is  receiving  marked  attention  in  all  parts  of  tho 
State. 

It  has  so  lon£  been  the  custom  to  publish  individual  instances  of  enor- 
mous specimens  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  quinces,  and  grapes,  that  to 
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continue  the  habit  would  be  to  merely  recapitulate  what  already  appears, 
as  though  hut  a  copy  of  the  stereotyped  reeord  of  many  previous  years' 
exhibitions.  The  greater  attention,  however,  to  varieties  which  are 
valuable,  more  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  merits  than  because  of  size 
or  showy  appearance,  is  a  favorable  indication  of  improvement  in  this 
department. 

The  present  season  has  been  one  of  extraordinary  productiveness  in 
every  branch  of  pomology.  Indeed,  the  market  for  green  fruits  has  been 
so  abundantly  supplied  that  no  people  in  the  world  have  had  such  lus- 
cious fruits,  and  at  so  little  cost.  This  excess  of  supply  over  demand  has 
set  a  great  number  of  orchardists  to  work  in  drying  their  surplus  fruits, 
and  this  has  been  carried  on  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to  render  the  profit- 
able importation  of  dried  fruits  to  this  coast  a  matter  of  hazard  for  the 
future.  The  rich  saccharine  qualities  contained  i-n  our  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  and  plums,  with  the  certainty  of  abundant  annual  crops, 
should  lead  our  farmers  to  go  largely  into  the  planting  of  orchards,  for 
the  solo  purpose  of  drying  the  fruit  for  export.  Nevada  Territory,  with 
its  giant  strides  in  population  and  development  of  mineral  wealth,  as 
well  as  the  various  countries  along  the  Pacific  coast,  already  afford  a  vast 
market  for  the  surplus  products  of  California,  and  none  are  sought  for 
with  greater  avidity  than  our  preserved  and  dried  fruits.  Among  the 
features  of  this  year's  exhibition  there  were  two  articles  which  rendered 
it  remarkable,  if  there  had  been  nothing  more.  These  were  dried  prunes 
and  raisins.  The  prune  and  raisin  of  commerce  have  long  sinee  been 
considered  a  necessity  of  civilized  life,  and  the  ease  with  which  both  of 
these  are  raised  and  cured  in  this  climate  foreshadows  that  in  no  long 
time  they  will  take  theirplace  among  our  list  of  extensive  exports.  The 
samples  of  dried  prunes  on  exhibition  were  of  the  German  variety,  and 
were  cured  by  simply  being  spread  on  tables  and  exposed  a  few  days  to 
the  sun.  Even  in  this  way  they  retained  the  rich  bloom  of  the  green 
plum,  and  the  dried  pulp  was  soft,  and  plastic,  and  rich  in  that  sharp  acid- 
ity which  constitutes  the  great  value  of  this  fruit  for  culinary  purposes. 
It  would  be  at  but  a  trifling  cost,  and  cause  a  delay  only  of  a  couple  of 
years,  for  our  orchardists  to  turn  their  many  nearly  valueless  plum  trees 
into  prunes,  by  budding  and  grafting,  so  that,  instead  of  witnessing  tons 
of  rotting  fruit  on  the  ground,  which  is  worthless  because  the  kinds  are 
not  valuable  for  drying,  they  could  make  the  annual  sale  of  their  prune' 
crops  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  their  orchard  receipts. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  at  our  annual  Fairs  much  inquiry  lor  a  grape 
which  was  every  way  suitable  to  make  raisins  ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  dried  grapes  have  been  exhibited  for  which  a  claim  has  been 
set  up  to  have  accorded  to  them  the  name  of  raisins.  Any  grape  can  bo 
dried  so  as  to  give  it  the  character,  in  outward  appearance,  of  the  raisin 
of  commerce;  but  it  is  not  every  grape  that  will  cure  so  as  to  be  even 
an  approach  to  the  Malaga  raisin.  The  only  grape  which  has  as  yet 
been  dried  in  this  State  so  as  to  become  a  raisin  at  all  resembling  the 
Malaga  raisin,  is  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  This  grape,  after 
being  dried,  has  the  same  color  ami  soft  pulpy  body  and  rich  aromatic 
flavor  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the  raisins  of  .Malaga.  It  is 
true,  that  any  kind  of  grape,  when  dried,  will  be  valuable  for  cooking 
purposes;  hut  soft  fleshed  grapes  shrivel  away  to  sueh  an  extent  that 
when  properly  cured  there  IS  little  left  of  them  but  skin  and  bones.  On 
Boft-fleshed  grapes  from  one  third  to  three  quarters  of  their  weight 
shrinks  away  under  the  process  of  curing,  while  of  hard-fleshed  kinds 
the  loss  of  weight  is  only  from  one  third  to  one  half. 
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In  planting  future  vineyards,  two  objects  should  be  kept  in  the  fore- 
ground :  the  production  of  wine,  and  raisins.  The  mere  supplying  of  our 
present  or  prospective  population  with  dessert  gi*apcs  is  insignificant, 
when  compared  with  our  already  enormous  capacity  to  supply;  hence 
the  making  of  wine  and  raisins  for  commerce  are  the  only  avenues 
through  which  to  hud  markets  for  the  products  of  our  rapidly  increasing 
vineyards. 

ENTRIES    OF   AITLES,    PEARS,    PEACHES,    AND    QUINCES. 

G.  II.  Tillev.  Sacramento: 

Thirty-nine  varieties  of  apples. 
Three  varieties  of  pears. 

G.  Hock  : 

One  variety  of  apples. 

One  variety  of  quinces. 

» 
A.  Palm,  Yolo  Count}-: 

Three  varieties  of  apples. 

George  Courtwright,  Rock  Springs  : 
One  variety  of  apples. 

II.  Davis.  Dutch  Flat,  Placer  County  : 

Thirty-eight  varieties  of  apples. 
Eight  varieties  of  pears. 
Seventeen  varieties  of  peaches. 
One  variety  of  quinces. 
One  variety  of  plums. 
Eight  varieties  of  grapes. 

C.  W.  Reed,  Yolo  : 

Fourteen  varieties  of  apples. 
Eighteen  varieties  of  pears. 
One  variety  of  quinces. 

George  E.  Coggshall : 

Twenty-seven  varieties  of  apples. 

Four  varieties  of  pears.  >. 

One  variety  of  quinces. 

A.  S.  Greenlaw  : 

Fifty-four  varieties  of  apples. 
Ten  varieties  of  pears. 
Two  varieties  of  quinces. 

Sanderson  &  Bro.,  San  Jose: 

A  large  number  of  varieties  of  apples  and  pears 

Martin  Knox,  Tuba  County: 
Six  varieties  of  apples. 

A.  Runyon,  Sacramento  River: 

Twenty-six  varieties  of  apples. 
Two  varieties  of  quinces. 

12 
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J.  M.  B.  Wetherwax,  El  Dorado  County: 
Thirty-two  varieties  of  apples. 

Sixteen  varieties  of  pears. 

C.  V.  Tallmadge,  Sacramento  : 
One  variety  of  apples. 

J.  E.  Peasley,  San  Joaquin  County  : 
Nine  varieties  of  apples. 

C.  Wcisel,  Sacramento: 
One  variety  of  apples. 
One  variety  of  pears. 

J.  R.  Nickcrson,  Placer  County  : 

One  hundred  and  sixty-two  varieties  of  apples. 

Sixty-eight  varieties  of  pears. 

Seven  varieties  of  quinces. 

Thirteen  varieties  of  peaches. 

Six  varieties  of  plums. 

Fifty-four  varieties  of  grapes. 

B.  Cahoon,  Sacramento  : 

One  variety  of  pears. 

C.  G.  Hidden,  Sacramento: 

Two  varieties  of  pears. 

R.  R.  Wick,  Sacramento  : 

Two  varieties  of  quinces. 

TV".  C.  Felch,  Sacramento: 

One  basket  of  peaches,  raised  by  Ingoldsby,  Coloma. 

Mrs.  J.  Wise,  Sacramento: 
One  variety  of  quinces. 

B.  N.  Bugbey,  Folsom  : 
One  variety  of  grapes. 

Samuel  Rich,  Sacramento: 

Thirty-four  varieties  of  grapes. 

A.  Ciaffncsch.  Sacramento: 

Fifty-eight  varieties  of  foreign  grapes. 

Mark  Hopkins,  Sacramento: 
Four  varieties  of  grapes. 


FIBRE   DEPARTMENT. 

BILK. 

About  fifteen  years  have   \  Dews  went  out  from  tho 

Golden  Gate  at  San  Francisco  that  the  arid  Sierra  ranee  of  mountains 
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contained  inexhaustible  gold  bearing  placers.  Thus  was  there  about  to 
be  furnished  to  the  necessities  of  commerce  additional  supplies  of  bul- 
lion to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  an  extending  civilization,  which 
was  producing,  everywhere  its  influence  went,  an  eager  desire  for  luxu- 
rious life.  In  a  few  brief  years,  gold,  which  was  a  paucity,  became  a 
plethora  in  the  marts  of 'Change.  This  gave  opportunity  tor  the  indul- 
gence of  extravagant  personal  expenditure,  and  its  first  effects  were 
observed  by  a  growing  scarcity  of  that  most  costly  and  beautiful  fabric 
of  clothing,  silk. 

Indeed,  the  demand  for  this  fibre  has  been  so  greatly  in  excess  of  its 
production,  that  there  has  become  almost  an  exhaustion  of  the  stocks  in 
all  silk  growing  and  manufacturing  countries.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
during  tins  period  of  increased  demand,  there  should  have  appeared 
climatic  obstacles  to  its  increased  production.  Indeed,  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances have  operated  to  bring  about  a  scarcity  of  silk  in  lessened 
production,  nearly  as  much  as  increased  demand  has  tended  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  stocks  on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  period 
spoken  of. 

-Meteorological  observations  indicate  that  the  seasons  in  the  south  of 
Europe  have  been  growing  colder  and  moister  during  many  years  past. 
These  are  the  unfavorable  circumstances  which  have  attended  silk  cul- 
ture in  Europe,  It  is  an  absolute  requirement  to  the  health  of  the  silk 
worm,  that  it  should  have  a  dry,  warm  climate,  free  from  explosive 
electr  city.  A  .-ingle  shock  of  a  heavy  discharge  of  electricity  often 
kills  the  entire  crop  of  worms  in  the  cocooneries  of  France  and  Italy. 
Again,  a  protracted  rain  storm  so  saturates  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry,  on 
winch  the  worms  are  to  be  fed,  that  a  species  of  cholera  becomes  en- 
demic among  them,  in  consequence  of  the  poisoned  viscid  secretions, 
engendered  by  the  humid,  sunless  atmosphere.  These  phenomena  of 
climate,  when  prevailing  to  an  excessive  degree,  render  what  worms 
survive  their  unfavorable  influences  sickly,  and  unable  to  spin  only  an 
inferior  article  of  silk.  Nature  has  her  law  of  reclamation  and  compen- 
sation, unerringly  enforced  by  the  Great  Architect.  Hence,  when  the 
nutritious  alluvium,  with  its  bosom  garlanded  with  fragrant  flowers,  is 
torn  from  the  mountain  slope  by  the  plunging  torrent,  it  is  given  lodg- 
ment on  the  delta,  to  again  unfold  the  1113- .-tic  herbarium.  Thus,  when 
there  is  felt  to  be  a  declining  production  of  silk  in  Europe,  owing  to 
causes  beyond  human  control,  it  is  discovered  that  there  is  a  new  land, 
toward  the  setting  sun,  possessing  every  requisite  to  make  it  a  great  silk 
producing  country.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  new  Eden  is  our 
highly  favored  and  beloved  California. 

Without  entering  into  an  elaborate  discussion  as  to  reasons  why  silk 
culture  may  be  made  a  successful  undertaking  by  our  people,  a  remark 
will  -  ,  '.I  that  every  farmer  or  gardener  ought   to  plant  extensive 

fields  of  the  mulberry,  so  that  in  a  little  time  silk  culture  ma}'  be  made 
a  large  business.  The  mulberry  tree  is  easy  of  propagation,  growing 
from  cuttings;  it  makes  a  good  hedge  fence  ;  it  is  free  of  vermin  ;  its 
fruit  is  relished  by  the  birds.  This  fatter  will  save  the  destruction  of 
the  choice  fruits  of  the  orchard  and  vineyard.  A  farm  surrounded  and 
subdivided  with  hedges  and  avenues  of  the  mulberry  tree  will  in  a  few 
years  be  very  valuable,  solely  for  the  foliage  of  the  trees  to  sell  to  silk 
growers. 

As  there  is  neither  explosive  electricity  nor  rain  in  California  from 
May  to  October,  it  is  seen  that  climatic  conditions  arc  entirely  in  favor  of 
this  as  a  .-ilk  growing  country. 
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L.  Provost,  San  Jose"  : 

Two  bouquets  of  cocoons. 
Two  wreaths  of  cocoons. 


COTTON. 


'■  Cotton  is  King" — a  political  axiom  not  found  to  stand  the  inexora- 
ble logic  of  war.  Within  the  past  two  years,  attempts  have  been  made 
in  various  parts  of  the  earth  to  cultivate  this  valuable  fibrous  plant,  and 
with  what  measure  of  success  remains  yet  to  be  learned.  Cotton,  as  a 
fibre  for  human  clothing,  was  grown  ages  before  the  era  of  written  his- 
tory, so  that  its  extraordinary  claim  as  an  arbiter  of  commerce  may  not 
be  of  modern  assumption.  This  much,  however,  is  known,  that  it  had 
no  commanding  importance  until  after  the  invention  of  the  "gin"  to 
separate  the  seed  from  the  fibre.  Possessing  a  well  disciplined  and 
abundant  compulsory  labor,  with  a  climate  and  soil  covering  every 
requisite,  the  Gulf  Atlantic  States  soon  became  the  great  cotton  growers 
of  the  world.  This  pre-eminence  was  maintained  against  powerful 
efforts  in  India,  aided  by  the  British  Empire,  which  could  detail  to  this 
enterprise  hordes  of  laborers,  quite  as  much  subject  to  the  involuntary 
condition  as  was  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States.  With  quite  as 
rich  a  soil,  India  yet  lacked  the  favoring  reasons  which  follow  with 
periodical  certainty  in  America.  Cotton  growing  may  assume  some 
importance  in  countries  where  the  climate  assimilates  to  that  of  the 
Southern  States,  but  such  importance  will  be  limited  to  the  removal  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  temporarily  convulsed  the  industry  of  those 
States.  Willi  the  return  of  stable  government  will  return  eocial  order, 
and  all  classes  being  brought  to  the  common  level  of  necessity,  will  be 
ohliged  to  work.  This  will  add  vastly  to  the  physical  labor  power  of 
the  Cotton  Slates,  as  there  will  be  no  longer  any  requirement  that  one 
half  of  the  community  should  be  employed  in  compelling  the  other  half 
to  labor. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  inducements  to  cotton  culture  in  California 
are  of  a  temporary  rather  than  permanent  character,  and  will  be  with- 
drawn entirely  with  the  resumption  of  the  industrial  pursuits  in  the 
disturbed  districts  of  the  cotton  growing  States.  Neither  is  California 
more  favorably  situated  by  reason  of  climate  than  by  lack  of  labor  facil- 
ities for  the  growing  of  this  fibre.  Cotton  requires  a  warm  moist  cli- 
mate for  its  most  successful  production,  and  on  the  phenomena  of  hu- 
midity the  growing  and  ripening  season  in  our  State  is  the  very  reverse 
of  that  of  the  cotton  States. 

These  suggestions  are  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
experiments  in  cotton  culture  in  our  State,  but  that  important  facts  con- 
nected with  it  may  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  too  sanguine  in  an  en- 
terprise which  on  first  sight  gives  promise  of  splendid  results. 

ENTRIES    OF   COTTON. 

Jackson  &  Johnson,  Sacramento  County  : 
Samples  of  a  held  of  twenty-five  acres. 

J.  Clark-,  Sacramento : 

Sample  grown  on  dry  sandy  soil. 
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WOOL. 

In  the  earl}"  days  of  the  California  Mission  "regime,"  sheep  hus- 
bandry \va>  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent  by  those  most  astute  and 
enterprising  pioneers  of  civilization,  the  ••  .Mission  Fathers."  Afterwards 
plundered,  trampled  upon,  and  discouraged  by  Mexican  misrule,  the 
Mission,  establishments,  with  their  countless  herds  of  sheep,  had  gone 
into  ruins  and  nearly  disappeared  from  the  ranges  at  the  advent  of  An- 
glo-American enterprise.  Appreciating  the  examples  of  success  found 
in  the  history  of  the  early  settlers,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  just 
and  fostering  government,  sheep  husbandry:  is  again  assuming  vast  im- 
portance in  California.  With  unlimited  pasturage,  and  a  climate  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  health  of  this  animal,  especially  when  congregated 
in  large  bands,  the  crossing  of  breeds  continues  with  unexampled  rapid- 
ity, and  it  may  be  said  truthfully  that  at  this  early  day  our  State  can 
boast  of  larger  herds  of  pure  merinos,  belonging  to  a  single  proprietor, 
than  any  other  country,  not  even  excepting  their  nativity,  Spain. 

Few  obstacles  are  encountered  in  sheep  growing  in  this  State,  and 
most  of  these  are  susceptible  of  simple  remedy.  Among  these  difficul- 
ties, it  is  stated,  is  an  unevenness  in  the  fibre,  on  account  of  the  check- 
ing of  its  growth  just  before  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  rainy  sea- 
eon,  when  feed  is  short.  This  can  and  is  being  remedied  by  attentive 
growers,  who  cut  and  stack  ha)-  to  be  fed  out  during  the  season  of 
famine.  This  keeps  the  flocks  in  good  condition,  so  that  the  staple  has 
an  even  unchecked  growth. 

ENTRY   OF    WOOL. 

J.  B.  Iloyt,  Solano  County: 

Three  fleeces  of  Spanish   Merino  from  eleven  months  lambs,  weigh- 
ing, in  the  aggregate,  thirty-six  and  a  half  pounds. 


IMPLEMENT  AND  MACHINEBY  DEPAKTMENT. 

E.  Hughs,  Santa  Clara  County: 
Safety  blasting  apparatus. 
Eyeless  mining  pick. 

Thomas  Varney.  San  Francisco  : 
Amalgamating  pans. 

Julius  Cameron,  Sacramento: 
Model  of  amalgamating  pan. 

R.   K  .  Wick,  Sacramento  : 
Mining  picks. 

C.  II.  Harrison,  San  Francisco: 

Eccentric  steam  force  and  lifting  pump. 

I\  B,  Laud».  San  Francisco  : 

Sheep  shearer. 
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Baker  &  Hamilton,  Sacramento  : 
Header. 
Barley  mill. 

Agricultural  implements. 

J.  M.  Horner,  San  Francisco  : 

Washing  machine  -'Economy." 

B.  F.  Connelly,  Sacramento  : 

Hansbrow's  Challenge  Force  Pump. 

S.  E.  Phelps,  San  Francisco: 
Clothes  wringer. 

E.  K.  Wick,  Sacramento  : 
Blacksmith  work. 

B.  Collins,  San  Leandro: 

Washing  machine  "Little  Giant." 

John  Penn,  Sacramento: 
Wine  press. 

J.  L.  Morrill.  Sacramento  : 
Force  and  lifting  pump. 

J.  P.  Card.  San  Francisco  : 
Tire  upsetter. 

J.  Dickerson,  Sacramento: 
Model  of  windmill. 

W.  B.  Ready  &  Bro. : 

Two  gang  ploughs. 

W.  M.  Jackson,  Woodland: 
Windmill. 

George  Kelton,  Mokelumnc: 
Harrow. 

Cronkite  &  Beebe,  Sacramento: 
Four  ploughs.  • 

Gang  plough. 
Cultivator. 

S.  Stevens,  Sacramento: 
Model  hay  press. 

F.  Zecli.  San  Francisco  : 
Piano  forte. 

George  Pfaff,  San  Francisco: 
Flutes  and  Piccolo. 

Jacob  Zech,  San  Francisco  : 

( me  grand  action  piano  forte. 
( >ne  piano  forte. 

Warren   Holt.  San   Francisco: 
School  desks. 
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Goodwin  &  Co.,  Sacramento  : 
One  Bofa. 
One  easy  chair. 
One  lady's  chair. 
Four  ladies'  chairs. 
One  lounge  chair. 
Two  spring  beds. 

II.  M.  Bernard,  Sacramento  : 
Family  carriage. 
Roekaway. 
Top  baggy. 
Freight  wagon. 

Rippon  &  Hill,  Sacramento: 
Carriage  wheels. 

George  P.  Kimball,  San  Francisco  : 
Model  truck. 
Patent  wheels. 

George  Schacfer,  Sacramento: 

Wine  cask,  one  thousand  gallons 

R.  Ireland,  Sacramento: 
Brooms. 

E.  Moulthorp,  Sacramento: 
Ross'  patent  churn. 

E.  T.  Groves,  San  Francisco  : 
Wire  work. 
Bird  cages. 

A.  8.  Halladie,  San  Francisco: 
Wire  rope. 

0 

J.  S.  Harbison,  Sacramento  : 

Bee  hive. 

If.  Tubbs,  San  Francisco: 
Rope. 

Lord,  Hoi  brook  &  Co..  Sacramento: 
Copper  ware. 

Kelly,  Mott  &  Co.,  Sacramento  : 
Tin  work. 

Lainoit  A  Co.,  Sacramento: 
Hats  and  caps. 

Nash  A:  Fogg,  Stockton: 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Hiram  Cook-,  Sacramento: 
•  Two  ladies'  saddles. 

Two  gentlemen's  Baddies. 

Parker  &  Perry,  Sacramento: 
Harness. 
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F.  Eabel,  Sacramento: 
Exhibit  of  leather. 

C.  F.  Cook,  San  Francisco: 

Ten  boxes  assorted  soap,  from  "  Eureka  Soap  Company." 

P.  Franklin,  Sacramento: 
One  ease  cigars. 

Gruhler  &  Co.,  Sacramento  : 
Lager  beer. 


FANCY  GOOES  DEPARTMENT. 

D.  Norcross,  San  Francisco  : 

Two  scarlet  velvet  P.  Gr.  aprons. 

Two  satin  velvet  I.  O.  of  O.  F.  aprons. 

Three  square  and  compass  aprons,  Masonic. 

Two  full  chart  aprons.  Masonic. 

One  scarlet  royal  arch  apron. 

Three  black  aprons,  embroidered,  I.  0.  of  O.  F. 

Three  purple  collars.  I.  O.  of  O.  F. 

Two  scarlet  collars,  I.  O.  of  O.  F. 

One  green  collar,  I.  O.  of  O.  F. 

One  watered  silk  collar,  I.  0.  of  O.  F. 

One  blue  silk  velvet  cellar.  Masonic. 

Two  pairs  blue  and  white  cords  and  tassels. 

One  pair  heavy  white  cords  and  tassels. 

One  pair  drab  and  brown  cord  and  tassels. 

Three  soft  Bilk  girdles. 

Four  white  silk  girdles. 

Eight  silk  girdles,  assorted  colors. 

One  piece  of  fringe. 

Six  cards  silk  buttons. 

One  bunch  silk  buttons. 

One  brown  shade  tassel,  worsted. 

One  crimson  tassel. 

Two  pairs  carriage  tassels. 

Two  sets  silk  curtain  tassels. 

Two  sots  silk  cushion  tassels. 

Four  sets  worsted  cushion  tassels. 

Four  sets  black  and  white  cushion  tassels. 

One  sel  white  and  black  cushion  tassels. 

One  pair  scar! el  and  worsted  cushion  tassels. 

N  ine  pairs  silk  cloak  tassels. 

Five  paii's  chenille  tassels. 

One  pair  blue  and  yellow  worsted  tassels. 

One  pair  small  gold  and  black  tassels. 

Two  pair-   (  'a]>' a  in's  shoulder  straps 

pair  S    ond  Lieutenant's  shoulder  straps. 
<  me  pair  Major's  shoulder  Btrups. 
One  pair  Colonel's  Bhoulder  straps. 
One  pair  Lieutenant-Colonel's  shoulder  straps. 
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One  pair  Artillery  Captain's  shoulder  straps. 

One  pair  First  Lieutenant's  (artillery)  shoulder  straps. 

One  pair  Second  Lieutenant's  (artillery)  shoulder  straps. 

One  pair  navy  shoulder  Btraps. 

One  pair  M.  LYs  shoulder  straps. 

One  pair  Lieutenant's  shoulder  straps. 

Six  pairs  navy  wreaths. 

Five  pairs  cross  cannon. 

Four  pairs  gold  eagles. 

Two  pairs  cross  sabres. 

One  Knight  Templar  sword. 

( >ne  jewel  sword. 

One  polished  sabre. 

One  bronzed  sabre. 

One  sash,  number  0. 

One  sash,  number  1. 

One  heavy  belt. 

( me  infantry  belt. 

One  American  flau-. 

Nine  embroidered  bugles. 

Two  crochet  capes. 

Four  children's  crochet  capes. 

Mrs.  A.  Ames,  Sacramento: 
One  case  millinery. 

AVilheim  "Windmiller  : 
Cotton  embroideiy. 

Mrs.  A.  Hertel :' 

•Two  embroidered  tidies. 

Mrs.  F.  Foster : 

Worsted  embroidered  lamp  mat. 

Mrs.  Horace  Adams,  Sacramento  : 
Infant's  skirts,  embroidered. 
Frames  of  California  sea  weeds  and  shells 

Miss  Mary  F.  Drew,  Sacramento: 
( In  ichet  BhawLs,  in  worsted. 

Tiily.  in  worsted. 
Three  lamp  mats,  in  worsted. 
.  Three  tidies,  in  cotton. 
One  collar. 
<  me  pair  cuffs. 

.1    Bithell,  Sacramento  : 
One  child's  embroidered  dress. 

AF--  A  I  lie  A.  A.  Curtis,  Sacramento: 
np  mat,  crochet. 

One  shirt. 

Mi—  Louisa  Myers,  Sacramento: 
Worsted  embroidery. 

13 
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Miss  M.  L.  Klays,  Sacramento  : 
Worsted  work,  em  broidery. 
One  pair  of  slippers. 
"Worsted  work. 
One  crochet  tidy. 

Miss  A.  Smith,  Marysville  : 
Two  crochet  tidies. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Adams,  Placerville  : 

One  silk  embroidered  shawl. 

One  chenille  apron. 

One  chenille  ottoman  cover. 

One  worsted  embroidered  sofa  pillow. 

One  chenille  embroidered  toilet  cushion. 

Mrs.  E.  II.  Ileacock,  Sacramento  : 
One  quilt. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Carroll,  Sacramento  : 

One  baby's  crochet  crib  blanket. 
One  crochet  carriage  blanket. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Booth,  Sacramento  : 

One  worsted  worked  chair  back  and  scat. 
One  silk  patchwork  chair  back  and  seat. 

Miss  Minnie  Booth,  Sacramento: 
One  croehct  cape. 

Miss  Edith  M.  Davis,  Sacramento  : 
Specimen  tarleton  work. 

Mrs.  Phil.  Caduc,  Sacramento  : 

One  embroidered  sofa  cushion. 

One  crochet  afghan. 

One  embroidered  petticoat. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Dcvelin,  Sacramento: 
Three  crochet  sacks. 
One  crochet  shawl.      < 
One  crochet  tidy. 

Miss  Julia  Lorceuze,  Sacramento: 
One  crochet  tidy. 
One  lamp  mat. 

Mrs.  John  Weber  : 

Silk  embroidered  vest- 
Albert  Kstcrle: 

One  sofa  pillow,  silk  patchwork. 

One  table  cover. 

One  chair  and  cover. 

Mrs.  ET.  Gr.  Gower,  San  Francisco: 
One  crochet  shawl. 
One  crochet  tidy. 
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One  crochet  lamp  mat. 

One  piece  of  worsted  embroidery. 

Mrs.  Juliana  Bayer,  Sacramento  :  r 

Worsted  embroidery. 
One  pair  of  slippers,  embroidery. 
One  needle  book,  embroidery. 
One  needle  book,  silk  and  straw. 
One  table' cover. 
One  centre-table  cover. 
Three  collars. 
One  necktie. 

One  pair  knit  and  embroidered  window  curtains. 
One  tidy. 
One  collar. 

One  lady's  travelling  bag. 
One  pincushion. 
One  watch  pocket. 

Miss  Melvina  P.  Wheeler,  Sacramento: 

Case  of  crochet  work,  containing  twenty-six  pieces. 

Miss  Alice  M   Cully.  Sacramento  : 
One  crochet  lamp  mat. 
One  tarleton  worked  collar  and  cuffs. 

Miss  Julia  Dremar,  Sacramento: 
Two  crochet  worsted  shawls. 
One  crochet  lamp  mat. 
Six  crochet  collars. 

Mrs.  A.  Smith,  Sacramento: 
Specimen  work,  in  frame. 

Miss  Susie  Cunningham,  Sacramento  : 
One  silk  patchwork  quilt. 

Miss  L.  Petrec,  Sacramento  : 

One  silk  patckwork  quilt. 

Mrs.  \V.  A.  Head  inberg,  Sacramento : 

One  carriage  afglian. 

Mrs.  Clark.  San  Franciscc,  Agent  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum 
Fourteen  specimens  of  crochet  work. 
Five  specimens  of  embroidery. 
Case  of  bead  work. 

Mrs.  J.  II.  Shaddack,  Grass  Valle}r: 
One  embroidered  collar. 

MrH.  II.  N.  Fidlnm.  San  Francisco: 
Two  cone  frames. 

Two  cone  baskets. 
One  sic  11  frame. 

Fannie  A.  Atberton,  Sacramento: 
One  hair  wreath. 
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E.  H.  McDonald.  Sacramento  : 

Case  of  surgical  instruments. 

H.  Bowman,  Sacramento: 

Case  of  California  prepared  medicines. 

Miss  C.  Wethey,  Yolo  County  : 
One  horn  card  basket. 

Justin  Gates  &  Bro.,  Sacramento  : 

Exhibit  of  medicines  and  perfumery. 

August  Kohler,  San  Francisco: 

Case  of  trusses,  shoulder  braces,  ladies'  belts  and  supporters,  etc. 

Adolph  Muller,  San  Francisco  : 
Nine  fur  capes. 
One  swan  victorine. 
Two  Arctic  white  fox  skins. 
One  wolf  robe. 
One  gray  fox  robe. 
One  wolverine  robe. 
Forty  genuine  ermine  skins. 

F.  Fregazi,  Marvsville: 

Case  of  perfumery. 

Miss  L.  C.  Baldwin,  Marysville  : 
Case  of  hair-work  jewelry. 

Frederick  Whitaker,  Sacramento: 
Two  burr  and  cone  frames. 

Miss  Nettie  Reynolds,  Vacaville  : 
Case  of  hair-work. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Dian,  Sacramento  : 
One  alum  basket. 

Jesse  Morrill,  Sacramento: 
One  cork  oak  tree. 
One  lemon  tree. 
One  tree  cotton. 

Croshy  &  Page,  San  Francisco: 
Samples  of  stencil  plates. 

A.  Bergman,  Sacramento: 
Keg  o(  wine  vinegar. 

XJ.  Simmons,  Colusa: 

Samples  of  mineral  water. 
• 
Mr.  J.  K.  Brown,  Sacramento: 

Herbarium  of  California  flowers. 

Y.  Bquarza,  San  Francisco-: 
Prepared  puncfw 
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PHOTOGRAPHS    AND    PAINTINGS. 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Brown.  Sacramento: 
Six  pastel  paintings. 
Two  portraits  in  oil. 

"W.  C.  Felch,  Sacramento: 
Landscape  in  oil. 

P.  Kenned}'.  Sacramento: 
Two  landscapes  in  oil. 

Mrs.  Ceorgo  "W.  Chesley,  Sacramento: 
Three  oil  paintings. 

Miss  Alice  N.  Cully.  Sacramento: 
One  fuschia  picture. 

Miss  C.  A.  Templeton,  Sacramento: 
Pencil  portrait. 

IT.  S.  Beals,  Sacramento  : 

One  photograph,  retouched,  life  size. 
Two  frames  card  pictures. 
One  picture  of  deceased  child. 

W.  Dickerman,  Sacramento: 
Four  photographs,  life  size. 
Two  photographs,  colored. 
Eighteen  photographs,  small  size. 
Five  photographs,  small  size,  colored. 
One  frame  card  pictures. 

Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  Sacramento  : 
Six  bouquets. 

D.  De  Bernardo : 

Collection  of  bouquets. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINING. 

There  were  entered  for  donation  to  the  cabinet  of  the  society,  and  for 
exhibition,  specimens  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  rock  from  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  mining  claims,  which  numbered  more  than  three  thou- 
sand Samples  of  ores.  The  interest  manifested  iii  the  department  erf 
mineral-  became  absorbing  to  ;l  great  many  visitors  at  the  Pair,  and  this 
really  was  hut  a  reflex  of  the  public  mind,  because  at  no  previous  time 
Since  the  discovery  of  the  placers  at  Coloma,  have  the  great  mass  of  our 
people  I'.-'-u  bo  entirely  absorbed  in  mining  enterprises  as  at  the  present 
moment. 

Fifteen  years  Bince,  California  was  a  sparsely  settled  country,  with  its 
few  inhabitants  dwelling  near  the  sea  coast,  and  engaged  in  tin'  pursuit 
tock  growing.  At  thai  time  Oregon  had  a  few  settlements  of  west- 
ern pione  aged  in  tin-  fur  trade,  and  as  a  subordinate  occupation,  a 
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rude  agriculture.  Kritish  Golumbia  was  a  wilderness,  penetrated  only 
by  the  adventurous  trapper ;  while  the  great  inland  central  basin  was 
just  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  community  at  Salt  Bake  City.  A  glance 
at  a  map  of  the  North  American  Continent  opens  out  to  the  sweep  of 
the  eye  a  region  west  of  t lie  Rocky  Mountains,  and  tributary  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  of  extent  nearly  equal  to  one  third  of  the  whole  east  of 
that  great  natural  dividing  ridge.  This  western  part  of  the  continent 
being  remote  from  the  centres  of  the  civilized  populations  of  the  East- 
ern States  and  Europe,  could  not  be  expected  to  send  to  such  far  off 
localities  any  very  considerable  number  of  settlers,  without  there  was 
something  more  than  of  an  ordinary  character  to  induce  emigration. 
Here,  however,  in  this  unknown  land,  was  found  a  genial  climate,  and 
that  most  wonderful  magnetic  talisman  to  arouse  tl>e  spirit  of  avarice — 
rich  mines  of  gold  ;  and.  as  it'  touched  by  a  magician's  wand,  the  nations 
poured  hitherward  streams  of  fortune  seekers.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
that  which  rumor  gave  out  concerning  gold  fields  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered from  Darien  to  the  hyperborean  regions  of  the  North,  and  inland 
to  the  centre  of  the  continent,  became  confirmed  as  a  fact. 

Fifteen  years,  and  what  a  change!  California  springing  into  full  life 
at  a  bound,  as  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  .Jupiter,  already  has  become 
the  mother  of  two  States.  Oregon  and  Nevada,  both  wearing  "  golden 
crowns,  and  tripping  into  the  Union  on  silver  feet;"  while  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  Arizona,  a  trio  of  Territories,  gemmed  with  the  wealth  of  the 
Ophir  of  King  Solomon,  send  back  upon  the  maternal  bosom  testimo- 
nials of  the  thrift  and  enterprise  of  those  new  communities.  Even 
British  Columbia  and  some  of  the  northwestern  Slates  of  Mexico, 
acknowledge  a  filial  debt  to  the  Eureka  State.  'Never  in  the  march  of 
population  and  civilization,  was  there  anything  to  equal  the  settlement 
of  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  Anglo-Americans. 

The  grand  inciting  idea  in  this  march  of  empire  is  gold,  and  were  not 
the  mines  discovered  in  this  great  region  of  marvellous  richness,  this 
enormous  movement  of  population  and  material  means  would  long  since 
have  borne,  as  its  legitimate  fruits,  disaster  and  ruin.  What  else  than 
a  reality  in  the  asserted  richness  of  her  gold  placers  could  have  made 
the  crusade  from  the  Atlantic  States  to  California,  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-nine  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  other  than  a  stupendous 
immolation  of  labor  without  reward  ?  Would  a  new  empire  have  sprung 
up  on  Frazer  River,  were  not  the  sands  on  its  icy  shores  rich  in  treasures 
of  gold  ?  Idaho  would  still  have  remained  a  howling  wilderness,  instead 
of  becoming  the  field  of  a  large  and  thrifty  population,  had  there  never 
taken  place  the  "stampede"  of  fortune  seekers  from  California  to  Salmon 
River.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Virginia  would  have  become  in  three 
years  the  third  or  second  city  on  the  North  Pacific  coast,  and  rose  as 
she  has  from  the  bleak'  sides  of  a  desolate  mountain,  were  there  not  self- 
sustaining  realities  in  Washoe'/  Would  twenty  thousand  people  rush 
headlong  towards  the  centre  of  the  continent,  just  as  the  inhospitable 
season  of  winter  sets  in,  were  it  not  certain  that  Reese  River  has  been 
gifted  by  the  Great  Giver  with  abundant  riches?  But  why  appeal  to  the 
multitude  of  croakers  who  in  all  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  ( Jalifornia, 
have  raised  with  dismal  voice  the  predictions  of  failure  from  the  begin- 
ning? Let  them  continue  the  unavailing  cry  that  the  public  is  craxj  <-'\i 
the  aubj  SCt  of  gold  and  silver  lodes. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  early  attempts  at  working  quarts  rock  many 
failures  occurred,  which  for  years  afterwards  greatly  discouraged  invest- 
ments in  this  kind  of  mining.      It  was  then  a  matter  o\'  experiment  with 
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most  of  those  who  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  as  our  peoplo  had  been 
raised  to  totally  different  occupations  from  boyhood.  The  timid  and 
dubious  should  reflect  that  quartz  mining  today  is  quite  a  different 
operation  from  the  same  kind  of  mining  ten  years  since.  Quartz  mining 
in  California  never  was  a  failure  because  there  was  not  a  remunerative 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  rock.  It  was,  in  many  instances, 
a  failure,  because  the  machinery  and  apparatus  used  for  crushing  and 
extracting  the  bullion  was  incapable  of  saving  the  gold  and  silver  con- 
tained in  i  he  ore.  Wonderful  improvements  have  been  introduced  in 
quartz  mining  within  the  past  three  years,  which  effect  so  great  a  saving 
of  the  gold  and  silver  contained  in  the  crushed  rock,  that  ores  which 
before  the  introduction  of  the  amalgamating  pan  process  were  consid- 
ered valueless,  now  pay  largely.  Indeed,  under  the  new  process,  most 
of  the  I  edge  8  worked  years  since,  and  abandoned  because  they  could  not 
be  made  to  pay.  are  now  being  sought  after,  and  are  in  most  instances 
found  to  be  very  profitable.  These  new  improvements,  called  amalgam- 
ating pans,  which  are  used  for  amalgamating  the  quicksilver  with  the 
minute  particles  of  silver  and  gold  which  float  in  the  water,  have  been 
invented  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  silver  discovery  in  Nevada  Ter- 
ritory; and  if  California  had  gained  nothing  more  by  the  opening  of 
those  rich  mineral  deposits,  she  has  been  enabled  to  avail  of  these  inval- 
uable inventions,  which  give  value  to  her  many  otherwise  worthless 
quartz  ledges. 

There  are,  doubtless,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  well  defined 
gold  and  silver  bearing  quartz  ledges  already  discovered  within  the 
region  of  the  Pacific  lying  east  of  Salt  Lake,  and  between  British  Co- 
lumbia and  Mexico.  Indeed,  it.  is  one  of  our  greatest  drawbacks  that 
so  large  a  number  of  persons  should  continue  to  prospect  for  new  ledges, 
when  there  are  already  more  in  course  of  being  prospected  than  can  bo 
advantageously  worked  by  any  population  which  will  be  available  on 
this  coast  for  centuries  to  come.  A  reference  to  the  archives  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  will  give  a  list  of  several  thousand  mining  companies 
which  have  filed  certificates  of  incorporation  with  that  officer.  Should 
it  become  the  intention  of  each  of  these  incorporations  to  open  their 
claims,  and  erect  mills  for  working  the  ores,  it  may  bo  readily  seen  what 
an  enormous  capital  would  be  required  to  put  them  in  a  complete  work- 
ing condition. 

The  mere  locating  a  mining  claim,  filing  articles  of  incorporation,  and 
issuing  certificates  of  stock,  creates  no  wealth.  Every  mine  is  practi- 
cally valueless  until  its  ore  is  crushed,  and  the  precious  metals  it  con- 
tains arc  in  a  condition  to  meet  commercial  exchanges.  This  obvious 
fact  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of  entirely  too  much  by  our  eager,  restless 
population,  who  seem  determined  to  look  the  entire  continent  over  for 
outcroppinge  before  entering  into  the  real  labors  of*  mining. 

In  view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  mining  interest  on  this 
coast,  the  Secretary,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Board,  on  the  twent}-- 
ninth  of  July  last,  issued  the  following  circular,  and  sent  it  to  every 
mining  locality  in  the  State  and  surrounding  Territories, and  the  follow- 
ing exhibit  of  minerals  is  the  result: 

[Circular.] 

Rooms  of  California  Stati:  AGRICULTURAL  Socif.ty,  ) 
Sacramento,  .Inly  29th,  L863.  J 

Df.ap.  Sir  : — -The  urn  t  of  mineral  irealtn  <  n  tin-  Pa<  ■  o  Coa  •  within  tl>o 

ir  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age,  and  b'u!s  fair  to  revolutionize  the  material  and  coiumer- 
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cial  interests  of  the  world.  Yet  we  all  feel  thai  there  is  something  wanting — a  demand  to  be  sup? 
plied,  in  order  to  give  to  this  great  industrial  pursuit,  lioth  at  home  ami  abroad,  that  chanot  r 
of  reality,  of  permanence,  and  stability  which  its  real  merits  deserve.  The  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, desiring  to  supply,  in  part,  this  desideratum,  are  making  an  effort  to  collect  together  speci- 
mens from  all  parts  of  the  coast,  am!  build  op  at  their  rooms  a  Cabinet  of  Minerals  worthy  of 
the  richest  mineral  district  on  the  globe,  ami  which  shall  be  to  the  capitalist  and  to  the  laborer  a 
tangible  advertisement,  and  a  real  sample  of  our  unequalled  mineral  wealth,  and  of  the  rare 
opportunities  bf  permanent  ami  profitable  investment,  ami  certain  and  bountiful  reward  of  labor. 

You  will  see  at  (one  that  this  is  an  undertaking  in  which  every  industrial  pursuit,  and  every 
individual  resident  on  this  coast  is  interested,  and  hence,  with  a  confidence  that  yon  will  cheerfully 
respond,  we  call  on  you  and  invite  you  in  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  by  forward- 
ing to  the  undersigned,  in  time  for  the  ensuing  State  fair,  Si  pt>  mbi  r  twenty-fifth,  such  specimens 
from  your  mines,  or  from  any  mines  in  your  locality,  as  will  best  illustrate  the  character  of  such 
mines. 

Please  forward,  with  such  specimens,  a  statement  of  the  location,  extent,  probable  or  ]'" 
yield,  ami  any  other  important  facts  connected  therewith  :  also  the  mime  of  the  individual  or  com- 
pany owning  the  same,  and  whether  donated  Id  the  society, .or  contributed  for  exhibition  at  the 
Fair  only.      When  received  they  shall  lie  neatly  labelled  with   the  name  of  the    individual   or  com- 
pany donating  or  contributing  the  same    and  other  farts  forwarded,  and  carefully  preserved  I 
examination  of  the  curious,  the  scientific,  or  speculative,  now  and  hereafter. 

All  specimens  may  be  forwarded  through  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company,  or  other  express  companies, 
from  any  portion  of  this  coast,  as  arrangements  have  been   made  with  thom,  and  the  different 
stage  companies,  and  the  Steam  Navigation  Company,  for  their  conveyance  free  of  cost. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

I.  N.  HOAG,  Secretary. 
# 

ENTRY    OF    GOLD   AND    SILVER    MINERALS. 

Ilakondorn  Mine,  Silver  Mountain,  Calaveras  County  : 
Specimens  of  silver  ore. 

Isabell  Mine,  Garden  Valley5  El  Dorado  County  : 

Ledge  four  feet  wide'  on  surface,  and  ten  feet  wide  at  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet;  ledge  crops  out  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet  in  length. 
Specimens  contributed  by  P.  G.  Isabell. 

Peach  Bottom  Ledge,  San  Paz  : 

Assa}7s  six  hundred  dollars  in  silver  to  the  ton. 
Specimens  contributed  by  James  W.  Cassenberry. 

Mammoth  Ledge,  Shasta  County: 

Specimens  contributed  by  B.  M.  Estere. 

Empire  Aline,  near  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  County  : 

Ore  pavs,  in  gold,  from  twenty  dollars  to  eighty  dollars  to  the  ton, 
at  depths  from  twenty-live  to  four  hundred  feet. 

Sacramento  Company,  Limekiln  District.  Nevada  County — Miner  Ledge  : 
Specimens  of  gold  rock  fifteen  feet  from  surface. 

Grass  Valley  Township,  Nevada  County  : 
Croppings  from  gold  quartz. 

Star  Ledge,  near  1  llinoistown.  Placer  ( Jounty  : 
Specimen  of  gold  bearing  quartz. 

North  Star  hedge,  [llinoistown,  Placer  County : 
Specimens  of  gold  bearing  quartz. 

Neptune  Company,  Squaw  Valley,  near  Lake  Tahoe: 
Specimens  of  Bilver  rock. 

New  York  Ledge  and  Company,  Slate  Range,  Tulare'  County: 

Twenty-seven  pounds  rock  assays  twenty-eighl   grains  of  gold  and 

silver. 
Specimens  donated  by  E.  I>.  Wheatly. 
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Morrow  Ledge,  Slate  Range  Mining-  Company,  Tulare  County  : 

Assays,  in  gold  and  silver,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  dollars  to  the  ton. 
SffeVimens  donated  by  E.  D.  Wheatly. 

Francis  Mining  Company.  Slate  Range,  Tulare  County  : 

Assays,  in  gold  and  silver,  three   thousand  one   hundred  and  thirty- 
five  dollars  to  the  ton. 
Specimens  donated  by  E.  D   Wheatley. 

Albany  Mining  Company,  Slate  Range,  Tulare  County  : 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  rock  gave  forty-three  dollars  and 
eight}'  eents — nearly  all  of  silver. 

Rochester  Mining  Company,  Slate  Range,  Tulare  County: 

Working  assay — twenty  pounds  of  rock  gave  twenty  grains  of  gold 

and  silver. 
Specimens  donated  by  E.  D.  Wheatly. 

Cataraugus  Alining  Company,  Slate  Range,  Tulare  Count}*  : 

Twenty-five  and  one  half  pounds-  of  rock  gave  ninety-seven  grains — 

nearly  all  of  gold. 
Specimens  donated  by  E.  D.  Wheatly. 

San  Francisco  Lode  Company,  Slate  Range,  Tulare  County  : 
Specimens  donated  by  E.  D.  Wheatly. 

Philadelphia  Mining  Company,  Slate  Range,  Tulare  County: 

Twenty-four  pounds  ruck  gave  forty-three  grains  gold  and  silver. 

I  XL  Lode,  Silver  Mountain,  Amador  County: 
Specimens  silver  ore. 

Volcano,  Amador  County: 

Specimens  of  gold  and  silver  quartz. 

Assays  live  hundred  dollars  to  eight  hundred  dollars  to  the  ton. 

Specimens  contributed  by  C.  C.  Belding. 

Spanish  Mine,  Coloma  Road,  El  Dorado  County  : 

Specimens  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  5  rock  taken  five  feet  below  the 
surface. 

Minerva.  Esmeralda  District,  Mono  County: 
Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

Antelope  I.    le,  Silver  Hill,  ESsmeralda  District,  Mono  County : 

cimena  three  hundred  feet  from  surface  assays  three  thousand 
dollars  to  the  ton. 
Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

Western  Summit  Quartz  Lode,  Last  Chance  Hill,  Esmeralda  District: 
Assays  two  thousand  dollars  to  the  ton. 
Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

Crockett  Lode,  Last  Chance  Hill.  Esmeralda  District: 
Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

14 
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Aurora  Lode,  ("Real  del  Monte  Consolidation.;  Last  Chance  Hill,  Eamo- 
ralda  District : 
Specimens  from  a  depth  of  eighty  feet  assay  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  ton. 
Contributed  by  Francis  (rare  che. 

Clan  Alpine  Ledge,  Esmeralda  District,  Aurora: 
Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

Wide  West,  Esmeralda  District: 
Specimens  of  silver  rock. 
Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

Wide  We.-t.  Esmeralda  District  : 

Specimens  of  gold  bearing  quartz. 
Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

Rover  Lode.  Silver  Hill,  Aurora  : 

Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

Mina  Rica.  Middle  Hill,  Aurora  : 

Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

Stone  Wall,  Dix  Knoll.  Esmeralda: 

Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

Bright  Star.  Middle  Hill,  Esmeralda  : 

Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

Sej'mour  Lode,  Last  Chance  Hill,  Esmeralda  : 
Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

Moscow  Lode,  Last  Chance  Hill,  Esmeralda  District  : 
Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

Forbs  Lode.  Silver  Hill,  Aurora  : 

Specimens  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  rock. 

Brazil  Lode,  Middle  Hill,  Esmeralda  : 

Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche 

Pond  Consolidation,  Last  Chance  Hill,  Esmeralda  District  : 
Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  (Jaresehe. 

Garrione,  Esmeralda : 

Specimens  from  shaft  thirty-five  feet  deep. 
Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

Yancey  Lode,  Silver  Hill,  Esmeralda  District  : 
Specimens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

Davenport  Lode.  Silver  Hill.  Esmeralda  District  : 
Specimens  from  shaft  ten  feet  deep. 
Sp  >  imens  contributed  by  Francis  Garesche. 

Third  Extension  North  Sonoma  Hartley  !.  >dge,  Reeso  Rivor  District  : 
Specimens  contributed  by  A.  A.  Bennett. 

Yellow  Jacket,  Virginia  District,  Nevada  Territory  : 
Specimens  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  qua 
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Empire  Lead  Number  One.  El  Dorado  County  : 
Specimens  of  gold  bearing  rock. 
Specimens  contributed  by  J.  C.  Tubbs. 

Sister  Series  Ledges,  Augusta  District,  Lander  County.  N.  T.: 

Specimens  from  ten  ledges;  rock  assays  two  thousand  three  hundred 

dollars  to  the  ton. 
Specimens  contributed  by  C.  G.  Going. 

Bloomer  Lode,  Bloomer  Hill.  Butte  County  : 

Specimens  of  gold  quartz  from  shaft  ten  feet  deep. 
Specimens  contributed  by  Joseph  Young. 

Kentucky  Ledge.  Trinity  District,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada  Territory: 
from  le  Ige  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  at  surface. 

Gem  of  the  Sierras.  Sierra  District,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada  Territory  : 

Grand  Trunk,  Clear  Creek  District.  Humboldt : 

-     icimens  from  ledge  two  feet  deep  and  twelve  feet  wide. 

Evening  Star  Ledge,  Trinity  District,  Humboldt  County.  1ST.  T.: 
Specimens  from  ledge  one  foot  deep  and  four  feet  wide. 

St.  Char!.  -  I.  dge,  Trinity  District,  Humboldt  County.  Nevada  Territory  : 
Specimens  from  shaft  eight  feet  dee])  and  thirty-eight  inches  wide. 

Little  Giant.  Santa  Clara  District,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada  Territory  : 
Specimens  from  shaft  five  feet  deep  and  two  feet  wide. 

Yosemite,  Oro  Fino  District.  Humboldt  :       ~~ 
Specimens  of  gold  and  silver  bearing  rock. 

Trinity  Series  Ledges,  Trinity  District.  Humboldt  County,  N.  T.: 
Specimens  from  one  foot  deep  and  ledge  one  foot  wide. 

Pennsylvania   Li  dge,  Trinity  District.  Humboldt  County,  N.  T.: 
Specimens  from  ledge  three  feet  deep  and  fifteen  inches  wide. 

!.  dge,  Trinity  District,  Humboldt  County.  Nevada  Territory : 
Specimens  from  Ledge  two  feet  dee])  and  six  feet  wide. 

Kentucky  Ledge,  El  Dorado  District,  Humboldt: 
Specimens  of  gold  and  silver  rock. 

Monitor  Ledge.  Buena  Vista  District,  Humboldt: 
gold  and  silver  rock'. 

Tehama  Series,  Puebla  District,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada  Territory. 

Trinity  L<  dge,  Star  District,  Humboldt. 

Ban  .  Bl  Dorado  District,  Humboldt. 

Lady  Franklin,  El  Dorado  District,  Humboldt. 

Canada  I.  Trinity  District,  Humboldt  County,  Nevada  Territory : 

Ledge  two  feet  deep  ami  eighteen  inches  wide. 

Chloride  S  ri  ss,  Pueblo  District : 

Sp  of  gold  and  silver  rock. 
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Fort  Pitt  Ledge,  Prince  Roj'al  District,  Humboldt 
Shaft  six  feet  deep. 

Pueblo  Series,  Pueblo  District,  Humboldt  County 
Surface  rock. 

vEsop  Lode,  Prince  Ro3Tal  District.  Humboldt. 

Mark  Antony  Lode,  Humboldt: 
Shaft  five  feet  deep. 

Honey  Lode,  Prince  Royal  District,  Humboldt : 
Shaft  four  feet  deep. 

Queen  Lode,  Prince  Ro}~al  District,  Humboldt : 
Surface  rock. 

Washington  Lode,  Prince  Royal  District,  Humboldt : 
Specimens  from  sbaft  one  foot  deep. 

Newton  Lode,  Prince  Royal  District,  Humboldt : 
Shaft  forty  feet  deep. 

Silver  Lode,  Prince  Royal  District,  Humboldt: 
Shaft  three  feet  deep. 

Lincoln  Lode,  Prince  Roj-al  District.  Humboldt : 
Shaft  three  feet  deep. 

"Webster  Lode,  Prince  Ro}Tal  District,  Humboldt : 
Surface  rock. 

Pennsylvania  Ledge,  Prince  Royal  District,  Humboldt : 
Shaft  fifteen  feet  deep. 

Pride  of  the  West,  El  Dorado  District,  Humboldt. 

Mount  Vernon,  El  Dorado  District,  Humboldt. 

Governor  aSTye,  El  Dorado  District,  Humboldt. 

Quaker  Ledge,  El  Dorado  District,  Humboldt. 

El  Dorado  Ledge,  El  Dorado  District,  Humboldt. 

Galena  Ledge,  El  Dorado  District,  Humboldt. 

Piedmont  Ledge,  El  Dorado  District,  Humboldt. 

Bajazette  and  Golden  Era,  Virginia,  Nevada  Territory: 

Specimens  from  shaft  sixty  feet  deep  and  forty  feet  wide. 
Specimens  contributed  by  11.  T.  Holmes. 

ESthan  Allen  Ledge,  Austin.  Nevada  Territory: 
Specimens  contributed  by  W.  11.  Clark. 

Cicero  Ledge,  Austin.  Nevada  Territory: 
Specimens  contributed  by  W.  il.  Clark. 

New  El  Dorado  Mine,  near  Placervillo,  Kl  Dorado  County : 

Shaft  fifty-five  feel   deep;  ledge  sixty  feet  wide  j  claim  three  thou- 
sand six  hundred  feet  long. 
Specimens  exhibited  by  P.  A.  Babcock. 
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San  Francisco  Ledge,  Santa  Fe  District,  Reese  River,  Nevada  Territory : 
Assays  three  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  to  the  ton. 
Specimens  exhibited  by  G.  Watt. 

Otho  Ledge,  Santa  Fe  District,  .Reese  Eiver,  Nevada  Territory  : 
Specimens  exhibited  by  Gr.  Watt. 

Clement  Ledge,  Santa  F£  District,  Reese  River,  Nevada  Territory  : 
Specimens  exhibited  by  Gr.  Watt. 

King  Ledge.  Santa  Fe  District,  Reese  River,  Nevada  Territory  : 
Specimens  exhibited  by  Gf.  Watt. 

Lady  Franklin  Ledge,  Silver  Mountain,  Amador  County: 
Specimens  contributed  by  R.  Dale. 

Wide  West.  Silver  Mountain,  Amador  County: 
Specimens  contributed  by  R.  Dale. 

Young  Hero.  Silver  Mountain,  Amador  County: 
Specimens  contributed  by  R.  Dale. 

Buckeye  Xo.  1,  Silver  Mountain,  Amador  County: 
Specimens  contributed  by  R.  Dale. 

Star  of  the  West,  Silver  Mountain,  Amador  County: 
Specimens  contributed  by  R.  Dale.    • 

Ophir  Ledge,  Virginia  City.  Nevada  Territory: 
Specimens  contributed  by  R.  Dale. 

Mexican  Mine.  Virginia  City,  Nevada  Territory: 
Specimens  contributed  by  R.  Dale. 

Savage  Mine.  Virginia  City,  Nevada  Territory: 
i-imens  exhibited  by  Jerome  C.  Davis. 

Tellurium  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  lone,  Amador  County;  from 
the  Kendall  Ledge : 

Assays  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold, 
and  forty  dollars  in  silver. 

It  takes  its  name  from  the  metal  tellurium  being  found  in  it  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

Specimens  donated  by  J.  H.  Bradley. 

W.  I).  .loms.  Wolf  Creek,  Nevada  County: 
Specimens  of  gold  and  silver  rock. 

Original  Williams  tV  Killenger  Lode,  Copper  City,  Shasta  County: 
Specimens  of  gold,  Bilver,  and  copper. 

cimene  contributed  by  Cieorge  J.  McKeon. 

Wilson  Mane,  Chening  Tunnel,  Esmeralda. 

Sacrament     l.         Rose  Spring  Hill,  El  Dorado  County : 
gold  bearing  quartz. 
Specimens  exhibited  by  T.  M.  Lindley. 

Collection  of  specimens  from  Eumboldl  County,  Nevada  Territory  : 

xhibited  by  John  <  ioulter. 
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Williams  &  Killingcr  Mining-  Company,  Shasta  County  : 
Specimens  of  silver  ore. 
Specimens  contributed  by  J.  A.  Hunt  and  A.  C.  Sweetzer. 

Bloomer  Hill  Quartz  Mining  Company,  Butte  County: 

Specimens  of  virgin  gold. 

Specimens  exhibited  by  Joseph  Young. 

J.  E.  Nickerson,  Placer  County  : 

Specimens  of  gold  and  silver  rock. 

Station  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  Elses  Creek,  near  Volcano, 
Amador  County;  T.  Serono,  President;  L.  M.  Lane.  Secretary; 
incorporated  August  twenty-third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three. 

Volcano  Gold  and  Silver  and  Copper  Mining  Company,  Slug  Gulch,  El 
Dorado  Count}T : 

Assays  in  copper,  thirty-eight  per  cent;  in  silver,  twenty-seven  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton. 

Specimens  contributed  by  J.  M.  Patterson. 

Middle  Tunnel  Company,  Esmeralda  District: 

Eight  foot  ledge;  works  fifty  dollars  per  ton. 

Silver  King,  Silver  King  District,  East  Carson  Eivcr. 

From  a  quartz  ledge  on  the  ranch  of  O.  S.  Witherby,  thirty  miles  from 
San  Diego,  twelve  miles  from  the  coast: 
Specimens  contributed  by  O.  S.  Witherby. 

Mammoth  Ledge,  Silver  Mountain.  Amador  Count}r: 
Specimens  contributed  by  K.  Dale. 

Alhambra,  Silver  Mountain: 

Specimens  contributed  by  R.  Dale. 

Montezuma  Mine,  North  Fork  of  the  Cosumnes  Eivcr,  eight  miles  from 
fd  Dorado.  El  Dorado  ( iounty  : 
Shaft  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  deep,  ledge  four  feet  wide;  aver- 
age working  assays,  twenty  two  dollars  to  the  ton. 

Saratoga  Company,  near  Sonora,  Tuolumne  County: 
Specimens  contributed  by  Chancellor  Pettergrew. 

L.  E.  Wilson  exhibited  twenty-nine  specimens  of  silver  ore.  from  the 
following  mines:  Tiger,  Masonic,  Shcba,  Lander,  Governor  Potter,  Mor- 

ristown,  Wallace,  Monitor,  Keokuk,  Gould  &   Curry,  Miami,   Ferguson, 
and  Wilson. 

Rough  and  Ready  Mining  Company,  Jamison  Creek,  Plumas  County, 
exhibited  a  cabinet  of  gold  bearing  quartz,  comprising  over  two  thou- 
sand   Specimens. 

(;.  F.  Seely  exhibited  specimens  of  silver  ore  from  the  following  mines 
in  Lander  Count}',  Reese  River,  Nevada  Territory  :  Manhattan,  Cicero. 
Miami,  North  Star,  Posl  Hole.  Ellipse,  Richmond,  Leviathan,  Sister 
Series,  Sonoma,  Little  Giant,  Marshall.  Isabella,  Oregon,  Kclipse,  Croe- 
sus, Paul  Jones,  Mineral  Point,  Mountain.  Lizzie.  Hunchback,   Eastern, 
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Neosho,  San  Francisco,  J.  J.  Crittenden,  Sinaloa,  St.  Louis,  San  Antonio, 
Clement.  Mother  of  Ledges,  Otho,  Oro  Fino,  Mount  Vernon,  Croesus 
Number  Two.  Revenue,  Mountain  Queen,  Ben  Franklin,  Tipperara,  Bath- 
urst,  Leach,  Richland,  Providential,  Comet,  Saratoga,  Franklin,  Roches- 
ter, Lightner,  Davis,  Mermaid.  H.  A.  Douglard,  Ogden,  Uncle  Sam, 
Arizona.  Champagne,  Willow,  Alhambra,  Gould  A:  Curry,  Silver  Tender, 
Keystone,  Abdalla,  Vanderbilt,  Partman,  Sioux,  Cherokee,  Eureka,  New 
Hope.  Everett,  General  Meade,  Fairview,  Madison,  Constitution,  Phoe- 
bus, Ravenswood,  Ethan  Allen,  Emigrant,  Nelly  Jacobs,  Marrow,  Flor- 
ence. Montrose,  Excelsior,  Belmont,  Florida.  Auction.  Lizzie,  Manhattan, 
Savage.  Yankee  Blade,  Whitlach,  Magnolia.  Sachem,  Seeley,  Mineral 
Star.  Augusta,  Suspense,  Nelly,  Union,  Wild  Hover,  Zora,  Yellow 
Jacket,  and  Mammoth. 

Garrity,  Neely  A  Patten.  Iowa  Hill  : 
1         Specimens  of  gold  I  earing  quartz. 

Great  Eastern,  Shoshone  County,  Reese  River: 
Works  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton. 
Sj   ■<  imens  contributed  by  B.  B.  Bee. 

Manhattan  Ledge,  Reese  River: 
Samples  of  silver  ore. 

Seeley.  Reese  River,  Lander  County,  Nevada  Territory,  exhibited 
specimens  of  silver  ore  from  the  following  ledges  :  St.  Nicholas,  Oregon, 
Manhattan,  Florida.  Ashtabula,  Union  Number  Two,  Harding  &  Dirk- 
man.  Morgan  A:  Munson,  Seely,  sister  Series,  Monitor,  Isabella,  Mar- 
shall, New  Hope.  Ethan  Allen,  Magnolia,  Blue  Ledge,  Tesoro,  James 
River,  Western  Oregon,  San  Miguel,  Governor  Morton,  Tom  Benton, 
Beard  k  Seaver,  Marengo.  Lucretia,  Florence.  Fairview,  Excelsior 
Ledge,  Benjamin  Franklin,  J.  J.  Crittenden,  Antimony,  Otho,  (eighty 
wide,)  Diamond,  Re  man  the.  Smoky  Valley,  Mammoth,  Yellow  Jacket, 
-••  River.  State,  and  Magnolia. 

Belcher,  Gold  Hill.  Nevada  Territory: 

Gold  and  Bilver  quartz,  three  specimens. 
Specimens  donated  by  the  company. 

Potosi,  Virginia  District,  Nevada  Territory: 
Two  specimens. 
Specimens  donated  by  the  company. 

Gould  tv,  Curry,  Virginia,  Nevada  Territory: 

Six  specimen-  gold  ami  silver  quartz. 

Three  specimens  gold  and  silver  from  .surface  rock. 

Gold  Hill  Proper,  Gold  J>i<iriet  : 

Six; i  imens  gold  and  silver. 

Specimens  donated  by  Coover  &  Stevenson. 

Burning  Moscow,  Gold  Hill : 

Twelve  specimens  gold  and  silver  quartz. 
Sp<  y  i  ..'•  company. 

Uncle  Sam,  Gold  Hill  District,  Nevada  Territory : 

Twenty-three  specimens  gold  and  silver  bearing  quartz. 
Specimens  donal (  1  by  tie-  company. 
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Mexican  or  Spanish,  Virginia,  Nevada  Territory  : 

Twelve  specimens  gold  and  silver  quartz,  most  of  them  from  about 

fifteen  feet  below  the  surface. 
Specimens  donated  by  the  company. 

La  Platona,  Gold  Hill  District: 

Five  specimens  gold  and  silver  rock. 
Specimens  donated  by  the  company. 

Pride  of  the  West,  Silver  City  District : 
Five  specimens  croppings. 

Eeal  Del  Monte,  Palmyra  District : 

Four  specimens  gold  and  silver  quartz. 
Specimens  donated  by  the  company. 

Orizaba  Number  One  : 

Five  specimens  gold  and  silver. 
Specimens  donated  by  the  company. 

Tecumseh,  Palmyra  District  : 

One  specimen  gold  and  silver;  donated. 

Orizaba  Number  Two : 

Three  specimens  gold  and  silver  ore ;  donated. 

Weldon,  Palmyra  District,  Nevada  Territory  : 
One  specimen  gold  and  silver. 

Whitman,  three  miles  from  Como,  Nevada  Territory : 
One  specimen  silver  ore. 

Jesse,  Palmyra  District : 
Specimen  of  gold  ore. 

Constitution  Ledge,  Palmyra  District : 
Four  specimens  gold  and  silver. 

Silver  King: 

Specimen  of  gold  and  silver  quartz. 
Specimen  donated  by  L.  B.  Harris. 

Dios  Padre  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  Alamos.  Mexico  : 
Three  specimens  silver  bearing  rock. 
Specimens  donated  by  T.  A.  Talbert. 

ENTRY    OF   LEAD,    TIN,   AND    OTHER    ORES. 

Denver  Quicksilver  Mine,  Sonoma  County  : 
Samples  of  cinnabar  rock. 

From  near  Geysers,  Sonoma  County: 
Volcanic  formation  of  cinnabar. 
Specimens  contributed  by  A.  C.  Sweetzer. 

Aurora,  Mono  County  : 

Specimens  of  soap  stone. 

Specimens  contributed  by  George  P.  Long. 
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Cumberland  District,  Esmeralda  County,  Nevada  Territory  : 

Vein  three  feet  thick,  dip  thirty  degrees  west,  course  nearly  northeast 
by  southwest.  There  are  Large  numbers  of  veins  within  an  area 
of  two  miles  square;  formation,  sandstone,  slate,  and  gypsum; 
specimens  thirty  feet  from  the  surface;  distance  from  Aurora, 
sixteen  miles. 
Specimens  of  coal. 

Rough  Creek,  Esmeralda  County: 

Vein  twenty-three  feet  thick;  course  nearly  northeast  by  south- 
west. There  are  two  other  veins  within  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile  of  the  coal  field.  The  vein  outcrops  to  a  height  of  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek ;  distance  to  Aurora, 
thirteen  miles. 
Specimens  of  iron. 

Esmeralda  County : 

Specimens  of  gypsum. 

Kundler's  Quarry,  Esmeralda  County; 
Specimens  of  building  stone. 
Specimens  contributed  by  F.  Garesche. 

Hank  Schram  Lode : 
Specimens  of  tin. 

Fifteen  miles  from  Aurora,  near  Mono  Lake. 
Specimens  contributed  by  F.  Garesche. 

Volcanic   rock,  taken  from  the  waters  of  Steamboat  Springs,  Nevada 
Territory. 
Specimens  contributed  by  Mrs.  L.  Frinck. 

Cow  Creek  Silver  Mines,  Shasta  County: 
Specimens  of  silver  and  lead  ore. 
Specimens  donated  by  M.  D.  Raum. 

Cement  rock,  from  the  Bcnecia  Cement  Company. 

Apache  Chief  Mine,  La  Faz.  Arizona: 

Specimens  of  native  silver  and  copper. 
Specimens  contributed  by  Alonzo  Margison. 

American  River,  Placer  County: 
Specimens  of  alum. 
Specimens  contributed  by  II.  A.  Dana. 

Galena  District,  Nevada  Territory: 
Specimens  of  lead  ore. 

Humboldt,  Nevada  Territory: 
Specimens  of  sulphiir. 

COPPER   MINING    IN   CALIFORNIA. 

It  was  known  before  the  gold  discovery  that  there  were  mines  of  cop- 
per ores  iii  BOme  portions  of  the  State,  hut  until  a  very  recent  period  it  has 
never  been  suspected  that  mines  of  this  metul  were  distributed  all  over  the 

15 
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country  in  such  numbers  and  richness  as  to  make  the  labor  of  raising  and 
Shipping  the  ores  a  lucrative  business.  Not  only  is  it  already  a  lucra- 
tive business,  but  after  only  three  years  of  prospecting  there  have  been 
many  mines  opened  which  have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  establish 
their  marvellous  richness.  Copper  mining  in  our  State  has  proved  to  be 
a  branch  of  industry  in  which  persons  with  limited  means  have  been 
enabled  to  engage  with  flattering  prospects  of  success,  because  the  ores 
are  found  sufficiently  rich  to  pay  for  shipment  at  a  trifling  distance  be- 
low the  surface;  hence  there;  need  be  only  a  small  outlay  of  labor  or  cap- 
ital before  receiving  returns  by  the  sales  of  ores  at  San  Francisco.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  copper  will  com- 
prise a  very  large  item  among  the  shipments  of  the  metals  from  the 
Pacific  coast. 

There  were  fifty-four  copper  mining  companies  represented  at  this 
year's  Fair,  with  a  great  variety  of  ores,  and  it  is  under,  rather  than  over, 
the  true  number  to  state  that  there  are  already  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand copper  claims  recorded  in  the  State.  To  open  and  work  these  mines 
to  advantage  requires  a  greater  supply  of  labor  than  is  now  available, 
and  cheaper  transportation  to  tidewater.  The  discoveries  in  this  one 
interest  during  the  past  year  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  render  the 
future  of  California  what  its  most  hopeful  citizens  could  desire.  Up  to 
this  time  our  copper  miners  have  been  obliged  to  ship  their  ores  abroad 
for  smelting,  arid  as  it  is  well  known  that  most  of  these  ores  are  rich  in 
silver,  and  gold,  and  other  mineral  substances,  their  full  value  is  not 
secured  by  those  owning  the  mines.  The  time,  however,  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  our  copper  miners  will  club  together  to  erect  works  in 
California,  or  in  the  East,  where  fuel  and  labor  is  cheaper,  so  that  by 
owning  the  works  the  proprietors  of  each  mine  will  be  able  to  obtain 
the  results  of  an  honest  assay  of  their  ores.  ■Smelting  works  have  been 
erected  at  Antioch,  a  very  accessible  point  near  the  junction  of  the  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  Rivers,  for  the  partial  reduction  of  ores;  but 
these  works  are  not  intended  to  accomplish  what  is  the  great  need — the 
separation  and  saving  of  all  the  valuable  metals  contained  in  the  rock. 
When  this  shall  have  been  done,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  our  copper 
mines  will  yield  marvellous  returns  on  the  capital  invested  in  their  de- 
velopment. 

ENTRY    OF    SPECIMENS    OF    COPPER    ORE. 

Bull  Run  Copper  Mining  District.  Calaveras  County: 

Specimens  of  ores  taken  from  the  ledge  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
below  the  surface. 

Iligby  &  Company's  Mine.  Calaveras  County  : 

Specimens  from  shaft  fifty  feet  deep  on  side  of  ledge. 

Copper  Hill,  Campo  SeCO  District,  Calaveras  County  : 

Specimens  from  the  surface  of  the  Ledge,  and  from  a  depth  id"  (wo 
hundred  feet.  This  claim  is  on  the  same  lead  as  the  Lancha 
Plana. 

Prospect  Mining  Company,  Calaveras  County  : 
Specimens  of  surface  ore. 
Specimens  contributed  by  J.  15.  McGMlveiy. 

Campo  Seco  Mine.  Calaveras  County  : 

Specimens  seventeen  feet  from  the  Burface. 
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Massachusetts  Mine,  Calaveras  County: 
Specimens  of  croppings. 

Copperopolis  : 

Specimens  of  ores. 

Sailor  Mine,  Calaveras  County: 
Specimens  of  ores. 
Specimens  contributed  bjT  J.  B.  McGilvery. 

Fort}*-Nine  and  Jefferson  Mine,  Calaveras  County: 

Croppings,  and  specimens  from  ledge  at  twenty  feet  deep. 

Hawes  &  Company's  Mine,  Calaveras  County: 

Thirteen  specimens  taken  from  the  60uth-west  part  of  the  copper 

belt. 
Specimens  contributed  by  J.  B.  McGilvery. 

Campo  Seco  Mine,  Calaveras  County: 

Seven  samples  of  ores,  taken  from  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  fifty 
feet. 

Star  of  the  West  Lode  Company,  Blue  Mountain  District : 
Specimens  of  croppings. 

Cosumnes  Mine,  Sacramento  County: 

Specimens  taken  twenty,  sixty,  and  eighty  feet  from  the  surface. 
Specimens  contributed  by  the  company. 

Eureka  Mining  Company.  John  Bull  District: 

Five  samples  at  surface  and  from  a  depth  of  six  feet. 

Lancha  Plana  Mine,  Amador  County : 

Eight  samples,  from  croppings  and  to  a  depth  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet. 

Newton  Mine,  Amador  County: 

Samples  of  ore  at  the  surface,  and  from  six  points  at  a  depth  of  one 
hundred  and  eigbty  feet. 

Tear  and  Rip  Mine,  Bryant's  Hotel.  El  Dorado  County;  discovered  by 
Jobn  G.  Smith;  shaft  forty-five  feet  deep;  ore  twenty-eight  per 
cent  : 
Specimens  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  from  surface  down. 

Chasen  &  Company,  Shasta  County,  East  Fork  of  Clark  Creek,  twenty- 
seven  miles  north-west  of  Shasta: 
Specimens  of  copper  ore. 

New  Sigel  Copper  Mining  Company,  Slug  Gulch,  El  Dorado  County: 
Specimens  from  surface,  and   to  a  depth  of  fort3'-fivc  feet;  claim 

M'ven  thousand  two  hundred  feet  long. 
Specimens  contributed  by  C.  lleinrich. 

Lebanon  Bfining  Company,  Garden  Bar  Mining  District,  Flacer  County  : 

Specimens  fifty  feet  from  the  surface. 

> 

Ashhy  Stewart   .Mining  Company,  Garden  Bar  Mining  District,  Placer 
County : 
Specimens  of  croppings. 
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Pioneer  Copper  Mining  Company,  Clark  Creek,  near  Uniontown,  El  Do- 
rado County : 

Samples  thirty-nine  feet  from  the  surface;  assays  thirty-four  per 
cent  of  copper,  and  of  gold  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
dollars  and  seventy-six  cents  per  ton. 

Specimens  contributed  by  J.  H.  Corliss. 

Camp  &  McNulty,  Hog  Hill  District. 
Specimens. 

Keystone  Mine,  Copperopolis,  Calaveras  County: 
Specimens. 

Kentucky  Mine,   Salt  Spring  Valley,  four  miles  northwest  of  Copperop- 
olis : 
Specimens. 

Empire  Mine,  Copperopolis : 
Specimens. 

Crocket  Mine,  three  miles  northwest  of  Copperopolis : 
Specimens. 

Suffolk  Mine,  Weehawken  District,  ten  miles  northwest  of  Copperopolis  : 
Specimens. 

Table  Mountain,  four  miles  southeast  of  Copperopolis: 
Specimens. 

Superior  Ledge,  Light's  Canon,  Plumas  County;  incorporated  August 
eighteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three: 
Specimens,  sixty  per  cent. 
Specimens  donated  by  John  Bidwell. 

Cosmopolitan  Ledge,  Genessee  Yalley,  Plumas  County : 
Specimens  donated  by  John  Bidwell. 

San  Diego  Company,  Bidwell's  Bar,  Butte  County : 
Specimens  of  croppings. 
Specimens  donated  by  E.  T.  Van  Norden. 

General  Grant  Copper  Bottom  Mining  Companj-,  Salmon  Falls,  El  Do- 
rado County,  Ocean  Township;  ledge  discovered  August  ninth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three. 
Samples  of  ore  four  hundred  feet  above  the  river  bed  and  from  tho 
river  bed. 

Uncle  Abe  Lead,  one  hundred  feet  east  of  the  General  Grant : 
Samples  of  croppings. 
Specimens  contributed  by  the  General  Grant  Company. 

Pure  Copper  Company  : 

Samples  contributed  by  11.  Dale. 

Well  Copper  .Mining  Company,  Nevada  County: 

Samples  <>t  carbonates  from  surface,  and  ores  from  forty  feet  below. 
Jjcilgc  thirty  feet  wide. 
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Bunker  Hill  Copper,  and  Gold,  and  Silver  Mining  Company,  two  miles 
from  Greenwood,  on  the  Sacramento  Road,  El  Dorado  County; 
width  of  lead  two  feet;  discovered  June  tenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  by  C.  L.  Rogers  and  M.  Rumer;  incorporated 
July,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three;  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  feet  in  the  claim  : 

Specimens  from  the  surface  and  seven  feet  deep. 

Samples  donated  by  George  E.  Truman. 

Last  Chance  Compan3T,  Nevada  County: 

Shaft  fifty  feet  deep,  with  thirty  per  cent  shipping  ore. 
Samples  donated  by  J.  M.  Maguire,  Manager  and  Trustee. 

Diamond  Lead,  Del  Norte  County : 

Samples  from  surface  and  forty  feet  deep. 
Specimens  contributed  by  F.  Rabel. 

Chaparral  Lead,  Boston  Ranch,  Amador  County: 
Samples  from  shaft  fifty-five  feet  deep. 
Specimens  contributed  by  H.  Waters. 

Jane  and  Gilbert : 

Samples  from  sixteen  feet  below  surface ;  thirty-one  per  cent  ore. 
Specimens  contributed  by  Mr.  Wright. 

Lingering  Hope  Company,  Plumas  County : 
Samples  contributed  by  B.  F.  Stewart. 

Mogul  Company,  Ocean  District,  El  Dorado  County : 
Specimens  six  feet  below  the  surface. 
Specimens  contributed  by  E.  C.  Gilbert. 

Exchange   Copper   Mining   Company,  Forest   Home   District,  Amador 
County  : 
Samples  from  shaft  thirty-three  feet  deep. 
Specimens  contributed  by  G.  W.  Donnelly. 

Amador   Lafayette   Mining   Company,  Forest  Home   Mining  District, 
Amador  County  : 
Samples  from  shaft  sixty-five  feet  deep. 
Specimens  contributed  by  G.  W.  Donnelly. 

Enterprise  Copper  Mining  Company,  Placer  County: 
Samples  contributed  by  Thomas  S.  Levy. 

Gardiner  Mining  Company,  Placer  County: 
Samples  from  surface  to  thirty  feet  deep. 
Specimens  contributed  by  T.  S.  Levy. 

Wellington  Mine,  Placerville  District,  El  Dorado  County. 
Specimens. 

Roanoke  Copper  Mining  Company,  Illinoistown  District,  Placer  County: 
Five  specimens  of  surface  rock  ;  ledge  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  wide. 
One  specimen  from  Mumlis  Ledge,  sixteen  feet  from  surface. 
Specimens  donated  by  O.  K.  Levings. 

Shepperd's,  Nevada  County  : 
One  specimen  copper  ore. 
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Greer's,  Nevada  County : 
Specimens. 

Chollar,  Nevada  County: 

One  specimen  copper  ore. 

Still  House,  Nevada  County: 
Two  specimens  copper  ore. 

Peavine  Ranch  Copper  Ore,  Nevada  County : 
Seven  specimens  copper  ore. 
One  specimen  bar  copper. 
Specimens  donated  by  L.  Lanszewert. 

Barnard  Ledge,  Weaver  District,  Arizona: 
Specimens  donated  by  S.  P.  Taylor. 

Blue  Bell  Ledge,  Weaver  District,  Arizona : 
Specimens  donated  by  S.  P.  Taylor. 

Byron,  Weaver  District,  Arizona: 

Specimens  donated  by  S.  P.  Taylor. 
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PREMIUMS  AWARDED  1863 


THOROUGHBRED  STALLIONS. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


I  I 

John  Ilall 'Alameda '"Owen  Dale,"  four  years  old 

I     and  over 

Nathan  Coombs Napa "  Ashland,"  four  years  old  and 

over 
Nathan  Coombs [Napa 


John  Hall \  Alameda 

J.  C.  Davis Yolo 

J.  R.  Redman Marin..., 


•■  Montezuma,"  three  years  old 

and  over 

"  California,"  three  years  oldl 

and  over 

"  M.  S.  Latham."  one  year  old 

and  over 

"  Knight   St.  Patrick,"  under 

one  year 


First,  pitcher,  $50 

Second,  goblet,  S20 

First,  goblet,  $30 

Second,  honorary  diploma. 

First,  goblet,  $15 

First,  cup,  $10 , 


THOROUGHBRED   MARES. 


J.  R.  Redman Marin 

J.  C.  Davis Yolo 


John  Hall lAlarncda 


"  Fairy  Queen  "  and  colt,  four 
years  old  and  over 

"  Rose  Clifton  "  and  colt,  four 
years  old  and  over 

••  Bsperantsa,"  three  years  old 
and  over 


Nathan  Coombs Napa /'Fanny   Bryer,"  three    years 

old  and  over 


First,  pitcher,  $10 

Second,  pair  goblets,  $20  . 

First,  ice  bowl,  $30 

Second,  honorary  diploma. 


GRADED    STALLIoXS. 


Nathan  Coombs 

B.  Cahoon 

Wm.  Lcd^crwood  ... 


Napa 

Sacramento. 
Solano 


"Davy  Crockett,"  four  years 
old  and  oyer 

"Garibaldi,"  four  years  old 
and  over 

"  Pal  rick  Cheatham,"  three 
I     years  old  and  over 


First,  pair  goblet?,  $10..  .  . 
Second,  honorary  diploma. 
First,  pair  goblets,  $20 
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Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

J.  B.  Harbin 

1 
Yolo 

Yolo 

Yolo 

Yolo 

Animal. 


Premium. 


"  Tiger  Whip,"   three    years 

old  and  over 'Second,  honorary  diploma 

"  Nick,"  two   years   old    and 

over 

"Sea    Breeze,"  one   year   old 

;i  nd  over 

"  No    Name,"   one    year    old 

and  over 


First,  goblet,  $15 

First,  cup,  $10 

Second,  agricultural  paper. 


GRADED   MARES. 


J.  A.  Price 

Mike  Bryte 

D.  H.  Trindcr.. 
D.  H.  Trinder., 
B.  Cahoon , 


Yolo "  Lizzie  Dale,"  four  years  old 

and  nver First,  pair  goblets,  $30 

Yolo | "Annie,"    four  years  old   and 

I     over I  Second,  honorary  diploma. 

Yolo ["Annie  Richards,"  three  years! 

old  and  nver rFirst,  goblet,  $15 

Yolo "Fanny  Cheatham,"  two  years  | 

old  and  ever 

Sacramento....  "Fanny    M .     Kimble,"    two 

years  old  and  over 


First,  cup,  $10 

Second,  honorary  diploma. 


HORSES  OF  ALL  WORK— STALLIONS. 


J.  G.  McCracken... 

D.  B.  Sutton 

M.  Spraguc 

C.  W.  Fairebild 

A.  F.  Smith 

Benjamin  Tibbits... 


Sacramento 

Yolo 

Sacramento 

Amador 

Sacramento 
Sacramento 


David  Hill,"  four  years  old 
and  oi  Br 

Robert    Dale    Owen,"    four 

years  old  and  over 

•  Abe   Lincoln,"   three  years 

old  and  over 

'Black    Hawk,"    three  years 

old  and  nver 

Prince  Mbert,"  two  years 
old  and  nver 

Ellipse,"   one  year    old   ami 


First,  pair  goblets,  $40 

Second,  honorary  diploma. 

First,  pair  goblets,  $20 

Second,  honorary  diploma. 

First,  goblet,  $15 

First,  cup,  $10 


MARES  OF  ALL  WORK. 


0.  1'.  Reed  

Joseph  Boat} trier...., 
C.  F.  Reed , 


Yolo "  Amanda     Wallace,"     four 

1  ears  old    and   over 

Sacramento....  "  Dolly,"  tour  years  old  and 
over 

Yolo "Sally  Miller,"  one  year  old 

and  over 


First,  pair  goblets,  $30 

I,  honorary  diploma. 

First,  framed  diploma 


DRAFT    HORSES. 


I;    - 


Sonoma, 

Vol,. 


•  California  Chief,"  four  years 

old  and  I  \  el 

"  JToung  Gilbert,"  four  j  eai  - 

old  and  01  'T 


l'ir.-l.  gob!  ' 


Sec  id.  honorary  diploma. 
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Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Animal. 

Premium. 

1 

First,  goblet,  $15 

David  Dodd 

"  Young  Wallace,"  three  years 

H.  Wilson 

"Young  America,"  two  years 

DRAFT  MARES. 


Wm.  Ledgerwood  . 
C.  F.  Reed 

E.  M.  Skaggs 

C.  F.  Reed 

J.  D.  Osborn 

William  Allen 

Ed.  St.  Louis 

J.  C.  Davis 

Nathan  Coombs.... 

El.  St.  Bonis 

J.  C.  Davis 

James  Ilaworth  ... 

J.  C.  Davis 

J.  C.  Davis 

J.  C.  Davis 

Joseph  Labasier.... 


Solano. 


Yolo. 


"  Puss  Goldfinder,"  four  years 
old  and  over 

"  Empress,"  four  years  old  and 
over 


First,  goblet,  $15 

Second,  framed  diploma. 


ROADSTER  STALLIONS. 


Sacramento. 

Tolo 

Sacramento. 

Solano 

Yolo 

Yolo 

Xapa 


Second,  honorary  diploma. 
First,  pair  goblets,  $20 


"  Rattler,  Jr.,"  four  years  old 

and  over First,  pair  goblets,  $40 

"  Black  Eagle,"  four  years  old 

and  over 

"  Peacock,''    three   years    old 

and  over 

"  Young    Chrysopolis,"    three 

years  old  and  over Second,  honorary  diploma.. 

"  Red    Lird,"    two    years    old 

and  over First,  goblet,  $15 

"Jenny  Clifton,"  two  years  old 

and  over Second,  agricultural  paper. 

"  Tarantula,"  one  year  old  and 

over First,  cup,  $10 


ROADSTER  MARES. 


Yolo 

Xnlo 

Marysville . 

Yolo 

Y..1 

Solo 

Y.do 


Fanny"  and  colt,  four  years 

old  and  over 

1  Lady  Woolfskill,"  four  years 

Old  and  over 

'  Lady   Dillon,"   three  yean 

old  and  over 

'  Lady  Clifton,"    three  years 

old  and  over 

■  Lady  Wo  liskill,  Jr.,"  two 

years  old  and  over 

'  Chnokahilo,"   two   years   old 

and  over 

K  ity  Hawkins,"  one  year  old 


First,  pair  goblets,  $30 

Second,  honorary  diploma., 

First,  goblet,  $15 

Second,  honorary  diploma. 

First,  cup,  $10 

Second,  honorary  diploma., 
Framed  diploma 


1G 
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CARRIAGE  AND  SADDLE  HORSES. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


Thomas  Maguire, 

Capt.  J.  Whitney 
Thomas  Maguire. 

B.  E.  Harris 

J.  M.  Hubbard... 
B.  E.  Harris 


San  Francisc"  "Abby   Woods"   and   "  Ladyl 

I'tly."  carriage .'.  First,  goblet,  $2(1 , 

Fan  Francisco  Gray  team,  carriage Second,  honorary  diploma. 

San  Francisco  "Abby   AVoods,"    single    car- 
riage   First,  $20 

Sacramento....!"  Jack    Clifford,"   single   car- 

I     riage Second,  framed  diploma 

Sacramento....'"  Dusty  Bill,"  in  saddle First,  goblet, $20 

Sacramento....  "Jake,"  in  saddle Second,  framed  diploma 


SWEEPSTAKES— HORSES. 


C.  F.  Reed... 

C.  F.  Reed... 

D.  B.  Sutton 


Black  Eagle"  and  family.... 

Empress,"  best  mare 

Robert    Dale    Owen,"    best 
stallion   


First,  pitcher.  $50. 
First,  goblet,  $20... 

First,  pitcher,  $10. 


JACKS  AXD  MULES. 


J.  C.  Davis Yolo "'Black  Warrior,"  jack 

11.  Y.  McElroy j "'Stephen  A.   Douglas,"  jack 

Thomas  Edwards.... 'Sacramento...."  Lady  Franklin."  jenny,  one 

year  old 

Thomas  Edwards....  Sacramento....!"  Lady  Washington,"  jenny, 

four  years  old 


First,  goblat,  $20 

Second,  honorary  diploma.. 

First,  goblet,  $15 

Second,  agricultural  paper.. 


PURSES  EOR  SPEED. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Name  of  Horse. 

Character  of  Race. 

Premium 

C.  11.  Shears 

San  Fraicifco. 
Bacram  nto 

"Alicia  Mandeville" 

"  Tonv  Oaks" 

Mile  heats,  2  in  ."..  tan  tting 
M  le  heats,  2  iu  •'',  running 

Mile  heats,  .'5  in  o,  trotting 

Mile  heats.  3  in  5,  trotting 
Mill   li  tats,  2  in  .'!,  running 
Mile  heats,  2  in  .".,  paeing„ 
2-mile  heats,  2  in  .'!.  running 
2-mile  heats,  2  in  3,  trotting 

$75  00 

B  B.  Ban  is.   . 

100  00 

C.  11.  Burger..., 

••  Pilot  Boy" 

100  00 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 
Yolo  County. .. 
Butte  County.. 

50  00 

H.  R.  Covev 

Pr.  gob's 

Win.  B.  Campbell ... 

"  Young  Lightning  "  ... 

200  no 

S:m  Prs 

San  Francisco. 

1 

100  00 

S.  Card 



"00  00 
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SHORT  HORN  BULLS. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Torry  &  Fagan 

Clark  <i  Cox 

Milton  Dal? 

Yolo 

Animal. 


Premium. 


"  Shasta,"  four  years  old  and 

over 

••  Herald  the  Sixth/'  four  years 

old  and  over 

"  Duke     of    Airdrie,"     three 

years  old  aud  over 

"  George,"  three  years  old  and 

over 

Calf,  under  one  year  old 


First,  pitcher,  $40 

Second,  goblet,  $20 

First,  pair  goblets,  $30. 


Second,  honorary  diploma. 
First,  cup,  $10 


SHOET  HORN  COWS. 


Milton  Dale.. 

J.  C.  1)  lV\<.. 

J.  C.  Davis... 
J.  C.  Davis  . 
J.  C.  Davis.. 


Yolo "  Mary  Jane,"  four  years  old 

and  over 

Yolo "  Bracelet,"  four  years  old  aud 

over 

Yolo "Alice,"  two   years   old    and 

over 

Yolo "Annie    Stevenson,"    1    year 

old  and  over 

Tolo "Clara,"    one   year   old    and 

over (Second,  agricultural  paper. 


First,  cup,  $25 

Second,  honorary  diploma. 

First,  cup,  $15 

First,  goblet,  $10 


DEVONSHIRE  BULLS. 


S.  Daniels. 
S^  Daniels. 
S.  Dankls., 
8.  Daniels. 


. 'Sonoma. 
.:  Sonoma. 
.  I  Sonoma. 
.Sonoma. 


Medoc,"  four  years  old  and 

over 

Pacific,"  three  years  old  and 

over 

Oakland,"  one  year  old  and 

over 

MeClellan,"   one    year    old 
and  over 


First,  pitcher,  $40 

First,  goblet,  $30 

First,  goblet,  $20 

Second,  honorary  diploma. 


DEVONSHIRE  COWS. 


S.  Dsaieli 

"  Lassie,"  four  years   old  and 

over 

'•  Fashion,"  four  years  old  and 

oyer 

••  May  Queen,"  three  years  old 

and  over 

••  Beauty,"  three  yean  old  and 

■  I    r 

"Maud,"    two  years  old  and 

over 

ie,    -lr.,"    one    year    old 

I    >ver 

"  I       hion,  .lr.."   one   year  old 
:i  1 1  1  over 


First,  cup,  $25  

Second,  honorary  diploma... 

First,  cup,  $20 

Second,  honorary  diploma.. 

First,  cup,  $15 

First,  goblet,  $10 

Second,  agricultural  paper.. 
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ALDERNEY  BULLS  AND  COWS. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


J.  D.  Patterson 'Alameda., 


J.  D.  Patterson 'Alameda., 

J.  D.  Patterson I Alameda. 


"Albert,"  three  years  old  and 
over 

Calf,  less  than  one  year  old.... 

"  Diana,"  three  years  old  and 
over 


First,  pitcher,  $40. 
Goblet,  $10 


First,  cup,  $20. 


AYESHIRE   BULLS   AND   COWS. 


S.  Daniels., 
S.  Daniels., 


Sonoma. 
Sonoma. 


Walter,"  four  years  old  and 
over 

r  Nona,"  three  years  old  and 
over 


First,  pitcher,  $40. 
First,  cup,  $20 


SWEEPSTAKES— CATTLE. 


Best   herd,  one  bull   and  five 

Best  herd,  six  animals,  Califor- 

Thos.  Bedford.... 

Best  bull,  "  Shasta,''  any  age  .. 
Best  cow,  "  Mary  Jane,"  any 

Yolo 

First,  goblet,  $40 

GRADED  BULLS. 


Yolo 

J.  C.  Davis.... 

Yolo 

J.  C.  Davis 

Yolo 

Yolo 

"Joe," 

"  Red  Jacket  " 

White  Bull,  one  year  and  over 
Roan  Bull,  one  year  and  over.. 


First,  goblet,  $25 

Second,  honorary  diploma . 

First,  goblet,  $10 

Second,  honorary  diploma., 


GRADED  COWS. 


Yolo 

Yolo 

Yolo 

Yolo 

Yolo 

J.  C.  Davis 

Yob' 

Yolo 

"  Verona,"  four  years  old  and 
over 

"  Lilly,"  four  years  obi  and 
over 

"  Loland,"  less  than    one  year 

old '. 

••  Snow  Ball,"  three  years  old 

and  over 

••  Dixie,"  one    year    old    and 


•  .M;m\  ,"  one  j ear    old    and 


■•  Rosa,"  ta  ■  j  ears  old  and 
m  er 

••  Julia  "  and  oalfj  t«"  jean 
old  and  over 


First,  goblet,  $20 

Second,  honorary  diploma.. 
Second,  agricultural  paper. 

First,  goblet.  $1.") 

First,  goblet,  $10 

Beoond,  honorary  diploma., 

First,  goblet,  $in 

Beoond,  honorary  diploma.. 
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SPANISH  MERINO  BUCKS. 


Exhibitor.  Residence. 


Animal. 


Premium. 


J.  D.  Patterson Alameda 

Baehclder  &,  Cotter.  Sacramento.... 
McConnell  &  Curtis  Sacramento.... 
McConnell  it  Curtis  Sacramento.... 
McConnell  &  Curtisl Sacramento.... 
Bachelder  <fc  Cotter.  I  Sacramento.... 


Buck 

Buck 

Buck  one  year  old 
Buck  one  year  old 
Three  buck  lambs. 
Que  buck  lamb 


First,  goblet,  $20 

Second,  honorary  diploma. 

First,  cup,  $10 

Second,  honorary  diploma. 

First,  framed  diploma 

First,  framed  diploma 


SPANISH   MERINO   EWES. 


J.  B.  Hoyt . 
J.  B.  Iloyt . 
J.  B.  Hoyt , 


Solano., 
Solano., 
Solano. 


Five  ewes  two  years  old  and 
over 

Five  ewes  one  year  old  and 
over 

Five  ewe  lambs 


First,  goblet,  $15. 


First,  framed  diploma . 
First,  framed  diploma . 


FRENCH  MERINO  BUCKS. 


J.  D.  Patterson  . 

J.  D.  Patterson. 


Alameda Buck  two  years  old  and  over.. 

Alameda Buck  two  years  old  and  over.. 


First,  goblet,  $20 

Second,  framed  diploma. 


SOUTHDOWN  BUCKS. 


J.  D.  Patterson Alameda Buck  two  years  old  and  over...  First,  goblet,  $20 


LEICESTERSHIRE  EWES. 


J.  C.  Davis. 


Yolo 


Five  ewes  two  years  old  and 
over 


First,  goblet,  $15. 


SWINE— CROSS  BREEDS. 


Thomas  Edwards.. 


Sacramento.... 


Best  boar,  one  year  old   and 
over 


Framed  diploma. 


SW  E  BPSTAKES— SWINE. 


J.S.Curtis Yolo Best  sow Cup,  $10 
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POULTRY. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


R.  Thompson 

Maurice  E.  lloag 


Placer . 


Premium. 


Agricultural  paper. 


Best  exhibit  Black  Spanish. 

Best  exhibit  Sumatra J  Brown's     American      Poultry 

[      Yar.l 

II.  S.  Bcals ' JBest  exhibit  Japanese iFirst,  agricultural  paper 


VEGETABLES. 


Geo.  E.  Coggshall... 
Geo.  E.  Coggshall... 
Geo.  E.  Coggshall... 
Geo.  E.  Coggshall... 
Geo.  E.  Coggshall... 

C.  G.  Hidden 

P.  Nolan 

Thomas  Edwards — 

E.  Pierce 

J.  S.  Curtis 

D.  Megowan 

D.  Megowan 

D.  Megowan 

J.  R.  Nickerson 


Sacramento Best 

Sacramento Best 

Sacramento....  |Best 

Sacramento Best 

Sacramento Best 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Yolo 

Yolo 

roie :.. 

Yolo 


Irish  potatoes Agricultural 

watermelons Agricultural 

muskmelons Agricultural 


Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 
Best 


egg  plant . 
turnips.... 
squashes.. 

onions 

carrots ... . 


peanuts 

cabbage 

ti  matoes 

beets 

Placer [Best  sweet  potatoes. 


Agricultural 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 
Agrii  alturaJ 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 
Agricultural 


paper. 
paper, 
paper, 
paper. 
paper, 
p.ip  r. 
paper, 
paper, 
pa]  er. 
paper, 
paper, 
paper 
paper 
papt  r 


HOME   WORK. 


B.  N.  Bughey 

J.  R.  Nickerson 

Second  best  exhibit  raisins 

S  icond  best  exhibit  dried  fruit 

Napkin  ring,  Si 

Miss  M.  N.  Crocker. 
Miss  M.  N.  Crocker. 
Miss  M.  N.  Crocker. 

Mrs.  N.  L.  Brew 

A.  Bergman 

C.  (!.  Hidden 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento.... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento.... 
Sacramento 

Best  exhibit  preserves 

Agrii  ulturaJ  paper 

GENERAL  FARM  PRODUCTS. 


J.  R.  Ni'kcrson. 


Best  exhibit Framed  diploma 


MANUFACTURE. 


Thomas  Hansbrow. 

J.  I..  Morrill 

C.  11.  Han  i.-on 


Sa  !ram 

Sacram  ml  i. ... 
San  Francisco. 


Framed  diplomn 
Framed  dip!  ma 


T.  McKim Sacramento.... 

Mr  .  M.  A.  Ames....  Sacramento 

D.  Norcrosi San  Francisco. 

D.  Norcri    \ S  in  I  rancisco. 


I  iree  pump 

I'.e-t  lifting  pump 

am  force  and 

lifting  pump 

I  i m  e:,_ Lne 

B(   t  millinorj  Cup,  Si" 

Beat  hinge Framed  d 

; Framed  diploma 


Creami  r.  $20 

|40 
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Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


J.  M.  Griawold Sacramento 

Stockton  £  i'     .    :  ..  I  ■  -lrfom 

Coorei  ..IFolsom 

E.  M.  Smith |Folsom 

J.  il.  Nickerson Placei 

Th  •mli>  Vainey San  Fra 

E.  Hughes Santa  Clara.... 

E.  Hughes I  Santa  Clara.... 

A.  -Yitkiu  <t  Co Sacramento.... 

A.  Ai     i     &  l 
A.  At  .in  &  Co. 
A.  Aitkin  &  Co. 
A.  Aitkin  &  Co- 
I.  Ireland 


Unfermented  bread [Napkin  ring,  si.. 

Best  tioiir Framed  diploma. 

Best  corn  meal Framed  diploma. 


Framed  diploma., 
Framed  diploma., 

Goblet,  si.) 

Framed  diploma  , 
Framed  diploma , 


Saoram 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento... 
Sacra  m 

.  . 
E.  M  iulthorp I  Sacramento.... 


San  Fra 
San  Fr i 
San  Francisco 

Sacrament  i 

San  Francisco. 
Sacran 


,    aves, 

11.    ]'.  i..    ve3 

A.  S.  Ha 

J.  S.  Harbis  n.... 



Kelly,  M       A  Co 

A.  Lamot s  . 

-N  .        >.    .         _    ID 

el Sacramei 

Parker  &  Perry Sa  :ram  snto.... 

Hiram  Cook | Sacrament  . 

Hiram  Co  I; Sacram 

J.  B.  Hoyt |Solano 

C.  F.  Cool San  Frai 

P.  Franklii Sacramento 

J.  B.  Nickerson Placer 

5a  t  in     t   

Sacramento 

Sacran 
Napa 


ia  erarker? 

Best  buckwheat  Hour 

Amalgamating  pans. 

Eyeless  mining  pick. 

Safety  blasting  tizse.., 

Best  marble  monument [Goblet,  $20 

Second  best  marble  monument  Framed  diploma 

Best  centre  piece 

Best  statuette 

Best  exhibit  in  marble 

Best  brooms 

Best  ehuru 

Best  wire  work 

Best  bird  cages 

Best  wire  rope 

i  a  hive 

J;e~;  rope Framed  diploma 

[Best  till  work '  Framed  diploma  , 

Framed  dipl<  ma  , 
Framed  dip!  ana  , 
Framed  dipl  una  , 
Framed  diploma  , 
Framed  diploma  . 
Framed  diploma  . 
Framed  diploma  , 


Book 

Book 

Honorary  diploma. 
Framed  dij  loma  ..  , 
Framed  diploma  ... 
Honorary  dipl  ma. 
Framed  dipl, ma  ... 
Framed  diploma  .... 
Agricultural  paper 


1;.  si  hats. 

Best  bouts  and  .-hoes 

Best  leather 

Best  team  harness 

Best  gentiemi  n's  saddles., 

Best  ladies'  saddle 

Best  wool 


Best  soap Framed  diploma 


Best  cigars.. 

Best  bacon 

otter 

i  best  butter.. 
I  Best  cheese 

:  mey 

Second  best  b 

I;  st  confectionery. 


F.  Aikiu 
Frink  <fc  Allsop  ., 
Friuk  i 

B.  11.  il  lag 

J.  s.  11. n'  ■  ..-  ii Sacramento 

J.  Phillip- Sacramento.... 

R.  K.  Wick  Sacramento. ...  Best  mining  picks Framed  diploma 


Framed  diploma  .... 
Framed  diploma  .... 

Spoons,  Si  ii 

Book 

Spoons,  $10 

Agricultural  paper 

ultural  paper 

Framed  diploma ..., 


AG  IilCULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


a.  II  imilton .. 

W.  II.  Jacks  n 



Cr  .nkitc  .t  B 

W.  B.  Beady  &,  Bro. 

□ 

Cronkil 
Cronki 




nento.. 

Sacram 

Mokel 

men  to.. 

Sacram 


B  >8t  loader 

B   -:  «  indmill 

Second  best   windmill 

iiig  plough 

.  b  st  gang  pli  ugh 

1;  st  harrow    

ii_-b 

*i\  at  ir 

pi   -  - 


.  $20 

Framed  diploma  ... 
Agricultural  paper. 

Goblet,  Slo 

Agricultural  paper. 
Framed  diploma  ... 
Framed  diploma  ... 
Frami  d  diploma  ... 
Framed  diploma  ... 


CARRIAGES  &  WAGONS. 


B.  M.  Bernard Sacramento....  B  st  family  carriage., 

H.  If.  Bernard ...  B  itrockaway 

EL  M.  Bernard Best  to] 

EL  H.  B       I    igfa 

ELM.  Bernard Ba  i  iini  thibil  


.  $30 

Cup,  $20 

Cup,  $20 

Goblet,  $20 , 

Honorary  diploma*. 
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SILK  COCOONS. 


Exhibitor.  Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


L.  Provost San  Jose Best  cocoons ,...  Napkin  rings,  $10. 


FUENITUEE  AND  PIANOFORTES. 


Goodwin  &  Co.. 
Frederick  Zeck. 


Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 


Best  exhibit  furniture 
Best  pianoforte 


Honorary  diploma. 
Framed  diploma ... 


PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  PAINTINGS. 


W.  Dickerman j Sacramento.... 

W.  Dickerman Sacramento 

H.  S.  Beals j  Sacramento 

W.  C.  Felch (Sacramento.... 


Best  life  size  photograph 

Best  small  size  photograph 

Best    photograph,    re-touched 

India  ink 

Best  landscape  in  oil 


Framed  diploma  , 
Framed  diploma  , 

Goblet,  $15 

Goblets,  $30 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miss  A.  Smith 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Foster 
M.  J.  W.  Winans.... 

Taylor  &  Bishop 

Miss  Emma  Aveline 

Mrs.  Julia  Bayer 

J.  Q.  A.  Warren 


Marys  ville 

Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco 
Sacramento.... 

Foleom 

Sacrameuto 

San  Francisco 


Best  leather  work 

Leather  work 

Best  wax  flowers., 
Best  penmanship. 

Penmanship 

Best  bead  work..., 
Best  printing 


Spoons,  $7  50 

Napkin  ring,  $5 

Napkin  ring,  $7  50. 
Framed  diploma  ..., 

Book 

Spoons,  $7  50  

Framed  diploma  .... 


EMBEOIDEEY  AND  CEOCHET. 


Wilheim  Windmillcr  Sacramento 


Miss  E.  Spaulding... 
Miss  Louisa  Myers .. 

Mrs.  Julia  Haver 

Mrs.  P.  Caduc 

1>.  Norcross 

Mrs.  Julia  Bayer 

Mrs.  W.  Headinberg 
Miss  Jenny  Dreman 

Miss  Mary  E.  Drew 


Sacramento..., 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
San  Frai  cisco 
Sacramento.... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento.... 


Best  cotton  embroidery 

Cotton  embroidery 

Best  worsted  embroidery 

Worsted  embroidery 

Besi  silk  embroidery 

Besl  gold  ami  silverembroidery 

Best  knitting 

Best  crochet  work 

Best  crochet  of  girl  under  four- 
teen years  of  age 

Second  best  crochet  of  girl  un- 
der fourteen  rears  of  age.... 


Napkin  ring,  $5 

S ad,  napkin  ring,  f  I  . 

Floral  dictionary 

Second,  floral  dictionary  , 
Second,  floral  dictionary., 

Framed  diploma 

Floral  dictionary 

Floral  dictionery 


Cup,  SKI 

Napkin  ring,  $5. 
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F  E  U I  T . 

GRAPES. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


Samuel  Rich Sacramento. 

J,  11.  .\  iokerson Placer 

aesch Sacramento. 

A.  Ga     leach Sacramento. 

J.  K.  Nickerson  Placer 

Mark  Hopkins Sacramento. 

J.  R.  Nickerson (Placer 


Best  'Hi''  variety 

Greatest  number  of  varieties. 

lies;  twenty  \  arit  ties 

Besl  six  varieties 

Best  twelve  varieties [Agricultural  paper 

Best  native Agricultural  paper 

Greatest  number  nat.  varieties.]  Baraszthy's  Wines  of  Europe. 


Agricultural  paper 

Honorary  diploma 

Haraszthy's  Wines  of  Europe. 
Agricultural  pa     f. 


API'LES. 


J.  R.  Ni 

A.  S.  ( 




Sacrament  i. 


A.  Runyon 

.1.  M.  B.  We  herwa  • 

G.  If.  Tilley 

C.  W.  Reed Yolo 

A.  Runyon Sacramento 

Q.  E.  Cosrershall Sacramento 


Sacramento. 
El  Dorado... 
Sacrai  i     I    , 


-.  Dumber  of  varieties... 
g  c  md  greatest  number  of  va- 
rieties  

Best   twenty  varieties 

d  besl  twenty  varieties... 

;;e-.  i  u   Ive  vari  ties 

Second  besl  twelve  varieties...  Agricultural  paper. 

Framed  diploma 

Second  best  six  varieties Agricultural  paper. 


Cup,  |10. 


Agricultural  paper. 

Framed  diploma 

Agricultural  paper. 
Framed  diploma 


REARS. 


J.  R. 


C.  W.  Reed 

J.  M.  I'..  Wetherwax 
:  iw 


. 


Gre  itesl  number  of  varieties  .. 
greatest  number  of  va- 


Secuap 

i  et 
Rest  twi 


Agricultural  paper. 

I  ' isl  '■'■  '  '•■■■■   \  irieties Framed  Diploma... 

El  Dorado Best  six  vari.  ties , I  Framed  Diploma... 

•     Agricultural  paper. 


PEACHES. 


H.  J'a\  i   

J.  R.  N 





.  number  of  varieties...  Framed  diploma  — 

si  number  - 
igricultur  tl 


PLUMS. 


J.  R.                    ...      '             Greatest  number  varieties !■  I  ma  ... 

H.  Davie Dutch  Plat Secpnd    greatest    number  va- 

al  paper. 

\V.  *'.  i  ,  ;,', 3acram  IFri  ..: 


17 
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QUINCES. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence.    |                      Article. 

1 

Premium. 

Haraszthy's  Wines  of  Europe. 

I 

SEEDS. 


John  Adanison Best  Wheat I Agricultural  paper. 

Thomas  Miigate Sacramei      ....  Bi  st  twelve  ears  of  corn Agricultural  paper. 

Thomas  Miigate Sacramento Best  white  beans Agricultural  paper. 


FLOWERS  AND  BOUQUETS. 


.Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  Sacramento Best  bouquets  ! Cup.  §15 

D.  DeBernarde I Sacramento....! Second  best  bouquets Napkin  Ring,  $5. 


WINES. 

WHITE    STILL. 


Kohler  &  Frohling..;  San  Francisco! Best,  four  years  old  and  over.. 
Kohler  &  Frohling..iSan  Francisco  Second  best,  four  years  old  and 

over 

Martin  Allhoff Coloma  Best,  three  years  old  and   over 

J.  T.  Godfrey  &  Co.;San  Francisco '.Second    best,  three  years    old 

and  over 


Dr.  J.  Strentzel 'Martinez 

J.  T\  Godfrey  &  Co.  San  Francisco 


Dr.  J.  Strentzel Martinez. 


I  .'.  .i  years  old  and  over... 


Framed  diploma. 


Haraszthy's  Wines  of  Europe. 
Framed  diploma 

Haraszthy's  Wines  of  Europe. 
Framed  diploma 


Second  best,  two  \  ears  old  and 

over <  llaras/.thv's  Wines  of  Europ 

Best,  one  year  oil  and  over....   Framed  diploma 

S.  F.  Schall I Anaheim 'Second  best,  one  year  old  andj 

over |  Haraszthy's  Wines  of  Europ 


CHAMPAGNE. 


Bucna    Vista   Vinti- 
cultural  Associa'n 


Sonoma. 


Best  champagne. 


Honorary  diploma. 


EED. 


Kohler  &  Fronting..]  San  Fran  red,  four  years   old  and 

over 

Kohler  <fc  Frohling..  San   Frai 


.1.   I.  Godfrey  A  Co. 

Buena   Vista    Vinti 
cultural  Associa'n 


Ban  l'i 

Si  coma 


Second  best  red,  four  years  old 

and  over 

us    old   and 
over 


Best  red  sr  old    and 

over 


Framed  diploma 

Framed  diploma 

Pruned  dipli  ma 
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Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Article. 


Premium. 


.  Second  best  red,  one  year  old 
and  over 

.  Best   red,  two  years   old    and 

over 

J.  T.  Godfrey  <fc  Co.  San  Francisco  Second  best  red,  two  years  old 

and  over 


B.  N.  Bugbey iFolsom. 

B.  N.  Bugbey Folsom. 


Harasztby's  Wines  of  Europe. 

Framed  diploma 

Harasztby's  Wines  of  Europe. 


WINES    OF    FOREIGN    GRAPES. 


Martin  Allhoff. Coloma 

Dr.  J.  Btrentzel Martinez 

Kohler  &  Fronting..  San  Francisco 
Buena  Vista   Vinti- 

cultural  Associa'n  i  Sonoma 


Best  exhibit .' Cup,  §15 

Second  best  exhibit Haraszthy's  Wines  of  Europe. 

Best  exhibit  vintages  and  ages  Honorary  diploma 

Second   best   exhibit  vintages 

and  ages iHaraszthy's  Wines  of  Europe. 


CATAWBA. 


ORCHARDS  AND  VINEYARDS. 


NUiSKIMKS. 


C.  W.  Bead Yob 

Wm.  O'Donnell Baa  Jose1 

■i  Uro San  Jose' 

L.  If.  Hascoin Santa  Clara.... 

William  Scott '.  Sacramento 


Best  fruit  nursery 

l!'-.-t  ornamental  nursery 

Best  timber  nnr.-'cry 

Beal  hedge  R  ace  

Second  best  hedge  fence 


Honorary  diploma. 
Honorary  diploma  , 
Agricultural  paper. 

Framed  diploma.... 
Agricultural  paper. 
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FIELD  CEOPS. 


Exhibitor. 

Residence. 

Article. 

Premium. 

Woodbridge ... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento 

Second  best  ten  acres  tobacco.. 

11.  M.  Hoyt..., 

FLOUR  MILL. 


SPECIAL  PKEMIUMS,  Etc. 


Mrs.  II.  N.  FuUan... 
Miss  L.  C.  Baldwin.. 
August  Kohlcr 


Adolph  Kohler..., 
Crosby  A  Page..., 

P.  F.  Fregazi 

U.  C.  Simmons 

Miss'n  Woolen  Mills 

Mrs.  II.  Adams 

G.  Pfaff. 

Lord,  Holbrook&Co 

Gruhler  A  Co 

A.  Bergman 

Justin  Gates  &  Bros. 
R.H.  McDonald  A  Co 
II.  Bowman 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Brown.., 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Br  wn  ... 


John  Denn 

J.  D.  Card 

Jacob  Zech 

V,r.  E.  Bussey 

Harms  A  Palm 

John   Mason 

J.  M.  Horner 

P.  E.  Phelps 

Warren  Holt 

Kimball  A  Co 

Baker  &   Hamilton... 
MlSS    id  11!     I  .  (  l  'us 

John   Taj  lor,  Agent 

Mrs.  C.  <lark,  Agent 

Miss  F.  Atherton.... 

J.  R.  Nickerson 

J.  R.  Niokerson 

J.  R.  Nickers  m 

J.  It.  Niokerson 

Miss  N.  Reynolds... 


San  Francisco. 

Marysville 

San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

.Marysville 

Colusa 

San  Franciscp. 
Sacramento.... 
San  Francisco. 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento.... 
Sacramento... 
Sacramento..., 
Sacramento..., 
Sacramento.... 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 

Yolo 

San  Francisco. 
Santa  Clara  ... 
San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco. 
San  FrAncisco. 

Sacramento 

Sacramento. ... 
San  Francisco. 
I  >eaf,  1  lunib,  (J 
Blind  Asylum. 
Sacrami  at 

Placer 

Placer 

Placer 

Placer 

Vara\  [lie 


Best  cone  and  shell  work 

Best  hair  jewelry 

Best  trusses  and  shoulder 
braces 

Best  exhibit  of  furs 

Best  stencil  plates 

Best  perfumery 

Rest  mineral  water 

Best  woollen  goods 

Best  seaweed  and  shell  work.. 

Best  flutes  and  piccolo 

Best  copper  work 

Best  lager  beer 

Rest  wine  vinegar 

Best  perfumery  and  medicines 

Rest  surgical  instruments 

Best  California  prepared  med- 
icines  

Pastel  paintings 

Herbarium  of  California  dow- 
ers  

Wine  press 

Tire  upsetter 

Grand  piano 

( !ar  coupling 

Chickory 

Ale  and  porter 

Washing  machine 

Clothes  wringer 

School  desks 

Model  track 

I  'urn  and   barley  mill 

Plain  sewing 

Glass  ware 


Napkin  rim 
Cup,  $2H...'. 


Framed  diploma. 
Framed  diploma. 
Fiamcd  diploma. 
Framed  diploma. 
Framed  diploma. 
Framed  diploma. 

Cup,  sit) , 

Framed  diploma. 
Framed  diploma. 
Framed  diploma. 
Framed  diploma. 
Framed  diploma. 
Framed  diploma. 

Framed  diploma. 
Goblet,  $10 


Napkin  ring.  $5 

Framed  diploma 

Framed  diploma 

Framed  diploma.... 

Framed  diploma 

Agricultural  paper. 

Framed  diploma 

Framed  diploma 

Framed  diploma 

Irani  id  diploma 

Framed  diploma  ... 
Framed  diploma  ... 

Napkin  ring 

Framed  diploma  ... 


Crochet  work,  embroidery,  et<\  Tec  bowl,  $30 

Hair  wnath 'Napkin  ring 

Besl  hams <  Framed  dip] a 

P.cst  lard Framed  diploma 

Best  peas Fra d  di 

Best  Farm,  160  acres iFrnmed  diploma 

Hair  work Napkin  rin 
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ESSAYS. 


Exhibitor. 


Residence. 


Subject. 


Premium. 


William  Daniels 

Thomas  Ed  wards.... 
James  E.  Perkins  ... 
Sacramento  Union... 


San  Jose- Best  essay  on  "  The  Culture  of 

the  Vine  ** 

Sacramento....  Pest  essay  on  '"The  Cultiva- 
tion of  Tobacco" 

San  Francisco.  |  Best  essay  on  "Sheep  Hus- 
bandry"   

Sacramento....  Pest   report  of  the  Fair 


Pair  cups,  $20 

Pair  cups,  $20 

Pair  cups,  $20 
Diploma , 
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SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  JAMES  E.  PERKINS, 

SECRETARY  CALIFORNIA  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION'. 


FOR   WHICH   TnE   FIRST   PREMIUM   WAS   PAID. 


Among  the  many  industrial  pursuits  that  have  attracted  the  capital 
and  occupied  the  attention  of  agriculturists  in  this  State,  none  have 
shown  a  more  rapid  expansion,  or  held  a  hotter  prospective  position  than 
that  of  sheep  raising  and  wool  growing.  Alread}r  its  results  figure 
largely  in  the  list  of  our  export  values,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  at  no 
very  distant  day  a  leading  source  of  our  agricultural  wealth. 

Of  all  the  animals  given  by  a  wise  and  provident  Creator  for  the  use 
and  service  of  mankind,  perhaps  no  other  has  contributed  so  largely  to 
his  comfort  and  to  his  wealth  as  the  sheep.  Certainly  none  figure  more 
prominently  in  history  as  constantly  accompanying  the  human  race  in 
its  successive  migrations.  This  prominence  might  justly  be  accorded  to 
it  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  is  domesticated,  its  rapid  increase, 
and  the  supply  afforded  by  it  both  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  and 
to  furnish  needed  raiment. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  the  progress  of  wool 
growing  on  this  coast,  to  point  out  some  of  the  inducements  for  expand- 
ing the  business,  and  the  chief  disadvantages  which  must  be  overcome 
before  our  wool  product  can  command  a  first  class  position  in  the  great 
markets  of  the  world. 

With  the  origin  of  the  various  breeds  of  sheep  of  the  present  day  we 
do  not  propose  to  spend  any  time,  as  such  researches,  however  interesting 
to  the  curious  in  such  matters,  will  have  but  an  incidental  bearing  on  our 
subject. 

The  writer  also  desires  to  state,  in  the  beginning,  that  his  views  are 
submitted  as  the  result  of  his  own  observation,  and  with  the  hope  of 
promoting  those  inquiries  and  that  comparison  of  views  by  which  alone 
the  experience  of  each  ma}'  be  made  I"  subserve  the  interest  of  all. 

In  passing  to  the  special  Bubject  of  this  paper  it  may  be  well  to  look 
for  a  moment  at  the  value  of  the  sheep   as  a  food  providing  animal. 
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Animal  chemistry  assigns  to  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  the  highest  place,  as 
compared  to  the  amount  of  nutritive  matter  contained  in  the  flesh  of 
various  animals.  It  contains  twenty-nine  parts  in  the  one  hundred,  heef 
twenty-six,  and  pork  twenty-four,  and  is  therefore  better  than  beef  as 
twenty-nine  is  to  twenty-six.  and  better  than  pork  as  twenty-nine  is  to 
twenty-four — and  certainly  no  animal  food  is  more  easy  of  digestion  or 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  classes.  With  this  preponderance  in 
favor  of  mutton  as  an  article  of  food,  the  queston  arises,  why  docs  it  not 
occupy  a  more  prominent  position  as  compared  with  the  flesh  of  other 
animals  ? 

An  eminent  writer  on  sheep  says  on  this  subject:  "Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  'roast  beef  of  Old  England, 
mutton  is  more  eaten  there  by  people  of  every  rank.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  evidently  noi  a  favorite  meat  in  the  United  States,  though  its  pro- 
portionable consumption  is  evidently  increasing.  Whence  the  difference  ? 
Circumstances  have  led  to  habit,  and  habit  in  a  great  measure  regulates 
appetite." 

However  it  may  be  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  wo  arc  confi- 
dent that  the  consumption  of  mutton  in  our  own  State,  at  least  in  the 
more  populous  cities,  is  steadily  increasing,  not  only  absolutely,  but  rela- 
tively to  the  increasing  consumption  of  other  meats,  and  that  our  farmers 
can  at  all  times  raise  mutton  quite  as  cheaply  as  they  can  raise  beef; 
indeed,  that  a  price  thai  would  barely  cover  the  cost  of  the  latter  would 
yield  a  good  profit  to  the  former. 

But  however  serviceable  to  man  as  a  food  producing  animal,  the  chief 
value  of  the  sheep  is  in  its  capacity  to  produce  material  for  clothing,  and 
in  this  Held  no  other  animal  can  take  its  place.  It  is  true  that  the  goat, 
the  alpaca,  the  llama,  and  some  other  animals,  contribute  to  a  limited 
extent  material  for  the  covering  of  man;  but  none  of  them  afford  a 
fibre  bo  admirably  adapted  for  clothing  purposes  by  its  softness,  pliability, 
strength,  and  peculiar  felting  property,  nor  in  such  abundance. 

The  design  of  the  Creator  in  <nvin<>-  this  animal  to  our  uses  seems  fur- 
ther  and  more  strikingly  indicated  by  the  capacity  with  which  he  has 
endowed  it  to  adapt  itself  to  every  climate,  and  to  appropriate  to  itself 
a  wider  range  of  grasses  than  any  otrher  domesticated  animal — with  per- 
haps the  single  exception  of  the  goat — thus  enabling  it  to  thrive  on  soils 
that  would  be  otherwise  almost  useless,  and  to  accompany  the  human 
race  to  almost  every  portion  of  the  earth. 

For  several  years  alter  the  settlement  of  this  State,  the  opinion  pre- 
vailed very  generally  that  sheep  could  not  be  raised  bcre  to  any  profit 
for  their  wool.  It  was  argued  that  the  extreme  heat  of  tho  summer,  and 
the  dry  feed  on  which  they  must  subsist  for  a  large  part  of  the  year, 
would  '.end  to  produce  a  fleece  so  thin  and  light  as  scarcely  to  pay  for 
shearing.  Under  this  impression,  those  who  owned  or  purchased  sheep 
looked  only  to  the  market  for  mutton  for  their  outlet  and  profit. 

Scarcely  anything  but  the  native  or  New  Mexican  sheep  could  be  found, 
and  these,  worthless  as  they  were,  were  still  further  debased  by  crossing 
with  some  Chinese  rams  which  were  imported  about  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-two  or  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three.  The  only 
recommendation  eil  her  of  t  hese  classes  of  sheep  possessed  was  their  pro- 
digious fecundity,  t  be  ewes  often  bearing  triplets,  almost  invariably  t  wins, 
and  sometimes  five,  and  even  seven  lambs  at  a  birth.  In  size,  form,  con- 
stitutional vigor,  ami  disposition,  they  presented  tho  perfection  of  all  that 
is  undesirable,  while  their  fleeces  rarely  exceeded  two  or  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  coarse,  uneven,  kempy  wool,  suited  only  to  tho  lowest  class 
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of  fabrics,  and  scarcely  worth  the  cost  of  sacking  and  transporting  to 
market.  Yet  it  is  from  this  basis  that  our  stocks  of  the  present  day 
have  mainly  sprung,  and  we  owe  to  it  the  demonstration  of  the  suita- 
bility- of  our  climate  and  grasses  for  the  raising  and  keeping  of  the  supe- 
rior classes  to  which  we  are  now  approaching. 

During  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-three,  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  dour,  quite  a  number  of 
Missouri,  and  a  few  Ohio  sheep,  were  driven  across  the  plains;  and  toward 
the  latter  of  those  years  some  tine  importations  of  Australian  sheep 
were  received,  all  of  which  found  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices. 
Most  sheep  raisers  who  have  been  long  in  the  business  can  well  remem- 
ber when  tin;  possession  of  a  very  ordinary  American  ram  was  consid- 
ered a  most  fortunate  thing,  and  half-breeds,  (i.  e.,  crosses  of  American 
rams  on  the  Mexican  ewes.)  were  eagerly  sought  for. 

The  immense  increase  of  sheep  raised  in  the  State,  and  the  continual 
introduction  of  immense  droves  from  New  Mexico,  very  shortly  brought 
the  stock  of  mutton  sheep  fully  up  to  the  demand  from  the  butchers,  and 
threatened  at  no  distant  time  to  be  so  largely  in  excess  as  to  reduce 
prices  far  below  the  cost  of  production.  As  early  as  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  titty-four,  some  of  our  most  enterprising  sheep  raisers  an- 
ticipated this  result,  and  believing  that  a  climate  and  range  on  which 
the  poorer  breeds  seemed  to  thrive  so  well  must  answer  equally  as  well 
for  the  higher  classes  of  wool  producing* sheep,  and  that  sheep  could  be 
raised  here  for  the  fleece  alone,  set  about  the  importation  of  the  thor- 
oughbred merino  rams  of  Vermont  and  New  York.  To  Messrs.  Curtis 
&  McOonnell,  of  Sacramento  County,  belongs  the  credit  of  the  first  im- 
portation of  the  Vermont,  or  generally  designated  Spanish  merino. 
Both  these  gentlemen  are  now  dead,  but  they  lived  to  see  and  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  foresight.  Other  importations  of  both  French  and  Spanish 
merino  stocks  rapidly  followed,  as  also  of  Cotswold,  Leicester,  and  South- 
downs.  Large  numbers  of  Australian  rams  and  ewes  were  brought  in, 
and  all  found  ready  sale  at  extreme  prices.  Before  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty,  there  was  scarcely  a  flock  in  the  State  that  had  not 
some  infusion  of  improved  blood  from  these  importations,  and  the  char- 
acter of  California  wools  began  to  exhibit  a  percentage  of  improvement 
scarcely  less  than  the  increase  in  quantity,  until  at  the  present  time  an 
unmixed  iloek  of  native  sheep  is  by  far  more  rarely  met  than  were  im- 
proved (locks  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  ami  fifty-six. 

A  glance  at  our  estimated  wool  clip  for  the  past  ten  years  will  show 
the  rapid  increase,  and  the  important  position  already  attained,  viz: 

ESTI MATED     PRODUCT    OF    WOOL    IN    DOUNDS. 
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In  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  the  census  reported  our  wool  product 
at  about  five  thousand  pounds;  hut  it  was  not  until  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-four  thai  it  attained  sufficient  magnitude  to  obtain  notice  in  the 

list  of  exports.  That  year  we  shipped  one  thousand  oik'  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  hales.  The  following  table  Bhows  the  extent  in  bales  of 
our  exports  for  each  year  since,  viz  : 
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A  considerable  portion  of  the  wools  shipped  this  year  have  been  in 
pressed  bales,  weighing  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds  each 
— the  ordinary  bales  used  heretofore  averaging  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds  each. 

Of  the  entire  export  up  to  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
probably  nine  tenths  was  of  the  native  breed,  originally  poor  enough, 
and  sent  forward  in  such  abominable  condition  as  still  further  to  depress 
it  in  the  estimation  of  dealers  and  manufacturers;  and  prejudices  were 
then  formed  against  California  wools  from  which  they  have  not  yet  re- 
covered. 

The  rapid  increase  of  our  exports  of  wool  is  beginning  to  attract  the 
notice  of  Eastern  manufacturers,  and  already  California  is  looked  to  for 
a  respectable  portion  of  the  yearly  supply. 

Is  any  increase  of  our  product  of  wool  that  we  may  reasonably  antici- 
pate likely  to  increase  the  product  of  the  United  States  beyond  the 
amount  required  for  our  domestic  manufactures?  A  correct  knowledge 
of  the  annual  product  of  the  United  Slates  is  essential  to  any  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  on  this  point.  In  California,  sooner  or  later,  the  entire 
wool  crop  must  pass  through  San  Francisco,  either  for  shipment  abroad 
or  for  use  in  our  own  factories;  hence  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  arrive 
at  the  exact  annual  product  of  the  State.  But  there  is  scarce^  another 
State  in  the  Union  so  situated,  and  one  main  dependence  for  the  desired 
information  is  upon  the  census  returns.  The  statistics  of  agriculture 
are  always  difficult  to  arrive  at  with  precision,  and  it  would  be  strange 
if  there  were  no  discrepancies  in  details.  The  statistics  of  manufactures 
arc,  however,  readily  attainable,  and  the  importations  of  foreign  wools, 
being  all  invoiced  at  the  Custom  Houses,  can  be  arrived  at  with  cer- 
tainty; together  they  give  so  close  an  approximation  to  the  census 
returns  that  we  may  safely  accept  the  latter  as  the  basis  of  our  calcula- 
tions. 

In  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  which  may  be  taken  as  about 
an  average  year,  as  there  were  then  no  causes  at  work  to  interfere  with 
the  regular  course  of  manufactures,  the  United  States  worked  up  over 
eighty  million  pounds  of  wools,  besides  using  over  sixteen  million  pounds 
of  cotton  in  fabrics  designated  as  woollens.  The  total  product  of  wool 
in  the  United  States  for  thai  year  was  only  sixty-two  million  pounds. 
Since  that  year,  heavy  tariff's  have  been  laid  on  all  goods  of  foreign 
manufacture  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  increased  duties  have 

also  been  laid  on  all  foreign  wools,  both  measures  calculated  to  benefit 
tic  wool  grower  of  the  United  States,  by  limiting  the  imports  both  of 
foreign  goods  ami  of  foreign  wools.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  protection  to  our  domestic  interests  is  extended  to 
the  manufacturer,  inasmuch  as  the  duties  on  manufactured  goods  are 
largely  disproportioned  to  the  duties  on  the  raw  material,  and  it  is  to  be 
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noted  that  our  legislators  seem  always  to  have  forgotten  that  American 
farmers,  burdened  with  all  the  responsibilities  of  social  and  public  duties 
pertaining  to  their  position  as  freemen  and  enlightened  citizens,  support- 
ing churches,  Schools,  and  societies  for  mutual  improvement  and  progress 
in  all  that  goes  to  make  the  sterling,  intelligent  man,  can  no  more  com- 
pete with  the  convict  shepherds  of  Australia,  or  the  "  Gaucheros  "  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  the  ignorant  and  ill-paid  peasantry  of  England  and 
Germany,  than  our  manufacturers  can  compete  with  the  pauper  labor  of 
the  great  manufacturing  centres  of  Eno-land. 

During  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  the  immense  de- 
mand for  goods  suited  to  army  purposes,  and  demanding  immediate  sup- 
plies, created  an  unusual  call  for  low  and  medium  wools,  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  our  home  production,  and  the  crop  of  that  year  derived  a 
material  benefit  from  this  demand  and  the  consequent  advance  in  prices. 
During  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  prices  nominally 
advanced  still  further,  but  when  reduced  to  the  standard  of  gold  and 
silver  currenc}*  were  realh'  no  higher  than  the  average  for  a  term  of  five 
years  preceding.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  price  of  wool  seemed 
to  be  but  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  the  changes  in  currency  or  the 
almost  complete  withdrawal  of  the  cotton  of  the  South  from  the  chan- 
nels of  commerce  and  manuacture. 

The  nominally  high  prices  freely  quoted  in  all  our  journals  and  busi- 
ness circulars  had  the  effect  to  attract  shipments  on  a  greatly  increased 
scale  from  almost  every  wool  producing  country,  and  the  imports  for 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  exceeded  fifty-six  million  pouuds.  De- 
spite the  fluctuations  of  gold  and  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  these  im- 
portations continued  in  increased  volume  through  the  first  half  of  the 
present  year;  the  receipts  of  foreign  wools  for  that  period  exceeding 
forty  million  pounds. 

To  this  cause  we  may  attribute  the  present  condition  of  our  markets 
and  the  general  depression  that  seems  to  have  overtaken  them.  That  it 
will  be  permanent,  we  do  not  believe;  that  it  is  but  a  natural  reaction 
from  which  we  shall  soon  recover,  seems  more  reasonable  by  far.  and 
though  wools  may  not  again  reach  the  nominal  prices  of  last  January 
and  February  in  our  Eastern  markets,  we  expect  to  see  them,  relatively 
to  the  price  of  gold,  even  higher. 

In  regard  to  the  large  importations  of  foreign  wools,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  increased  manufactures  would  naturally  permit  much 
larger  importations  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  beyond  that  the 
defection  of  the  Southern  States  reduced  the  product  of  wool,  directly, 
by  the  amount  of  nearly  sixteen  million  pounds,  and  indirectly,  by  the 
amount  of  cotton  formerly  used  in  goods  denominated  woollen,  fully  six- 
teen million  pounds  more;  so  that  an  importation  of  thirty  million 
pounds  would  be  required  to  offset  the  deficiency  of  our  domestic  pro- 
duct, even  allowing  a  large  margin  for  the  increased  production  of  the 
Northern  States  during  the  past  two  years. 

We  know  that  the  supply  of  goods  for  ordinary  wear  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  unless  we  are  to  he  sup- 
plied to  a  much  greater  extent  than  ever  before  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers, it  is  clear  that  wool  must  again  lie  in  active  demand  in  our  own 
markets.  One  fact  is  here  worth}'  of  mention,  viz.  :  that  our  dom 
growth  of  wool  has  never  equalled  much  more  than  one  half  of  the 
supply  for  our  home  manufactures,  and  the  entire   amount  of  these   has 

Bcarcely  equalled  our  fifth  of  our  consumption  of  woollen  g Is.     From 

all   the   sources  of  information   available   to   us  we   draw  the   following 
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conclusions,  to  wit  :  That  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  rebellion 
both  our  own  and  the  English  markets  were  supplied  with  cotton  and 
cotton  goods  for  fully  three  years  in  advance;  hence  the  fact,  that  wool 
has  as  yet  received  so  little  enhancement  from  the  withdrawal  of  the 
bulk  of  that  staple.  That  ultimately  the  small  accessible  supplies  and 
high  prices  of  cotton  will  produce  their  effect  on  the  value  of  wool, 
besides  increasing  its  use  largely  and  permanently. 

That  this  result  will  be  felt  proportionably  in  all  the  wool  markets  of 
the  world,  and  that  the  average  prices  for  the  next  ten  yeai'S  at  least 
must  be  highly  remunerative  to  the  grower. 

That  the  utmost  expansion  that  could  be  attained  by  the  whole 
Pacific  Coast  would  not  under  any  circumstances  make  up  the  deficiency 
of  our  domestic  growth,  and  even  if  we  could  attain  a  surplus  of  pro- 
duction over  manufacture,  that  surplus  would  have  abundant  outlet  to 
foreign  markets. 

Hence,  our  policy  and  interest  is  to  increase  the  product  as  largely 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  facts  that  sheep  of  all  the  principal  breeds  adapt  themselves 
readily  to  all  the  variations  of  climate  and  range  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
that  they  are  remarkably  free  from  all  diseases,  that  they  are  here  pos- 
sessed of  unusual  fecundity,  and  that  they  suffer  no  deterioration  in 
weight  of  carcass,  or  in  the  quantity  and  fineness  of  their  wool,  are  now 
beyond  question  and  require  no  argument. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  universal  practice  to  depend  wholly  on  the 
natural  grasse<  for  the  subsistence  of  the  many  flocks  throughout  the 
State,  and  but  a  few  years  ago  these  were  everywhere  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  sheep  in  thriving  condition  throughout  the  year.  In 
the  remoter  localities.  Avherc  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  extent  of 
range,  this  is  still  the  case ;  but  in  localities  where  the  land  has  been 
fully  stocked  with  sheep  and  neat  cattle  for  a  term  of  years,  and  where 
year  by  year  the  plough  has  run  its  furrows  wider  and  wider,  gradually 
circumscribing  the  original  range,  it  is  wholly  different. 

The  native  grasses  of  California  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  annuals, 
propagated  each  year  from  the  seeds  scattered  the  preceding  year. 
Where  the  lands  have  been  so  persistently  overstocked,  the  herbage  has 
necessarily  become  thinner  and  thinner  as  the  seeds  have  been  gradu- 
ally destroyed.  This  process  of  depasturage,  though  not  confined  to 
any  one  species  of  herbage,  is  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  great  oat 
ranges,  where,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  the  traveller  would  ride  for  days 
through  wild  oats  tall  enough  to  tie  across  his  saddle,  now  dwindled  down 
to  a  stinted  growth  of  six  or  ten  inches,  with  wide  reaches  of  utterly 
barren  land,  marking  the  extinction  of  the  native  growth.  The  pro- 
gress of  this  killing  out  of  the  native  ranges  has  been  very  gradual,  but 
has  now  reached  a  point  when  the  question  of  "range"  has  become  the 
most  formidable  one  the  sheep  raiser  has  to  encounter. 

This  system  of  stocking  the  grazing  lands  must  ultimately  result  in 
their  entire  depasturage,  and  compel  the  sheep  raisers  to  either  a  sys- 
tem of  annual  removal  of  their  stock  to  the  mountains  for  summer  pas- 
ture, with  provisions  for  fall  and  winter  feeding  on  the  plains,  the  pur- 
chase and  inclosure  of  tracts  of  land  of  sufficient  extent  to  permit  such 
alternate  feeding  over  different  portions  as  the  land  could  sustain  with- 
out exhaustion, or  the  breaking  up  of  man}-  of  the  large  flocks,  and  their 
distribution  among  the  regular  farmers. 

It  is  probable  that  for  many  years  to  come  open  and  unoccupied  land 
can  be  found  BO  situated  that  it  cannot  bo  used  profitably  for  other  agri- 
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whose  name  is  unknown  to  us,  l»nt  whose  views  arc  well  expressed  and 
directly  to  the  point  we  wish  to  develop  : 

;i  Wool,  nature's  provision  for  protecting  the  body  of  the  animal  in 
winter,  makes  a  large  draft  upon  the  food  of  the  sheep j  and  as  sheep 
have  not  the  skill  or  power  to  elaborate  good  wool  from  empty  racks, 
unsuitable  iced,  or  the  east  wind,  the  necessity  of  good  feed,  and  of  suf- 
ficient quantity  thereof,  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  in  order  to 
make  healthful  muscle  and  good  wool, the  constituents  must  be  provided 
for  the  tbu-k  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  wool  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  chief  constituents  of  the  body.  It  consists  of  phosphates,  sul- 
phates, and  chlorides,  salts  forming  the  skeleton  of  the  body,  and  pre- 
sent-, upon  analysis,  a  great  similarity  to  the  composition  of  bone;  it 
also  combines  a  fatty  matter  corresponding  to  other  animal  fats,  also  a 
composition  identical  with  flesh  or  muscle. 

••These  facts,  revealed  by  chemistry,  seem  to  enforce  the  importance 
of  understanding  the  art  of  feeding  sheep,  whether  wool,  or  mutton,  or 
both,  be  the  end  in  view,  as  both  require  the  presence  of  the  same  ele- 
ments in  the  feed.  Hence,  as  liberal  feeding  promotes  the  growth  and 
aing  of  the  body,  so  also  it  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  wool. 
The  quality  of  the  wool  may  always  he  taken  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
condition  of  the  animal  producing  it.  Its  softness  indicates  a  thriving 
condition  of  the  sheep  bearing  it.  and  to  this  is  attributed  the  presence 
•of  the  yolk,  an  oily  Bubstance  having  a  powerful  influence  upon  both 
the  growth  and  softness  of  the  wool.  Where  the  yolk  is  deficient,  wool 
is  always  more  or  less  harsh  and  crisp.  A  deficiency  of  this  in  wool 
after  it  is  grown  impairs  its  quality,  and  whether  attributable  to  inade- 
quate t\-cA  or  disease,  causes  the  animal  to  lose  its  wool  and  is  indubita- 
ble evidence  of  an  ill-conditioned  sheep." 

It  is  also  well  known  that  an  insufficient  supply  of  food,  by  restraining 
the  seer<  'ion-,  checks,  or  for  the  time  suspends  the  growth  of  the   fibre. 

In  California,  where  all  the  herbage  is  of  annual  growth,  springing 
from  the  seed  and  passing  through  a  rapid  growth,  to  stand  under  our 
raiidess  summer  skies  for  mouths  a  dry  feed,  but  almost  as  nutritious  a- 
well-cured  hay  until  the  early  winter  rains  wash  out  its  nutritive  ele- 
ments, though  sheep  may  live  upon  the  native  ranges  throughout  the 
year,  they  cannot  be  kept  in  uniform  thriving  condition;  and  whenever 
a!i  extraordinary  season  occurs,  when,  either  by  excessive  rains,  or  by 
unusual  dryness,  the  growth  of  herbage  is  retarded,  great  suffering  and 
to  follow.  With  tin-  exception  of  a  lew  localities  where  the 
feed  is  abundant  at  all  seasons,  and  the  sheep  always  in  good  order,  we 
find  the  Hocks  thriving  through  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, gradually  falling  off  through  the  autumn  months,  generally  very 
r  through  the  early  month-  of  winter — the  very  period  when  they 
m ■•-•  !:  spt  i!].  in  condition — -and  after  the  new  grasses  begin 

to  grow,  gaining  very  rapidly  again  until  fat.  The  result  of  these  alter- 
nations is  most  remarkably  indicated  in  the  fibre  of  the  wool.  Daring 
the  summer  months,  though  the  she.])  maintain  a  fair  degree  of  flesh, 
the  dry  feed  and  frequent  short  supply  of  water  are  not  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  wool,  and  the  fibre  pushed  out  under  these  unfavorable  con- 
ditions is  lacking  in  yolk-,  except  on  the  lambs,  with  which  the  supply  of 
milk  drawn  from  the  mothers  replaces  to  Borne  extent  the  green  ami 
,iid    perm  unewhat    more   favorable  growth. 

Through  the  fall  and  winter  months,  as  the  I  canty 
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and  of  poorer  quality,  the  wool  ceases  to  grow,  and  becomes  very  dry, 
harsh,  and  wiry  ;  when  tlie  improved  feed  begins  to  make  its  mark  on 
the  condition  of  the  sheep,  the  wool  starts  out  with  great  vigor  and  rapid 
grow tli.  often  presenting  in  the  fleece  a  top  and  bottom  growth  of 
entirely  different  character,  and  always  presenting  a  point  of  demarca- 
tion at  which  a  very  gentle  tension  will  break  the  fibre  as  evenly  as  if 
divided  by  a  pair  of  shears. 

Many  samples  of  wool  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  State,  and  some 
from  the  coast  and  upper  counties,  last  spring  showed  this  defect  in  a 
most  marked  degree,  and,  though  having  a  fair  amount  of  yolk,  were  so 
tender  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  staple  as  greatly  to  impair 
their  value. 

From  this  cause  it  will  be  impossible  to  grow  in  California,  under  the 
present  s}-stem.  a  staple  that  will  be  classed  with  strong  wools,  or  to  cul- 
tivate with  any  success  those  much  desired  and  highly  marketable  styles 
called  combing  wools,  for  which  the  chief  requisites  are.  sufficient  length, 
perfect  uniformity,  and  even  strength. 

In  this  alternation  of  feeding,  from  a  good  and  abundant  supply  to  a 
poor  and  scanty  allowance,  is  also  involved  the  production  of  those  qual- 
ities of  softness  and  lustre  so  greatly  desired. 

We  have  remarked  that  our  climate  is  finely  adapted  to  sheep,  and 
that  as  a  general  thing  they  show  no  deterioration  in  size  of  carcass,  or 
in  weight  and  quality  of  the  fleece;  indeed,  we  have  evidence  in  many 
instances  of  a  marked  increase  in  the  size  of  the  sheep  and  weight  of 
fleece,  yet  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  character  and  value  of  wools 
of  equal  fineness  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  arising  probably  from 
some  unexplained  climatic  influence,  or  from  the  character  of  the  soil 
over  which  the  sheep  range.  For  example:  the  wool  from  the  upper 
Sacramento  valley  possesses  the  softness  and  life  which  adapt  it  to  pur- 
poses of  manufacture  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  that  from  the  San 
Joaquin  or  the  southern  coast  counties.  From  the  latter  section  the  wool 
is  generall}*  dry,  brittle,  harsh,  and  wiry.  The  difference  ma}*  be  better 
appreciated  from  the  fact  that  parcels  of  wool  of  extra  softness  will  work 
up  in  the  factory  from  one  to  two  grades  above  its  absolute  fineness, 
while  these  wiry  wools  commonly  work  as  far  below  their  grades.  In 
the  former  localities  the  range  is  gravelly  and  free  from  dust,  the  grasses 
light,  but  sweet  and  highly  nutritious ;  in  the  latter,  the  soil  more  or  less 
alkaline,  and  the  grasses  coarser  and  rougher.  Indeed,  in  some  localities 
so  much  alkaline  dust  adheres  to  the  wool  that  manufacturers  inform  us 
they  can  scour  it  thoroughly  without  the  use  of  soda  ash  or  soap,  the 
wool  really  cleansing  itself  sufficiently. 

In  the  preparation  of  wool  for  market,  our  wool  growers  have  made 
great  improvement  within  the  past  few  years,  yet  there  are.  annually, 
many  and  well  founded  complaints  on  this  ground.  Care  in  the  proc<  • 
of  shearing,  tying,  and  sacking,  is  all  that  is  required  to  present  wools 
favorably,  and  policy,  as  well  as  common  honesty,  requires  the  removal 
of  all  foreign  matter,  such  as  tag-locks,  corral  dirt,  sticks,  sand,  and 
Btones. 

The  grease  or  natural  oil  of  the  wool  cannot  so  well  be  avoided,  be- 
cause there  are  few  places  where  the  Bheep  could  he  properly  washed 
before  -hearing;  but  it  is  here  worthy  of  note  that  the  tendency  of  our 
wools  is  to  dryness  and  light  Bupply  of  oil,  so  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  high-bred  merinos  and  merino  crosses,  the  average  shrinkage  of 
California  unwashed  wool,  in  the  process  of  scouring  for  the  factory,  is 
from    five    to    leu    per   cent    less   than    the    shrinkage   of  eastern  wa-hed 
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wools.  In  our  high-bred  merino  flocks  this  shrinkage  runs  very  high, 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  and  reduces  their  comparative  value 
very  materially. 

Upon  the  views  here  expressed  arises  the  question,  can  these  disad- 
vantages be  bo  overcome  as  to  enable  California  wools  to  compete  with 
those  of  the  Western  States — Michigan  and  Ohio,  for  example?  We 
rely  with  confidence  that  the}-  can  just  so  soon  as  our  flock  masters  come 
to  exercise  the  same  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  rams,  the  same  care- 
ful attention  to  their  business,  the  same  abundant  provision  of  food  for 
their  flocks,  and  bring  themselves  to  a  complete  discontinuance  of  the 
practice  of  fall  shearing.  This  course  will  give  to  their  wools  all  those 
desirable  characteristics  in  which  they  are  now  deficient,  and  with 
proper  care  in  putting  up  the  fleeces,  they  will  show  to  almost  as  good 
advantage  as  the  wools  from  the  States  mentioned,  with  which  they  can- 
not now  be  compared  at  all. 

Where  the  native  grasses  are  now  the  entire  dependence,  some  further 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  fall  months,  and  especially  for  the 
period  intervening  between  the  killing  out  of  the  old  grass  and  the  spring- 
ing up  of  the  new.  This  provision  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
rang.-,  but  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  flock  in  fair  condition  and  in 
good  strength  throughout  the  year.  In  our  own  experience,  an  expen- 
diture of  about  twenty-five  cents  per  head  carried  our  own  flock  safely 
through  the  severe  winter  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-two,  on  an  extremely  light  range,  and  with  very 
little  shelter  from  the  storms. 

Where  the  ranges  are  thinned  out  by  overstocking,  and  the  grasses — 
as  in  many  localities  is  now  the  case — are  supplanted  with  weeds,  the 
Stock  should  be  removed  to  more  remote  localities,  and  in  doing  this  but 
little  objection  should  be  made  to  the  increased  cost  of  getting  the  wool 
to  market,  as  any  such  increased  expense  would  prove  to  be  but  an  insig- 
nificant item,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  relatively  to  its  value 
there  is  no  article  of  produce  so  cheaply  transported  as  wool. 

mrse  of  alternate  feeding  out  the  range  and  removal  to  new 
pasture  will  answer  partially  for  years  to  come;  but,  as  before  remarked, 
the  owners  of  large  tracts  of  land  and  the  regular  farmers  must  ulti- 
mately control  the  wool  product  of  this  coast.  To  the  latter  the  posses- 
sion of  such  numbers  of  sheep  as  can  be  kept  well  on  the  refuse  of  these 
farms  will  prove  an  immense  advantage,  directly  by  the  yearly  return  of 
wool,  atnl  by  the  cheap  and  convenient  supply  for  the  table,  and  indi- 
rectly by  the  benefit  to  the  soil. 

A  fine  illustration  of  this  indirect  benefit  has  recently  occurred  to  our 
notice  on  the  farm  belonging  to  .Mr.  Robert Blacow,  in  Alameda  County. 
On  this  farm  a  lot  that  had  been  used  for  a  year  as  a  pasture  for  about 
sixty  head  of  sheep,  was  this  year  put  into  grain,  the  yield  was  a  hundred 
per  cut  greater  than  from  other  portions  of  his  farm,  or  than  that  from 
any  of  tie-  farms  adjacent  :  this  increase  could  only  he  attributed  to  the 
sheep,  and  alone  paid  much  more  than  the  cost  of  their  keeping. 

As  to  the  most  profitable  breeds  of  sheep,  we  can  present? but  a  few 
casual  remarks,  of  the  distinctively  wool  producing  breeds,  the  French 
and  Spanish  or  Vermont  merinos  arc  unquestionably  the  only  profitable 
ones  :  both  have  their  earnest  advocates,  but  between  the  hot  selections 
of  the  two  breeds  there  appears  to  be  but  little  difference.  Both  thrive 
well,  are  equally  healthy,  and  produce  fleeces  of  nearly  equal  market 
value.  Tic'  French  merinos  arc  larger  boned,  heavier  .  at  CaS8,  and  heavier 
fleece  than  tie:  Spanish;  the  latter  have  a  more  uniform  and  somewhat 
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finer  fleece.  Our  opinion  is,  thai  a  judicious  interbreeding  of  these  vari- 
eties will  produce  the  best  and  most  profitable  sheep  for  our  California 
wool  growers. 

Of  the  mutton  producing  varieties,  the  Southdowns,  Leicesters,  and 
Cotswolds,  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  first  of  these  produces  a 
medium  wool  quite  marketable,  but  generally  light  and  dry;  it  is  an  easy 
keeper,  maintaining  its  condition  on  very  light  range,  and  certainly 
affords  a  very  fine  supply  for  the  table.  The  others  are  larger  and  heavier 
sheep,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  produce  the  valuable  combing 
wools,  but  to  do  so  require  a  larger  supply  of  green,  succulent  food,  and 
a  pasture  entirely  free  from  burrs  or  seeds,  either  of  which  destroy  its 
special  value. 

Parties  owning  land  adjacent  to  the  reclaimed  tales,  and  convenient  to 
market,  could  use  these  varieties  with  great  profit,  as  the  fleece  would 
attain  in  such  localities  a  favorable  growth,  and  the  portion  of  the  flock 
designed  for  the  butcher  would  always  keep  in  good  order  and  command 
high  prices.  Apart  from  the  few  so  situated  as  to  derive  a  profil  from 
these  classes  of  sheep,  the  merinos  of  the  class  named  above  must  become 
the  prevailing  style  ;  and  wool  of  the  grade  of  half  or  three  quarter  blood 
— if  the  original  stock  is  even  passably  good — will  be  found  the  most 
profitable  to  raise,  as  it  is  sufficiently  tine  for  the  ordinary  market,  and 
while  carrying  oil  enough  to  give  it  desirable  working  qualities,  is  not 
suhiect   to  so  great  waste  as  the  higher  grades. 

Of  the  localities  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wools,  we  note  a  gradual 
improvement  as  you  go  northward.  For  example:  the  wools  from  the 
lower  counties  in  this  State,  apart  from  the  almost  universal  presence  of 
burrs,  are  greatly  deficient  in  strength,  pliability,  and  softness. 

'  From  a  careful  observation  of  the  product  of  the  State,  under  very 
favorable  conditions  tor  attaining  correct  estimates,  we  should  place  the 
wool  from  various  counties  in  the  following  order,  going  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  : 

San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara — wools  almost  all  dry  and 
tender,  and  always  hurry.  San  Bernardino,  Tulare,  Fresno,  .Monterey, 
and  San  Luis  Obispo — wools  generally  in  better  condition,  but  still  harsh 
and  often  tender,  a  large  part  hurry;  a  great  deal  of  finely  improved 
stock  in  the  last  two  counties,  and  much  of  the  wool  is  of  line  quality. 
Merced.  Stanislaus,  San  Joaquin, Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  ami  Contra  Costa 
Counties,  show  a  regular  though  gradual  improvement.  Mariposa,  Tuol- 
umne, and  Calaveras,  generally  produce  very  pretty  and  clean  wools. 
Solano,  Yolo,  Colusa,  Sacramento,  Amador,  El  Dorado,  Placer.  Suiter. 
Yuba,  Butte,  Mendocino.  Lake,  Sonoma,  and  Tehama  rank  in  about  the 
order  Btated,  the  wool  from  some  of  them  being  only  second  to  that  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  Marin  and  Napa  Counties  also  pro- 
duce quite  good  wools,  but  have  some  clover  burr,  which  iujures  their 
Bale  materially.  Of  ail  the  wools  grown  on  the  Pacific  coast,  those  from 
0      gon  and  Washington  Ti  l    itory  are  by  far  ';  they  are  always 

length,  very  strong,  brjght,  soft,  and  entirely  \'vre  from  dusl  Or 
burrs.  These  facts  indicate  thai  the  northern  portion  of  our  coast  is 
best  adapted  to  wool  growing ;  their  climate  is  somewhat  cooler,  t  lie  lands 
are  well  watered  sos  are  green  and  growing  through  thogreater 

portion  of  the  year,  and  they  are  not   bo  fully  stocked  me-  so  liable  to 
•dical  failures  of  feed  as  the  southern  p  tte. 

We  have  indicated  what,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  found  the  most  profit- 
able Style  of  sheep  to  raise  for  a  term  of  years,  viz :  those  yielding  a 
large  fleece  of  medium  and  tine  medium  wo  ■!  j   hut  in  closing  this  paper 
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we  desire  to  refer  briefly  to  the  subject  of  fine  -wools.  Our  attention  is 
more  strongly  called  to  this  subject  by  noticing  in  our  English  wool  cir- 
culars repeated  remarks  on  the  falling  off  in  the  character  of  Australian 
wools. 

For  many  years  the  German  flock  masters  almost  monopolized  the 
production  of  the  finest  wools.  The  greatest  care  was  given  to  their 
flocks — breeding,  feeding,  and  rearing  them  with  but  the  one  object, 
every  other  point  was  made  secondary  to  the  fineness  of  the  fleece. 
This  course  pursued  steadily  through  generations  gave  at  length  the 
perfect  Saxon  and  Bilesian  Merino.  Originally  springing  from  the  hardy 
Spanish  Merino,  the  same  parent  stock  from  which  has  sprung  the  well 
developed,  heavy  fleeced,  and  hardy  French  and  Vermont  Merinos,  it 
was  bred  down  to  a  weak,  bad  formed,  and  light  fleeced  animal,  but  the 
point  in  view  was  attained,  namely  :  a  wool  of  almost  gossamer  fine- 
ness. After  all  the  care  and  labor  attending  the  rearing  of  these  flocks, 
the  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  of  wool  they  gave  could  not  be  raised  with 
profit  except  it  could  find  a  market  willing  to  pay  a  price  corresponding 
to  the  cost  of  production.  These  sheep  wrere  introduced  into  Australia, 
where,  with  a  mild  climate,  immense  ranges,  and  convict  labor,  they 
soon  began  to  supply  the  markets  with  wool  almost  equalling  the  Ger- 
man in  fineness,  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices — in  fact,  bringing  them 
within  a  few  cents  per  pound  of  the  medium  wools. 

This  condition  of  things  compelled  the  German  farmers  to  change 
their  system,  and  breed  for  heavier  fleeces,  a  process  that  has  been  going 
on  for  years.  Australia  has  continued  to  import  from  these  flocks  until 
the  effect  begins  to  be  made  apparent  in  the  diminished  supply  of  these 
extremely  fine  wools,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  within  ten  years  fine 
wools  may  again  command  such  extreme  prices  as  would  justify  our  wool 
growers  in  making  material  changes,  for  which  the  style  of  sheep  we 
have  recommended  will  prove  an  admirable  basis. 

San  Francisco,  September  26th,  18G3. 
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THE  FENCE  QUESTION. 


BY    WILSON    FLINT, 


STOCK    GROWING    AND    PRODUCE     FARMING. 

Deeming  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to  put  on 
record  whatever  may  come  before  it  concerning  the  condition  and  wants, 
the  progress  or  decline  of  the  great  producing  interests  of  the  State,  the 
person  to  whom  has  been  assigned  the  labor  of  writing  out  the  history 
of  this  year's  exhibit  of  stock  finds  himself  compelled  to  go  somewhat 
at  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  collateral  questions  which  have  had  a 
remote  or  direct  bearing  in  depressing  this  interest;  and  while  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  transcribe  for  publication  whatever  is  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion betokening  improvement,  it  still  is  no  less  a  requirement  that 
there  shall  be  plainly  stated  the  causes  for  any  falling  off  or  deteriora- 
tion discovered  in  any  branch  of  the  industries.  Neither  can  the  writer 
expect,  in  the  brief  limits  to  which  this  paper  must  be  confined,  to  give 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  causes  which  have  made  stock  growing  in 
California  a  precarious  and  unsatisfactory  business. 

When  the  gold  discovery  was  made  there  were  great  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  congregated  in  vast  bands  at  a  comparatively  few 
points,  remote  from  each  other,  and  scattered  along  the  sea  coast  valleys. 
The  number  of  stock,  however,  was  insignificant,  compared  to  what  it 
is  at  this  date;  but  throughout  the  middle  districts  it  has  ceased,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  be  grazed  in  large  bands,  it  being  now  scattered  over 
the  entire  country  under  a  numerous  proprietorship.  This,  while  it  has 
had  the  effect  of  introducing  improved  breeds  to  a  gratifying  extent,  has 
at  the  same  time  made  stock  raising  in  the  designated  Localities  a  mere 
difficult  and  expensive  business.  The  chief  reason  of  this  is  that,  under 
the  multiplicity  of  ownership  of  stock,  there  necessarily  has  taken  place 
a  greater  Subdivision  of  land,  BO  that    when  set  off  into  small    parcels    DO 

one  proprietor  had  sufficient  to  make  stock  raising  an  entire  occupation  ; 
hence,  be  is  forced  to  take  such  portions  of  his  small  tract  as  w  i  mid  grow 
the  cereals  for  the  plough,  BO  that  his  animals  would  he  turned  out  upon 
the  hills  and  less  fertile  plains  to  pick  up  their  forage  as  best  they  might. 
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The  practice  of  the  old  Califomians  had  heen  to  graze  their  herds  in  tho 
valleys  during  one  season,  and  then  drive  them  to  the  reserved  pastur- 
age of  the  hills  when  the  supply  in  the  valleys  gave  out,  thus  always, 
excepting  in  seasons  of  unusual  drought,  having  for  their  stock  an 
abundance  of  food.  In  this  manner  they  were  enabled  to  keep  their 
herds  in  fair  condition  through  the  inclement  season  of  winter,  and 
avoid  any  considerable  loss  by  sheer  starvation.  It  was  supposed  that 
on  the  advent  of  the  American  farmer  that  he  would  introduce  improved 
measures  in  stock  growing,  as  well  as  in  cereal  agriculture.  The  Ameri- 
can method,  however,  of  fencing  land,  and  using  the  best  for  grain,  has 
entirely  done  away  with  the  custom  of  reserved  ranges  as  considered 
imperative  by  the  old  Calilbrniaus.  una  the  result  is  that  nearly  all  of  the 
stock  throughout  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  State  which  is  not 
fed  with  hay  or  straw,  stored  for  the  purpose,  suffers  a  very  severe 
shrinkage  in  weight  during  the  winter  months,  as  the  pastures  having 
been  fed  down  close  in  the  summer,  there  is  little  left  on  them  to  subsist 
animal  life  during  the  winter. 

The  grosses  left  standing  in  the  field  after  ripening  retain  all  of  their 
nourishing  properties  so  long  as  the  weather  remains  dry;  but  the  first 
rain  dissolves  the  secretions  of  gluten,  of  which  they  become  largely  com- 
posed— maturing  as  they  do  in  a  season  which  is  rainless,  but  subject  to 
nights  which  deposit  what  are  termed  honey  deAvs.  The  first  rain  dis- 
solves this  honey  dew  gluten,  and  a  rapid  fermentation  and  decomposi- 
tion of  the  forage  standing  in  the  field  is  the  result.  Whore  there  is  an 
abundance  of  this  grass,  however,  it  becomes  a  protection  to  the  young 
bhuhs  which  immediately  spring  up  underneath,  and  the  stock,  by  mix- 
ing these  two  kinds  of  food,  will  get  on  tolerably  well;  but  where  forced 
to  subsist  maiuly  on  the  young,  unnutritio.ua  grasses,  they  are  affected 
with  the  scours,  and  become  weak,  and  in  poor  condition  to  meet  the 
storm-,  of  rain  and  cold  winds  which  find  them  shelterless  in  California, 
except  in  some  friendly  gulch  in  the  hills  or  ravines  of  the  plains. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  many  stock  growers  will  still  persist  in  forcing 
their  herds  to  pick  up  a  precarious  subsistence  and  encounter  the  chilling, 
cold  rain  storms,  when  a  small  outlay  would  provide  shelter,  and  tho 
mowing  of  a  icw  tons  of  hay  would  carry  them  through  the  only  season 
in  which  they  suffer  by  reason  of  exposure  to  the  elements  without  a 
supply  of  nutritious  food.  What  a  sad  commentary  on  the  spirit  of 
American  progression  and  innovation,  for  stock  raisers  to  say  that  the3r 
are  not  disposed  to  store  forage  to  feed  their  stock  in  the  winter,  simply 
because  the  old  Californians  did  not  do  it.  In  everything  else  in  Califor- 
nia the  Anglo-American  is  swift  with  innovation,  and  even  in  the  matter 
pf  stock  grazing  we  find  him  innovating  so  far  upon  the  ancient  custom 
as  to  rob  the  herds  of  the  richest  grazing  districts  by  plowing  them  up 
for  grain  fields.  Probably  the  close-fisted  modern  herdsman  calculates 
that  he  is  much  smaller  than  those  he  has  supplanted,  because  he  can 
produce  grain  in  addition  to  an  ecpial  number  of  animals  on  the;  same 
area  of  land.  Glancing  at  the  peculiarities  of  climate,  it  is  seen  that  our 
grasse-.  by  necessity,  are  only  annuals,  as  the  dry  season  is  so  long  that 
table  lite  is  extinguished  even  in  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  Hence  it 
follows  that  Our  pastures  must  have  an  annual  re-seeding.      Whence  shall 

be  supplied  this  seed  1     It  has  been  shown  that  the  modern  system  of 

grass  before  it  ean  have  ripened  and  resown  tho 
pasture.  Among  natural  as  well  as  cultivated  grasses  there  will  bo 
mingled  more  or  less  of  noxious  weeds  which  are  rejected  by  the  stock 
as  1(  spear  of  palatable  grass  can  be  found.    Now,  the  valuable 
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grasses  being  consumed  before  tbe  seed  ripens,  it  follows  that  tbe  next 
year's  growth  of  grass  is  less  in  quantity,  while  the  crop  of  weeds  would 
be  greater  in  proportionate  ratio  as  it  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  field. 
There  are  large  districts  once  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  nutritious 
grasses  now  entirely  the  receptacle  of  repulsive  and  useless  weeds,  owing 
entirely  to  this  destructive  system  of  grazing. 

It  is  time  that  our  farmers  should  turn  their  attention  more  largely  to  the 
growing  of  grasses  or  grains  for  hay.  Indeed,  these  hideous  wastes  of  nox- 
ious weeds  should  be  plowed  under  to  rot  in  the  summer  fallow,  and  early 
in  the  fall  the  wild  oat  should  be  thickly  seeded  and  harrowed  upon  their 
decaying,  fertilizing  debris.  One  crop  of  this  kind  will  redeem  the  foulest 
piece  of  land  so  that  it  will  continue  to  be  a  valuable  pasture  for  years 
afterwards.  This,  indeed,  is  what  must  be  done  if  our  grain  farmers  de- 
sire also  to  continue  stock  raising  as  a  part  of  their  business.  In  order 
to  raise  stock  with  profit  or  satisfaction  under  the  changing  condition  of 
land  proprietorship  in  this  State,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cultivate  hay 
crops  and  store  for  winter  use. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  witness,  in  many  districts  of  the  State  where 
stock  and  grain  growing  are  both  conducted,  farmers  burning  up  huge 
piles  of  straw  in  the  fields  where  the  thresher  left  it,  seemingly  in  great 
haste  lest  the  long-deferred  rains  should  overtake  them  before  the  lurid 
flames  should  have  lapped  it  up  in  the  very  sight  of  lowing  herds  which 
instinctively  snuff  gaunt  famine  in  the  rising  storm.  Later  in  the  season 
the  barren  pastures  on  such  a  straw-burner's  domain  will  be  sprinkled 
with  the  carcasses  of  his  herds,  while  his  corral  fences  will  be  covered 
with  hides  as  evidences  of  thoughtless,  wanton,  shiftless  waste.  Such  a 
farmer  Avill  complain  that  the  season  has  been  hard  on  stock,  and  gram* 
bingly  pocket  a  meagre  dividend  obtained  from  the  sale  of  hides,  minus 
the  accompaniment  of  tallow.  It  is  the  constant  boast  of  our  Anglo- 
American  population  that  they  are  far  in  advance  of  the  native  Califor- 
nians  in  every  branch  of  industry.  So  far  as  this  applies  to  the  subsis- 
tence of  stock,  this  boast  is  not  borne  out  by  facts.  The  Californian,  if 
be  did  not  cut  and  store  hay  for  winter  use,  at  all  events  reserved  a  por- 
tion of  his  pastures  for  winter  grazing,  while  the  improvident  American, 
with  rare  exceptions,  does  neither.  It  is  no  extravagant  assertion  to 
state  that  the  stock  throughout  the  State  which  is  left  to  obtain  its  sub- 
sistence from  the  range  alone  during  the  winter  suffers  a  loss  of  not 
than  one  third  of  its  aggregate  weight  by  shrinkage  alone,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  vast  numbers  which  perish  from  exposure  and  starvation.  The 
adage  of  "a  feast  or  a  famine"  applies  with  significant  force  to  stock 
growing  as  at  present  generally  conducted  in  California.  A  few  years 
since  the  desire  to  own  land  and  raise  stock  very  nearly  became  a  mania 
with  all  classes  of  our  people.  Indeed,  the  capitalist,  professional  man, 
and  laborer  with  small  means,  were  nearly  as  much  beside  themselves  in 
their  desire  to  own  lands  and  herds  as  they  are  now  to  enumerate  their 
figure  columns  of  •feet." 

Probably  no  one  great  interest  in  the  State  kept  up  so  long  to  so 
bighly  a  remunerating  basis  as  stock  raising.  This  was  owing  to  the 
reason  that  the  great  bands  of  Spanish  cattle  were  driven  to  remote  and 
inaccessible  places  by  the  rapid  substitution  of  grain  farming  in  the 
middle  districts,  which  thus  usurped  the  choices!  ranges  nearest  to  the 
centres  of  population.  Stock  growing,  however,  did  not  cease  in  these 
districts — it  was  only  changed  by  the  substitution  of  improved  breeds 
in  small  but  numerous  herds.  The  increase  of  these  choice  breeds  were 
withheld  for  years  from  sale  to  the  butcher,  as  they  were   most  valuable 
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for  breeding  purposes.  Thus,  while  the  Spanish  hei'ds  were  driven  far- 
ther off,  those  near  market  were  nominally  withdrawn.  This  accounts 
for  the  long  time  at  which  beef  cattle  remained  at  a  high  price.  It  was 
some  years  before  American  beef  cattle  could  be  had  at  any  price,  and 
the  effect  was  their  rapid  multiplication,  with  constantlj'  diminishing 
ranges.  Two  causes  at  length  operated  to  bring  American  beef  cattle 
into  the  market  in  great  abundance.  These  were  a  desire  to  realize 
after  a  long  period  of  investment  in  multiplication,  and  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  procuring  pasturage.  Although  long  deferred,  the  eventual 
decline  in  stock  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  extraordinary.  This  unex- 
pected prostration  of  an  interest  in  which  large  communities  had  in- 
vested their  means  for  years,  with  the  expectation  of  acquiring  a  com- 
petence from  the  enterprise,  has  had  the  effect  of  producing  a  wide- 
spread discouragement  and  au  abandonment  of  the  business,  attended  with 
ruinous  losses  by  a  great  many  persons.  While  sauguine  of  a  favorable 
result  from  their  investments  in  stock  growing,  greater  attention  was 
being  paid  to  the  improvement  of  breeds,  and  it  should  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  our  farmers  to  reflect  that  they  have  been  enabled  in  so  short  a 
time  to  expel  from  the  ranges  the  nondescript  Spanish  breeds,  and  sub- 
stitute in  their  places  the  majestic  Durham  and  kindred  blood.  Having 
attained  this,  which  is  but  the  first  step  toward  final  success,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  fur  the  herdsman  to  provide  such 
subsistence  as  shall  not  only  keep  his  improved  breeds  of  cattle  from 
deterioration,  but  render  the  business  of  pecuniary  profit.  This  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  expected  under  the  "feast  and  famine"  process.  The 
only  available  means  to  render  stock  raising  certain  and  profitable  is  to 
cultivate  and  store  forage  crops,  to  be  fed  out  in  the  famine  season.  This 
recourse  involves  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  gravest  questions 
affecting  the  relations  of  landed  rights.  It  is  the  question  of  fences. 
This  question  may  be  examined  in  two  aspects: 

First — As  to  which  is  the  best  policy,  as  a  mere  matter  of  economy, 
either  to  fence  stock  or  grain. 

SecxitJ — YVbat  are  the  equities  and  natural  rights  existing  in  the  case. 

In  the  first  proposition,  it  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the  subject 
by  a  comparison  of  the  economies  and  profits  of  stock  farming  as  com- 
pared with  produce  farming.  In  the  second  proposition,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable that  an  analogy  be  drawn,  so  as  to  show  that  human  society  may 
have  acted  inconsistently  when  it  established  rules  of  restraint  which 
should  operate  to  protect  persons  from  aggression,  but  were  subject  to 
reversal  when  applied  to  outrages  committed  on  property. 

COST   OF   FENCING    GRAIN    AGAINST    STOCK. 

Statistics  showing  the  cost  of  fences  in  any  country,  when  arrayed  in 
columns,  will  appear  of  startling  dimensions,  and  in  none  more  so  than 
in  California.  In  the  first  place,  our  fencing  material  has  to  be  brought 
from  a  long  distance,  incurring  heavy  charges  for  both  water  and  laud 
carriage.  Then,  again,  where  it  is  other  than  of  redwood,  it  soon  decays, 
and  must  be  renewed  alter  a  few  years  of  exposure  to  our  dry  and  wet 
■  us.  which  operate  to  produce  rapid  decomposition.  It  is  intended 
in  this  article  to  lay  before  the  public  a  few  facts  gathered  from  reliable 
sources  in  illustration  of  the  comparative  relations  existing  between 
stock  growing  and  produce  farming  in  thirteen  counties  of  the  State, 
where  the  area  of  land  is  occupied  in  nearly  equal  proportions  by  each 
interest.     The  counties  taken  for  purposes  of  illustration  arc  Alameda, 
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Colusa,  Contra  Costa,  Napa,  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  San  Mateo,  Santa 
Clara.  Santa  Cruz,  Solano,  Sonoma.  Sutter,  and  Yolo.  If  two  adjoining 
tracts  of  land,  one  occupied  for  stock  growing  and  the  other  for  grain 
fanning,  are  considered,  it  will  he  seen  that  either  one  or  the  other  must 
be  fenced,  or  the  grain  field  will  be  encroached  upon  and  destroyed  by 
the  stock.  It  is  needless,  at  this  point  of  the  illustration,  to  state  that 
the  grain  field  is  incapable  of  going  over  upon  the  stock  range  and  com- 
mitting depredations.  Its  reasonable  request  is  simply  "  to  be  let  alone." 
Hence  the  stock  range  finds  no  necessity  for  the  erection  of  harriers 
against  the  encroachments  of  its  neighbors.  The  greatest  obstacle  to 
profitable  farming  in  this  State  has  been  the  costliness  offences,  not  only 
at  the  outset,  but  for  constant  repairs.  The  enormous  outlay  for  fences 
in  our  great  produce  counties  would  hardly  be  credited  upon  any  state- 
ment short  of  the  actual  figures.  These  figures  it  is  proposed  to  give,  as 
taken  from  the  returns  of  the  Count}*  Assessors  to  the  Surveyor-General 
of  the  State,  from  the  thirteen  counties  named. 

[There  are  in  these  thirteen  counties,  as  by  the  returns  of  the  Asses- 
sors, one  million  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety  acres  of  land  under  fence,  which  may  be  estimated  to  have  cost 
ten  dollars  per  acre,  or  an  aggregate  of  nineteen  million  five  hundred 
and  ninety-four  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars.  Taking  the  number  of 
stock  as  given  in  the  Assessors'  returns  and  estimating  its  value  at  mar- 
ket rates,  the  worth  of  all  the  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  in 
these  thirteen  counties  will  sum  up  eight  million  eight  hundred  and  four 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-four  dollars.  Thus  showing  that 
the  fences  have  cost  ten  million  seven  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  more  than  the  total  value  of  all  of  the 
stock  in  the  district.  By  this  it  appears  that  grain  growers  could  well 
have  afforded  to  have  bought  this  stock  and  given  it  away  for  exile,  and 
thereby  saved  ten  million  seven  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  dollars,  if  they  could  by  so  doing  have  escaped  the 
necessity  of  erecting  fences  to  protect  their  grain  fields.  A  comparison 
of  the  annual  value  of  the  farm  produce  raised  in  these  districts  with  the 
annual  value  of  the  increase  of  stock,  will  afford  instructive  material  for 
the  economist.  The  value  of  the  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, peas,  potatoes,  ha}*,  fruit,  wine,  and  garden  produce  grown  an- 
nually in  the  thirteen  counties  indicated  will  aggregate  to  the  sum  of 
twenty  million  sixty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars. 
Estimating  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  stock  in  the  same  counties 
thirty-three  and  one  third  per  cent  on  the  gross  stock  valuation,  and  its 
yearly  earnings  are  two  million  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars,  being  seventeen  million  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars  less  than  the  earn- 
ings of  produce  farming  during  the  same  period.  The  fences  having  cost 
nineteen  million  five  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars, interest  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one  half  per  cent  per  month  on  this 
amount  is  three  million  five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  live  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  dollars,  which  should  be  charged  to  the  debit  of  the 
Stock.  .\<ld  to  this,  eight  per  cent  on  the  cost  bf  the  fences,  one  million 
five  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  dol- 
lars, for  depreciation,  decay,  and  repairs,  and  there  is  a  total  annual  tax 
on  produce  farming  of  five  million  ninety-four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy-four  dollars  as  a  subsidy  to  aid  stock  growing.  The  total  annual 
earning-  of  stock-  growing  being  Only  two  million  nine  hundred  and  t  hirty- 

four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars,  and  the  interest  on 
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the  cost  of  fences,  with  the  yearly  depreciation  added,  footing  up,  as  it 
do?s,  five  million  ninety-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-four  dol- 
lars, shows  clearly  that  stock  growing  is  chargeable1  with  a  loss  ahove  its 
earnings  of  two  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-four  dollars,  which  has  to  he  contributed  by  the  produce  farmer. 
Is  such  an  unnatural  condition  of  things  consistent  with  the  economies  of 
the  groat  agricultural  industries  ?  Sooner  or  later  its  palpable  errors  will 
be  discovered  in  the  prostration  of  great  interests  under  the  natural  law  of 
adjustment  and  compensation.  The  figures,  as  above  given,  are  not  set 
down  as  definite — they  are.  however,  approximate,  and  not  far  out  of  the 
way.  and  sufficiently  reliable  to  he  taken  as  a  basis  of  facts  of  a  startling 
character. 

THE    EQUITIES    OF    FENCE    CUSTOMS. 

It  is  related  that  a  person  in  London  had  trained  a  raven  to  watch  at 
the  open  windows  of  the  dwellings  of  opulent  persons,  and  when  it  dis- 
covered pieces  of  coin  or  articles  of  jewelry,  to  fly  in,  seize  them,  and 
straightway  cany  its  rich  prizes  to  the  domicil  of  its  master.  Will  it 
be  pretended  that  it  should  be  obligatory  on  the  owners  of  these  valua- 
bles to  erect  such  barriers  as  would  prevent  the  thieving  raven  from 
obtaining  access  to  the  coveted  articles,  and  that  it  would  be  no  felony 
for  the  party  employing  the  raven  to  do  his  nefarious  bidding  to  receive 
the  fruits  of  these  robberies  and  convert  to  his  own  use  the  proceeds  of 
such  burglarious  enterprises  ?  Or,  to  make  a  closer  application  of  the 
principle,  has  the  law  given  evilly  disposed  persons  license  to  enter 
upon  the  lands  or  into  the  houses  of  whom  they  may,  and  take  and 
carry  away  whatever  they  choose,  simply  because  the  party  trespassed 
upon  has  not  guarded  his  property  with  such  barricades  as  would  render 
the  trespass  a  matter  of  physical  impossibility?  The  customs  of  society 
are  <piite  to  the  contrary.  It  is  a  legal  maxim — venerable  both  because 
of  its  age  and  equity — that  it  is  a  felony  for  one  individual  to  go  upon 
the  premises  of  another  individual  and  seize  and  carry  off  his  effects 
without  leave  or  license.  Why,  then,  is  it  that,  when  the  statute  pre- 
scribes pains  and  penalties  against  the  aggressions  of  persons  upon  the 
property  of  others,  it  should  reverse  its  theory  and  apply  a  different 
rule  when  it  is  a  case  of  the  aggression  of  property  on  property?  It 
has  been  shown  that  in  the  case  of  the  pilfering  raven  its  owner  and 
human  confederate  became  amenable  to  criminal  prosecution  for  the 
joint  offence.  Is  there  any  cogent  reason  why  this  rule  of  equity  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  offending  owners  of  all  other  kinds  of  bipeds  or 
animals  winch  may  have  been  pilfering  upon  the  premises  of  others  ? 
It  certainly  should  be  the  right  of  an  individual  who  is  in  tenancy  of  a 
piece  of  land  to  enjoy  its  undisturbed  use,  particularly  when,  as  an  evi- 
dence  of  his  good  faith  and  honest  intentions  toward  his  neighbors,  ho 
should  give  them  notice  that  they  need  apprehend  no  encroachment 
on  their  domain  from  himself  or  anything  under  his  control,  and  with 
which  assurance  his  neighbor,  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  erecting 
barricades.  Ought  not  the  statute  to  provide  for  a  mutual  pledge 
between  the  parties  that  neither  should  encroach  on  the  other?  Not  so 
is  its  practice.  It  compels  the  party  who  voluntarily  takes  a  position 
whereby  he  ran  do  no  wrong  to  others  to  erect  costly  barricades  to  pro- 
tect his  own  industry,  on  his  own  premises, from  the  wanton  aggressions 
of  his  neighbors,  where  is  the  moral  difference  between  the  acts  of  the 
owner  <«f  the  raven  and  the  owner  ofstock,  which,  by  his  act  of  subject- 
ing it  to  starvation  on  his  own  ranges,  stimulates  the  animal  instinct  to 
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seek  food  on  the  rich  herbage  of  bis  neighbors'  grain  fields  ?  The  error 
of  the  statute  consists  in  the  fact  tbat  it  dbes  not  place  the  matter  of 
boundary  rights  between  landed  proprietors  on  the  same  footing  that  it 
does  the  community  in  its  police  regulations.  Suppose,  for  illustration, 
that  an  individual  denying  the  rights  of  another  should  make  it  danger- 
ous for  the  latter  for  him  to  reside  in  his  place  of  domicii ;  would  it  be 
according  to  the  theory  of  justice  that  he,  a  peaceful  citizen,  living  in 
the  retiracy  of  his  own  premises,  should  be  obliged  to  inclose  himself 
within  impassable  walls  to  obtain  security  against  the  aggressions  and 
trespasses  of  every  intruder?  Is  it  not  rather  the  legal  intention  that 
prison  walls  should  be  built  for  the  reception  of  involuntary  rather  than 
voluntary  inmates  ?  It  certainly  would  be  a  new  rendering  of  justice 
to  compel  the  inoffensive  to  seek  for  safety  under  lock  and  key,  and 
grant  license  to  the  desperado  to  commit  outrage  upon  him  with  impu- 
nity whenever  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  met  outside  of  his  bar- 
ricades. Yet  this  theory  is  precisely  what  is  practiced  and  applied  to 
the  relations  between  landed  proprietors.  That  there  is  any  equity  or 
justice  in  this  absurd  custom,  no  person  has  ever  yet  attempted  to 
affirm.  True,  the  custom  is  as  old  us  written  law.  and  this  is  the  chief 
obstacle  to  its  overthrow.  Tenaciously,  however,  as  it  has  been  adhered 
to,  it  is  giving  way  before  a  more  enlightened  and  thinking  agriculture. 
Indeed,  the  march  of  progress  inaugurated  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
ti'ies  by  the  substitution  of  machinery  for  manual  labor,  has  so  cheap- 
ened farming,  by  increasing  the  production  of  articles  of  first  necessity, 
that  old  communities  have  been  forced  to  modulate  their  customs  and 
usages,  to  conform  to  the  changes  which  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  settlement  of  new  districts,  where  new  ideas  are  of  more  ready 
inception  ;  hence,  old  communities  are  no  longer  able  to  avert  a  discus- 
sion of  the  fence  question.  On  the  earnest  and  persistent  importunity 
of  cattle  and  horse  growers,  the  Legislature,  during  the  session  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  were  induced  to  pass  an  Act  which 
forbade  sheep  from  being  herded  or  grazed  on  the  lands  or  possessory 
claims  of  others  than  the  owners  of  said  sheep.  This  only  applied  to 
the  Counties  of  Marin  and  Sonoma.  In  the  next  session  the  law  was 
made  to  extend  to  several  other  counties,  and  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  it  was  made  operative  in  still  more  counties  also.  An  infringe- 
ment of  the  Act  subjected  parties  to  severe  penalties  in  the  way  of 
tines.  Ineffectual  efforts  were  made  by  wool  growers  from  time  to  time 
to  get  this  Act  repealed,  but  the  Legislature  wisely  determined  to  not 
interfere  with  a  law  which  simply  protected  the  owner  in  the  undis- 
turbed use  of  his  own  land.  If  it  is  right  to  prohibit  slice])  from  tres- 
passing on  the  land  of  other  persons  than  that  of  the  owners  of  said 
sheep,  why  should  it  not  be  equally  just  that  cattle,  horse-,  mules,  and 
hogs,  should  not  also  be  prohibited  from  herding  on  the  land  or  poes<  b- 
sory  claims  of  others  than  the  owners  of  said  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and 
hogs'/  The  Legislature,  in  enacting  what  is  called  the  Sheep  Law.  took 
the  first  practical  step  toward  the  repeal  of  all  fence  laws,  as  this  Act 
has  the  effect  of  repealing  all  fence  laws  so  far  as  sheep  are  concerned. 
Most  people  will  affect  to  believe  that  the  subject  of  abolishing  the 
fence  laws  is  surrounded  with  intricate  difficulties  and  insurmountable 
obstacles.  This  is  a  grave  and  inexcusable  error.  All  that  is  re- 
quired to  overthrow  the  fence  statute  is  simply  to  amend  the  Slurp  I. aw 
so  that  it  shall  apply  as  well  to  all  other  kinds  of  farm  stoek.  Notwith- 
standing that  stock  growers,  with  tin1  exception  of  those  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  Sheep  Law.  have  enjoyed  a  sort  of  freebooters'  privilege 
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to  forage  on  other  persons'  lands  where  there  were  no  "  lawful  fences  " 
to  prevent,  still,  with  all  this  favoritism,  stock  breeding  has  heen  shown 
to  be  a  branch  of  agriculture  of  inferior  magnitude  to  that  of  produce 
farming,  and  although  the  recipient  of  the  indirect  benefits  of  an  enor- 
mous tax  on  the  latter  interest,  it  is  in  an  unpromising  condition  except 
where  it  has  been  put  under  the  restraints  of  fences. 

Gratifying  as  are  the  reports  from  many  of  the  farming  districts  of 
the  State,  the  fact  cannot  be  concealed  that  in  other  and  large  sections 
there  is  a  decay  and  falling  otf  in  the  general  thrift  and  prosperity  of 
those  engaged  in  produce  farming;  nor  is  this  compensated  by  an  in- 
crease of  stock  grazing  in  those  localities.  Somewhat  of  this  dilapida- 
tion may  be  attributed  to  the  growing  scarcity  of  labor  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  large  numbers  from  agricultural  to  mining 
pursuits  within  the  past  three  years  ;  but  more  must  be  charged  to  the 
great  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  "  lawful  fences."  That  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  rescue  our  great  plains  from  total  abandonment 
by  the  plough  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  Two  remedies  are 
within  reach  :  abolish  all  fence  laws,  thereby  rendering  produce  farming 
less  costly ;  and  establish  quick  and  cheap  transportation  to  market. 

RAILROADS   AS   A   REMEDY. 

But.  says  a  man  who  owns  teams  which  are  engaged  in  hauling  freight 
across  the  mountains,  if  there  was  a  railway  from  the  navigable  waters 
of  California  to  Nevada  Territory,  teaming,  which  has  grown  into  an 
enormous  business,  would  .be  ruined.  Admit  that  such  a  result  would 
follow-r— and  this  is  a  proposition  not  tenable,  as  will,  be  shown  a  little 
further  on — and  what  is  the  position  as  regards  the  general  public  econ- 
omy ?  It  would  seem  that  a  system  of  transportation  must  be  adhered 
to  which  is  not  profitable  to  those  conducting  it,  and  is  positively  ruin- 
OUS  to  the  great  public  interests,  simply  because  of  an  aversion  to  change. 
That  a  railroad  from  Sacramento  to  the  great  central  basin  would  entirely 
drive  off  of  the  wagon  roads  the  present  continuous  caravan  of  teams 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  this  is  the  stoniest  argument  which  can  be  raised 
in  favor  of  its  immediate  substitution.  Cheap  and  rapid  transportation 
has  become  the  necessity  of  every  great  community  which  strives  to 
maintain  its  industrial  relations  in  a  flourishing  condition  with  compet- 
ing nations.  Look  where  one  may  among  civilized  or  barbarous  nations, 
aiid  it  is  seen  that  wherever  there  is  any  considerable  traffic  carried  on 
between  different  localities,  the  old  mode  of  packing  or  transportation 
by  animal  power  for  the  propulsion  of  vehicles  is  rapidly  giving  way  to 
11  on  the  railway.  Indeed,  this  is  as  much  of  a  necessity  to  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  society,  as  it  is  required  to  enable  communities  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  the  swift  march  of  modern  improvement.  The  reduc- 
tion of  freights  between  Sacramento  and  the  great  basin  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  .Mountains,  from  the  present  price,  which  averages  about 
one  hundred  dollars  per  ton  by  teams,  to  ten  dollars,  which  it  can  be  done 
Cor  by  railroad,  would  save  ninety  dollars  on  every  t<>n.  to  be  invested  in 
developing  the  mines.  It  being  estimated  that  the  transportion  on  the 
Sacramento  route  will  coal  nine  millions  of  dollars  this  season,  it  will  be 
thai  railroad  transportion  would  effect  a  saving  of  over  eight  millions 
Of  dollars,  which,  if  added  to  the  capital  used  in  productive  industry, 
instead  of  being  wasted  needlessly  in  transportation,  would  create  new 
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and  largo  mediums  of  employment  for  the  teams  now  emploj'ed  on  the 
route  across  the  mountain 8.  But  this  is  the  smallest  of  the  considera- 
tions. If  freight  from  the  Sacramento  River  could  be  delivered  in  the 
basin  at  ten  dollars  per  ton,  the  imagination  would  become  bewildered 
in  a  contemplation  of  the  enormous  wealth  which  would  spring  out  of 
the  earth  in  Nevada — that  exhaustless  storehouse  of  the  precious  metals. 
Even  at  the  present  enormous  cost  of  transporting  machinery  and  sup- 
plies to  Nevada  Territory,  these  new  mining  districts  have  become  of 
such  importance  as  to  involve  in  their  development  the  brain,  and  muscle, 
and  material  means  of  a  vast  number  of  the  people  of  California,  and 
the  spectacle  is  presented  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Golden  State  being 
turned  inland  upon  the  continent,  instead  of  looking  outward  for  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies.  With  this  new  and  sudden  change  of  population 
follows  as  rapid  and  extraordinary  changes  in  the  business  relations  of 
society.  Some  of  these  changes  are  already  of  a  marked  character,  and 
so  directly  connected  with  the  farming  interest  as  to  require  being  stated. 

There  are  not  less  than  four  thousand  teams,  which  will  average  six 
animals  each,  employed  in  freighting  between  California  and  Nevada 
Territory  on  the  direct  routes  from  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  A  large 
number  of  these  work  animals  have  been  suddenly  withdrawn  from 
agricultural  labors,  which  has  caused  an  abandonment  of  great  numbers 
of  farms  in  many  sections  of  the  State.  Estimating  the  value  of  a  six- 
mule  team,  including  wagon  and  gearing,  at  one  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  it  is  seen  that  there  has  been  invested  in  this  mode  of  transpor- 
tation not  less  than  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  freight  carried  by  these 
four  thousand  teams,  being  estimated  at  nine  millions  of  dollars,  will,  when 
divided,  give  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  each  team, 
which  certainly  does  not  show  a  very  high  average  of  earnings  on  the 
capital  and  labor  invested.  Indeed,  it  affords  evidence  that  while  this 
kind  of  transportation  is  a  severe  tariff  on  the  industry  of  Nevada  Ter- 
ritoiy,  it  offers  little  encouragement  to  those  engaged  in  conducting  it, 
while,  when  viewed  in  its  bearings  upon  the  public  economy,  it  is  accom- 
panied with  great  waste,  nearly  approaching  to  disaster.  Few  teams 
procure  return  freights,  hence  most  of  them  are  subject  to  loss  of  time 
and  expense,  which  adds  materially  to  the  bad  economy  of  this  mode  of 
transportation.  Freights  are  so  irregular,  and  so  long  subject  to  entire 
suspension  during  the  winter  months,  that  there  occur  frequent  inter- 
ruptions in  the  business  in  the  favorable  season,  while  there  is  no  pi 
bility  of  employment  on  the  route  during  the  inclement  part  of  the 
year.  Thus,  there  occur  long  periods  of  idleness  both  for  men  and  ani- 
mals, all  chargeable  to  the  debit  of  a  wasteful  system  of  transportation. 

The  paramount  occupation  on  the  Pacific  slope  has,  since  the  gold  dis- 
covery, been  mining;  and  this  interest  will  claim  precedence  in  the 
future  for  generations.  The  next  in  importance  will  be  agriculture,  and 
each  of  these  pursuits  must  depend  upon  the  other  for  its  permanent 
prosperity.  A  proper  adjustment  of  labor  and  capital  between  these 
two  great  industries  should  be  the  study  of  all.  "When  so  great  a  pre- 
ponderance of  our  population  is  engaged  in  mining,  it  is  reason abl 
expect  that  the  cost  of  mining  will  be  increased  from  the  negle 
agriculture  by  a  scarcity,  and  consequent  enhanced  cost  of  living.  This 
illustrates  all  of  the  other  relations  of  industrial  life. 

That  a  railway  i<  a  necessity  to  the  future  successful  working  of  many 
of  the  mines  already  now  opened  in  Nevada.  i>  :;s  certain  as  it  i<  that 
thousands  of  the  very  rich  claims   there  can    never  he  made  to  pay  until 

cheaper  transportation  is  an  accomplished  fact.     With  the  present  expen- 
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sive  mode  of  transportation,  there  is  afforded  to  the  agriculturists  of 
Nevada  Territory  a  protection  which  is  resulting  in  developing  that 
interest  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that  in  a  few  years  the  great  inland  basin 
will  be  self-supporting,  so  far  as  regards  all  of  the  great  staple  articles 
of  agriculture.  This,  at  a  superficial  view,  might  be  regarded  by  the 
people  in  Nevada  as  a  reason  why  they  need  feel  no  haste  about  pro- 
curing railroad  transportation.  Let  the  people  of  Nevada,  however, 
consider  that  their  great  and  almost  only  source  of  wealth  consists  in 
their  minerals,  and  whatever  facilitates  the  process  of  extracting  these 
from  the  earth  in  the  most  speedy  and  economical  manner  should  be 
paramount  in  their  thoughts'.  With  a  railroad  transportation,  Califor- 
nia can  feed  the  miners  of  Nevada  Territory  at  a  far  less  cost  than  this 
food  can  be  raised  in  her  unfavorable  soil  and  climate. 
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ESSAY  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 


BY    WILLIAM    DANIELS. 

FOR    WHICH    WAS    AWARDED    THE    FIRST   PREMIUM. 


THE   CULTIVATION    OP   THE    GRAPE    VINE    IN    CALIFORNIA. 

I  had  rather  cultivate  a  vineyard  than  write  an  essay,  but  at  the  solici- 
tation of  my  friends,  some  of  whom  are  large]}-  engaged  in  the  business, 
I  will  (as  far  as  a  moderate  sized  essay  will  admit)  state  the  results  of 
my  fifteen  years  practical  experience  and  actual  observation  in  California. 

The  first  point  of  consequence  is  choosing  a  suitable  site  for  the  vine- 
yard. The  aspect  should  be  southwest;  that  is,  the  ground  should  slope 
in  that  direction ;  but  any  slope,  either  southwest,  west,  or  northwest,  is 
better  than  a  slope  in  the  opposite  direction.  Never  choose  an  eastern 
aspect  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  A  great  portion  of  California  is 
subject  to  late  spring  frosts,  long  after  the  vine  has  put  forth  its  young 
tender  shoots.  The  coldest  part  of  the  night  is  just  before  sunrise,  and 
the  frosts  in  California  will,  on  an  average,  be  twice  as  severe  on  an  east- 
ern slope  as  they  are  on  a  western.  The  western  slope  will  receive  the 
warm  sunshine  all  the  after  part  of  the  day,  and  long  before  it  receives 
the  last  parting  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  eastern  slope  will  be  left  in 
the  shade;  and  if  the  ground  is  well  cultivated  it  will  imbibe  warmth 
from  the  sun  as  long  as  it  shines.  This  will  often  preserve  it  from  frost, 
when  the  eastern  slope  is  quite  white.  The  first  bright  Vays  of  the 
morning  sun,  striking  the  tender  frosted  foliage  on  the  eastern  slope, 
will  scorch  it  like  an  oven;  whereas,  on  the  western  slope,  supposes 
light  frost  has  dropped  down,  the  atmosphere  above  the  vines  will  be- 
come warm  before  the  sun  strikes  the  foliage,  creating  a  warm,  incipient 
fog,  often  sufficient  to  draw  out  a  light  frost  before  the  blight  rays  of 
the  sun  Strikes  directly  on  the  foliage,  so  that  the  fr08l  has  left  no  sign. 
Many  a  florist  has  taken  his  tender,  frosted,  pet  plant  and  hurried  it 
away  to  some  dark,  shaded  place  before  the  morning  sun  strikes  it.  giv- 
ing it  a  shower  hath  of  cold  water,  and  kept  it  there  till  the  frost  was 
all  drawn  out,  and  thereby  saved  his  plant. 
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The  soil  most  suitable  for  the  grape  vine  is  a  rich,  free,  gravelly  loam. 
It  should  be  well  broken  up,  to  the  dej)th  of  at  least  eighteen  inches,  and 
if  a  stiff,  cold  hardpan  underlies  it,  it  should  be  thoroughly  underdrained 
before  setting  out  the  vineyard — the  after  cultivation  will  then  be  easy. 
Stagnant  water  around  the  roots  is  poison  to  the  grape  vine,  as  well  as 
to  almost  all  other  fruit  bearing  trees  or  vines.  No  deep  ploughing 
should  be  allowed  after  the  vineyard  is  planted,  except  one  or  two  fur- 
rows along  the  middle  between  the  rows,  for  the  first  two  years.  A  light 
cultivator  and  a  hoe  will  be  the  best  implements  to  keep  the  ground  clean 
and  mellow  on  the  surface.  A  top  dressing  of  well  decomposed  manure, 
once  in  two  or  three  years,  will  be  an  advantage.  It  should  be  applied 
just  after  the  fall  pruning,  so  that  the  winter  rains  will  take  its  chemical 
properties  down  to  where  the  spreading  roots  of  the  vine  will  find  it. 
The  whole  may  be  worked  in  with  the  cultivator  in  the  spring,  and  no 
cultivation  should  be  allowed  when  it  rains,  or  when  the  ground  is  wet 
enough  to  pack. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered,  is  planting  the  vineyard.  The  rows 
should  be  laid  off  four  feet  apart,  and  the  vines  six  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  the  rows  should  run  north  and  south  as  near  as  may  be.  I 
prefer  cuttings  to  rooted  vines,  and  plant  two  in  a  jdace,  for  the  reasons — 

First — The}-  can  be  got  for  less  than  one  fourth  the  cost. 

Second — If  the  ground  is  well  prepared  they  can  be  set  out  with  less 
than  one  fourth  the  labor. 

Third — By  setting  two  cuttings  in  a  place  you  can  almost  insure  an 
even  plant  over  the  vineyard,  which  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  the  cost 
of  the  extra  cuttings  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  a  lot  of  unprofitable 
and  unsightly  gaps  in  the  rows. 

Fourth — A  cutting  will  make  a  better  vine,  all  else  being  equal,  when 
left  where  it  is  set,  than  when  removed.  The  roots  of  a  grape  vine 
should  never  be  disturbed  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  remove  a  vine  without  injuring  to  a  certain  extent  almost  all  its 
roots;  and  in  three  years  from  the  time  of  setting  out,  the  vineyard  set 
with  cuttings  will  be  fully  equal  to  the  one  set  with  rooted  vines. 

The  cuttings  should  be  made  in  the  fall,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  pruning 
from  well  matured  wood  of  the  current  year's  growth.  Each  cutting 
should  have  three  well  matured  buds,  or  joints,  cut  square  off  just  below 
the  lower  joint,  and  leaving  an  inch  of  blank  wood  above  the  uppermost 
one.  As  soon  as  made  they  should  be  tied  up  loosely  in  small  bundles, 
with  the  lower  ends  all  one  way,  and  placed  about  two  thirds  their 
length,  lower  ends  downward,  in  very  wet  sand  or  water — a  deep  muddy 
puddle  is  the  best.  They  will  imbibe  twice  their  weight  of  water,  which 
will  help  to  sustain  them  in  the  spring  until  the  roots  begin  to  start. 
They  should  be  set  out  in  January,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good 
condition.  In  setting  the  cuttings  place  the  lower  ends  of  the  two  cut- 
tings near  together,  and  let  the  upper  ends  slope  away  from  each  other 
sixty  degrees,  lengthways  with  the  rows.  Press  the  earth  firmly  around 
the  lower  ends,  and  set  them  at  a  depth  so  that  the  uppermost  bud  will 
remain  just  at  the  edge  of  the  ground. 

All  the  attention  they  will  need  the  first  year  will  be  to  keep  the 
ground  clean  and  mellow  on  the  surface,  except  it  is  a  very  dry  spring, 
in  which  case  a  little  of  the  earth  should  be  drawn  away  from  around 
the  cuttings,  forming  a  small  dish,  and  give  them  a  good  watering  in  the 
evening.  The  next  day  draw  the  earth  back  again,  leaving  it  perfectly 
smooth,  and  do  not  wait  till   the  cuttings  are  entirely  dried  up  before 
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3'ou  do  it.     It  may  be  necessaiy  to  do  this  twice  during  the  early  part  of 
the  first  summer.     After  this  no  irrigation  should  be  allowed. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  pruning  and  training;  and  here  I 
should  feel  great  diffidence  were  I  not  sure  that  the  plan  I  shall  here 
recommend,  though  differing  from  many  others,  is  the  best  that  can  be 
pursued  in  order  to  produce  the  largest  and  richest  crops  of  grapes,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  the  vine  in  a  healthy  condition  ;  and  I  speak 
from  fifteen  years  practical  experience  and  actual  observation  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

During  the  first  summer  no  pruning  will  be  necessary.  At  the  fall 
pruning  in  October,  the  shoots  that  have  formed  during  the  summer 
shouldbe  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds  each.  Be  careful  to  leave  the 
most  prominent  and  Avell  matured  buds,  in  order  to  insure  a  good  supply 
of  leaves  next  year,  as  on  that  will  greatly  depend  the  growth  of  the 
roots  and  vigor  of  the  vine.  This  will  do  for  the  first  year,  and  during 
the  second  summer  the  same  course  should  he  followed,  allowing  every 
bud  and  leaf  to  expand  to  its  utmost,  and  take  nothing  away  until  the 
fall  pruning  in  October,  at  which  time  the  vines,  if  the}-  have  done  well, 
will  measure  from  three  to  four  inches  round  the  stem  near  the  ground. 
It  is  now  time  to  prepare  the  vine  to  produce  fruit-bearing  wood,  so  as 
eventually  to  bring  it  into  a  bearing  condition.  The  vines  should  now 
be  cut  back  to  within  two  or  three  buds  of  the  stem,  and  the  next  spring 
allow  all  the  buds  to  grow  till  some  of  them  are  from  four  to  six  incites 
long,  then  select  the  two  strongest  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  if  you 
can.  and  lengthwise  with  the  rows.  Take  all  the  others  clean  away, 
and  let  none  others  grow  through  the  summer  but  the  two  main  shoots 
mentioned  above. 

These  two  shoots  should  be  trained  each  wa}-,  lengthwise  with  the 
rows,  and  any  lateral  shoots  starting  out  from  the  joints  should  be 
allowed  to  make  one  joint,  and  then  pinched  off  just  beyond  the  first 
leaf,  taking  care  never  to  remove  or  injure  a  full  grown  leaf.  These 
main  shoots  should  be  so  trained  as  to  get  as  much  light  and  sunshine  as 
possible,  in  order  to  mature  the  wood  and  fruit  bearing  buds  for  next 
year's  crop,  and  stopped  about  the  tenth  of  September,  so  that  the  first 
fall  frosts  may  not  injure  the  vine,  by  freezing  the  young  green  wood. 

I  suppose  scarcely  any  one  will  read  this  essay  who  is  not  aware 
that  grapes  grow  onhT  on  the  wood  grown  the  previous  year;  care 
should  therefore  be  taken  that  enough  of  this  wood  is  produced,  well 
matured,  stout,  and  strong,  with  plenty  of  large,  plump,  unbroken  buds. 
in  order  to  insure  a  crop  of  fruit  each  succeeding  year.  The  two  shoots, 
managed  as  above  directed,  will  produce  a  plenty  of  both  well  matured 
wood  and  buds.  I  have  had  them  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  measuring 
for  two  thirds  the  distance  three  fourths  of  an  inch  through.  At  the 
fall  pruning  the}-  should  be  cut  back,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
vine,  to  eight  or  ten  buds  each,  beginning  to  count  with  the  fourth  bud 
from  the  stem,  and  counting  outward,  reckoning  the  three  bin's  nearest 
the  stem  as  not  fit  to  bear"  fruit.  An  inch  of  blank  wood  should  be  left 
outside  the  outermost  hud,  to  guard  the  bud  from  drying  up. 

In  the  spring  the  buds  should  he  all  examined,  and  thinned  out  to  four 
or  five,  on  each  cane,  so  that  each  hud  is  left  in  the  best  position  possible 
alone:  the  cane.  A  small  stake,  say  an  inch  square  and  thirty  inches 
long,  should  now  be  placed  firmly  in  the  ground,  near  the  out  end  of 
each  cane.  Small  tacks  driven  not  quite  home,  in  each  stake,  four  to 
six  inches  apart,  to  keep  the  strings  from  sliding  down  as  the  cane  gets 
loaded  with  fruit,  will  be  an  advantage.     The  cam-  should  be  tied  just 
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high  enough  to  keep  the  hunches  clear  of  the  ground,  and  no  higher,  as 
the  nearer  the  ground  the  wanner  and  more  moist  will  be  the  atmos- 
phere, especially  if  the  ground  is  kept  clean  and  mellow.  I  have  tried 
it  many  times,  with  the  thermometer,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  and 
have  always  found  that  the  atmosphere  at  six  inches  fro  in  the  ground 
is  from  six  to  eight  degrees  warmer  than  at  six  feet;  and  when  cold  dry 
winds  prevail,  the  difference  will  he  much  greater;  and  the  moisture 
caused  by  evaporation  and  capillary  attraction,  from  a  well  cultivated 
soil  is  the  best  preventive  of  mildew,  the  worst  enemy  the  grape  vine 
has. 

The  three  buds  on  each  cane  nearest  the  stem,  alluded  to  above,  should 
be  left  in  the  spring  till  they  have  started  and  grown  a  few  inches,  then 
select  the  best  one  on  each  side  of  the  main  stem,  to  train  as  fruit  bear- 
ing canes  tor  the  next  year.  Manage  them  as  j-ou  did  the  other  two 
la-i  year,  training  them  along  the  rows.  You  can  tic  them  to  the  same 
stakes  above  the  fruit  bearing  canes.  They  will  then  be  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  receive  the  light  ami  heat  of  the  sun, in  order  to  mature  their  wood 
and  hinls.  and  also  help  to  protect  the  fruit  now  growing  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  and  cold  drying  winds.  The  other  buds  remaining  near 
or  on  the  main  stem  should  be  rubbed  otf.  The  fruit  bearing  canes 
should  be  watched,  and  when  the  buds  have  well  started,  they  will  show 
at  least  two  bunches  each.  As  soon  as  }"Ou  can  ascertain  which  is  the 
largest  and  most  compact,  take  the  other  bunch  away,  in  order  to  have 
large,  well  developed  bunches  and  berries,  with  rich  juicy  pulp,  instead 
of  -mall,  immature  berries,  more  skin  and  seeds  than  anything  else.  The 
new  shoots  coming  out  from  the  fruit  bearing  cane,  on  which  the  fruit  is 
borne,  should  be  pinched  off  a  little  beyond  the  third  joint  outside  the 
outermost  bunch.  All  summer  pruning  should  be  done  with  the  thumb  and 
finger.  No  summer  pruning  ought  to  be  done  with  the  knife  or  shears, 
pi  a  cane  breaks  down  with  the  weight  of  its  fruit,  or  by  accident. 

-  miner  pruning  is  but  little  work,  but  it  must  be  done  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  manner.  A  mistake  or  neglect  in  this  can  never 
be  remedied.  The  vines,  through  the  growing  season,  should  be  looked 
over  at  least  once  a  week.  Any  one,  after  a  little  practice,  will,  as  soon 
as  be  casts  his  eye  on  a  vine,  see  at  once  when;  his  thumb  and  finger  is 
required.  A  quiet  walk'  along  the  rows,  and  taking  care  not  to  do  too 
much.  i>  all  that  is  n  sceseary. 

At  the  fall  pruning  the  canes  that  have  borne  fruit  this  3-car  should 
be  1  ut  clean  out.  as  far  back  as  may  be,  and  the  two  new  canes  short- 
ened to  their  proper  length  as  fruit  bearing  canes  for  next  year.  An 
additional  bud  may  be  left  on  either  cane,  as  the  vine  increases  in  size; 
and  in  some  cases  three  of  these  shoots  may  be  brought  out  as  mar  the 
main  stem  as  possible,  and  trained  in  the  same  manner,  to  become  fruit- 
ing canes  the  next  year. 

Greal  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  vine  to  overbear.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  the  same  weight  of  fruit  in  large,  well  matured 
bunches  and  berries,  than  in  small,  tough  skinned,  immature  fruit. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  fruit  matter  in  the  vine  to  be  elaborated 
during  the  Bummer,  and  a  certain  amount  to  be  deposited  for  the  next 
year's  use.  If  this  amount  has  to  be  distributed  among  too  many 
bunches  <n-  berries  it  must  necessarily  depreciate  their  richness.  These 
-  cannot  he  too  Btrongly  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  vine  dresser, 
whether  the  fruit  be  raised  for  the  table  or  for  making  wine. 

plan  of  pruning  and  training  will  suit  any  variety  of  grapes,  but 
more    especially  the   foreign    kinds.      The    American    varieties   will    hear 
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being  being  trained  higber — tbe  Catawba  and  Isabella  in  particular, 
as  they  are  not  so  subject  to  mildew.  But  of  one  fact  I  am  certain — 
the  nearer  the  (/round  the  richer  the  fruit,  whatever  the  variety.  Air,  light, 
warmth,  and  moisture  are  all  needed  to  cause  a  vine  to  flourish;  but  tbe 
fruit  itself  should  have  one  of  its  own  broad  leaves  quivering  over 
every  bunch,  to  shelter  it  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  midday  sun. 

Irrigation  should  never  be  resorted  to  after  the  first  year.  A  good 
Sprinkling  over  the  top,  of  a  warm  still  evening,  when  the  berries  are 
about  half  grown,  might  be  of  great  benefit,  but  to  soak  tbe  roots  with 
water  in  the  summer  is  calculated  to  lessen  the  riebness  of  the  fruit. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  cultivates  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  vines, 
came  to  me  in  the  very  dry  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one, 
and  said  the  ground  was  so  dry  he  feared  his  crop  would  be  very  light, 
and  said  he  had  a  great  mind  to  irrigate.  I  told  him  what  I  would  do. 
He  went  at  once  and  bought  a  water  cart  with  a  very  fine  sprinkler, 
went  through  his  whole  vineyard,  taking  four  rows  at  a  time,  on  a  still 
moonlight  night.  This  he  did  three  different  times  between  the  setting 
of  the  fruit  and  its  beginning  to  ripen,  each  time  creating  a  fine  shower 
all  over  the  foliage  ;  and  although  he  did  not  make  as  large  a  quantity 
of  wine  as  the  year  previous,  it  was  much  richer,  and  is  now  selling  at 
a  dollar  a  bottle. 

I  could  adduce  any  amount  of  reason  why  the  renewal  long  cane  sys- 
tem here  recommended  is  preferable  to  the  spur  system  of  pruning  prac- 
ticed by  many : 

First — You  make  less  cuts  on  the  vine. 

Seco7id — You  can  distribute  the  bunches  singly  along  the  canes,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  crowding  and  locking  each  other. 

Third — You  can  choose  the  very  best  buds  on  the  vine  for  fruiting,  and 
place  them  in  the  very  best  possible  position. 

Fourth — You  can  keep  the  vine  and  its  fruit  nearer  the  ground,  and 
thus  avoid  that  terrible  scourge  of  the  vine,  the  mildew. 

But  this  essay  has  already  swollen  to  an  unreasonable  length,  and  I 
fear  the  patience  of  the  committee  will  be  exhausted.  I  hope  they  will 
forgive  me.  I  can  only  plead  in  extenuation  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  to  do  it  full  justice  would  fill  a  book  as  thick  as  a  cheese,  and 
I  can  say  no  more  now  but  to  express  my  hope  that  this  boon  of  a  be- 
neficent Providence  to  the  people  of  California  ma}*  be  duly  appreciated, 
and  that  the  men  placed  in  this  Garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep 
it,  will  do  their  duty  and  find  their  pleasure  in  doing  it. 
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ESSAY  ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  VINE. 


BY  DR.  J   STRENTZEL. 

FOR    WHICH    WAS    AWARDED    THE    SECOND    PREMIUM. 


The  author,  in  submitting  this  "  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the  Yinc," 
begs  leave  to  define  the  views  governing  him  in  the  selection  of  a  stand- 
point from  which  to  treat  upon  this  subject — one  which  could  hardly  be 
exhausted  in  a  voluminous  work,  much  less  so  in  an  essay  destined  for 
distribution  throughout  our  Slate.  He  designs  to  discard  the  repetition 
of  unimportant  ami  known  facts,  treated  most  volubly  in  many  works 
on  grape  culture,  but  will  endeavor,  mainly,  to  elucidate  controverted 
points;  his  observations,  called  in  distant  vine  lands,  shall  be  only  guides 
to  help  him  draw  correct  inferences  from  facts  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  the  practical  vigneron  in  California,  and  he  believes  that  the 
object  of  this  essay  will  be  fulfilled  by  confining  himself  to  a  succinct 
Btatement,  according  to  his  experience,  of  the  best  method  of  grape  cul- 
ture adapted  to  California. 

The  location  and  aspect  of  the  vineyard,  and  the  component  parts  of 
the  soil,  exercise  a  paramount  influence  on  the  quality  of  the  grape, 
hence,  we  find  the  prodnct  varying  in  countries,  districts,  adjoining  vine- 
yards, and  even  on  a  small  plat  of  ground  ;  hence,  the  proper  selection 
of  the  location  fop  a  vineyard  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  our  climate  admit  of  greater  Latitude  in  selection,  and  crown 
with  moderate  success  the  use  of  soils  which,  in  countries  otherwise- 
sed  with  copious  and  frequently  recurring  showers,  would  be  inad- 
missible. For  this  reason,  an  aspect  otherwise  considered  unfavorable 
-  lot  entirely  shut  oil'  but  if  we  wish  to  attain  a  high  degree 

of  excellence,  tins  doc-,  not   absolve  us  from  the  necessity,  especially  if 
the  product  of  the  vineyard  be  destined  lor  wine,  to  select  a  location 
ing  gently  to  the  southeast,  with  an  open  aspect  to  the  south  and 
cation  will  secure  a  full  exposure  to  and  yet  mitigate 

-1 
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the  scorching  rajs  of  the  noonday  sun.  Besides,  the  aspect  due  south 
is  less  favorable  here,  as  the  soil  on  the  southern  slopes  is  in  most  cases 
less  fertile. 

The  component  parts  of  the  soil  must  be  favorable  to  the  retention  of 
sufficient  moisture  for  the  nourishment  of  the  vine,  and  }*et  permit  of 
perfect  drainage.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  .surface  attests  its  fertility 
by  a  luxurious  growth  of  indigenous  plants.  The  subsoil  should  be 
sufficiently  porous  to  prevent  water  stagnating  during  the  rainy  season. 
Hence,  heavy  clay  soils  are  inadmissible.  The  product  of  such  soils  is 
a  superluxuriant  growth  of  wood,  but  the  fruit  is  scanty,  irregular  in 
size,  late  in  maturing,  and  of  insipid  flavor,  lacking  all  the  elements  nec- 
essary for  a  good  wine.  A  mellow  loam,  easily  worked,  and  of  sufficient 
tenacity  to  retain  moisture  for  the  thrifty  growth  of  the  vine,  without 
irrigation,  will  give  all  the  essential  elements  requisite  for  a  vineyard. 
A  red,  loamy  soil,  if  of  sufficient  depth,  and  produced  from  the  disinte- 
gration of  adjoining  rock  formations,  is  next  best ;  but  if  the  rock  near 
the  surface  is  of  a  hard  sandstone,  the  growth  of  vines  and  fruit  will  be 
scanty.  A  third  class,  and  very  extensive  one  m  some  parts  of  our 
large  valleys,  consists  of  gravelly,  loamy  soils,  which  will  rate  according 
to  their  fertility  and  permeability. 

As  all  of  our  agricultural  lands  have  none  or  but  little  of  the  elements 
essential  for  the  growth  of  plants  exhausted,  and  the  soil  is  in  every 
sense  an  alluvial,  and  produced  from  the  disintegrated  strata  of  the 
adjoining  rock  formations,  we  can  well  dispense  with  a  minute  chemical 
analysis  of  a  given  soil,  but  use  our  critical  acumen,  in  that  respect,  to 
learn  from  the  natural  productions  its  capacity  for  fertility  and  drainage. 

Many  persons  taken  in  by  the  romantic  associations  which  the  colored 
descriptions  of  the  vine-clad  hills  of  France,  or  by  the  Father  Rhine, 
convey  to  the  mind,  ad^cate  indiscriminately  the  practice  here.  In 
those  countries  favored  less  by  nature  in  the  extent  of  suitable  laud  for 
vino  culture,  their  humid  and  cold  climate  often  destroying,  or  at  best, 
impairing  successive  crops  of  grapes,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
select  land  for  a  vineyard  on  a  hill  side,  on  account  of  the  perfect  drain- 
age which  is  to  be  had  only  in  such  a  locality,  and  also  that  the  land 
should  slope  southward,  to  afford  shelter  from  the  northern  winds,  and 
to  concentrate  each  ray  of  the  retreating  sun  upon  this  favorite  fruit. 
The  scarcity  of  those  sheltered  places  causes  each  sunny  nook  to  be 
occupied  by  a  grape  vine,  whose  nourishment  is  scraped  in  the  valley. 
and  by  toilsome  labor,  often  on  the  backs  of  men  or  women,  conveyed 
up  the  rugged  heights.  After  all  this  patient  toil,  the  scanty  beverage 
obtained  would  hardly  impart  to  our  gustatory  Benses  visions  of  ambro- 
sial nectar.  Indeed,  places  are  few  and  far  between  where  the  soil  and 
proper  location,  as  to  altitude  and  aspect,  are  most  favorably  combined 
to  give  to  certain  vineyards  and  vintages  a  world  wide  reputation. 

In  many  respects,  California  is  highly  favored  by  nature  for  a  wine 
country.  A  network  of  mountains  affords  the  necessary  shelter  from 
the  prevailing  winds,  and  the  high  grounds  are  tree  from  the  nightly 
condensed  vapors  of  the  low  valleys,  while  the  dry  season  extends  indefi- 
nitely the  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  perfect  development  and 
ripening  of  the  grape.  Few  countries  can  boast  of  the  favorable  climatic 
conditions  which  permit  t he  already  palatable  fruit  to  remain  upon  the 
vine  three  months  longer,  subject  to  the  laboratory  of  solar  rays,  con- 
verting it  into  delicious  raisins  or  ambrosial  juice.  With  all  these  ad- 
vantages in  our  favor,  we  cannot  with  impunity  plant  a  vineyard  where 
we  wish,  but  only  in  locations  offering  most  favorable  conditions.     Innu- 
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merable  little  valleys,  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  fertility,  formed  from 
the  debris  of  surrounding  hills,  and  perfectly  drained  b}~  nature,  afford 
all  the  facilities  for  cultivation,  which  costly  labor  expended  on  a  hill 
6ide  could  never  compete  with. 

PREPARATION    OF   THE    SOIL. 

Land  for  a  vineyard,  if  new,  should  be  grubbed  and  cleared  perfectly, 
the  natural  growth  burned,  and  the  ashes  distributed  evenly  over  it. 
Old  land  should  be  heavily  manured,  to  renew  its  former  fertility.  In 
either  case,  the  soil  should  be  ploughed  deeph',  subsoiled.  and  lie  fallow 
one  season.  Before  planting,  it  should  be  ploughed  again,  and  well  har- 
rowed. According  to  the  extent  and  location  of  the  vineyard,  roads,  to 
facilitate  subsequent  operations  of  culture,  gathering,  and  transporting 
the  grapes,  should  be  surveyed  and  marked  out.  It  is  advisable  that  the 
roads  remain  unploughed,  but  the  grass  and  weeds  should  be  mowed, 
thus  preventing  the  inconveniences  of  dust. 

DISTANCE    TO    BE   PLANTED. 

In  vineyard  culture,  six  by  six  feet  is  as  close  as  admissible,  and  eight 
by  eight  feet  is  fully  required  by  the  vines.  The  rows  should,  as  much 
as  practicable,  run  north  and  south,  east  and  west. 

If  the  plat  of  ground  is  not  a  parallelogram,  run  a  base  line  its  whole 
length  ;  on  this  measure  and  stake  the  distance  between  the  rows  you 
design  to  plant,  the  stakes  to  remain  stationary  as  guides.  At  a  right 
angle  with  the  base,  stretch  your  li,ne  the  whole  length  of  the  row,  and 
measure  and  stake  out  the  row.  Repeat  this  operation  until  the  whole 
of  the  land  is  laid  out. 

Some  advise  to  checker  off  by  stretching  lines  along  the  rows,  crossing 
the  same  at  right  angles  with  a  line  ;  or  to  use  a  line  with  the  distar 
on  it,  marked  with  colored  cloth.  Unfortunately,  the  constant  variation 
in  the  length  of  such  a  line,  consequent  upon  its  constant  extension  or 
contraction  by  loss  or  absorption  of  water,  makes  such  a  process  imprac- 
ticable un|ess  a  chain  is  used;  still,  the  use  of  a  measure  twelve  or  six- 
teen feet  long  is  economical,  expeditions,  and  insures  sufficient  regu- 
larity. 

Should  the  soil  be  of  even  richness,  say  thirty  inches  deep,  and 
thoroughly  pulverized  that  depth,  the  planting  would  be  a  rapid  opera- 
tion, merely  requiring  the  removal  of  the  survey  stake,  enlarging  the 
hole  with  a  crowbar  the  proper  depth,  and  inserting  the  cutting  to  such 
a  depth  that  toe  topmost  bud  remains  one  inch  above  ground,  and  replac- 
ing the  stake  two  or  three  inches  from  the  cutting  along  the  line.  But 
as  those  favorable  conditions  are  seldom  supplied,  it  is  advisable,  and 
fully  repays  the  cost,  to  have,  at  the  proper  distances,  holes  dug  at  least 
thirty  inches  deep  in  good,  and  deeper  in  stiff  or  rocky  soil,  twelve  by 
twenty-four  inches  in  size.  The  holes  should  be,  before  planting,  filled 
four  to  bix  inches  with  broken  bones  or  well  decomposed  manure,  and  at 
planting  Idled  in  with  the  best  top  soil. 

Many  controversies  have  arisen  from  varying  opinions  as  to  the  proper 
length  of  grape  cuttings  preferable  for  planting,  the  disputants  entirely 
overlooking  that  the  design  of  nature  governing  the  growth  and  exten- 
sion of  roots  admits  of  do  variation,  the  rootlets  enlarge  by  the  forma- 
tion of  eells  at  the  extremities,  and  those  cells  arc  formed  by  the  pabu- 
lum Bupplied  by  the  surrounding  soil.     To  secure  the  newly  formed  and 
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expanding  roots  from  the  effect  of  protracted  drought,  long  cuttings  are 
indispensable,  unless  the  condition  as  to  the  supply  of  moisture  and  shel- 
ter from  the  deeply  penetrating  heat  are  otherwise  fully  afforded;  even 
should  a  shallow  planting  be  preferred,  a  long  cutting,  coiled  up,  can  be 
used,  and  yet  furnish  an  extended  surface  for  the  emission  of  rootlets. 
Hence,  we  prefer  cuttings  not  less  than  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches 
long. 

Yet,  we  have  to  decide  whether  to  use  cuttings  or  rooted  grape  vines. 
Whenever  cuttings  can  be  obtained  of  thrifty  growth,  thick,  short,  joint- 
ed, well  ripened  wood,  and  of  proper  length,  and  can  be  planted  early  in 
the  season,  they  are  preferable  in  vineyard  culture,  as  the  first  set  of 
roots  are  undisturbed  in  their  natural  inclination  to  grow  to  their  best 
advantage,  and  soon  overtake  rooted  vines.  Some  foreign  varieties,  yet 
scarce,  and  of  slender  growth,  it  is  preferable  to  transplant  when  rooted 
two  years  in  nursery.  Yearling  plants  have  but  scanty  roots,  and  those 
get  so  mutilated  in  the  process  of  transplanting  that  they  are  nearly 
worthless.  The  lower  end  of  each  cutting  should  be  cut  smooth  and  ob- 
liquely, close  to  a  bud,  and  the  jagged  or  bruised  roots  of  a  rooted  vine 
pared  off.  The  lower  half  of  either  should  be  immersed  in  running  water 
in  a  shady  place  for  several  days  before  planting. 

In  the  selection  of  varieties,  we  should  he  governed  by  the  use  to  be 
made  of  them ;  some  are  most  desirable  for  the  table  or  for  raisins,  as  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Rosa  of  Peru,  and  Black  Hamburg;  others  for 
wine,  as  the  Chasselas,  Catawba,  and  Mission  Grape;  and  some,  if  fully 
matured,  answer  all  purposes.  So  far  as  experience  goes,  all  the  choicest 
foreign  varieties  thrive  here  remarkably  well,  if  anything  like  the  condi- 
tions governing  their  growth  are  supplied.  Of  those  there  are  none  that 
surpass,  in  all  desirable  qualities,  the  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleu. 

Having  succeeded  in  planting  our  vineyard,  our  work  for  the  first  sea- 
son will  consist  in  keeping  down  the  weeds  by  the  use  of  a  plough  and 
hoe,  and  should  the  soil  not  be  sufficiently  moist  to  keep  up  a  thrifty 
growth,  a  few  gallons  of  water  to  each  vine,  applied  so  as  to  reach  the 
roots,  will  insure  a  vigorous  growth  and  repay  the  expense  many  times. 
Should  the  growth  be  so  luxuriant  as  to  cause  the  canes  to  drop  over,  it 
is  necessary  to  top  them  enough  to  insure  an  upright  growth. 

The  second  year,  the  previous  year's  growth  is  pruned  to  two  buds,  and 
after  the  first  ploughing  is  performed  and  the  vines  staked,  there  is  less 
danger  of  accidents  by  breakage,  the  Btraightest  and  stoutest  shoot  is 
selected  as  leader,  and  when  grown  sufficiently,  tied  up  securely  with 
strips  of  cloth,  the  other  is  cut  off,  as  are  all  the  suckers  which  may  Bprout 
up.  When  the  leader  grows  to  twelve  by  fifteen  inches,  the  tip  should  be 
pinched  off,  and  the  operation  repeated  when  necessary  to  insure  an  up- 
right growth.  The  laterals,  this  year,  are  permitted  to  grow  unchecked. 
In  the  subsequent  cultivation  of  the  ground  it  will  be  well  to  attend 
strictly  to  the  general  rule  never  to  plough  or  work  the  ground  when 
it  is  wet ;  to  keep  the  soil  well  pulverized  and  free  from  weeds,  and  never 
to  cultivate  other  crops  between. 

In  proportion  to  the  care  with  which  the  operations  of  staking,  sucker- 
ing,  and  summer  pruning  is  attended  during  the  tirst.  second,  and  third 
years  growth  of  our  vineyard,  will  he  our  reward  in  the  beautiful  s\  m- 
metry  of  the  vines,  their  thrifty  growth,  and  abundant  fruits. 

At   this  stage  We  have  to  decide   the    future  shape  of  our  vine,  as  b\    it 

the  future  pruning  is  governed.     All  our  observations  favor  the  opinion 
thai   in  t  his  Climate  -rape  vines  should    be  trained  low,  after  the  rei 

spur  mode  of  pruning,  on  accounl  of  economy,  which  is  not   the  Least 
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consideration,  and  on  account  of  shelter  thus  afforded  to  the  vines  from 
cold  currents  of  air — at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  high  that  the  bunches 
of  grapes  do  not  trail  on  the  ground,  which  would  subject  them  to  injury 
by  the  wind  tossed  branches,  and,  later  in  the  season,  when  the  ground 
gets  damp,  they  would  rot  ;  also,  from  the  particles  of  dirt  getting  Lodged 
between  the  grapes,  difficult  and  tedious  of  removal.  There  are  but  a 
few  varieties,  of  which  the  Catawba  is  one,  which,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  growth  and  bearing,  do  better  if  trained  on  a  trellis.  The  lead- 
ing branches  or  arms  of  such  should  be  extended  six  or  eight  inches 
above  the  ground,  from  which  the  growing  canes  are  trained  and  pruned 
after  the  renewal  mode. 

The  winter  pruning  the  third  season  will  require  to  be  conducted  with 
judgment.  Such  vines  as  are  too  slender  to  form  an  upright  stem  are  cut 
t<>  two  buds  ;  those  that  are  stout  are  cut  to  twelve  inches  above  ground. 
Of  the  former,  one  cane  will  be  selected  for  a  leader;  of  the  latter,  two 
uppermost  buds  will  grow  two  canes,  the  lower  ones,  if  any,  being  cut 
out.  The  summer  pruning  is  conducted  as  that  of  the  former  year,  and 
the  main  trunk,  now  formed,  should  be  yet  supported  by  a  stake — the 
canes  topped  when  they  get  about  three  feet  long.  The  laterals  should 
now  be  pinched,  whenever  required  to  check  the  overgrowth  and  favor 
the  development  of  the  main  trunk  and  of  the  next  year's  bearing  wood. 
A  well  grown  and  properly  pruned  vine  will  acquire  this  season  a  self- 
supporting  stem,  and  the  appearance  of  a  dwarf  tree. 

The  fourth  season,  at  the  winter  pruning,  the  two  canes  should  be  cut 
to  two  buds  each,  from  which  four  canes  will  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  all 
sprouts  removed  as  soon  as  they  commence  growing.  The  summer  prun- 
ing will  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  former  years. 

By  this  time  the  vines  should  begin  to  recompense  us  for  our  labor; 
and  to  develop  the  finest  grapes  will  require  proper  care  in  summer  prun- 
ing, as  explained  below. 

The  subsequent  annual  pruning  is  conducted  strictly  on  the  principle 
of  adapting  means  to  ends.  Thrifty  vines,  growing  in  fine  rich  soils, 
can  be  burdened  gradually  with  from  five  to  eight  bearing  canes.  Tho 
winter  pruning  should  be  performed  directly  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  as 
any  delay  is  at  the  expense  of  successive  crops.  Vines  pruned  late  are 
apt  to  be  injuriously  depleted  by  the  flow  of  sap,  which  assertion  will 
hardly  require  any  argument. 

PRINCIPLES    GOVERNING   THE   PRUNING. 

At  this  point  we  reach  another  Gordian  knot.  Many  persons,  basing 
their  assertions  on  experience,  declare  that  it  is  injurious  to  check  tho 
natural  growth  of  plants,  especially  the  vine,  as  it  tends  to  curtail  their 
longevity  and  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  fruit;  that  by  curtailing  tho 
length  of  the  growing  canes  we  destroy  the  1;  balance  of  power  "  between 
them  and  the  roots,  and  that  the  vine  must  eventually  perish  from  that 
cause.  Others  again,  in  extremis,  advise  to  nearly  denude  the  vine  of  foli- 
age and  take  off  the  principal  growth  of  wood.  Now.  to  these  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  answer — though  the  proceeding, Once  tried,  is  an  ex- 
perience dearly  bought.  So  we  take  the  responsibility  of  advising  all 
new  beginners  not  to  follow  it. 

Jt  is  not  so  with  the  first  class.  Now.  we  assert  that  judicious  prun- 
ing is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  tine  fruit,  to  which,  probably, 
the  experience  of  most  cultivators  will  assent;  but,  we  further  assert 
that  there  cannot  be  a  "balance  of  power"  lost,  because   the  growth  of 
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roots  is  governed  by  the  growth  of  the  brandies,  and  by  curtailing  the 
superfluous  wood  we  obtain  an  extra  supply  of  nourishment  for  the  fruit 
or  for  new  wood,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  a  branch  is  topped  oif  it  does 
not  increase  the  amount  of  sap  in  a  tree,  because  each  part  has  its  cer- 
tain quantity,  and  there  is  no  more  absorbed  by  the  roots  than  what  the 
lungs — id  est,  the  leaves — can  elaborate  or  bring  in  contact  with  the  air. 

If  the  soil  contains  only  the  amount  of  fertility  needful  to  develop  a 
thrifty  growth  of  the  plant,  very  little  pruning  will  be  necessary,  as  at 
a  certain  stage  the  growth  of  wood  is  cheeked,  and  the  fruit  absorbs  all 
the  prepared  sap;  but  even  in  those  happy  cases,  art  has  to  assist  nature 
whenever  her  children  are  by  civilization  pampered.  We  have  to  cheek 
its  fecundity  by  removing  a  large  proportion  of  fruit,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  remainder.  We  must  curtail  the  luxuriance  of  the  outgrowing 
branches  by  pruning,  to  keep  them  within  our  reach.  We  must  exer- 
cise a  redoubled  care  when  the  fertility  of  the  soil  or  the  peculiarities  of 
growth  of  certain  plants  like  the  vine  cause  them  to  run  wild  in  the  for- 
mation of  wood,  when  our  desire  is  to  obtain  fruit.  We  notice  that 
vines  growing  luxuriantly  long  after  the  season  for  ripening  the  fruit  is 
past  will  not  pay — there  is  abundance  of  foliage  and  wood,  but  the  grapes 
are  scattered  on  the  bunches,  of  all  sizes,  green  and  ripe  intermixed. 
All  such  vines  must  be  pruned  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  We  should 
begin  the  pinching  process  in  time,  and  reduce  the  number  of  canes, 
that  the  vine  may  have  an  open  head,  with  the  fruit  accessible  to  light 
and  heat.  If  it  still  outgrows  the  pinching,  check  the  rampant  growth 
with  the  knife,  by  pruning  above  the  topmost  a  fully  grown  leaf.  Fol- 
low the  same  with  the  laterals,  and  in  due  season,  if  the  soil  is  not  stiff 
and  clayey,  and  unsuited  for  a  vineyard,  our  labor  will  be  repaid  with 
good  fruit. 

We  have  been  at  length  in  discussing  the  points  of  summer  pruning, 
because  the  renewal  mode  of  spur  pruning  is  especially  adapted  for  vine- 
yard culture  in  California,  and  this  requires,  particularly,  persistent 
summer  pruning.  It  should  commence  by  pinching  the  topmost  bud  as 
soon  as  the  canes  have  grown  two  leaves  above  the  topmost  raceme  or 
blossom.  This  will  strengthen  and  develop  the  wood  at  the  base  of  the 
cane,  and  prevent  their  breakage  by  heavy  wind.  This  is  the  time  to 
remove  all  suckers,  leaving  only  the  desired  number  of  the  strongest 
canes.  With  the  advancing  growth  the  process  is  again  repeated  on  the 
new  topmost  shoots;  then  the  laterals  will  expand.  These  should  be 
shortened  above  the  third  leaf.  As  in  vine}-ard  culture  it  is  almost  im- 
practicable to  perform  the  work  in  the  exact  necessary  time,  the  over- 
grown cane  tops  can  be  rapidly  shortened  in  with  a  knife,  with  the  pre- 
caution to  spare  three  or  four  leaves  above  the  fruit,  which  will  leave 
the  length  of  canes  about  three  feet.  The  process  will  have  to  be  re- 
peated when  the  new  growth  requires  it,  but  with  this  caution,  not  to 
destroy  the  old,  fully  grown  leaves,  and  each  new  shoot  to  be  cut  above 
the  topmost  grown  leaf. 

The  culture  of  the  soil  has  been  above  referred  to.  It  remains  only 
to  mention  that  after  the  winter  pruning  the  ground  around  the  vines, 
at  least  twelve  inches,  should  be  carefully  scraped  off  to  the  depth  of 
two  inches,  to  facilitate  tlu'  further  culture,  and  to  kill  insects,  or  their 
larva',  which  select  these  places  as  their  winter  dormitory. 

To  prevent  the  exhaust  ion  of  the  soil,  all  the  refuse  winter  primings 
should  lie  chopped  in  pieces  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  scattered 
evenly  over  the  ground  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  vegetation  starts  a  few  inches 
with  the   advent  of  the  rainy  SCasOD,  it  should    be    turned    under  with  a 
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one-horse  plough — the  subsequent  cultivation  to  be  made  with  the  bull- 
tongue  and  horse  hoe,  without  disturbing  that  layer. 

Barnyard  manures  should  he  well  decomposed,  and  applied  early  in 
the  season.  Bones  and  all  other  phosphates  of  lime  are  the  best  fertil- 
izers. The  application  of  fresh  slaked  lime  will  benefit  any  soil,  especially 
one  which  is  heavy,  tenacious.  The  lime  should  be  ploughed  under  in 
its  caustic  state  as  hydrate  of  lime,  to  produce  immediate  beneficial 
effects.  A  composition  of  about  ten  parts  of  hydrate  of  lime  and  one 
part  of  common  salt,  well  mixed  together,  and  a  handful  of  it  sprinkled 
after  the  winter  pruning  on  each  vine,  besides  its  fertilising  properties, 
would  be  especially  beneficial  in  dislodging  insects  which  hide  under  the 
loose  bark. 

Irrigation,  with  a  few  exceptional  cases,  is  most  injurious  in  vineyard 
culture. 

The  only  disease  to  which  our  vines  are  subject  is  mildew.  Of  the 
many  preventives  which  have  been  tested  here,  sulphur  is  by  far  the 
most  efficacious.  Its  particles  coming  in  contact  with  the  spores  of 
oidium  destroy  their  vitality,  and  as  brimstone  is  also  antagonistic  to 
insect  life,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  a  preventive  of  their  depredations. 
To  be  successful,  the  buds  at  the  time  of  frondescence  should  receive  a 
good  sprinkling,  again  when  the  blossom  racemes  are  fully  developed, 
and  a  third  time  when  the  grapes  are  of  the  size  of  small  peas.  Some 
contend  that  the  dusting  with  finely  pulverized  clay  has  the  same  effect, 
but  this  does  not  conform  with  our  experience.  Others  advise  the  use 
of  salts  of  copper,  to  which  we  emphatically  dissent.  All  compounds  of 
copper  are  virulent  poisons,  and  even  in  small  quantities,  though  acting 
Blowly,  surely  destroy  animal  life. 

The  author  closes  with  the  hope  that  however  imperfect,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  this  essay  may  be,  it  will  prove  the  means  of  aid- 
ing some  of  his  fellow  wine  growers  in  their  enterprise  in  extending  the 
culture  of  the  vine  in  California. 

'•  'Ti?  the  vine  !   'tis  the  vine  I"  laughing  myriads  resorfnd, 
"  Hail,  hail  to  the  wine  tree,  all  huil  [" 
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ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  CURING  OF  TOBACCO  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


BY    THOMAS    EDWARDS,    OF    SACRAMENTO. 

FOR    WHICH    WAS    AWARDED    THE    FIRST   PREMIUM. 


The  raising  of  tobacco  in  this  State  is  perhaps  attended  with  more 
difficulty  than  in  the  Eastern  States,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil  at 
the  time  of  transplanting  from  the  seed  beds  to  the  field  where  the 
plants  are  to  be  grown.  But  this  difficulty  is  more  imaginary  than  real, 
for  if  it  is  done  with  care  and  proper  attention  there  will  not  one  plant 
in  a  hundred  fail  to  grow.  The  system  which  I  have  followed  for  three 
or  four  years  with  success,  I  hereby  proceed  to  give  in  detail. 


SEED    AND    SEED    BEDS. 


The  first  essential  point  to  get  good  plants  is  to  procure  good  seed. 
I  prefer  California  grown  seed,  if  selected  with  care,  having  reference  to 
quality  more  than  quantity.  If  tobacco  growers  will  select  their  best 
specimen  plants  for  seed,  California  will  in  a  few  years  become  as  famous 
for  her  fine  tobacco  as  Cuba  is  now. 

The  seed  beds  should  be  prepared  about  the  first  of  February,  and  on 
good  soil,  which  is  sufficiently  porous  and  friable,  so  as  not  to  bake  after 
too  great  an  application  of  water.  The  ground  should  be  dug  up  deep, 
and  well  pulverized,  then  covered  with  brush  heaps,  which  should  be 
burned,  as  the  heat  kills  the  ant  seed  and  larva  in  the  ground,  which 
would  otherwise  hatch  in  the  early  spring  when  the  plants  are  young 
and  tender,  to  their  great  injury  ami  oftentimes  total  destruction.  The 
deposit  of  ashes  also  strengthens  and  accelerates  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  After  burning,  dig  the  ground  over  so  as  to  mix  the  ashes  well 
with  the  soil,  then  tramp  it  down  well  with  the  feet  as  evenly  as  p 
ble,  then  rake  very  lightly  with  a  line  iron  or  steel  rake.  Mix  the  seed 
with  ashes  at  tie'  rate  of  one  tablespoonful  of  seed  to  two  quarts  o\'  ashes. 
which  will  be  Bufficienl  to  seed  a  bed  of  two  hundred  square  feet.  Sow 
this  mixture  of  seed  and  ashes  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  wet  down  well 
with  the  sprinkling  water  pot. 
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For  a  field  of  ten  acres  there  should  be  two  or  three  beds  of  this  size 
sown  at  different  times,  the  second  about  the  middle  of  February,  and 
the  last  the  first  of  March;  and  more  of  these  beds,  if  3-011  have  time 
and  inclination,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  plants  from  which  to  select  only 
the  choicest.  The  plants  in  the  seed  beds  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow 
so  thick  as  to  crowd  each  other,  and  should  be  kept  free  of  weeds.  The 
safest  time  to  transplant  is  in  the  month  of  May,  although  good  tobacco 
mav  be  produced  from  plants  set  as  early  as  April  or  as  late  as  the  first 
of  August,  but  the  first  are  liable  to  injury  by  being  broken  down  by  the 
high  winds  which  prevail  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  the  last  to 
be  cut  off  by  premature  frost,  as  it  would  not  mature  before  the  latter 
part  of  October.  Plants  which  have  leaves  about  the  size  of  a  half  dol- 
lar on  the  first  of  May,  are  suitable  for  transplanting. 

TRANSPLANTING   TO    THE   FIELD. 

As  weeds  will  begin  to  grow  long  before  it  is  time  to  transplant  the 
tobacco,  these  must  be  kept  down  by  shallow  ploughing  until  the  time 
of  removing  the  plants  from  the  seed  beds  to  the  field;  then  the  ground 
should  be  ploughed  deep,  and  afterwards  harrowed,  and  rolled  down, 
and  marked  off  in  rows  about  three  feet  and  a  half  apart.  A  good  im- 
plement to  do  the  marking  with  is  to  take  a  piece  of  scantling  ten  and 
a  half  feet  long  and  set  teeth  at  distances  of  three  and  a  half  feet  apart; 
then  set  teeth  two  feet  apart  to  mark  right  angles,  and  at  the  places  of 
intersection  set  the  plants.  This  will  make  the  plants  three  and  a  half 
by  two  feet. 

The  most  important  part  is  now  to  come,  and  too  much  care  and  cau- 
tion cannot  be  exercised  to  see  that  this  part  is  well  done,  as  a  little 
extra  pains  in  planting  will  be  well  repaid. 

Let  each  man  be  provided  with  a  convenient  vessel  in  which  to  carry 
his  plants,  and  a  sharpened  stick  to  thrust  to  the  bottom  of  the  plant  to 
be  raised,  which  should  be  done  hy  a  prying  motion  of  the  stick,  being 
careful  not  to  injure  the  tap  root  of  the  plant  extracted,  nor  damage  the 
adjoining  plants  not  large  enough  to  be  used  at  the  time.  The  water- 
ing pot  may  be  used  upon  the  bed  with  benefit  to  the  remaining  plants, 
alter  removing  others  for  the  field  plantation. 

If  a  stick  or  dibble  is  used  to  make  the  hole  to  receive  the  plant,  be 
sure  that  it  is  plunged  sufficient!}7  deep  into  the  ground,  so  that  the  tap 
root  will  not  be  doubled  up  on  being  inserted  into  its  place,  as  this  will 
be  fatal  to  its  growth.  The  earth  must  be  pressed  firmly  about  the 
root  of  the  plant,  which  can  be  rapidly  and  effectively  done  by  thrust- 
ing the  dibble  each  side  of  the  hole  in  which  it  has  been  inserted.  Set 
no  deeper  than  the  plants  grew  in  the  seed  beds. 

Supposing  you  have  six  hands,  four  should  be  employed  in  setting 
plants,  and  one  to  follow  with  water,  to  put  one  half  a  pint  in  the  dish- 
like circle  left  around  the  plant  by  the  person  who  set  it.  The  sixth 
man  should  follow  with  a  basket  of  straw  and  put  a  small  handful  over 
the  plant,  BO  as  to  cover  it  up  immediately  after  it  has  received  the 
water.  The  straw  should  be  raked  off  with  a  common  garden  rake  two 
Or  three  days  after  the  plant  has  been  thus  set. 

This  process  may  seem  tedious,  but  it  insures  the  growth  of  nearly 
every  plant,  however  dry  the  soil,  and  the  number  of  hands  indicated 
will  set  about  six  thousand  in  a  day. 

22 
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If  the  above  course  had  been  adopted  by  tobacco  raisers  we  should 
not  have  heard  of  so  many  failures  this  season  in  getting  plants  to  live. 
If  the  season  is  cold,  the  cut-worm  may  attack  the  plants  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  grow;  if  so,  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  field  early  in  the 
morning,  as  they  are  readily  discovered,  and  cease  to  be  troublesome  on 
the  setting  in  of  hot  weather. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  start  run  through  the  field  with  the 
cultivator,  and  use  the  hoe  to  draw  the  crusted  earth  away  from  the 
plants,  and  to  bring  around  them  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  earth.  Keep 
the  ground  clean  of  Aveeds  at  all  times. 

TOPriNG,    SUCKERING,   AND    KILLING   WORMS. 

The  next  enemy  to  contend  with  is  the  common  tobacco  worm,  which 
will  probably  make  its  appearance  when  the  plant  is  about  half  grown. 

This  tobacco  chewer  is  of  a  green  color,  with  prominent  horns  on  the 
head,  and  is  about  the  size,  when  full  grown,  of  the  finger.  This  worm, 
if  unmolested,  will  soon  destroy  a  plant;  hence  it  becomes  necessary 
to  watch  a  plantation  vigilantly  for  its  presence,  which  will  be  indicated 
by  its  excrements  dropping  on  the  leaves  under  it  even  before  its  rav- 
ages have  marked  a  plant  for  destruction 

As  soon  as  the  seed  bud  shows  itself  the  plant  must  be  "  topped," 
which  consists  in  breaking  off  the  top  of  the^succulent  plant  at  a  point 
which  shall  be  in  height  according  to  the  vigor  and  thriftiness  of  the 
plant,  generally  permitting  ten  to  fourteen  leaves  to  remain  on  the  stem 
below  the  point  of  severance — those  being  sufficient  to  grow  on  one 
stalk. 

After  the  plant  is  topped  the  suckers  will  start,  which  will  require  the 
field  to  be  gone  over  twice  a  week  to  remove  the  latter.  Priming  the 
tobacco  consists  in  taking  off  three  or  four  of  the  bottom  leaves,  which 
may  be  spread  in  the  shade  and  cured  so  as  to  make  a  very  good  article 
for  smoking. 

CUTTING    AND    HOUSING. 

The  tobacco  house  should  be  ready  by  the  first  or  middle  of  August,  as 
the  oldest  plants  will  probably  be  ready  to  cut  by  that  time.  The  build- 
ing ma}*  be  of  any  dimensions  most  convenient,  provided  there  is  room 
enough  to  house  the  crop.  A  barn,  forty  feet  by  sixty,  with  posts  six- 
teen feet,  high,  will  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  produce  often  acres  of  land. 
The  building  must  be  divided  off  into  tiers  of  racks  on  which  to  place  the 
sticks  which  hold  the  plants.  I  prefer  sticks  about  four  feet  long  and 
about  one  inch  square,  split  out  of  redwood,  these,  in  my  experience,  be- 
ing the  cheapest.  The  racks  should  be  about  three  and  one  half  feet 
apart,  and  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man. 

When  the  leaves  become  spotted  the  plant  is  fit  to  be  cut,  but  will  not  be 
injured  by  remaining  standing  a  few  days  longer.  If  cut  before  mature,  it 
will  cure  green.  Use  a  common  butcher  knife,  and  split  the  plant  from  the 
top  to  within  four  or  five  inches  of  the  bottom,  and  cut  the  plant  off  near 
the  ground  ami  lay  it  down  to  wilt,  being  careful  not  to  let  it  "  sunburn.'' 
The  safest  way  is  to  cut  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  remove  it  from  the 
field  immediately  after  the  dew  is  off  in  the  morning.  Hang  it  on  the 
sticks  before  loading  it  on  the  wagon — from  six  to  nine  Btocks  to  a  stick, 
according  to  size  of  the  plant.  After  being  put  on  the  sticks  it  must  be 
placed  on  ;i  scaffold,  which  may  be  arranged  in  the  field  under  a  shade. 
The  scaffold  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  plants  will  hang  nearly  to  the 
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ground  and  crowded  together  compactly.  This  process  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  yellowing"  the  leaves,  and  will  require  from  three  to  five  days, 
although  it  may  remain  longer  if  care  is  taken  so  that  it  does  not  heat. 

When  properly  "colored,  the  sticks,  with  the  plants  remaining  on  them, 
must  he  removed  to  the  racks  in  the  harn  already  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception, hanging  each  stick  so  far  from  the  preceding  one  that  the  plants 
are  not  allowed  to  touch  each  other.  It  will  probably  need  no  further 
attention  until  after  the  fall  rains  set  in,  when  it  will  be  sufficiently  cured 
and  in  "  proper  case.-'  that  is,  damp  enough  to  be  handled,  and  pliable  as 
buckskin.  It  should  then  be  taken  down  and  removed  from  the  sticks, 
and  ••  bulked  "  on  a  floor  raised  from  the  ground  sufficiently  high  to  ad- 
mit of  a  free  circulation  of  air.  To  "  bulk"  it  in  the  best  way,  the  huts 
of  the  plants  should  be  laid  outwards,  and  make  the  length  and  height  of 
the  file  to  suit  convenience,  as  it  is  best  then  to  "bulk"  the  whole,  it  be- 
ing uncertain  when  it  will  be  in  just  the  right  case  again,  and  if  not  too 
high  in  "  case."  will  not  damage  to  remain  in  "  bulk"  any  length  of  time, 
but.  if  in  too  high  "  case,"  it  will  heat,  and  must  be  opened  and  rebulked 
immediately. 

It  can  now  be  stripped  and  made  into  "  hands,"  at  leisure,  but  it  is 
best  to  have  this  done  as  soon  as  possible,  for  if  it  sweats  in  bulk  the 
leaves  will  adhere  to  the  stock  and  break  in  pulling  off,  thereby  both 
wasting  and  injuring  the  tobacco. 

When  ready  to  strip,  arrange  a  table  sufficiently  high  for  a  man  to 
work  at  conveniently  while  standing.  The  operator  will  then  take  one 
stock  in  his  hand  at  a  time,  strip  the  leaves  off,  and  lay  them  in  three 
piles,  assorted  as  dark,  light,  and  broken,  and  as  enough  of  each  is 
obtained  for  a  hand,  of  which  about  five  or  six  should  constitute  a 
pound,  tie  them  up  by  wrapping  a  leaf  around  the  buts,  drawing  the 
end  through  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold  it  firmly  in  its  place.  If  the 
weather  is  dry  during  this  operation,  "bulk"  it  as  fast  as  handled ;  if 
moist,  bulking  it  every  night  will  be  sufficient. 

In  bulking,  lay  two  tiers  of  hands  together  with  the  buts  out,  having 
the  tops  lap  on  to  each  other  sufficient!)'  to  keep  the  centre  even  with 
the  outside.  Lay  continuous  tiers  close  together  as  possible  in  the 
same  way,  as  the  more  in  bulk  the  sooner  it  will  sweat,  which  improves 
the  quality  of  the  tobacco  very  much  ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  cured  until  after 
sweating.  If  it  should  get  too  hot.  it  must  be  opened  and  rebulked, 
putting  the  outside  on  the  inside  each  time,  and  continue  this  practico 
as  often  as  necessary,  until  it  gets  cool,  when  it  will  keep  in  bulk  any 
length  of  time  ;  but  the  better  way,  after  it  is  thoroughly  cured,  is  to 
pack  it  in  boxes  or  hogsheads,  pressing  it  in  with  a  screw,  when  it  is 
read)-  for  sale  and  delivery  in  market. 

In  the  foregoing  treatise  I  have  endeavored  to  be  sufficiently  minute 
in  detail  to  enable  the  most  inexperienced  cultivator  to  raise  and  cure 
a  crop  of  tobacco,  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  object  the  society  have  in 
view  in  offering  a  premium  to  induce  tobacco  growers  of  some  experi- 
ence in  California  to  give  their  opinions  for  publication.  Much  of  the 
experience  gained  in  the  Eastern  States  is  wholly  impractical — here  the 
soil  and  climate  differing  so  essentially,  that  a  cultivator  fresh  from  the 
East  is  more  likely  to  fail  here  on  his  first  trial  than  a  person  of  no 
experience  whatever,  but  who  is  willing  to  learn  from  every  available 
source,  not  despising  even  "  book  learning." 

That  our  river  bottom  lands  are  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  a, 
superior  quality  of  tobacco,  even  rivalling  the  famous  aromatic  Cuba,  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt.     The  cost  of  my  crop!  cannot  precisely  deter- 
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mine,  as  I  raise  other  crops  in  connection  with  tobacco,  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  that  I  think  tobacco  at  ten  cents  per  pound  will 
pay  as  well  as  the  average  of  other  crops.  My  crop  of  tobacco,  grown 
on  the  bottom  land  of  the  Sacramento  Kiver,  will  average  from  fifteen 
huudred  to  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre. 
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ESSAY   ON   MILDEW. 


BY      JUDGE      WILLIAM      DANIELS,      OF      SAN      JOSE, 

A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING,  JANUARY  29TH,  1SG-1. 


This  is  a  minute  parasitic  plant  belonging  to  an  extensive  family  of 
Fungi,  of  the  class  Cryptogamia.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  so  minute 
that  they  cannot  be  discerned  without  the  aid  of  a  powerful  magnifier. 
It  is  indigenous  to  every  country  in  the  known  world.  The  seeds  have 
so  little  specific  gravity  that  they  will  float  in  the  atmosphere  for  miles, 
though  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  requisites  of  germinating 
and  propagating  their  species.  In  the  ground  it  is  universal,  but  most 
abundant  in  rich  heavy  soil,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  especially  those  of 
heavy  umbrageous  foliage,  and  it  is  very  fond  of  getting  into  rooms  that 
are  not  properly  ventilated.  It  is  quite  at  home  in  an  untidy  kitchen. 
It  will  make  a  lodgment  in  a  pile  of  chnlies  that  has  not  been  properly 
aired.  It  will  get  into  a  bundle  of  hay  or  straw,  or  into  the  middle  of  ft 
stack  of  a  hundred  tons,  that  has  not  been  properly  cured.  It  will  settle 
and  take  rool  immediately  on  the  fractured  cuticle  of  the  leaves,  young- 
shoots,  and  fruit  of  the  grape  vine,  the  peach,  the  apple,  and  the  goose- 
berry.  It  will  adhere  at  once  to  any  fisBure  in  the  stalk  or  blades  of  the 
wheat  plant,  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the  rose  bush,  the  chrysan- 
themum, or,  indeed,  upon  any  plant  whatever  where  extravasated  sap 
has  been  forced  out  of  its  proper  channels.  Jts  name  is  legion,  and  its 
depredations  on  vegetation  are  often  truly  alarming.  It  is  the  bane  of 
the  husbandman  and  the  vine  dresser,  sometimes  destroying  nearly  the 
whole  crop  of  the  farmer,  in  the  shape  of  rU8t,  and  at  other  times  de- 
fying the  crop  of  grapes  in  a  whole  country,  as  was  the  ease  in  I-1  ranee 
and  also  in  the  Valley  of  Santa  Clara,  to  a  partial  ex- 
tent, a  fev\  years  since.     Its  ravages  are  incalculable,  and  1  do  not  know 

of  any  g I   that   can  re.-ult   from  its  existence,  except  it  he  to  plague 

indolent,  and  ignorant  men  and  women  ;    hut  it  cannot  live  in   a 
healthy  plant,  nor  in  a  household  where  there  is  a  careful,  industrious, 
and  intelligent  housekeeper.     It  is  quite  harmless,  excepl  where  die 
or  decomposil ion  has  already  begun.     JJow,  then,  shall  we  treat  this  ter- 
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rible  scourge  ?  There  are  many  ways  of  killing  it  for  a  short  period  at 
a  time.  Sulphur,  lime,  snuff,  salt,  diluted  in  water — all  of  them  are  very 
good  to  a  certain  extent.  The  reason  why  either  of  these  is  of  any  ser- 
vice is  because  they  absorb  the  crude  sap  on  which  the  mildew  lives, 
and  without  which  it  never  could  have  secured  a  lodgment,  and  it  is  lia- 
ble to  come  again  at  any  time  when  circumstances  suit.  Besides,  if  it 
does  not  come  again,  it  always  leaves  its  mark,  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
scab,  very  much  deteriorating  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  fruit, 
flowers,  and  foliage  of  the  vine,  the  ti*ee,  and  the  plant.  How,  then, 
shall  we  guard  against  this  insidious  enemy,  and  rid  ourselves  of. this 
poisonous  pest?  I  would  say,  don't  let  it  have  a  chance  to  take  root,  or 
anything  to  feed  on.  How  can  I  hinder  it?  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can. 
In  the  first  place,  a  tree  or  plant  is  not  a  locomotive.  It  has  not  the 
power  in  itself  to  choose  or  change  its  location.  Wherever  the  seed 
germinates  and  sends  up  its  plumule,  or  wherever  the  hand  of  man  has 
planted  the  tree,  it  must  remain.  It  cannot  change  its  boarding  house 
or  lodging,  nor  emigrate  to  a  foreign  country,  by  any  inherent  powers 
of  its  own. 

If  the  seed  springs  up  in  unsuitable  soil,  or  in  any  uncongenial  climate, 
it  must  sta}*  there  (unless  some  extraneous  power  interferes)  and  be  sub- 
ject to  the  pernicious  consequences  of  unsuitable  soil  or  climate,  which 
is  sure  to  induce  disease.  Improper  food  will  cause  disease  in  animals; 
so  it  will  in  plants.  Unwholesome  air  will  also  have  a  deleterious  effect 
on  both;  and  disease  in  plants,  as  well  as  animals,  will  be  sure  to  affect 
the  cuticle  or  outer  skin,  interfering  with  the  regular  perspiration  so 
necessaiy  to  the  health  of  the  body — and  in  plants  it  will  often  cause 
eruptions,  ulcers,  or  fissures  in  the  skin  of  the  leaves,  young  shoots,  and 
even  the  fruit  and  blossoms.  From  all  these  eruptions  viscid  matter  will 
issue,  on  which  the  seeds  of  the  mildew  settles  and  spreads  it-  poisonous 
roots,  and  sends  up  suckers  in  every  direction.  The  louse  on  the  rose 
bush,  the  borer  in  the  apple  tree,  are  produced  from  eggs  dropped  into 
just  such  eruptions  as  these  by  their  far  seeing  parents  ;  and  many  vari- 
eties of  the  mildew  will,  under  favorable  circumstances,  in  twelve  hours 
from  the  time  the  seed  takes  root,  mature  its  seeds  and  send  them  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind  to  find  some  other  suitable  location.  I  am  confident 
that  some  plants  imbibe  the  germs  of  the  fungi  in  their  food — as  I  have 
seen  it  in  the  interior  of  the  turnip,  potato,  and  beet — produced,  no  doubt, 
in  like  manner  as  worms  are  produced  in  the  animal  stomach.  How 
necessary,  then,  it  is  that  plants  should  be  supplied  with  suitable  food 
and  a  climate  congenial  to  their  character,  habits,  and  necessities.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  vegetable 
physiology  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  in  the  general  appli- 
cation of  the  term,  but  embracing  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
several  varieties,  species,  genera,  elasses.  and  families  of  the  vegetable 
world.  And  now.  I  suppose,  some  one  will  laugh  at  the  idea  that  all 
this  tedious  routine  of  study  is  necessary  to  enable  a  person  to  raise  good 
wheat,  rich  fruit,  or  beautiful  dowers.  Yes.  sir:  and  you  mast  also  under- 
stand something  about  the  various  kinds  of  soil-,  climate,  meteorol 
etc..  so  as  to  give  every  plant  ils  proper  food  and  suitable  breathing  air; 
I  know  that  Borne  of  the  choicest  fruits,  some  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest vegetables,  have  been  raised  by  persons  who  never  gave  a  thought 
to  tie'  causes  which  produced  such  results,  and  who  will  sometimes  i 
boast  that  the  articles  exhibited  had  never  had  any  care  or  attention 
bestowed  on  them,  and  never  were  noticed  until  their  extraordinary  size 
or  beauty  attracted  the  notice  of  tho  curious.     A  luscious  bunch  of 
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grapes — a  large,  delicate,  and  richly  flavored  peach,  apple,  pear,  plum,  or 
Strawberry — a  beautifully  tinted  rose,  pink,  chrysanthemum,  or  hyacinth, 
with  all  their  rich  and  delicate  fragrance,  so  grateful  to  our  senses — will 
sometimes  show  themselves  to  the  wondering  observer  without  any  aid 
or  protection  from  those  on  whose  domain  they  ventured  to  intrude. 

But  these  are  mere  accidents,  or  rather  providences,  droplets  from 
above,  to  set  us  to  thinking.  But.  says  some  one,  I  thought  you  was 
going  to  write  an  article  on  mildew.  That's  true;  but  I  want  my  friend 
and  myself  to  get  as  far  away  from  it  as  possible,  (not  from  the  subject, 
but  from  the  mildew.)  In  order  to  do  this  it  was  not  only  necessary  to 
show  the  origin,  character,  and  habits  of  the  poisonous  pest,  but  to  show 
how  its  influences  can  be  fenced  out  from  our  kitchens,  our  bedrooms,  our 
wardrobes,  our  laundries,  our  vineyards,  our  orchards,  our  nurseries,  and 
our  held  crops  ami  fences.  Go  and  plant  your  vineyard  or  orchard  in  a  stiff 
cold  soil,  (especially  if  not  thoroughly  underdrained.)  where  late  spring 
and  early  autumn  frosts  prevail,  or  sow  3-our  wheat  on  the  same  kind  of 
soil  or  location,  and  you  will  be  sure  at  some  time  or  other  to  see  or  hear 
of  the  mildew  or  rust  bidding  }-ou  good  morning.  Shall  I  tell  you  of  the 
disappointment  of  the  nurseryman  who  sees  at  the  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son his  apple  seedlings  all  covered  with  mildew  like  a  hoar  frost,  just 
because  he  sowed  the  apple  seeds  in  a  stiff  cold  soil,  or  in  an  unhealthy 
exposure"/  Shall  I  hint  at  the  vinedresser,  who  frets  and  frets  at  the 
small  quantity  and  inferior  quality  of  his  grapes  or  his  wine,  when  the 
mildew  has  placed  its  seal  on  his  fruit  and  his  vines,  because  they  are 
planted  in  a  stiff  cold  soil  in  an  improper  aspect,  too  near  to  large  hcavy 
foliaged  trees,  or  too  crowded  together?  Look  all  over  this  State,  count 
the  thousands,  nay  millions  of  peach  trees  denuded,  naked,  with  nothing 
to  cover  them  but  moss  or  cracked  bark.  •  Look,  as  you  pass  through 
the  orchards  in  the  months  of  April  or  May,  and  count,  if  you  can.  the 
countless  number  of  apple  trees  whose  young  foliage  and  tender  shoots 
are  as  white  with  mildew  as  if  the  miller  had  been  shaking  his  sack  over 
them.  Just  look  into  some  of  the  vineyards  in  this  State  in  the  months 
of  July  or  August,  if  you  can  bear  the  sight,  and  see  the  sad  havoc  this 
ravenous  enemy  of  vegetation — mildew — has  committed,  all  on  account 
of  unsuitable  soil,  improper  exposure,  or  injudicious  treatment.  But  I 
cannot  write  much  more  now.  I  did  not  think  when  I  first  began  that 
I  should  have  to  say  one  half  of  what  this  article  contains,  but  having 
shown  the  origin,  character,  and  habits  of  the  mildew,  I  thought  it 
Mary  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  as  to  the  manner  of  guarding  against 
this  infamous  pest.  I  have  shown  that  it  carries  the  black'  flag  of  piracy, 
and  unless  a  thorough  blockade  be  at  all  times  maintained,  it  will  creep 
into  our  vineyards,  our  orchards,  our  gardens,  and  our  dwellings.  It  is 
not  ile'  primary  cause  of  disease;  but  wherever  disease,  decay,  or  decom- 
position has  taken  place,  it  will  fix  its  ruthless  fangs,  and  under  suitable 
circumstances,  generate  almost  all  other  diseases  to  which  the  vegetable 
world  i>  liable.  What  I  have  written  i-<  the  result  of  a  long  life  of  prac- 
tical experience  and  observation.  I  have  used  some  pretty  strong  expres- 
sions, but  I  have  been  combatting  an  insidious  and  deadly  enemy,  and  in 
such  a  warfare  I  wish  to  wield  the  keenest  and  heaviest  weapon  availa- 
ble :   and  it'  tie'  facts  here  stated   attract  tie'  attention  of  one  or  1 '6  of 

my  fellow  cultivators,  so  a-  t"  Bel  t  hem  to  thinking,  and  eventually  induce 
them  to  join  in  the  fight  against  the  common  enemy.  I  shall  feel  amply 
rewarded  for  the  time  and  attention  bestowed. 
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MINING  REVIEW  FOR  1863. 


The  past  year  has  been  one  of  sueli  unprecedented  activity  in  the  dis- 
covery and  development  of  the  mineral  interests  on  this  coast,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this  State,  and  the  following  review,  prepared  for  and 
published  in  the  ■' Mercantile  Gazette  and  Prices  Current,"  in  a  small 
compass  presents  so  complete  a  history  of  the  year's  transactions  in  this 
department  of  our  industry,  as  to  warrant  an  insertion  in  this  report: 

Mining,  from  its  first  settlement  the  primary  pursuit  in  the  industry 
of  California,  is  fast  expanding  into  a  leading  interest  on  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast.  Pursued  by  the  simplest  means,  and  restricted  in  its  ear- 
lier stages  to  a  single  object,  it  has  gradually  been  extending  until  all 
the  precious  and  many  of  the  useful  metals,  as  well  as  the  more  common 
minerals,  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  its  enterprise.  Confined  at 
the  outset  to  the  gathering  of  free  gold,  a  trifling  expense  and  the  rudest 
contrivance  were  ample  for  its  successful  prosecution.  With  the  partial 
exhaustion  of  the  placer  diggings,  the  more  costly' and  elaborate  busi- 
ness of  working  the  auriferous  quartz  was  entered  upon,  and  finally  the 
still  more  complex  and  expensive  treatment  of  silver  ores,  calling  for 
heavy  investments  of  capital  and  the  employment  of  a  vastly  greater 
amount  of  skilled  labor  and  metallurgical  science.  From  gold  alone  Ave 
have  gone  on  till  silver,  copper,  coal,  and  quicksilver  have  successively 
been  brought  within  its  range,  and  taken  rank  among  the  mineral  staples 
of  the  country.  Step  by  step  this  branch  of  industry  has  enlarged  its 
area,  and  pushed  into  now  provinces,  until  we  find  it  busied  with  almost 
every  species  of  mineral,  and  standing  side  by  side  with  agriculture  and 
commerce  as  an  agent  of  profitable  employment  and  productive  wealth. 
That  an  interest  like  this  should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  political  econ- 
omist and  commercial  reviewer,  will  be  readily  conceded  by  every  one 
acquainted  with  its  magnitude  and  promise.  As  a  remunerative  field  for 
both  labor  and  capital,  it  is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  these 
other  greal  sources  of  material  wealth  and  public  prosperity^  and  we 
may  even  count  upon  its  increasing  importance  till  it  shall,  at  no  distant 
day.  have  attained  proportions  thai  will  advance  it  to  the  foremost  rank 
in  our  industrial  pursuits. 

There  is,  perhaps,  do  other  portion  of  the  -lobe  of  like  extent  con- 
taining such  a  variety  and  abundance  of  mineral  products  as  the  Anieri- 
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can  possessions  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.  "Within  the  limits  of  our 
own  State  there  is  scarcely  a  metal  or  mineral  known  to  science  but 
what  is  found  in  quantity  sufficient  to  justify  their  being  worked — if  not 
at  present,  at  least  when  labor  shall  have  become  cheaper,  and  greater 
perfection  shall  have  been  attained  in  their  modes  of  treatment.  Thus, 
we  have  gold,  both  free  and  in  combination  with  other  substances  ;  silver 
in  all  its  varieties,  of  which  there  are  twenty-six  recognized  by  metal- 
lurgists; copper,  virgin,  and  with  its  usual  associates,  iron,  mercury, 
zinz,  lead,  tin.  arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  platinum,  with  many 
others  of  minor  importance,  all  here  in  such  abundance  as  render  them 
marked  features  in  the  mineralogy  of  the  country,  and  warrant  the 
belief  that  they  will  very  soon  be  extracted  on  a  scale  ample  to  meet 
every  home  demand,  with  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  Besides 
these  metals,  a  great  variety  of  useful  minerals  abound  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  chief  among  which  are  coal.  salt,  sulphur,  nitre,  alum,  borax, 
asphaltum.  chalk,  soda,  magnesia,  and  gypsum,  with  limestone,  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  marble  and  other  building  stone,  in  endless  variety. 
With  a  field  so  rich  and  boundless,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  business 
of  mining  must  grow  rapidly  on  this  coast,  and  hold  forever  a  prom- 
inent place  among  the  vocations  of  our  people. 

In  an  annual  review  of  mines  and  mining  operations,  the  field  to  be 
gone  over  is  too  extensive  to  render  a  notice  of  individual  claims  and 
enterprises  expedient  or  practicable;  the  most  that  can  be  done  in 
such  an  undertaking  being  the  compilation  of  a  summary  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  different  departments  of  the  business,  with  an 
approximate  estimate  of  general  results. 

PLACER    GOLD    MINING. 

This  branch  of  mining,  during  the  year  under  review,  has  been  gener- 
ally prosperous,  not  only  in  California,  but  also  in  Idaho  and  Washing- 
ton Territories,  where  it  has  formed  the  principal  business  of  quite  a 
large  population.  In  this  State  it  has  yielded  better  returns  than  had 
been  realized  for  several  seasons  prior  to  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
two,  which  year,  owing  to  an  abundance  of  water,  was  one  of  general 
success.  The  copious  rains  in  the  fall  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one 
and  the  spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  not  only  increased 
the  amount  of  water  used  in  washing,  but,  by  carrying  off  the  immense 
accumulations  of  tailings,  laid  bare  new  deposits  of  dust,  and  greatly 
facilitated  the  operations  of  the  miner — benefits  that  continued  to  be  felt 
to  some  extent  throughout  the  year  just  closed.  The  low  stage  of  water 
late  in  the  fall  has  given  those  engaged  in  turning  the  rivers  a  better 
chance  than  usual  for  working  in  their  beds.  The  commencement  of 
these  operations  has  to  be  postponed  until  the  subsidence  of  the  summer 
floods  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains.  If  the  first 
autumn  rains  raise  the  streams,  as  often  happens,  the  time  for  working 
is  so  short  thai  but  little  can  be  done  ;  whereas,  with  low  water  until  a 
late  period,  as  was  the  ease  the  past  fall,  large  sums  are  frequently  taken 
out  of  this  class  of  claims.  Their  owners  were  not  generally  disturbed 
this  year  until  late  in  December,  whereby  they  have  been  enabled  to 
6ccure  a  tolerably  fair  return  for  their  outlay  and  labor.  The  rains  that 
fell  about  the  middle  of  November,  while  they  failed  to  interfere  seriously 
with  operations  in  the  river  beds,  afforded  sufficient  water  for  several 
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days'  washing  in  most  of  the  gulch  and  dry  diggings — a  thing  that  does 
not  usually  occur  so  early  in  the  season.  Later  in  that  month,  and  at 
timely  intervals  since,  rain  enough  has  fallen  to  afford  water  enough  for 
working  nearly  everywhere,  except  in  the  more  southern  counties — a  cir- 
cumstance that  was  no  doubt  turned  to  good  account,  and  large  amounts 
of  dust  taken  out. 

Tunnel  and  hydraulic  mining,  largely  engaged  in  throughout  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  counties  of  the  State,  have  turned  out  moderately  well 
during  the  past  year,  while  some  placer  diggings,  of  considerable  richness, 
but  limited  extent,  have  been  found  in  new  localities.  These  tunnels, 
though  similar  in  construction  to  those  driven  for  exploitation  of  ore 
lodes,  are  undertaken  for  a  different  purpose,  the  object  being  to  reach 
such  deposits  of  free  gold  as  are  supposed  to  lie  too  far  beneath  the  sur- 
face to  admit  of  the  removal  of  the  superincumbent  earth,  and  generally 
in  the  basin  of  a  hill  having  a  rim-rock  that  requires  to  be  cut  through 
to  secure  drainage.  Like  the  turning  of  the  rivers,  these  tunnelling  opera- 
tions are  apt  to  be  expensive  and  uncertain,  years  of  the  most  laborious 
effort  sometimes  being  consumed  in  carrying  them  on.  The  miner,  if  ho 
be  without  capital,  performs  this  labor  himself,  the  work  often  being 
pushed  day  and  night,  by  means  of  relays  of  hands,  during  all  this  time. 
In  some  instances,  heav}r  deposits  of  gold  are  found,  amply  rewarding 
the  adventurous  and  persevering  miner  for  all  his  toils,  while  in  others 
the  return  is  very  meagre,  or  fails  altogether.  A  large  percentage  of 
these  tunnel  and  river-bed  claims  are  total  failures,  the  owners  frequently 
losing  several  years  of  hard  labor,  and  large  sums  of  money  besides. 
But,  with  all  their  hardship  and  uncertainty,  these  can  hardly  be  pro- 
nounced different  in  this  respect  from  every  other  branch  of  mining. 
Hydraulic  washing  is  constantly  growing  in  favor,  both  because  of  its 
greater  certainty  and  frequent  large  returns  ;  but  it  can  only  be  embark- 
ed in  by  a  considerable  outlay  in  the  first  instance,  and  requires  for  its 
successful  prosecution,  besides  a  large  supply  of  water,  a  sufficient  descent 
to  carry  off  the  immense  quantities  of  debris  liberated  by  its  operations. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  by  every  class  of  miners,  nor  in  every  locality  where 
there  may  be  rich  deposits,  that  it  can  be  carried  on.  Where  the  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  this  style  of  mining  is  sometimes  attended  with  mu- 
nificent results.  The  range  of  mining  counties  extending  from  Shasta  to 
El  Dorado,  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  hydraulic  operations.  In  some  of 
these  claims  many  thousand  dollars  are  taken  out  at  a  single  cleaning  up, 
and  but  few  of  them  fail  to  pa}T  their  proprietors  handsomely,  after  de- 
fraying all  expenses,  though  the  latter,  between  hired  labor  and  water 
rents,  are  always  heavy.  It  is  in  the  working  of  these  claims  that  the 
immense  blasts  are  in  use,  a  single  one  exploding  from  two  hundred  to 
five  hundred  kegs  of  powder.  Their  utility  lies  in  the  huge  masses  of 
earth  which  they  shatter  and  thus  prepare  for  the  ready  action  of  water. 
In  preparing  them,  a  drift  is  carried  under  the  hill,  upon  which  a  face  has 
sometimes  been  worked  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high.  Connecting 
with  this  drift  are  chambers  in  which  the  powder  is  placed,  after  which 
its  mouth,  for  a  long  distance  in.  is  thoroughly  tamped  with  earth.  The 
firing  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  fuse,  and  many  thousand  t'Uis  of  .lay, 
gravel,  and  cement,  are  often  disturbed  by  a  single  blast. 

Early  in  the  Bpring  a  large  number  left  this  State  for  Idaho  Territory, 
where  rich  placer  diggings  bad  been  found  the  year  before.  The  entire 
number  that  bad  gathered  into  that  country  before  the  season  closed, 
about  the  first  of  November,  was  estimated  at  thirty  thousand.  The 
mince,  it  would  appear,  are  ricb  in  spots,  and  though  not  very  extensive, 
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would  have  paid  largely  but  for  the  want  of  water — a  trouble  that  pre- 
vented the  great  mass  of  miners  making  more  than  common  wages, 
many  not  being  able  to  do  even  this.  Ditches  having  been  commenced 
for  supplying  the  diggings  with  water,  it  is  thought  the  yield  will  be 
larger  next  season,  when  it  is  likely  numbers  will  again  repair  to  that 
section.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  winters  and  the  depth  of  snow, 
the  most  of  the  population  leave  in  the  fall,  returning  again  about  the 
first  of  April.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  early  in  the  fall 
quite  an  emigration  set  in  towards  Arizona  Territory,  being  incited  by 
the  reports  from  that  region  of  rich  dry  diggings  having  been  discovered 
at  a  point  some  two  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Colorado  Eiver.  There 
would  6eem  to  have  been  but  little  foundation  for  these  rumors,  as  nearly 
all  who  set  out  returned  without  visiting  the  locality,  being  satisfied 
with  the  statements  of  such  as  had  been  through  and  were  coming  back 
empty  handed.  As  nothing  more  has  been  heard  lately  of  these  mines, 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  they  did  not  amount  to  much. 

Milling  labor  the  past  season,  more  particularly  in  the  northern  por- 
tions of  the  State,  has  been  scarce,  owing  to  the  heavy  emigration  to 
Idaho.  Reese  River,  and  other  remote  localities,  causing  an  advance  in 
wages  of  fully  twenty-five  per  cent. 

SILVER    MINING. 

Of  all  our  metalliferous  pursuits,  silver  mining  is  the  one  that  for  the 
time  being  engages  most  the  public  attention  and  absorbs  the  largest 
amounts  of  capital.  It  is  but  four  years  and  a  half  since  our  people  first 
entered  upon  this  business,  which  was  initiated  by  the  discovery  of  the 
Comstock  lead  about  that  time,  in  the  "Washoe  country.  Wholly  unac- 
quainted with  this  branch  of  mining,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  mis- 
takes should  have  been  made,  followed  by  consequent  loss,  in  these  first 
efforts  at  carrying  it  on.  Everything  had  to  be  learned — not  only  the 
management  of  ores,  but  the  exploitation  of  the  mines,  which,  besides 
being  far  remote  and  difficult  of  approach,  were  situated  in  a  country 
remarkably  destitute  of  everything  needed  for  their  speedy  development. 
That  we  should  be  shipping  from  those  mines,  in  the  fifth  year  of  their 
discovery,  twelve  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  bullion,  with  a  good  pros- 
pect of  increasing  it  largely  the  next,  should  be  generally  satisfactory, 
however  a  few  may  feel  sore  over  the  losses  they  have  sustained.  To 
show  that  this  estimate  is  well  founded,  we  have  the  fact  that  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  sent  from  their  office  in  Virginia  City,  during  the  month  of 
November  last,  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fiftj'-one  dollars  in  bullion,  which,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  embraced 
only  about  two  thirds  of  the  amount  taken  from  the  Territory;  while 
many  persons  conversant  with  the  prospect  are  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
duct for  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  will  exceed  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  That  it  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  calculations  made 
in  certain  quarters  is  not  at  all  probable,  these  evidently  having  been 
based  upon  the  tales  of  travellers,  the  representations  of  stock  dealers, 
and  other  equally  loose  and  unreliable  data. 

The  argentiferous  leads  are  not  confined  to  the  neighborhood  of  tho 
first  discoveries,  but  have  since  been  found  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the 
Washoe  country.  Xone,  however,  lias  elsewhere  yet  been  met  with 
carrying  so  large  a  body  of  rich  ores  as  the  original  Comstock  at  Vir- 
ginia City.  Some  claiming  to  be  equally  rich,  but  comparatively  small, 
have  been  found  at  other  points.     The  localities  of  the  other  principal 
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mines  in  the  region  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  naming  them  in  the  order 
of  their  discovery,  are  the  Esmeralda  mines,  a  little  over  one  hundred 
miles  south-southeast  of  Virginia  City;  the  Humboldt,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  northeast;  the  Silver  Mountain,  sixty  miles  south  ;  the  Pea- 
vine  District,  thirty  miles  north  ;  and  the  Eeese  River  country,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  miles  east-northeast,  embracing,  like  the  other  sections 
named,  many  districts,  and  flanked  by  two  of  more  than  ordinary  prom- 
ise— the  Cortez,  seventy  miles  north,  and  the  San  Antonio,  one  hundred 
miles  south  of  Austin,  now  the  principal  town  in  the  Eeese  Eiver  region. 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  other  isolated  districts  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  all  advancing  claims  to  great  mineral  wealth,  and  perhaps 
none  the  less  meritorious  from  having  been  less  talked  about  than  the 
others.  Thus  there  is  a  cordon  of  districts  about  Virginia,  numbering  a 
score  or  more  within  a  circuit  of  as  many  miles,  each  containing  nume- 
rous ledges  impregnated  more  or  less  with  the  precious  metals,  and  upon 
which  a  large  amount  of  work  in  the  aggregate  has  been  done. 

Lying  south  of  Virginia,  and  extending  from  the  Town  of  Gold  Hill 
to  Carson  Eiver,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  is  a  tract  of  country  embrac- 
ing the  Gold  Hill,  Devil's  Gate,  and  Sulphur  Spring  Districts,  containing 
a  multitude  of  ledges,  many  of  them  large  and  exhibiting  fair  prospects 
in  the  outcrop,  and  upon  which  a  vast  amount  of  work  has  been  done, 
operations  having  been  commenced  upon  some  of  them  in  the  fall  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  and  continued  steadily  ever  since.  Here 
are  scores  of  tunnels,  some  of  them  more  than  two  thousand  feet  long, 
and  shafts  without  number,  varying  in  depth  from  fifty  to  three  hundred 
feet. 

Within  this  tract,  large  enough  for  two  or  three  good  sized  townships, 
there  is  hardly  a  square  mile  but  has  its  work  of  this  kind,  while  in  some 
sections  every  acre  contains  its  shaft,  tunnel,  incline,  open  cut,  or  other 
monument  of  the  laborious  enterprise  of  the  hardy  and  industrious 
miner.  In  some  instances  these  works  are  executed  by  companies,  in 
others  by  individuals,  and  frequently  by  persons  who,  having  nothing 
to  invest  but  their  own  labor,  have  themselves  toiled  incessantly  for 
years,  engaging  in  other  pursuits  only  long  enough  to  earn  sufficient  to 
support  them  meantime.  After  being  prosecuted  for  a  few  months, 
most  of  these  works  were  suspended,  and  in  man}'  cases  entirely  aban- 
doned— the  ledges  not  turning  out,  so  far  as  explored,  according  to 
expectation.  Subsequently  many  of  them  were  resumed,  and  for  the 
past  eighteen  months  have  been  pushed  vigorously,  the  success  of  a  few 
demonstrating  that  the  pay  ores  throughout  this  region  lay  far  beneath 
the  surface;  and  the  theory  is  now  held  that  only  great  depth  is  required 
to  establish  for  these  districts  a  very  general  success.  However  this 
may  be.  certain  it  is,  the  opinion  is  supported  by  a  number  of  practical 
tests,  while  a  few  have  tended  to  establish  an  opposite  conclusion. 
From  some  of  these  ledges  considerable  quantities  of  pa}'  ore  of  a  me- 
dium quality  arc  now  being  raised,  while  others  promise  soon  to  con- 
tribute their  quota.  Several  mills  on  Gold  Canon  and  Carson  Eiver  are 
now  running  upon  it  with  results  satisfactory  to  parties  concerned. 

Wha1  has  been  said  of  the  three  districts  above  mentioned  might 
aptly  be  applied  to  several  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City,  as.  for 
example,  the  Flowery,  a  few  miles  east,  in  which  several  small  mills  have 
been  running,  in  good  part  on  rock  procured  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
where  recent  developments  would  seem  to  show  that  only  depth  is 
reqnirod  to  justify  the  reputation  that  attached  to  certain  ledges  in  that 
district  at  an  early  day. 
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Of  the  Palmyra  District.  lying  cast  of  Carson  River,  nearly  the  same 
is  true.  Here,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty, 
a  great  number  of  ledges  were  located,  and  some  superficial  work  per- 
formed upon  them,  but  which,  failing  to  develop  a  Comstock  Lead,  then 
the  standard,  were  afterwards  given  up;  and  not  until  a  short  time 
since,  when  deeper  sinking  disclosed  the  true  character  of  the  leads,  did 
the  public  come  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  district  and  perceive  the 
mistake  of  the  early  pioneers.  In  this  district  one  very  efficient  mill  is 
already  at  work,  with  preparations  in  hand  for  the  erection  of  others, 
all  to  be  emplo}-ed  upon  the  rock  in  that  neighborhood. 

To  the  west  of  Virginia  and  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  mountain 
range  in  which  the  Comstock  Ledge  is  situated,  lies  the  Argentine  Dis- 
trict, laid  out  and  organized  almost  simultaneously  Avith  those  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Gold  Hill,  and  which,  after  attracting  a  good  deal  of  notice  in 
the  fall  of  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  when  a  number  of  ledges 
were  located  and  some  work  done,  was  afterwards  so  completely  deserted 
that  for  a  time  ownership  was  asserted  to  scarcely  a  single  claim  there. 
Here,  too,  on  the  renewal  of  and  Avith  a  little  more  thorough  work,  the 
leads  once  despaired  of  are  exhibiting  a  much  more  favorable  aspect,  a 
feAv  of  them  having  already  turned  out  small  lots  of  pay  ore. 

A  number  of  other  cases  might  be  cited  to  show  that  one  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  failure  in  what  are  termed  outside  mines  has  thus  far 
been  the  superficial  character  of  the  excavations  made  in  prospectingthem. 
In  fact  tin's  would  seem  to  have  been  the  great  trouble  heretofore  in  Es- 
meralda. Humboldt,  and  other  localities  prominent  before  the  public  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  which,  it  it  not  to  he  concealed,  have  so  far  come 
far  short  of  their  early  promise.  Xot  but  what  explorations  in  an  infin- 
ity of  cases  have  been  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of 
science  and  common  sense,  and  millions  of  money  thrown  away  upon 
mines  that  were  no  mines  at  all;  but  still,  the  great  number  of  failures 
that  have  hitherto  marked  our  mining  enterprise  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  shallow  and  insufficient  character  of  our  exploitations,  rather  than  to 
the  absence  or  poverty  of  the  ledges  themselves.  We  AA-ere,  so  to  speak, 
spoiled  by  the  character  and  position  of  the  first  sih'er  mine  found  in 
the  country.  The  Comstock  Ledge,  the  pioneer  on  American  soil, 
exhibited  at  the  point  of  discovery,  an  immense  mass  of  rich  ore  in  its 
very  outcrop.  Lying  almost  upon  the  surface  were  the  concentrated 
Bnlphurets  that,  first  revealed  to  mortal  eyes,  caused  so  much  trouble  to 
•;  Old  Virginia  "  while  engaged  in  gold  washing  at  that  point. 

In  all  their  subsequent  researches  alter  this  metal,  our  people,  keeping 
the  Comstock  ever  before  them  as  their  guide  and  exemplar,  sought  only 
for  leads  under  like  conditions.  Hence  the  miscalculations  and  mistakes 
which  the  experience  of  Beveral  years  is  only  now  beginning  to  correct. 
We  have  but  lately  ascertained  that  only  very  rarely  do  the  rich  ores  in 
these  veins  lie  exposed  as  in  the  case  of  the  Comstock,  and  thai  Avhether 
the  adage  that  ••  it  takes  a  mine  of  gold  to  Avork  a  silver  mine"  be  liter- 
ally true  or  not.  it  at  lest  conveys  a  wholesome  admonition  to  those  a\  ho 
propose  engaging  in  that  somewhat  precarious  business.  The  miner  is 
beginning  to  una  out  that  a  pick  and  shovel  and  sack  of  flour,  though 
backed  up  by  a  brave  heart  and  willing  hands,  are  hurdly,adequate  to 
the  work  of  driving  tunnels  and  sinking  shafts,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
mills  and  reduction  works  necessary  in  silver  mining.  But  having  at 
length,  after  years  of  tribulation,  learned  these  things,  we  may  be  ex- 
pected now  to  get  on  better  with  a  business  which,  these  difficulties 
mastered,  has  rarely  failed  to  prove  profitable  to  those  engaging  in  it. 
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Leaving  Virginia  and  Gold  Hill,  with  their  numerous  mills  and  won- 
derful mines,  surrounded  by  an  extensive  country  full  of  metalliferous 
leads,  and  passing  to  Esmeralda,  the  locality  of  the  second  important 
discovery  east  of  the  mountains,  we  find  here  also  a  cluster  of  districts 
permeated  with  quartz  leads  bearing  both  gold  and  silver,  and  in  about 
equal  proportions.  In  some  of  those  districts,  especially  the  original 
Esmeralda,  these  ledges  are  very  numerous — in  fact,  so  much  so  as  to 
form  in  places  a  perfect  network,  leading  to  much  uncertainty  and  con- 
tention, and  consequent  litigation.  In  this  district  there  are  some  eight 
or  ten  mills,  the  first  having  been  erected  in  the  summer  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  the  others  along  at  intervals  since — the  last 
and  largest,  that  of  the  Eeal  Del  Monte  Company,  having  just  been 
completed.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  in  the  Territory, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  the 
outside  districts  are  several  mills  of  less  capacity,  making  the  entire 
number  in  the  Esmeralda  region  at  least  a  dozen,  yet  the  amount  of  bul- 
lion coming  from  that  quarter  has  not  been  large.  Of  late  it  is  on  the 
increase,  and  it  is  thought  by  those  most  conversant  with  the  subject 
that  for  the  future  the  increment  will  be  large  and  constant.  To  account 
for  the  meagre  returns  from  these  mines,  it  is  said  the  mills  have  here- 
tofore been  unable  to  successfully  treat  the  ores,  some  failing  from  want 
of  mechanical  capacity,  and  others  from  lack  of  metallurgical  skill — 
difficulties  and  deficiencies  that,  it  is  claimed,  have  now  been,  in  good 
measure,  overcome  or  supplied.  Another  obstacle,  at  least  with  some  of 
the  mills,  has  been  a  lack  of  water — a  trouble  that  threatens  always  to 
be  a  serious  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  that  whole  region.  A  pro- 
ject is  reported  to  be  on  foot  for  bringing  in  a  supply  adequate  for  pres- 
ent wants.  Should  this  be  accomplished,  it  would  no  doubt  speedily  tell 
on  the  bullion  product,  and  tend  to  a  much  more  rapid  development  of 
the  mines.  In  the  vicinity  of  Aurora,  the  chief  town  in  that  quarter, 
and  locality  of  most  of  the  mills,  there  is  plenty  of  excellent  fuel  for 
generating  steam ;  only  water  is  wanted  to  insure  any  amount  of  motive 
power  demanded  by  the  requirements  of  the  mines.  In  most  of  the 
other  districts  there  is  less  fuel — in  some  of  them  none  at  all,  though  in 
several  of  these  there  is  quite  an  extensive  water  power  furnished  by 
the  East  Fork  of  Walker  Eiver  and  its  tributaries. 

In  the  Humboldt  region,  the  same  drawbacks  and  embarrassments 
have  been  encountered  as  at  Esmeralda,  only  perhaps  in  an  aggravated 
form.  Here,  in  addition  to  a  most  rebellious  class  of  ores,  has  been 
superadded  a  very  scant  supply  of  water,  and  an  almost  entire  destitu- 
tion of  timber.  While,  as  at  Esmeralda,  there  are  here  no  trees  in  the 
vicinity  suitable  for  lumber,  there  is,  moreover,  very  little  wood  fit  for 
fuel.  A  few  stunted  cedars,  all  of  which  will  be  swept  away  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  is  the  only  growth — there  not  being  within  one 
hundred  miles  of  the  Humboldt  mines  a  tree  large  enough  to  make  a 
board  or  any  part  of  a  house  frame.  That  they  have  rich  silver  lodes, 
however,  and  a  great  number  of  them  in  that  country,  is  indisputable. 
That  the  mills,  of  which  there  have  been  three  or  four  small  ones  run- 
ning by  spells  for  the  past  two  years,  should  have  turned  out  such  an 
inconsiderable  amount  of  bullion,  is  explained  by  the  causes  already 
mentioned.  Besides,  Humboldt  was  somewhat  later  getting  into  the 
field,  and  is  less  easily  reached  with  freights  than  her  southern  rival. 
That  another  year  will  tend  to  advance  this  district  in  public  estimation, 
and  help  to  make  good  the  claims  put  forth  by  its  friends,  we  verily 
believe. 
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Silver  mountain,  a  name  first  applied  to  a  single  district,  and  afterwards 
extended,  like  Esmeralda,  Humboldt,  and  Reese  River,  to  the  surround- 
ing region,  embracing  many  districts,  occupies  an  extensive  basin  formed 
by  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  south  and  west,  and  a  lofty  spar  putting  out 
from  that  chain  toward  the  northeast.  This  basin,  which  lies  nearly  duo 
south  from  Virginia,  is  situated  on  the  head  waters  of  Carson  River. 
Its  surface  is  exceedingly  rugged,  being  cut  by  numerous  deep  ravines — 
the  channels  of  the  various  branches  of  that  stream.  The  entire  region, 
though  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  is  wholly  in  the  State  of 
California,  being  mostly  within  the  limits  of  Amador  County.  The  ledges, 
large  and  numerous,  are  remarkably  well  defined,  and  under  the  applica- 
tion of  three  years'  steady  labor,  are  now  in  a  forward  state  of  develop- 
ment. Owing  to  its  isolated  position,  however,  being  hedged  in  by  moun- 
tain rouges,  impassable  to  teams,  but  little,  comparatively,  has  been  heard 
of  this  (district  beyond  its  own  precinct.  Without  wagon  roads,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  get  in  machinery,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  not  as 
yet  a  single  quartz  mill  within  the  district.  Daring  the  past  summor 
wagon  roads  were  commenced,  which,  having  just  been  completed,  thero 
is  now  every  facility  fur  taking  in  heavy  freights,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  tor  the  erection  of  several  mills  early  in  the  spring.  Apart 
from  the  very  promising  character  of  the  ledges,  there  is  not  among  all 
our  silver  bearing  districts  another  so  favorably  situated  as  Silver  Moun- 
tain, whether  we  consider  its  greater  securit}*  for  person  and  property, 
or  its  advantages  for  the  cheap  raising  and  economical  reduction  of  ores. 
Located  in  a  community  where  mining  interests  are  amply  protected  by 
legislative  enactments,  and  the  laws  governing  them  have  become  fixed 
and  certain  by  frequent  adjudications;  within  hardly  more  than  a  day's 
journey  of  San  Francisco,  the  great  mining  mart  and  point  of  supply; 
in  the  midst  of  splendid  forests,  suitable  alike  for  fuel  and  lumber,  with 
a  water-power  capable  of  driving  a  thousand  stamps,  and  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  a  staid  and  industrious  population,  a  fine  soil,  much  of  it 
adapted  to  tillage,  and  covered  with  native  grasses,  and  a  climate  highly 
equable  and  salubrious,  it  would  seem  to  open  a  field  alike  inviting  to  the 
laborer  and  capitalist;  and,  unless  we  greatly  overrate  the  resources  of 
this  region,  California  will  be  able  soon  to  boast  of  silver  mines  quite  as 
rich,  and  even  more  profitable  than  those  of  Washoe,  or  any  other  country 
outside  her  borders.  At  least,  we  would  recommend,  at  the  hazard  of 
seeming  a  little  partial,  that  such  of  our  citizens  as  contemplate  engaging 
in  this  business  when  the  spring  opens,  take  Silver  Mountain  in  their 
way  while  journeying  to  other  more  remote  but  less  promising  localities. 

Of  Reese  River,  as  a  permanent  and  productive  mining  region,  perhaps 
not  enough  is  yet  known  to  warrant  an  absolute  opinion  of  its  merits,  one 
way  or  the  other.  That  a  metalliferous  country  of  great  extent  exists 
in  that  quarter  is  not  open  to  question.  Throughout  an  area  fully  one 
hundred  ami  fifty  miles  long,  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  broad,  gold  and 
silver  bearing  lodes,  some  of  them  rich,  at  least  upon  the  surface,  havo 
been  found.  In  certain  localities,  as  about  Austin,  the  centre  of  the  origi- 
nal Reese  Kiver  District,  these  ledges  arc  exceedingly  numerous,  and, 
though  narrow,  and  Bhowing  hut  little  outcrop,  many  of  them  are  highly 
impregnated  with  the  precious  metals,  silver  being  largely  in  preponder- 
ance. Should  it  turn  out  that  these  ledges  expand,  still  carrying  a  good 
bodvof  rich  ores,  on  being  opened  to  a  considerable  depth,  then  their  pro- 
ductiveness and  permanency  may  be  considered  tolerably  well,  if  not  Buffi- 
ciently  established.  But  this  is  precisely  the  point  that  remains  to  bo 
settled,  very  few  of  these  veins  having  yet  been  penetrated  toadeptb  cal- 
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dilated  to  dispose  of  it  satisfactorily.  A  few  have  been  opened  to  a  point 
one  hundred  feet  or  more  beneath  the  surface,  others  not  so  much.  In 
a  majority  of  these  cases  the  ledge  has  been  found  to  expand  slightly  and 
to  carry  an  increased  amount  of  ore.  In  others  contrary  results  have 
happened.  In  all,  the  ores  have  changed  on  reaching  the  water  level, 
from  the  friable  bromides  and  chlorides  to  the  more  compact  form  of  sul- 
phurets,  the  latter  being  often  associated  with  antimony  and  other  intract- 
able substances.  Hence  the  difficulty  experienced  latterly  with  the  mills, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  their  crushings  since  commencing  on 
rock  extracted  from  the  deeper  mines.  "Whether  the  same  troubles  will 
attend  the  working  of  ores  in  other  districts,  where  the  ledges  are  larger, 
and  in  other  respects  geologically  if  not  chemically  different  from  those 
in  .Reese  JRiver  proper,  remains  to  be  seen.  From  both  the  Cortez  and 
San  Antonio  Districts  rumors  of  recent  extraordinary  discoveries  have 
lately  come  to  hand,  and  which,  if  they  be  but  partially  true,  would  seem 
to  fix  for  them  a  brilliant  future. 

There  are  at  present  six  or  seven  mills  completed  at  Reese  River,  with 
several  more  on  the  way,  and  orders  given  for  the  machinery  for  a  still 
larger  number;  and  should  the  mines  get  no  set  back,  heavy  shipments 
of  bullion  from  that  quarter  may  be  looked  for  next  season.  A  first 
class  mill  is  now  on  the  road  to  the  Cortez  District,  where  it  is  to  be 
set  up  and  got  to  work  forthwith.  The  ledges  there,  though  few  in 
number,  are  said  to  be  much  larger  than  those  at  Reese  River,  and  to 
carry  a  heavier  body  of  ore.  There  is  also,  adjacent  to  those  mines,  an 
abundance  of  fuel,  with  a-  fair  Bupply  of  grass  ar.d  water,  the  latter 
being  tolerabl}' plentiful,  except  at  a  few  points,  along  the  entire  Toiyabe 
range  of  mountains,  in  which  these  mines  are  mostly  situated.  Taken 
altogether,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  Reese  River  and  its 
adjuncts,  though  they  may  not  do  all  that  their  more  sanguine  friends 
call  for,  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  such  as  rest  satisfied 
with  a  fair  return  for  their  outlay  and  labor. 

After  having  thus  glanced  at  the  leading  features  of  the  more  import- 
ant mining  localities,  there  remain  yet  others,  whereof  some  are  scarcely 
less  entitled  to  notice  than  those  already  mentioned.  Keeping  still 
within  the  limits  of  Nevada  Territory,  we  find  in  the  Peavine  District, 
beyond  the  Truckee — in  the  Black  Rock  country,  north  of  Honey  Lake 
— in  the  East  Range,  between  the  Humboldt  and  the  Cortez  mines — 
near  the  Mountain  Well,  on  the  Overland  route,  and  at  Silver  Hill,  a 
little  further  north — on  the  Forty  Mile  Desert — in  Ruby  Valley — at  the 
base  of  the  Sierra,  about  Genoa — on  the  foothills,  at  Clear  Creek, 
Washoe,  and  Galena,  and  at  divers  other  places  widely  scattered  over 
the  Territory,  not  only  traces,  but  such  large  and  valuable  deposits  of 
this  metal  as  must  shortly  induce  extended  operations  at  every  one  of 
the  points  indicated.  At  some  of  them  a  great  deal  of  labor  has  already 
been  done,  and  what  further  remains  to  be  discovered  in  this  line,  or 
how  huge  may  be  the  product  of  the  lodes  hitherto  found,  the  future 
alone  can  determine. 

Although  Washoe  has  thus  far  proved  itself  pre-eminently  the  land  of 
silver,  California,  as  has  been  seen,  and  even  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Idaho, 
may  justly  lay  claim  to  very  rich  ami  extensive  deposits  of  this  metal. 
In  Beveral  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  State,  mixed  veins  of  gold 
and  silver,  and   in    souse   instances  of  very  fair   silver,  have    been   found. 

On  Greenhorn  C»e<  !^.  six  miles  east  of  Grass  Valley,  a  number  of  ledges 
were  (.pencil  over  a  year  ago.  Subsequent  crushings  have  proved  them 
to  be  rich,  the  prevailing  metal  in  some  being  gold  and  in  others  silver. 
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In  Sierra.  Plumas,  and  other  counties  in  that  part  of  the  State,  veins  are 
being  worked  for  silver,  and.  as  it  is  stated,  with  good  prospects  of  final 
success.  During  the  past  Bummer,  a  district  was  laid  out  and  many 
claims  taken  up  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  west  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tahoc.  Several  hundred  people  repaired 
to  the  spot,  and  up  to  a  late  period  the  business  of  opening  the  leads 
was  going  on  vigorously.  In  the  Blue  Mountain  District,  lying  in  Ama- 
dor and  Calaveras  Counties,  and  partially  on  the  summit  and  western 
declivity  of  the  Sierra,  some  extremely  rich  silver  bearing  lodes  were 
discovered  during  the  past  year,  and  though  scarce  anything  concerning 
them  has  found  its  way  into  the  public  prints,  the  proprietors  entertain 
a  most  exalted  opinion  of  their  merits.  Following  south  through  the 
tier  of  counties  along  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  we  find 
there  is  scarcely  one,  from  Calaveras  to  San  Bernardino,  but  advances 
some  claim  to  be  the  repository  of  silver,  and  not  in  every  instance 
without  good  reason.  In  most  of  the  southern  coast  counties,  too,  we 
hear  of  explorations  on  foot,  either  for  the  discovery  of  new  or  the  re- 
opening of  ancient  mines.  At  various  points  in  the  Coast  Range,  in 
Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Los  Angeles  Counties, 
tunnels  are  being  run  and  shafts  put  down  in  pursuit  of  silver  ores,  on 
the  strength  of  favorable  assays  obtained  from  float  rock  and  croppings. 
It  is  a  historical  fact  that  silver  mines  were  wrought  at  Alisal.  forty 
miles  east  of  Monterey,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  six  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  but  discontinued  about  the  latter  period,  the  vein  being 
lost.  About  a  year  ago  work  was  resumed  near  this  spot,  and,  as  is 
supposed,  upon  the  former  lead. 

Passing  over  tbe  Sierra  into  the  extensive  but  barren  and  isolated 
region  of  Owens  Liver,  we  find  mining  enterprise  actively  engaged  over 
a  large  scope  of  country,  embracing  what  is  known  as  the  White  Moun- 
tain, Inyo,  Puss,  Coso,  Slate  Range,  Argus,  and  Telescope  Districts. 
Here  are  a  number  of  mills,  some  of  which  were  started  over  a  year 
ago,  while  others  are  just  getting  under  way.  Several  of  them  are 
reported  to  have  lately  made  very  successful  runs,  cleaning  up  a  large 
amount  of  amalgam,  yielding,  as  a  general  thing,  more  gold  than  silver. 
Owing  to  the  Indian  troubles,  operations  in  that  section  have  been  greatly 
interfered  with  during  the  past  two  years.  These  having  been  quieted, 
a  more  prosperous  state  of  affairs  may  be  looked  for,  immigration  having 
already  begun  to  flow  in  quite  freely.  On  Owens  River  there  is  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  good  land;  and  here,  too,  wdiolesomc  water  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  with  enough  to  drive  a  moderate  amount  of  machinery,  can 
be  had.  In  the  Sierra,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  river, 
timber  is  abundant;  but  throughout  nearly  every  other  part  of  this 
region  both  wood,  water,  and  grass  are  extremely  scarce — obstacles  that, 
with  its  remote  and  isolated  position,  will  go  far  to  counteract  the  attrac- 
tions aflprded  by  its  great  mineral  wealth,  and  tend  much  to  retard  its 
development. 

On  both  the  California  and  Arizona  sides  of  the  Colorado  River,  silver 
lodes  of  manifest  value  Are  met  with;  but  owing  to  the  great  scarcity 
of  wood  and  water,  and  the  general  sterility  of  that  entire  country,  the 
facilities  for  reducing  the  ore  are  very  limited,  such  only  as  will  justify 
transportation  possessing  for  the  present  much  value.  In  Utah  Terri- 
tory, silver  hearing  ledges,  not  unlike  those  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Reese 
River  and  other  portions  of  Washoe,  are  quite  numerous,  and  will  no 
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doubt  soon  be  worked  with  equal  or  perhaps  greater  profit,  the  staple 
articles  of  subsistence  being  cheaper  there  than  in  the  adjoining  Terri- 
tor}-.  In  the  Boise  country,  and  other  parts  of  Idaho,  samples  of  rich 
silver  ore  have  been  obtained,  and  many  ledges  taken  up,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  which  companies  have  been  formed  and  other  preliminary 
steps  taken. 

From  the  foregoing  cursory  inspection  it  will  be  seen  that  the  argen- 
tiferous field  of  California  and  adjacent  Territories  is  of  immense  extent, 
and  that  whatever  losses  may  have  heretofore  been  sustained  in  mining 
operations,  some  of  them  ruinous  and  vexatious  enough,  we  are  but  on 
the  threshhold  of  a  business  capable  of  almost  infinite  expansion,  and 
which  is  worth  some  little  personal  sacrifice  in  this  its  first  feeble  stages 
and  struggles  for  recognition  as  a  legitimate  pursuit.  Let  those  who 
have  lost  mono}'  by  mistaken  investments  remember  that  they  are  not 
the  only  sutferers,  thousands  of  laborers  having  lost  what  to  them  is 
even  more  important — months  and  3-ears  of  severe  and  unrequited  toil. 
If  individuals  have  been  impoverished,  the  community  at  large  has  been 
enriched;  and  although  silver  mining,  as  a  whole,  may  not  yet  have 
refunded  the  money  spent  on  its  behalf,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately make  square  all  accounts,  having  already  infused  additional  vigor 
into  every  other  calling,  and  added  many  per  cent  to  the  value  of  prop- 
erty throughout  the  whole  Pacific  coast.  As  a  rough  showing  of  what 
can  be  done  where  the  business  has  obtained  headway,  the  following  is 
submitted : 

There  are  now  considerably  over  a  hundred  quartz  mills  in  operation 
in  the  Territory  of  Nevada.  These  carry  from  five  to  forty  stamps  each, 
and  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  ranging  from  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars — three  or  four,  at  least,  having  exceeded 
the  latter  sum.  The  Gould  &  Curry  mill,  with  its  surrounding  improve- 
ments, has  already  involved  an  expenditure  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  increased  to  nearly  one 
million  dollars — even  more,  when  finally  completed.  About  three  fourths 
of  these  mills  are  driven  by  steam,  and  the  balance  by  water.  Of  the 
entire  number  in  the  Territory,  seven  eighths  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Vir- 
ginia City,  the  furthest  being  not  over  fifteen  and  the  most  of  them  but 
a  few  miles  distant.  The  most  of  them  receive  their  supply  of  rock  from 
the  claims  near  that  plac«  and  the  Town  of  Cold  Hill. 

It  is  calculated  among  mill  men  that  every  stamper  will  crush  a  ton 
of  rock  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  we  use  the  number  of  mills  exceeding 
one  hundred  to  offset  those  that  are  stopping  for  cleaning  up  and  repairs, 
we  will  have  at  least  one  hundred  mills  in  constant  operation.  These 
will  cany,  on  an  average,  ten  stamps  each,  making  one  thousand,  with 
a  capacity  for  crushing  one  thousand  tons  of  ore  daily.  This  ore  will 
yield  at  the  rate  of  fifty  dollars  per  ton,  giving  a  daily  product  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  Territory,  or  a  total,  allowing  three  hundred 
working  days  to  the  cyear,  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  Such 
is  the  miner  and  mill  man's  mode  of  reasoning  and  reckoning.  Such, 
however,  may  not  be  strictly  the  facts  when  we  come  to  square  things 
by  actual  results;  and  though  the  mills  may  at  this  time  be  yielding 
more  than  the  yearly  average  would  indicate,  certain  it  is.  the  bullion 
shipments,  so  far  as  we  can  gel  at  them,  give  but  little  more  than  half  that 
sum  as  the  product  of  Nevada  for  the  year  last  past.  These  shipments 
however,  do  not  fully  represent  the  gross  product  of  the  mines,  as  Borne, 
though  not  much,  bullion  make-  its  way  out  of  tin-  Territory  in  private 
hands   or  through   other  channels,  of  which   they   take    no   cognisance. 
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Small  lots  of  choice  ore  are  also  frequently  sent  abroad  for  treatment, 
while  immense  quantities  of  the  poorer  classes  accumulate  about  the 
mines,  being  reserved  in  the  hope  that  they  may  some  day,  through 
cheapened  labor  and  improved  processes,  be  worked  with  profit.  Many 
mills  also  omit  to  work  their  tailings  very  closely,  saving  them  for  a  like 
purpose. 

To  illustrate  how  rapidly  communities  grow  up  and  how  vigorously 
business  thrives  under  the  stimulus  of  this  species  of  mining,  a  brief 
glance  at  the  history  and  condition  of  affairs  in  Washoe  will  suffice.  In 
four  years  the  population  of  that  country,  from  less  than  two  thousand, 
has  increased  to  sixty  thousand,  the  value  of  property  having  multijiled 
in  a  much  greater  ratio.  Estimating  everything  at  a  low  figure,  five 
millions  of  dollars  has  been  expended  in  erecting  quartz  mills  and  reduc- 
tion works  ;  another  five  millions  of  dollars  has  been  laid  out  in  opening 
the  mines,  and  three  times  as  much  in  various  other  kinds  of  improve- 
ments. In  wagon  roads  alone,  leading  into  and  through  the  Territory, 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent— an  investment  that  has 
paid  from  forty  to  eighty  per  cent  per  annum.  The  tolls  collected  on 
these  roada  the  past  year  reached  at  least  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  money  paid  on  freights  coining  into  the  Territory 
amounted  to  fully  three  millions  of  dollars — some  rating  it  much  higher. 
About  three  thousand  teams  of  various  kinds  are  employed  in  this  busi- 
ness, besides  numerous  pack  trains.  These  facts,  coupled  with  the  pros- 
pective increase  of  business,  should  be  all  the  argument  necessary  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  one  great  and  pressing  want  of  "Washoe  is  a  railroad 
connecting  it  with  San  Francisco.  No  where  else  is  a  railroad  needed  so 
much,  and  nowhere  else  would  one  pay  so  well. 

The  Eeese  Eiver  country,  which  one  year  ago  contained  not  over  fifty 
persons,  all  told,  and  could  boast  nothing  nearer  a  town  than  some  dozen 
wretched  huts,  has  now  five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants,  with  one  good- 
sized  city  and  several  thrifty  villages.  Six  months  ago  there  was  not  a 
quartz  mill  in  that  region  ;  now  there  are  ten  or  twelve — counting  those 
in  course  of  erection  or  on  the  road  in — six  or  seven  being  already  in 
operation.  With  such  facts  before  us,  it  is  easy  to  divine  what  must  bo 
the  future  of  a  country  whose  main  reliance  and  principal  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  silver  mining.  To  make  this  business,  however,  or  rather  that 
branch  of  it  which  consists  in  dealing  in  stocks,  not  only  profitable  but 
respectable,  it  must  be  divested  of  the  wretched  character — hardly  better 
than  that  of  public  gambling — which  has  come  to  attach  to  it.  This  evil 
must,  of  course,  soon  cure  itself — all  that  is  necessary  to  its  instant  eradi- 
cation being  the  abandonment  of  any  attempt  at  operating  in  a  stock  not 
known  to  possess  intrinsic  value,  and  all  meretricious  efforts  at  inflating 
prie< 

QUARTZ    GOLD   AND    SILVER    MINING. 

This  branch  of  business  was  extensively  engaged  in  as  much  as  ten 
years  ago,  in  California.  Nearly  all  the  earlier  efforts,  though  in  most 
-  backed  by  large  capital,  were  ruinous  failures.  So  completely  was 
the  public  dispirited  with  these  trials  that  for  many  years  the  business 
was  wholly  neglected,  except  at  Grass  Valley  and  a  few  other  points  in 
the  State.  The  obstacles  to  success  having  at  length  been  in  a  measure 
overcome,  quartz  mining  gradually  revived,  and  for  several  years  past 
has  been  carried  on  in  a  great  many  localities,  and  generally  with  profit. 
Some  notice  of  it  might  properly  have  been  taken  in  our  remarks  on  sil- 
ver mining,  as  at  many  of  the  places  therein  mentioned  much  of  the  rock 
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is  worked  merely  by  a  gold-saving  process,  bringing  it  under  the  denom- 
ination of  quartz  mining.  For  example,  the  rock  from  some  of  the  rich 
claims  at  Gold  Hill  is  not  treated  for  silver  at  all.  So,  too,  the  boulders 
of  which  there  was  so  much  talk,  found  in  the  Mogul  District  a  year  ago, 
and  the  equally  rich  lead  of  the  Santa  Eulalia  Company,  in  the  Alpine 
District  opposite,  arc  simply  worked  as  auriferous  quartz.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  most  of  the  rock  in  Arizona,  as  also  of  that  in  the  Owens 
.River  country,  and  other  sections  in  California. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  a  county  in  the  mining  region  of  the 
State  but  what  has  within  its  limits  several,  some  of  them  a  large  num- 
ber, of  quartz  mills  in  constant  operation.  Many  of  these  are  expensive 
and  well  appointed  establishments,  being  driven  by  steam,  and  supplied 
with  every  improvement  and  appliance  known  in  the  present  advanced 
stage  of  the  business.  In  the  wildest  glens  of  the  Sierra,  all  through 
the  foothills,  on  nearly  every  mountain  stream,  is  to  be  found  some  sort 
of  a  quartz-crushing  establishment,  ranging  in  capacity  from  the  Mexican 
arrastra  to  the  forty  stamp  mill.  In  Plumas,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Yuba,  Ne- 
vada, Placer,  Tuolumne,  and  Mariposa,  the  business  is  now  very  largely 
and  profitably  carried  on.  The  earnings  of  some  of  these  mills  are 
enormous,  running  from  five  thousand  dollars  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
month.  Five  thousand  dollars,  and  even  six  thousand  dollars  and  eight 
thousand  dollars  at  a  single  cleaning  up,  is  no  unusual  thing.  At  Gold 
Hill,  Nevada  Territoiy,  a  single  foot  of  ground  often  yields  a  clear  profit 
of  one  thousand  dollars  per  month,  and  occasionally  much  more;  Cali- 
fornia not  being  without  similar  examples.  Without  particularizing  fur- 
ther, then,  quartz  mining  as  conducted  at  present  may  justly  be  classed 
among  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  branches  of  business  now  car- 
ried on  in  Califotnia,  and  one  that  has,  perhaps,  as  bright  a  future  before 
it  as  any  other. 

COPPER. 

If  the  gold  and  silver  mining  interest  on  this  coast  seems  to  open  a  field 
of  illimitable  wealth,  copper  points  to  one  equally  rich,  and  to  the  poor 
man,  perhaps  even  more  inviting,  since  a  lode  of  this  ore  once  struck,  if 
only  of  medium  value,  can  by  judicious  management  be  made  to  defray 
all  the  cost  of  its  full  development.  The  moment  a  ton  of  ore  is  on  the 
surface,  it  can,  if  it  contain  only  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of 
metal,  and  is  tolerably  accessible,  be  sold  for  cash;  or  capitalists  will  ad- 
vance upon  it  an  amount  approximating  its  value  at  the  smelting  works, 
deducting  freight,  insurance,  and  use  of  money,  leaving  to  the  seller  what- 
ever more  the  ore,  when  smelted,  will  command  in  the  market.  Every 
variety  of  this  ore  is  to  be  found  in  California,  that  to  be  sought  after  as 
a  source  of  profit  being  the  sulphurcts,  as  most  likely  to  exist  in  quanti- 
ties and  yield  a  paying  per  cent. 

It  is  only  a  little  over  two  years  since  the  attention  of  the  mining  pub- 
lic of  this  State  A\as  directed  to  the  subject  of  copper,  a  ledge  carrying, 
as  was  subsequent^  ascertained,  a  heavy  body  of  this  ore,  having  been 
found  about  that  time  in  Calaveras  County,  at  a  point  since  designated 
Copperopolis. 

The  Union  mine,  of  the  latter  place,  has  been  shipping  ore  with  regu- 
larity (luring  the  past  year,  averaging  about  three  hundred  tons  monthly, 
assaying  twenty-two  per  cent. 

The  Napoleon  has  been  shipping,  since  July  last  Numbers  One  and  Two 
ore,  averaging  about  one  hundred  tons  per  month.     In  addition  to  this, 
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the  mine  has  produced  about  one  thousand  tons  of  low  grade  ore,  assay- 
ing from  eight  to  twelve  per  cent. 

The  Cosumnes,  of  Amador  County,  have  sent  forward  one  hundred 
tons  during  the  past  year.  < 

The  Newton  mine  has  shipped,  since  June  last,  about  nine  hundred 
tons. 

The  Lancha  Plana  has  sent  to  this  city  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
daring  the  past  year. 

The  Alta  mine,  of  Del  Norte  County,  have  shipped  to  Europe  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  assaying  about  twenty  per  cent. 

COAL. 

Second  to  no  other  production  in  its  bearing  on  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  the  State  is  the  article  of  coal.  As  an  agent  of  promoting  our 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests,  and  rendering  our  other  min- 
eral resources  available,  it  has  the  strongest  possible  claims  upon  our 
attention.  In  connection  with  the  vast  beds  of  superior  iron  ore  already 
found  upon  the  coast  of  the  North  Pacific,  it  becomes  doubly  important, 
since,  with  the  facilities  it  will  afford  for  its  manufacture,  we  may  soon 
hope  to  supply  ourselves  with  this  very  costl}T  but  indispensable  article. 
The  economical  generation  of  steam,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation or  the  propulsion  of  machinery,  will  probably  go  further  than 
any  other  one  thing  in  deciding  the  question  of  national  supremacy.  In 
comparison  with  a  permanent  supply  of  cheap  fuel,  gold  and  silver  are 
commodities  of  altogether  secondary  importance.  Better  far  that  our 
mines  of  the  precious  metals  utterly  fail,  than  that  it  should  be  deter- 
mined we  had  only  a  limited  supply  or  an  inferior  character  of  coal  on 
this  side  the  continent.  That  such  a  lamentable  result,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  happen  we  have  good  reason  to  hope.  The  only  points  in  our 
territory,  at  which  coal  is  now  being  obtained  in  marketable  quantities, 
are  Bellingham  Bay  and  Mount  Diablo.  From  both  these  localities  a 
very  air  article  is  being  procured,  and  though  inferior  to  the  imported, 
it  answers  very  well  for  a  domestic  fuel  and  the  purposes  of  making 
steam.  At  a  great  number  of  places,  both  in  California  and  the  neigh- 
boring Territories,  signs,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  small  veins  of  coal 
have  been  found.  At  Corral  Hollow,  Alameda  County,  there  is  quite  a 
heavy  deposit,  which,  when  greater  depth  is  attained,  it  is  thought  will 
yield  a  good  article  of  fuel.  The  following  are  some  of  the  localities 
that  have  exhibited  carboniferous  signs  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to 
notice.  In  the  Coast  Pange,  on  Bear  Creek,  to  work  which  a  company 
has  been  incorporated  in  Harysville  At  San  Bonita,  Monterey  County, 
where  the  coal  is  sufficiently  pure  to  answer  for  the  forge  being  used  for 
sharpening  the  picks  of  the  minors.  At  Mark  West  Creek,  Sonoma 
County,  where,  from  a  shaft  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  deep,  an 
article  suitable  Cor  blacksmiths'  use,  also  used  for  generating  steam  and 
gas  with  Buccess.  Bight  miles  from  Jacksonville,  Oregon,  a  heavy  de- 
poeit  Of  coal  has  been  discovered,  but  not  tested  sufficiently  to  settle  its 
character.  Ob  Dry  Creek,  near  Folsom,  are  good  indications,  to  pros- 
p  ct  which  a  company  has  been  formed  and  work  commenced.  In  the 
Slate  Range,  Tulare  County,  a  seam  of  something  very  like  coal  crops 
out,  four  feet  wide;  it  is  of  a  soft  nature,  and  burns  freely.  Near  the 
Half  Way  House,  on  the  road  from  I'laeerville  to  Washoe",  a  substance 
sufficiently  carbonaceous  to  burn  under  the  blow-pipe  has  been  found; 
it  is  called  coal,  but  is  probably  lignite.     At  the  Whitman  coal  mines, 
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Nevada  Territory,  over  fifty  tons  of  coal,  suitable  for  burning  in  grates 
and  even  driving  steam  mills,  has  been  taken  out.  On  the  Humboldt 
River  samples  of  good  coal  have  been  found,  but  the  discovery  has  never 
yet  been  properly  followed  up.  In  Esmeralda  a  sort  of  petrified  min- 
eral pitch  is  met  Avith,  which  is  inflammable  and  emits  a  strong  heat. 
With  these  and  many  similar  examples,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that 
we  are  not  without  our  carboniferous  fields,  the  contents  of  which  will 
be  so  much  needed  for  the  development  of  our  other  forms  of  metallic 
wealth. 

PRODUCTION    OF   COAL,  ETC. 

From  Bellingham  Bay,  Washington  Territory,  about  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  tons  of  coal  have  been  received  during  the  past  year,  and 
from  Nanaimo,  Vancouver  Island,  about  six  thousand  tons  in  the  same 
period. 

From  the  Mount  Diablo  mines  shipments  of  coal  have  steadily  in- 
creased during  the  past  two  years,  and  there  has  been  for  some  time  an 
active  demand  in  this  market  for  all  they  have  produced  at  rates  ad- 
vancing from  eight  dollars  to  twelve  and  fifteen  dollars  per  ton.  The 
Pittsburg  mine  was  opened  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  dur- 
ing that  year  produced  about  seven  hundred  tons  per  month;  during 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  about  one  thousand  tons  per  month, 
and  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  twelve  hundred  tons 
monthly.  The  company  have  been  working  chiefly  the  out  crop  so  far, 
but  are  now  tunnelling  to  cut  all  the  veins,  emplo3'ing  thirty  hands. 
This  is  an  incorporated  company,  with  two  hundred  shares  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  and  could  at  present  pay  two  per  cent  per  month  on 
the  capital  stock. 

The  Union  mine  commenced  shipping  coal  October  twenty-sixth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  averaging  eight  hundred  tons  per 
month  until  November  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-thi'ee.  From 
November  first  to  December  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
six  hundred  tons  were  delivered  ;  and  from  the  latter  period  to  January 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  twelve  hundred  tons  were  sent  to 
this  city.  In  the  spring  it  is  thought  that  two  thousand  tons  per  month 
can  be  sent  to  market  from  this  mine.  The  company  employs  forty 
hands,  who  are  now  working  the  first  vein  four  feet  wide  ;  they  have 
three  other  veins  not  yet  prospected  ;  one  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet  is  nearly 
three  feet  thick. 

Two  tunnels  are  now  being  run  toward  the  first  vein,  three  hundred 
feet  each  in  length. 

From  the  bottom  or  end  of  the  incline,  (two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
from  the  surface.)  drifts  have  been  run  on  the  vein  both  ways,  from 
which  the  coal  is  taken  out.  Sixty  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended 
on  the  mine  thus  far,  most  of  which  sum  has,  however,  been  derived 
from  sales  of  coal.  This  company  is  not  incorporated,  and  is  composed 
chiefly  of  persons  residing  in  this  city. 

The  Manhattan  mine  was  opened  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty. 
During  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  the  average  yield  per 
month  exceeded  five  hundred  tons.  For  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-three,  the  mine  had  produced  nine  hundred  tons  monthly.  Fifty 
thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  thus  tar  on  bringing  the  mine  to  a 
paying  condition.     This  sum  has  been  taken  out  of  the  mine,  being  the 

Eroceeds  of  coal  sold.     A  level  tunnel,  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  has 
een  run  on  the  vein.     Side  drifts  to  cut  other  veins  are  in  progress,  at 
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a  perpendicular  depth  of  one  thousand  feet  from  the  surface.  This  com- 
pany is  not  incorporated. 

The  Black  Diamond  mine  was  opened  in  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
one,  and  sent  to  market  that  year  six  hundred  tons  per  month.  During 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  one  thousand  two  hundred  tons  per 
mouth  were  shipped,  and  tor  the  past  year  the  average  yield  will  exceed 
one  thousand  six  hundred  tons.  Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  have  thus 
Jar  been  spent  in  developing  the  mine,  but  only  four  thousand  dollars 
have  been  required  from  the  shareholders.  This  company  is  incorpo- 
rated, with  five  thousand  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each,  which  are 
firmly  held  at  about  forty  dollars.  A  level  tunnel,  nearly  one  mile  in 
length,  has  been  run  on  the  vein.  The  mine  is  at  present  paying  about 
sixty-two  and  one  half  per  cent  on  market  value  of  stock. 

The  Eureka  mine,  an  incorporated  company,  of  four  thousand  shares 
of  twenty  five  dollars  each,  has  been  shipping  regularly  since  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-one.  averaging  during  that  year  eight  hundred  tons 
per  month,  and  for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixt}~-two  nearly  ono 
thousand  tons  monthly.  During  the  past  year  the  average  monthly 
yield  will  exceed  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  The  mine 
is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  pays  handsomely. 

Other  mines  in  the  Mount  Diablo  region  are  being  prospected  and 
opened,  but  arc  not  yet  shipping  coal.  The  great  drawback  to  the  mines 
before  mentioned  is  the  lack  of  convenient  and  cheap  access  to  water 
communication,  some  five  miles  distant.  All  the  coal  from  these  mines 
is  now  hauled  to  the  landing  at  a  heavy  expense — two  dollars  to  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton.  A  railroad  has  been  projected,  but  thus 
far  nothing  tangible  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  its  construction,  involving  a  large 
outlay  of  money  in  excavating,  tunnelling,  etc.  From  the  landing  to 
this  city,  schooners  and  other  small  craft  can  pi}'  without  difficulty  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

IRON    MINING. 

Of  iron  ores  we  have  every  variety,  and  in  quantities  wholly  inex- 
haustible; and  although  no  attempts  have  }'et  been  made  to  render  them 
available,  the  time  will  no  doubt  soon  arrive  when,  with  our  facilities 
for  it^  manufacture  and  immense  consumption  of  iron,  these  repositories 
of  the  crude  material  will  be  drawn  upon  to  meet  in  part  a  demand 
which,  already  large,  must  rapidly  increase  upon  this  coast  for  many 
years  to  come.  Chemical  examinations  show  these  ores  to  be  all  that 
could  be  desired  ;  and  it  would  really  seem  as  if  we  might  produce  pig 
iron  at  least,  leaving  the  establishment  of  rolling  mills  for  a  later  period. 
I'or  castings  we  require  a  vast  quantity,  and  that  we  could  make  this 
kind  there  is  no  question,  even  though  our  iron  may  not  prove  anin-al- 
able.  At  many  points  in  the  State,  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco,  magnetic  iron  is  wvy  abundant.  In  the  Washoe  country, 
this  and  other  forme  of  the  on-  i>  found  in  huge  reefs,  traceable  often  for 
miles.  On  the  Willamette  River,  near  Oregon  City,  a  whole  mountain 
of  iron  has  lately  been  found,  and  which,  on  trial,  proves  as  malleable 
and  tough  as  the  best  Swedish.     The  ore  yields  seventy-five  per  cent  of 

pure  metal,  and  the-  country  about  being  covered  with  heavy  forests,  the 

manufacture  of  iron  conld  be  carried  on  very  cheaply.     In  Mono  County 

the  protoxide  of  iron,  a  rare  and  valuable  ore,  exists  in  large  ledges. 
That  we  shall  be  able,  when   transportation   comes  to  be  cheapened  by 
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means  of  railroads,  to  supply  in  good  part  tin's  great  commercial  need, 
is  quite  certain. 

MINING    POR    PETROLEUM    AND    ASl'IIALTUM. 

Petroleum  and  asplialtum  both  exist  in  California  in  quantities  that 
impart  to  them  decided  value  in  the  view  of  economists.  The  latter  is 
found  in  immense  beds  on  the  sea  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara, 
whence  it  is  exported,  mostly  to  this  city,  being  used  largely  in  the 
construction  of  sidewalks,  roofing,  and  for  which  and  similar  purposes 
it  is  well  adapted.  A  company  has  been  formed  for  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness in  all  its  branches,  whose  operations  are  said  to  be  rapidly  extend- 
ing. In  a  climate  where  the  heat  is  never  great,  like  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, asphaltum  answers  admirably  for  sidewalks  and  roofing.  At  a 
high  temperature  this  substance  softens  too  much  to  serve  well  for  these 
uses.  An  extensive  deposit  of  asphaltum  has  lately  been  found  eighteen 
miles  west  of  Buena  Vista  Lake.  It  boils  up  from  numerous  springs, 
being  warm  and  in  a  fluid  state,  and  about  the  consistence  of  molasses 
when  it  comes  to  the  surface.  As  it  cools  it  hardens,  taking  the  form  of 
asphaltum — being  in  its  liquid  state,  and  limpid,  called  petroleum.  It  is 
usually,  as  it  flows  from  the  ground,  dark  and  viscid,  thence  the  popular 
name  of  tar  springs.  During  the  past  summer  an  extensive  spring  of 
this  kind  was  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pyramid  Lake,  the  bitu- 
minous substance  being  quite  hot  and  thick  as  tar. 

Petroleum  springs,  being  what  constitute  the  oil  wells  of  Pennsylvania 
and  other  eastern  localities,  are  met  with  at  many  points  on  this  coast, 
though  the  only  ones  being  at  present  systematically  worked,  so  far  as 
we  know,  is  that  at  Santa  Cruz  and  another  near  San  Pablo,  in  Contra 
Costa  County,  about  ten  miles  from  this  city.  An  association  under 
the  name  of  the  Conway  Petroleum  Company  has  been  incorporated  for 
prosecuting  the  business  at  the  latter  point.  Under  the  direction  of  their 
Superintendent,  J.  II.  White,  a  man  of  much  scientific  knowledge  and 
practical  skill,  they  have  commenced  expensive  operations,  having  bored 
a  series  of  wells,  one  of  which  is  already  discharging  a  small  quantity  of 
superior  oil.  Another  of  these  wells,  having  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  struck  a  reservoir  of  water  which  is 
now  ejecting  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  thousand  gallons  a  da}*,  throwing  it 
thirty-five  feet  above  the  surface.  Iron  pipes  are  being  prepared,  with 
a  view  to  carrying  this  well  still  deeper,  and  the  company  feel  confident 
of  obtaining  a  workable  supply  of  oil.  Our  knowledge  of  the  best  modes 
of  refining  these  oils  is  limited,  the  art  being  yet  in  a  crude  state.  There 
are  those  amongst  us,  however,  who  would  seem  to  understand  it,  sam- 
ples of  both  the  illuminating  and  lubricating  oils  produced  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Conway  Company  evincing  that  he  has  pretty  well 
mastered  its  difficulties. 

It  is  from  this  petroleum  the  kerosene  and  coal  oils  are  distilled. 
Prom  a  report  made  by  Commissioners  appointed  to  institute  test-,  it 
also  appears  that  it  can  be  employed  economically  to  generate  steam, 
being  a  saving  of  many  per  cent  over  any  other  known  fuel.  A  varnish 
has  also  been  prepared  from  it  by  Captain  White,  which  is  believed  to 
be  tin  Surpassed  as  a  material  for  coating  the  bottom  of  vessels,  and  also 
preserving  wood  from  rot,  and  protecting  piles  from  the  ravages  of  the 
borer.      Meeting  so  many  wants  in  daily  life  and  the   mechanic  arts,  this 

class  of  Bubstances  must  soon  come  to  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in 

the  staple  products  of  the  country.     The  works  alluded  to  at  Santa  Cruz 
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arc  said  to  be  well  under  way,  and  the  prospect  of  success  at  that  point 
altogether  encouraging.  In  Santa  Clara  County,  also,  oil  springs  have 
been  found  near  the  Los  Gatos  Creek,  which  are  being  worked  by  an  in- 
corporated company,  and  arc  said  to  promise  well. 

QUICKSILVER   MINES. 

This  article  would  seem  to  be  very  generally  diffused  over  our  coast, 
if  the  claims  advanced  by  prospectors  are  to  be  admitted.  In  evory 
direction  we  hear  of  discoveries  of  cinnabar  being  made,  many  of  them, 
no  doubt,  having  little  foundation  in  fact — the  oxide  of  iron,  or  other 
worthless  substance,  often  being  mistaken  for  this  metal.  Of  tho  dis- 
coveries that  created  such  a  sensation  in  Napa  County  two  or  three  years 
ago,  but  little  further  has  since  been  heard,  and  although  many  compa- 
nies were  formed  at  the  time  for  working  these  reputed  mines,  and  some 
retorts  erected,  we  do  not  find  that  much  of  the  metal  has  ever  found  its 
way  into  the  market.  The  New  Almaden  mine  is  under  successful  head- 
way, turning  out  a  large  quantity  of  quicksilver.  The  New  Idria  mine 
has  produced  nothing  for  the  past  two  years,  being  tied  up  by  legal  pro- 
cess. The  Enriquita  and  Guadalupe  mines,  near  San  Jos6,  aro  both  at 
work  with  their  usual  results. 
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AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGES. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  next  Legislature  will  be  called  upon  to 
legislate  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College  in  this  State, 
in  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  an  Act  of  Congress  donating  to 
the  State  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  for  that  purpose, 
and  in  order  to  bring  the  subject  more  fully  up  for  consideration  and 
discussion,  we  copy  the  following  able  paper  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Agriculture,  as  published  in  the  bi-monthly  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington,  and  bespeak  for  it  the  careful  consideration 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  merits  of  the  article  deserve  : 

This  Department  has  received  various  letters  asking  its  views  relative 
to  the  best  system  of  instruction  for  the  Agricultural  Colleges  to  be 
established  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  donating  Public  Lands  to  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories, to  provide  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  and  mechanic 
arts.  As  Congress  had  in  view  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  College 
in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  as  the  experience  of  the  United 
States  in  such  institutions  has  not  been  either  extensive  or  successful,  it 
is  highly  necessary  that  public  sentiment  should  be  awakened,  that,  by 
enlightened  action,  success  may  be  obtained.  This  public  sentiment 
cannot  be  acted  on,  in  this  matter,  more  speedily  than  through  this  De- 
partment, and  hence  it  now  complies  with  the  request  in  these  letters, 
not  expecting  to  control  this  public  sentiment,  but  simply  to  aid  in  its 
development,  and  to  be  the  means  of  uniting  its  action. 

But  there  arc  other  reasons  why  the  Department  must  ever  be  deeply 
interested  in  the  successful  establishment  of  these  Colleges.  Some  of 
them  are  the  following  :  , 

First — The  Department  needs  much  the  aid  it  would  derive  from  these 
Colleges.  The}-  will  have  experimental  gardens  and  farms,  skilful  Pro- 
fessors to  properly  conduct  experiments,  to  carefully  note  them,  and  to 
properly  report  them.  Hence,  when  the  Department  imports  new  Beeda 
and  plants,  it  can, through  their  aid.  at  once  determine  their  adaptability 
to  this  country,  and  the  climate,  soil,  and  cultivation,  proper  to  each. 
The  distribution  of  seeds,  cuttings,  etc.,  could  then  be  made  <>n  a  most 
economical  basis,  because  they  would  be  distributed  only  where  they 
could   be  advantageously  grown.     Seeds,  when  thus  tested,  could   be 
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grown  by  these  institutions,  and  thus  a  large  sum  of  money  now  sent 
abroad  would  be  distributed  at  home. 

Second — From  these  Colleges  would  be  received  reports  of  the  experi- 
ments made,  and  these  would  be  placed  before  the  tanning  public  through 
the  reports  of  the  Department,  and  thus,  with  the  seeds  and  cuttings 
distributed,  would  be  communicated  the  mode  of  cultivation  adapted  to 
each. 

Third — A  great  object  with  this  Department  must  be  to  systematize 
the  agriculture  of  the  United  States;  and  how  can  this  be  so  well  done, 
over  a  country  si)  extensive,  and  of  such  diversified  latitudes  and  pro- 
ducts, as  by  the  aid  of  local  institutions,  under  the  direction  of  high  in- 
telligence, and  aided  by  the  special  agencies  which  will  be  found  in 
them? 

Fourth — To  render  most  practicable  and  useful  such  systematized  farm- 
ing, the  aid  of  institutions  having  local  influence  will  be  essential,  as  in- 
structors of  leading  farmers,  and  to  obtain  such  State  legislation  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  become  necessary  to  a  more  speedy  advancement. 

These  reasons,  without  stating  others,  are  sufficient  to  show  how  deep 
an  interest  this  Department  must  ever  take  in  the  proper  establishment 
of  these  industrial  Colleges. 

In  considering  such  establishments,  the  first  inquiry  to  be  made  is, 
What  course  of  instruction  should  be  adopted  hy  them  ? 

There  are  no  settled  opinions,  in  answer  to  this  question,  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  So  far  as  the}'  have  been  expressed  in  the  course 
of  study  in  our  few  Agricultural  Schools,  and  in  the  writings  of  those 
who  have  sought  to  mould  public  opinion,  the  instruction  proposed  has 
contemplated  a  preparation  for  the  farm  only.  The  languages  have 
generally  been  regarded  as  useless,  and  the  course  of  mathematical 
studies  has  been  too  limited.  In  this,  we  think,  lies  the  failure  of  our 
Agricultural  Colleges.  Such  limitation  may  be  adapted  to  European 
affairs,  where  the  son  seeks  to  continue  in  the  father's  occupation.  But 
here  the  farmer's  son  is  no  more  destined  to  agricultural  pursuits  than 
the  son  of  a  professional  man.  Here  the  merchant  longs  to  be  released 
from  the  distracting  cares  of  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  opulent  manu- 
facturer from  the  dangers  of  changing  markets.  Both  anxiously  desire 
tie'  resl  and  enjoyment  found  in  the  country  life.  And  with  them  in 
this  wish  is  the  professional  man  and  the  politician.  And  it  is  a  natural 
desire  ;  it  is  a  part  of  man's  nature,  as  it  was  in  conformity  with  it  that 
God  placed  our  first  parents  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  or,  that  the  homes 
of  illustrious  Americans  have  become  a  part  of  their  fame,  as  Mount 
Vernon,  Monticello,  Ashland,  and  Marshfiold.  And  this  desire  would  be 
a  hundred  fold  strengthened  if  early  education  fitted  all  for  an  intelli- 
gent pursuit  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  other  occupations  of  civilized  life. 
A  system  of  education,  to  be  successful,  must  be  in  conformity  to  the 
tastes  and  pursuits  of  a  people.  The  time  is  not  yet  come  in  the  United 
States  when  the  son  Mill  inherit  the  lather's  occupation.  Nor  is  it  de- 
sirable that  it  should  ever  be  so.  The  eminent  success  of  Americans  in 
all  the  pursuits  of  life;  the  intellectual  and  physical  energy  they  have 
displayed  in  them;  tin;  facility  with  which  this  intellect  takes  hold  of  the 
mosl  diverse  pursuits — all  point  to  a  condition  so  different,  both  men- 
tally and  socially,  from  the  countries  of  Europe,  that  its  Agricultural 
Schools  furnish  but  an  imperfect  basis  upon  which  to  rear  our  own.  We 
must  mail;  out  a  path  for  ourselves. 

Congress,  in  the  Act  referred  to,  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  this 
American  condition  of  things.     Its  provisions  are  broad  and  liberal.     It 
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recites  that  in  the  Colleges  to  be  established  "the  leading  object  shall 
bct  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and  including 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States  may  respectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal 
and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits 
and  professions  of  life." 

It  will  he  seen  from  this  that  these  Colleges  are  not  to  be  agricultural 
only.  The  education  of  the  mechanic,  manufacturer,  merchant,  and 
minor,  is  demanded,  as  well  as  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  All  the  indus- 
trial classes  are  to  be  fitted  for  an  intelligent  career  in  the  several  pur- 
suits of  life.  Anything  less  broad  would  not  have  been  equal  justice  to 
all.  It  requires,  too,  military  instructio'n — that  the  citizen  may  be  quali- 
fied for  duties  the  discharge  of  which  is  now  demanded  of  so  many  ; 
and  it  does  not  exclude  "other  scientific  and  classical  studies." 

Tho  American  youth  have  a  broad  career  before  them.  Neither  the 
farm,  nor  the  workshop,  nor  a  subdivided  labor  in  either,  is  to  be  tho 
bound  of  their  emulation  or  labor.  The  son  of  the  farmer  must  be  per- 
mitted to  obey  the  promptings  within  him,  and,  like  Mr.  Webster,  to 
hang  the  scythe  on  the  tree,  or,  like  Mr.  Clay,  to  ride  to  the  highest 
political  stations,  as  well  as  on  the  horse's  back  to  mill.  Like  Washing- 
ton, ho  should  be  fitted  for  the  chain  and  the  compass,  or  the  camp,  or 
political  rule,  or  the  management  of  a  landed  estate. 

It  maybe  answered  in  the  senseless  aphorism  that  a  "Jack  of  all 
trades  is  master  of  none."  The  career  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  fur- 
nishes a  reply.  He  lately  told  us,  Avhen  in  England,  that  he  was  bell- 
ringer,  too,  in  his  first  church.  When  at  Indianapolis  he  published  an 
agricultural  paper ;  and,  during  the  past  summer,  the  Journal  of  that 
city,  alluding  to  the  admiration  of  strangers  for  the  beauty  of  its  gar- 
dens and  yards,  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  evergreens,  and  shrubs, 
gave  all  the  credit  \m  Mr.  Beecher's  teachings  when  there.  He  left  in 
the  Avest  "the  Beecher  rhubarb" — a  seedling  variety,  originated  by  him, 
not  inferior  to  any  other — and  he  reformed  the  butter  market  of  that 
city.  And  he  did  these  things  while  he  was  the  first  of  its  preachers. 
His  recent  political  speeches  in  England  exhibit  his  power  in  another 
field. 

Another  case,  showing  tho  superiority  of  a  general  education  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  over  the  disciplining  of  a  few  only,  is  seen  in  an 
eminent  American  manufacturer  and  inventor.  In  exhibiting  in  Eng- 
land one  of  his  inventions  he  had  the  work  mostly  done  there,  but  made 
slow  progress  in  completing  it.  Writing  home,  he  said  that  in  English 
shops  the  workmen  are  trained  to  such  subdivisions  of  labor  that  one  of 
them  can  do  the  work  of  onl}-  one  part  of  an  engine  ;  '•  that  one  part 
must  be  done  before  another  workman  can  do  his  part;  that  lew  of  them 
can  superintend  the  entire  work  of  an  engine;  whilst  in  his  own  manu- 
factory here  most  of  his  workmen  were  competent  to  do  this."  And  to 
this  subdivision  he  attributes  the  want  of  inventive  talenl  in  England. 

Apart,  then,  from  pre-eminent  ability,  Ave  see  that,  both  in  education 
and  labor,  a  development  of  mental  power  is  promoted  by  a  general  dis- 
cipline of  all  the  faculties  Of  the  mind,  and    that  instruction    dwarfed    to 

a  particular  pursuit  results  in  a  dwarfed  mind  itself;  that  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  like  those  of  the  bod}',  achieve  most  when  their  fully  devel- 
oped strength  is  centred,  for  the  time,  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  cer- 
tain object.  If  our  greatesl  minds  have  found  this  developed  strength 
in    liberal   studies,  lesser   minds   must  bo   governed   by  the   same   law  of 
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progress.  Confine  their  faculties  to  a  nai*row  routine  of  study,  and 
whilst  a  few  faculties  may  he  partially  strengthened,  others  remain  unde- 
veloped. 

In  the  agriculture  uf  England  and  of  the  continent,  we  see  the  influ- 
ence of  limited  instruction.  A  ploughman  continues  to  be  but  a  plough- 
man, and  a  worker  in  the  vineyard  occupies  the  place  filled  by  his 
grandfather's  grandfather.  Whatever  of  progress  we  rind  in  England 
and  Scotland,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  higher  and  broader  development  of 
mind.  Turn  to  France,  and  in  the  following  description  of  its  agricul- 
ture in  the  south,  we  see  the  results  of  subdivided  instruction.  One  of 
our  most  intelligent  Consuls  thus  writes  ; 

"  I  received  tho  request  from  the  Agricultural  Department  to  furnish 
it  statistics.  I  know  not  what  to  do.  I,  who  have  always  so  loved 
agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits,  would  certainly  be  expected  to 
do  much  in  this  line.  But  when  I  look  around,  I  find  absolutely  nothing 
in  all  France  to  interest  our  country  in  that  line.  So  far  is  France 
behind  us  all  in  labor-saving  machinery,  in  everything  relating  to  agri- 
culture, or  the  mechanic  arts  even,  that  I  know  it  is  the  wrong  place  to 
seek  light.  Many  things  are  unearthed  at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum 
that  are  much  in  advance  of  anything  in  France.  The  ploughs  are  of 
tho  style  of  the  ancient  Egyptians' — a  forked  tree.  Their  carts  and 
wagons  of  the  farm  are  four  times  the  size  of  our  own — awkward  and 
clumsy  affairs  3*011  might  worship  and  not  break  the  second  command- 
ment, for  they  are  the  likeness  of  nothing  on  earth.  The  peasants 
drive  in  a  Bingle  hog  to  market,  as  in  Ireland,  and  everything  else  is  in 
the  same  piddling,  picayune  style.  Is  this  the  style  to  be  imitated  by 
our  own  large  minded,  great  souled,  enlightened,  freeborn  Americans  ? 
Not  by  my  aid  or  consent. 

"This  district,  and  the  whole  south  of  France  from  here  to  Nice,  on 
tho  Italian  border,  is  a  land  rnostty  of  grapes;  the  eastern  half  of  olives, 
also  ■  a  poor,  miserable  character  of  farming,  which  we  should  leave,  I 
think,  after  looking  over  the  wdiole  ground,  to  the  small  minded  small 
farmers  of  Europe.  Or  when  we  do  go  at  grape  raising,  as  wo  will 
largely  in  California,  let  us  go  at  it  in  our  own  grand  style,  as  we  raise 
hogs,  corn,  wheat,  etc.,  etc.;  no  piddling  or  scratching  like  this." 

Here  we  have  graphically  described  the  difference  between  tho  en- 
larged American  agricultural  mind,  and  the  dwarfed  European  agricul- 
tural mind.  Our  agriculture  presented  a  scope  that  demanded  thought; 
it  was  vast  in  itself,  and  by  its  own  greatness  raised  up  the  farmers  of 
our  country  to  the  higher  standard  we  rind  in  tho  foregoing  contrast. 
But  as  population  becomes  more  dense,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to 
European  division  of  labor  and  its  narrow  views.  This  must  b'o  coun- 
teracted  by  liberal  education.  Grand  as  have  been  the  achievements  of 
American  agriculture,  it  has  been  aided  by  a  natural  richness  of  tho 
soil,  which  must  be  replaced  ami  sustained  by  the  riches  of  science. 

But  the  American  farmer  and  artisan  have  not  yet  achieved  their 
greatest  elevation,  either  in  their  occupations  or  in  their  positions  as 
American  citizens.  Look  into  the  army  and  at  tho  civil  offices.  A 
stranger  to  our  institutions  mighl  readily  suppose  thai  the  profession  of 
law  constituted  a  privileged  class  in  this  country,  and  that  no  one  out- 
side of  its  ranlcs  could  hold  a  civil  or  military  official  position.  Is  this 
just  to  the  industrial  classes  f  Oris  it  safe  to  the  government?  Tho 
mission  of  these  classes  is  not  ono  of  toil  merely,  but  of  equal  position 
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as  citizens.  The  skilful  artisan,  the  comprehensive  farmer,  the  far  seeing 
merchant,  the  enterprising  manufacturer,  should  be  competent,  when 
occasion  demands,  to  be  an  officer  in  the  army,  or  a  statesman  at  home, 
or  a  minister  abroad. 

Our  Agricultural  Colleges  have  heretofore  failed  because  the}' aimed  to 
educate  for  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  only.  The  sons  of  our  farmers 
are  not  less  ambitious  of  distinction  than  others,  and  an  education  that 
regards  them  as  farmers  only  cannot  meet  their  approbation.  The  pur- 
pose of  an  education  is  to  teach  men  to  observe  and  to  think — these  are 
alike  essential  to  all  pursuits,  and  in  these  operations  of  the  mind  all  the 
faculties  are  called  in  requisition.  A  .skilful  and  correct  use  of  their 
power  is  the  boon  of  instruction.  Their  general  development  is  first  to 
be  accomplished,  and  subsequently  this  developed  power  is  to  be  applied 
to  particular  pursuits.  A  course  of  instruction  regarded  merely  as  infor- 
mation is  not  less  necessary  to  one  pursuit  than  another,  for  a  mere  farm- 
er, or  mechanic,  is  not  less  to  be  discountenanced  than  a  mere  lawyer. 
General  science  and  knowledge  is  as  essential  and  is  as  becoming  to  the 
one  as  the  other.  All  pursuits,  then,  may  have  a  common  course  of  in- 
struction. 

From  these  general  remarks,  rendered  necessary  by  prevailing  errone- 
ous opinions  respecting  the  instruction  suitable  to  the  industrial  classes, 
we  return  to  the  question  asked,  that  it  may  now  be  answered  specifi- 
cally—  What  course  of  instruction  should  be  adopted  in  our  industrial  Colleges? 

First — Languages. — Besides  the  considerations  just  advanced,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language,  to  express  his  thoughts,  either  in  writing 
or  speaking  clearly,  forcibly,  and  elegantly,  is  as  important  to  one  en- 
gaged in  an  industrial  pursuit  as  in  a  professional.  In  earl}*  years,  as 
twelve  to  sixteen,  a  youth  cannot  make  more  progress  in  learning  it  than 
by  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  It  is  a  language  that  has  added 
much  to  our  own.  Its  study  familiarizes  the  pupil  with  English  words 
and  their  meanings,  and  their  use  to  express  ideas  both  correctly  and 
elegantly.  The  study  of  the  Latin  grammar  instructs  him  in  the  Eng- 
lish grammar.  And  the  knowledge  of  Latin  is  absolutely  essential,  if 
he  would  better  understand  and  more  readily  remember  the  numerous 
words  derived  from  this  language  used  in  works  on  the  natural  sciences. 

The  German  language  is  used  so  extensively  in  the  business  transac- 
tions of  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  that  opportunity  to  acquire  it 
should  be  given  in  these  Colleges.  It  need  not,  however,  be  made  an 
essential  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study. 

Second — The  Mathematics. — The  study  of  mechanical  laws  is  directly 
connected  with  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts.  So  far  as  math- 
ematics is  essential  to  their  understanding,  to  disciplining  the  mind,  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  natural  sciences,  they  should  be  made  a  part  of 
the  course  of  study. 

Third — Of  the  other  branches  of  study,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to 
adopt  the  following,  transmitted  to  the  Department  by  Richard  Owen,  a 
brothei-  of  Robert  Dale  Owen,  and  of  the  late  David  bale  Owen,  a  name 
familiar  to  every  intelligent  citizen  on  account  of  his  eminent  attain- 
ments in  science,  and  his  practical  application  of  them  in  geological  and 
mineralogical  surveys.  Mr.  Richard  Owen  is  now  a  Professor  in  the 
State  Dniversity  of  [ndiana,  at  Bloomington,  and  is  not  less  thorough  in 
his  scientific  acquirements.  He  has  received  a  military  education,  also, 
ami  until  recently  commanded  a  division  of  the  Indiana  troops. 

A  course  of  study,  although  briefly  laid  down,  by  one  who    i-  :;<  |  rac- 

tical  as  learned,  cannot  but  n  ceive  the  careful  consideration  oi'  all. 
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Mr.  Owen,  in  bis  letter,  says  : 

"  I  hasten  now  to  furnish,  as  you  request,  an  outline  of  the  plan  of 
study  which  I  think  might  be  advantageously  adopted,  throwing  out 
other  bints  which  can  receive  consideration,  provided  the  means  are  suffi- 
cient and  the  public  mind  prepared. 

"Finding  the  great  advantage  of  addressing  all  instruction,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  the  eye.  (in  addition  to  that  given  through  the  medium  of 
the  ear,)  I  would  recommend  a  museum,  (besides  the  lecture-room,  each 
having  its  own  appropriate  specimens  and  diagrams,)  to  contain — 

"  First — All  the  most  important  minerals,  arranged  according  to  Dana's 
text  book. 

"  Second — The  necessary  rocks  and  fossils,  to  illustrate  pretty  thoroughly 
each  geological  period. 

"  Third — A  suite  of  plants,  arranged  according  to  the  natural  orders. 

"  Fourth — Specimens  of  all  the  most  important  seed  vessels  (chiefly 
fruits)  and  seeds,  (grains,  grapes,  etc.) 

••  Fifth — A  zoological  department,  exhibiting  the  most  important  ani- 
mals, from  the  sponge  and  polyp,  up  through  the  star  fishes  and  sea  eggs, 
worms,  crustaceans,  and  insects,  (particularly  those  injurious  to  agricul- 
ture.) mollusks.  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  (including  the  skele- 
tons of  all  the  domestic  animals,)  to  end  with  man. 

"  Sixth — Numerous  charts,  exhibiting  streams  of  time,  chemical  tables, 
geological  sections,  maps  of  physical  geography,  giving  meteorology,  dis- 
tribution of  plants,  animals,  rain,  etc. 

"  Seventh — A  good  set  of  philosophical  instruments  to  illustrate  the  de- 
partment of  natural  philosophy  and  land  surveying,  such  as  the  air-pump, 
electrical  machine,  mechanical  powers,  rain-gauge,  barometers,  thermom- 
eters, hygrometers,  hydrometers,  microscopes,  sextant  with  horizon, etc. 

"Eighth — Models  of  machinery,  as  grist  mills,  saw  mills,  paper  mills, 
cotton  machinery,  and  the  like.  Also,  improved  agricultural  implements 
of  every  description,  and  models  of  barns,  bridges,  grain  houses,  etc. 

[•  X.  B. — This  museum  should  be  open  to  the  agricultural  and  normal 
institutions.] 

<:  INSTRUCTION. 

"  First — For  physical  development,  gymnastics,  agricultural  operations 
in  suitable  weather,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  classes,  (the  others  taking 
the  succeeding  day,)  as  ploughing,  digging,  mowing,  sowing,  etc. 

"  Second — For  moral  culture,  religious  instruction,  moral  philosophy, 
music,  (especially  vocal  in  parts,)  social  gatherings  or  re-unions,  at  least 
for  some  classes,  each  week,  when  they  should  meet  the  Professors  and 
their  families,  having  some  object  to  bring  them  together,  Mich  as  micro- 
scopic examinations,  or  the  magic  lantern,  music,  or  portfolios  of  cngrav- 
ings,  etc..  to  examine. 

••  Third — For  mental  improvement,  supposing  the  elementary  branches 
mastered;  then  drawing,  land  surveying,  geography,  bookkeeping,  hu- 
man anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  comparative  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, vegetable  physiology,  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology,  botany 
and  Boology,  l<  eturefl  <>n  gardening,  pruning,  fruit  raising,  wine  making, 
etc.;  agricultural  chemistry,  embracing  lectures  on  manures,  improving 
worn  out  land-,  drainage,  etc.  ;   lectures  on  stock  raising  and  farriery. 
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"  THE    NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

"  In  this  a  great  object  should  be,  not  so  much  to  convey  any  particu- 
lar information  of  subjects  to  be  taught,  as  to  discipline  the  would-be 
Teachers  in  the  best  method  of  imparting  instruction  in  any  branch  or 
department. 

"  Instruction  how  to  convey  information  to  the  youthful  mind  might 
be  given  on  the  following  points  : 

"  First — Lessons  on  things  (objects  surrounding  us)  of  everyday  oc- 
currence. 

"  Second — Petalozzi's  system  of  arithmetic,  (mental  ) 

"  Third — Writing  on  black-board,  before  using  either  slate  or  paper, 
to  give  freedom  to  the  hand. 

"  Fourth— The  elements  of  drawing,  and  practice  in  estimating  dis- 
tances, areas,  etc. 

"  Fifth — Proper  mode  of  teaching  vocal  music  with  metronome,  tuning 
forks,  etc. 

"  (These  last  three  comprise  improvement  of  the  hand,  eye,  and  ear — 
consequently  the  development  of  three  senses;  the  taste. and  sense  of 
smell  do  not  require  much  cultivation.) 

"  Sixth — Making  each  would-be  Teacher  lecture  alternately  on  some 
of  the  subjects  under  discussion,  so  as  to  practice  the  imparting  of  in- 
struction, the  Professor  criticising,  if  necessary,  his  stj'le,  mode  of  hand- 
ling the  subject,  etc. 

"JN".  B. — If  female  Teachers  are  to  be  received  and  instructed,  there 
should  be  a  Model  Kitchen  for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies  in  the 
proper  mode  of  preparing  wholesome  food,  such  as  household  bread,  and 
of  knowing,  not  guessing,  when  things  are  sufficiently  cooked  j  also,  how 
to  cook  without  the  wasteful  and  unwholesome  use  of  so  much  lard,  and 
the  advantages  of  boiling,  instead  of  frying  constantly  in  grease,  etc. 

I 

"  MODEL   FARM. 

"  Connected  with  the  Agricultural  College  there  should,  of  course,  be 
a  Model  Farm,  and  the  best  of  stock,  implements,  etc.;  also  a  Model 
Garden  and  Green-house.  Connected  with  the  Normal  institution  there 
ought  to  be  a  Model  School-house  and  appurtenances,  and,  as  above  sug- 
gested, a  Model  Kitchen. 

"  MILITARY   TRAINING. 

"Perhaps  by  carrying  out  the  West  Point  system  of  training,  as  far 
aB  consistent  with  study,  work,  etc.,  the  necessity  of  a  gymnasium  mi 
not  be  so  great  as  in  ordinary  Schools  and  Colleges,  where  it  oughl 
doubtedly  always  to  be  introduced  under  proper  instruction. 

"The  above  may  serve  to  convey  to  some  extent  the  plan  which  had 
been  in  my  head  for  some  time,  but  which  had  never  assumed  quite  a 
definito  form  for  want  of  knowing  the  exact  circumstances  under  which 
such  a  plan  could  bo  worked  out,  and  many  details  would  of  course  de- 
pend upon  that.  For  instance:  Congress  may,  in  the  grant,  perhaps 
prescribe  a  certain  course  j  the  State,  in  accepting,  may  prescribe.^  The 
community,  in  sending,  may  demand  certain  things,  but  the  above  may, 
perhaps,  at  least  serve  lor  a  basis  on  which  any  one  knowing  the  eireum- 
stances  can  work  out  the  superstructure." 
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AN   EVIL   AND   ITS   REMEDY. 

This  admirable  course  of  stud}r,  thus  briefly  sketched  by  Professor 
Owen,  needs  no  comment;  it  sufficiently  recommends  itself.  But  it 
demands  what  few  of  our  collegiate  institutions  have — that  museum, 
apparatus,  etc.,  which  aid  so  greatly  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by 
presenting,  through  the  senses,  clear  ideas  to  the  mind. 

Why  our  institutions  are  deficient  in  these  is  obvious  enough  when  wo 
look  at  their  too  great  number.  The  educational  means  of  the  commu- 
nity have  been  expended  in  building  edifices,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
thorough  instruction  by  tho\help  of  those  agencies  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Owen.  Each  State  has  its  dozen  of  Colleges,  and  the  apparatus,  mu- 
seum, library,  etc.,  of  all  would  be  insufficient  for  one.  Are  these  indus- 
trial Colleges  to  be  virtually  destroyed  by  a  like  waste  of  means? 

"What  are  these  means?  The  Act  of  Congress  gives  to  each  State  a 
quantity  of  land  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  Senator  and 
Representative  in  Congress.  A  State  that  has  unsold  lands  within  its 
own  borders  may  locate  this  grant;  but  those  that  have  not  are  to  re- 
ceive land  scrip,  which  cannot  be  located  by  the  State,  but  only  by  the 
assignees  of  the  State,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 
When  we  reflect  that  the  homestead  law  gives  away  the  Public  Lands  to 
actual  settlers,  and  that  no  large  bodies  of  good  public  farming  lands 
remain  for  entry,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  fund  from  the  grant  to  the 
older  States  will  be  slowly  realized,  and  then  only  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
The  law  ought  to  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  immediate  location  by  all 
of  the  States.  Must  the  industrial  classes  wait  for  this  slow  realization  of  the 
fund  before  Colleges  so  important  to  them  can  be  established ?  And  must  they 
be  limited  to  an  inadequate  course  of  instruction,  by  reason  of  insufficiency  of  the 
fund ?  No  !  Kansas  has  so  ansAvercd,  and  its  admirable  precedent  should 
be  followed  by  all  other  States  like  situated.  No!  Connecticut  replies 
by  bestowing  its  grant  of  lands  upon  Yale  College.  The  one  answers 
for  the  West,  the  other  for  the  East.  , 

The  new  States  of  the  West  and  Southwest  have  had  donations  granted 
them  by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  Universities  or  Seminaries 
of  learning.  Among  these  is  Kansas,  and  wisely  determining  to  con- 
solidate and  not  dissipate  its  College  funds,  it  has  consolidated  the  grant 
for  bot*h,  merging  the  first  one  into  the  second,  thus  saving  a  useless 
expense  in  building  two  edifices  when  one  is  all-sufficient,  in  having  two 
sets  of  Professors  when  only  one  is  required,  and  by  this  economy  secur- 
ing a  museum,  apparatus,  library,  etc.,  so  necessary  for  the  proper 
instruction  of  all  occupations,  whether  professional  or  industrial. 

Under  like  grants,  we  have  the  following  Universities:  Ohio,  at 
Athens;  Indiana,  at  Bloomington ;  Illinois,  at  Springfield;  Missouri,  at 
Columbia;  Wisconsin,  at  Madison;  Iowa,  at  Iowa  City;  Michigan,  at 
Ann  Arbor.  Since  these  Universities  were  established  many  others  have 
been,  in  these  and  other  States,  mostly  by  religious  denominations,  in 
which  is  usually  found  such  course  <H'  instruction  as  is  adapted  to  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  but  not  to  the  industrial,  for  want  of  the  museum, 
apparatus,  library,  model  farm,  etc.,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Owen.  Why 
retain  these  State  Universities  as  competitors  of  those  private  Colleges  ? 
Why  not  render  them  efficient,  economical,  more  truly  State  institutions, 
by  consolidating  tin-  grants,  and  thus  creating  a  College  competent  to 
the  thorough  education  of  all  occupations?     The  sound  policy  of  such 
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union  is  the  more  obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  last  Act  does 
not  allow  any  of  the  fund  created  by  it  to  be  used  in  buildings.  The 
former  grants  have  provided  these,  and  a  skeleton  library  and  apparatus, 
with  a  fund  competent  only  to  sustain  a  faculty  inadequate  to  such  in- 
struction as  the  wants  of  the  age  and  of  our  condition  demand.  But 
all  these  would  constitute  a  basis  on  which,  as  the  funds  from  the  recent 
grant  were  realized,  Colleges  adapted  to  these  wants  could  be  built  up. 

These  views  are  now  placed  before  the  public  in  compliance  with  the 
requests  that  have  been  made,  and  with  the  hope  that  they  will  lead 
others  to  express  theirs. 

ISAAC  NEWTON, 

Commissioner. 
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COMPARATIVE  CLIMATE  AND  GRAIN  FARMING  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


We  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  rain  tables  for  Cali- 
fornia, England,  and  the  Atlantic  Slope,  and  ask  from  him  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  comparisons  and  deductions  succeeding  them. 

As  a  matter  of  interesting  comparison  to  agriculturists,  we  append 
also  a  table  of  rain  at  Chiswick,- near  London,  England,  for  the  same 
y»ar-  shown  in  the  two  tables  which  pi*ecede  it,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  the  table  for  Chiswick  the  record  commences  with  Janu- 
ary, eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  ends  with  December,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  while  in  the  two  preceding  tables  it  com- 
mences with  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  ends  with 
May,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  or  practically  with  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  as  there  is  commonly  no  rain  from 
June  to  September. 
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Monthly  Maximum — In  fourteen  years,  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  fifteen  inches  and  thirty-sis!  one-thousandths. 

Monthly  Minimum. — --During  the  fourteen  years  under  consideration 
there  has  been  forty-two  months  in  which  there  has  not  been  rain 
enough  fallen  at  any  one  time  to  be  measured.  These  months  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows  : 


In  September. 

In  October 

In  November. 
In  December.. 

In  April 

In  May 

In  June , 

In  July 

In  August 


Yearly  max i mum — '52-53 , 

Yearly  minimum — '50-'51 

Maximum  for  fourteen  corresponding  months — December 

Greatest  monthly  average,  or  mean,  for  same  time — December 

Least  monthly  average,  or  mean,  for  same  time — August 

Minimum  for  fourteen  corresponding  months — August 

Whole  amount  of  rain  in  fourteen  years , 

Average  quantity  per  annum 


36.362 
4.730 

51.891 

3.703 

0.001 

0.009 

246.777 

17.628 
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Monthly  Maximum — In  fourteen  years.  January,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two.  eighteen  inches  and  fourteen  one-hundredths;  over  three 
inches  more  than  in  Sacramento. 

Monthly  Minimum. — There  has  been  forty-eight  months  "without  rain  at 
any  one  time  sufficient  to  be  measured,  distributed  as  follows : 


In  September. 

In  October 

In  February... 

In  April 

In  June 

In  July 

In  August 


Yearly  maximum — '61-'62 

Yearly  minimum — '50— '51 

Maximum  for  fourteen  corresponding  months — December 

Greatest  monthly  average,  or  mean,  for  same  time — December. 

Minimum  for  fourteen  corresponding  months — August 

Least  monthlj-  average,  or  mean,  for  same  time... , 

Whole  amount  of  rain  in  fourteen  years  

[A  greater  quantity  by  thirty-one  inches  and  ninety-six  one- 
handredths  than  fell  at  Sacramento  during  the  same  period — 
nearly  double  the  yearly  average  (seventeen  inches  and 
sixty-two  one-hundredths)  at  Sacramento ;  establishing  a 
theory,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  that  it  rains  about  the  same 
in  fourteen  years  in  San  Francisco  that  it  does  in  sixteen 
years  in  Sacramento.] 

Yearly  average 


38.06 
7.13 

57.77 

4.13 

0.08 

0.01 

278.73 


19.91 
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Monthly  maximum  in  fourteen  years — July,  1855 

Monthly  minimum,  January,  1855,  November,  1858 

Year!}-  maximum  in  fourteen  years 

Yearly  minimum  in  fourteen  years 

Maximum  for  fourteen  corresponding  months — October.. 

(greatest  monthly  average  for  same  time — October 

Minimum  for  fourteen  corresponding  months — February 

Least  monthly  average  for  same  time — February 

Whole  amount  of  rain  in  fourteen  years 

Average  quantity  per  annum 


6.30 

0.10 
32.55 
15.78 
37.49 

2.82 
12.G0 

0.90 

320.78 

23.06 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  average  quantity,  as  shown  above,  at  Lon- 
don, per  annum,  is  greater,  by  over  live  inches,  than  at  Sacramento,  and 
by  over  three  inches,  than  at  San  Francisco,  and  that  while  the  rain  on 
our  coast  nearly  all  falls  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  in  England, 
though  very  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  whole  year,  yet  the  largest 
portion  falls  during  the  summer  and  fall  months. 

In  the  absence  of  any  tables  similar  to  the  foregoing  for  any  places  in 
the  Atlantic  States,  we  append  the  following  table,  compiled  from  tho 
Army  Register,  showing  the  average  annual  rain  at  the  several  places 
named,  for  thirty-three  years,  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  average  of  the 
several  seasons — spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter — as  this  will  an- 
swer the  general  purpose  we  have  in  view  : 


Localities. 


Total  for 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

A\  inter. 

Years. 

8.88 

10.05 

9.85 

10.61 

39.39 

11.55 

11.33 

10.30 

9.63 

42.23 

11.13 

11.04 

10.53 

9.31 

42.00 

10.45 

10.53 

10.15 

10.07 

41.20 

1  1  29 

17.28 

9  62 

12.71 

50.90 

15.08 

19.14 

12.48 

15.40 

62.10 

8.50 

9.23 

13.54 

7.53 

34.96 

L2  86 

14.09 

8.71 

6.29 

41.95 

8.51 

9.29 

7.41 

4.86 

30.07 

Eastport,  Maine 

New  York 

Baltimore 

Washington 

New  Orleans 

Baton  Rouge 

Buffalo 

St.    Louis , 

Detroit 


When  we  reflect  that  the  agricultural  operations  of  any  country 
depend  more  for  their  success  upon  the  proper  adaptation  of  those  opera- 
tions to  the  seasons,  and  particularly  to  the  annual  rains,  than  to  any 
other  one  circumstance — and  in  this  .State  we  may  almost  Bay  to  all  other 
circumstances  combined — a  careful  study  of  the  above  tables  by  every 
farmer  and  natural  economist  becomes  particularly  interesting  and 
instructive. 

Take,  iirst,  the  climate  of  England,  governed,  or  made,  if  you  please, 
by  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  has  no  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  one  of  alternate!  drought  and  excessive  wet.     As  seen  by  tho 

tables,  they  bave  about  one  eighth   more  rain  there  than  we  do  hero, 
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and  it  is  very  evenly  distributed  throughout  every  month  in  the  year, 
not  one  month  having  oecurred  during  the  last  fourteen  years  in  which 
there  has  not  been  more  or  k*ss  rain  ;  and  the  greatest  amount  of  rain 
which  has  fallen  in  any  one  month  (July,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
five)  during  that  time  being  six  and  three  tenths  inches;  while  on  our 
coast,  at  San  Francisco,  in  the  same  time,  there  has  been  forty-eight 
months,  or  two  sevenths  of  each  year,  on  an  average,  in  which  there 
has  been  no  rain  at  all ;  and  our  most  rainy  month,  January,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  shows  eighteen  and  fourteen  one-hundredths  incites, 
or  nearly  three  times  the  greatest  amount  shown  in  England.  And 
what  is  peculiarly  striking  and  suggestive  in  this  comparison  is  the  fact 
that  our  dryest  months,  namely  June,  July,  August.  September,  and 
October,  are  in  England  the  wettest.  In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  during  the  dryest  and  pleasantcst  seasons  in  England 
the  atmosphere  is  loaded  with  moisture,  and  the  sun's  rays  are  much  of 
the  time  obstructed  by  clouds  ;  while  in  California,  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months,  the  atmosphere  contains  but  very  little  moisture, 
and  the  sod  is  subjected  to  the  unobstructed  rays  of  a  burning  sun. 

Under  such  a  state  of  facts,  is  it  not  plain  that  the  husbandman  of 
California  must  be  careful  how  he  draws  his  information  from,  or  adopts 
as  a  rule  of  action,  "  English  agriculture,"  particularly  as  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  time  and  manner  of  planting  the  crops  ? 

Now,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  rain  tables  and  seasons  of  tho 
Atlantic  States,  as  compared  with  our  own.  The  average  yearly  amount 
of  rain,  in  all  parts  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  it  will  be  observed  by  refer- 
ence to  the  tables,  is  much  greater  than  in  our  own  State  or  in  Eng- 
land— the  average  at  Sacramento  being  seventeen  and  sixty-two  one- 
hundredths  inches  ;  at  San  Francisco,  nineteen  and  ninety-one  one-hun- 
hundredths  ;  at  Ipswich,  near  Jjondon,  twenty-three  and  six  one-hun- 
dredths; while  the  lowest  average  shown  in  the  above  table  for  the 
Atlantic  States  is  thirty  and  seven  one-hundredths,  at  Detroit.  And  the 
greatest  is  sixty-two  and  ten  one-hundredths  at  Baton  Rouge. 

The  rain  in  the  Atlantic  slope,  like  that  in  England,  is  comparatively 
evenly  distributed  through  the  year;  but  the  greatest  amount  falls  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  the  least  during  the  autumn  and 
winter.  There  is  one  fact,  however,  which  the  above  table  for  the  At- 
lantic States  fails  to  show — the  average  of  separate  months  not  being 
stated  :  that,  although  more  rain  falls  in  the  yoar,  or  in  any  three  cor- 
responding consecutive  months,  vet  drougths  are  more  severe  and  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  than  in  England,  the  rains  being  heavier  and 
not  so  evenly  distributed.  And,  again,  the  atmosphere  of  the  summer 
and  autumn,  though  very  moist  as  compared  with  that  of  California 
during  the  same  period,  is  still  much  dryer  than  that  of  England,  not 
being  affected  as  that  of  England  is  by  the  ever  present  condensation  of 
moisture  from  the  heated  atmosphere  which  accompanies  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  spreads  over  the  western  coast  of  Northern  Europe. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Atlantic  slope  is  subjeel  to  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  to  which  we  of  the  Pacific,  and  particularly  of  <"ali- 
fornia,  are  strangers.  How  changed,  then,  to  the  agriculturist  ^i'  Europe 
or  the  Atlantic  States  are  all  ibings  in  California  '.  The  seasons  entirely 
unlike;  the  rains.  ;^  to  time  and  quantity,  entirely  different;  the  el i mate,  as 
a  whole,  a  complete  reverse  of  all  he  has  experienced  in  either  country. 
Is  it  Btrange,  then,  that   the  universal  verdict   of  the  emigrants  from 

Europe-  or  the  Atlantic    States,  when    tluy  first    arrived    in  California   in 
search  for  gold,  was   that  the  country  was  good  for  nothing  aside  from 
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the  mineral  it  contained — that  it  was  worthless  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ?  Or.  is  it  less  strange  that  we  have  yet  generally  failed  to  adopt 
that  system  of  cultivation  which  is  best  calculated  to  insure  success. 

We  were,  agriculturally,  like  a  ship  at  sea,  without  compass  or  chart,  \ 
and  with  no  land  marks  to  guide  our  course.  A  few  experiments,  how- 
ever, soon  taught  us  that  California  was  not  the  desert  waste  she  had  at 
first  been  taken  to  be.  A  few  carelessly  cultivated  fields,  sown  by 
chance  in  favorable  seasons,  produced  astonishing  crops  of  grain.  The 
news  of  these  tacts  spread  throughout  the  mining  regions,  and  miners, 
who  had  left  the  plough  at  home,  and  to  whom  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
memory  at  least,  were  more  congenial  than  delving  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  with  an  uncertain  prospect  of  securing,  in  a  short  time,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  precious  metals,  ami  partly  to  escape  the  rigors  of  a  rainy 
season  in  the  mountains  without  house  or  shelter,  hastened  to  the  val- 
leys, located  ranches,  as  they  were  called,  after  the  old  Spanish  ranchcros, 
or  places  where  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  country  stayed  while 
sojourning  and  watching  their  wandering  herds.  Having  thus  located, 
they  immediately  set  to  work  to  break  up — or  rather  scratch  up — the 
virgin  soil,  preparatory  to  putting  in  a  crop.  Entertaining  no  thought  of 
becoming  permanent  residents  in  the  State,  and  with  no  idea  of  ever 
being  aide  to  convert  their  ranches  into  valuable  farms,  these  pioneer 
croppers  gave  hut  little  heed  to  the  time  of  putting  in  the  seed,  whether 
in  December  or  March,  so  that  the  ground  was  wet  enough  to  plough;  - 
nor  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  so  that  the  seed  was  hid  from  view, 
and  the  job  done  before  the  dry  season  set  in.  This  being  accomplished, 
and  there  being  no  desire  to  make  improvements  on  the  ranch,  which 
might  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  off,  a  season  of  leisure  and 
consequent  idleness  followed.  JReaping  time  came,  and  the  season  hav- 
ing proved  favorable,  with  it  came  a  bountiful  crop  and  a  liberal  com- 
pensation for  the  labor  performed  and  the  means  expended.  Encour- 
aged by  such  chance  success,  the  grain  growers  of  California  have  been 
repeating  the  above  described  routine  of  cropping,  with  an  additional 
season  of  leisure  and  idleness  between  marketing  one  crop  and  sowing 
the  next.  This  cropping  has  generally  been  done  on  the  same  land, 
without  any  rest  or  recuperation,  year  after  year,  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  sometimes  successful  and  sometimes  unsuccessful,  as  the  seasons 
have  been  favorable  or  unfavorable — that  is,  as  the  rain  fall  has  been 
above  an  average  and  continued  late  in  the  spring,  or  until  after  the 
sowing  was  done,  or  below  an  average,  and  fell  mostly  in  the  forepart 
of  winter,  or  before  the  grain  was  in  the  ground. 

And  such,  though  it  gives  us  pain  to  say  it,  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
method  of  grain  farming  at  the  present  time,  if  indeed  the  term  method 
may  lie  applied  to  a  practice  in  which  there  is  no  system  or  reason. 

Is  it  an)-  wonder,  then,  that  1 1*'  grain  fanners  of  California  are  becom- 
ing discouraged — that  they  are  beginning  to  regard  their  occupation  as 
an  certain  and  precarious — or,  in  that  expressive  California  phrase,  as 
"played  out  V*  Such  a  method  of  farming  is  "  played  out,"  and  should 
have  been  long  since. 

But  now.  while  a  dry  season  and  a  failure  of  crops  to  an  extent  here- 
tofore  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  State  is  affecting  our  pockets,  and 
putting  many  of  us  to  our  wits'  ends  lor  the  means  to  meet  our  engage* 
ments  to  our  fellow  men.  and  our  obligations  to  our  Government,  in  this 
time  of  her  sorest  Deed,  let  as  pause  for  a  moment  ami  review  the.  situa- 
tion. I. ei  ii,  appeal  to  reason,  to  nature,  and  to  facts,  and  deternune 
whether  we  cannot  reform  the  system  of  grain  farming  in  California,  to 
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such  an   extent,  at  least,  as   to  render  the  business  more  certain   and 
remunerative,  if  not  more  inviting  and  profitable  than  elsewhere. 

What,  then,  is  the  reason  in  the  premises  ?  Our  soils,  as  admitted  by 
all,  are  not  excelled  for  richness  and  durability,  and  for  the  peculiar 
adaptation  by  composition  to  the  growth  of  grain.  As  proof  of  this, , 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  constant  and  almost  universal  good  crop's  on 
the  same  land,  year  after  year,  even  with  poor  and  unnatural  cultiva- 
tion, whenever  favored  with  a  sufficiency  of  moisture.  This  question  of 
moisture  is  the  great  question  to  the  agriculturist  in  this  country. 

Since  we  have  a  small  amount  of  rain,  comparatively,  and  that  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  one  half  of  the  year,  it  is  evident  that,  to 
secure  good  crops,  the  seed  must  be  sown  at  such  time  and  the  ground 
must  be  prepared  in  such  manner  as  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  such 
rains.  Time,  then,  is  the  first  consideration.  Our  rainy  seasons  com- 
mence in  September,  and  during  September.  October,  and  November, 
with  scarcely  an  exception  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  fas  will  bo  seen  by 
reference  to  the  foregoing  rain  tables.)  the  ground  has  received  a  suffi- 
ciency of  moisture  to  germinate  the  seed  and  bring  forward  the  grain. 
Then,  too,  the  ground  is  warm,  and  the  weather  is  as  favorable  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  both  top  and  roots  of  the  young  grain  as  in  any  of  the 
spring  months. 

Then  reason  would  teach  us  that  the  seed  should  be  in  the  ground  by 
the  first  of  December  at  least,  if  not  by  the  first  of  November.  "  But," 
says  one  of  our  farmers,  "  by  the  present  system,  although  the  ground 
has,  as  a  general  thing,  been  wet  enough  to  start  and  bring  forward  the 
grain  in  November,  yet  there  has  been  but  two  seasons  in  the  last  four- 
teen (eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  and  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine)  in  which  there  has  been  sufficient  rain  before  the  first  of  December 
to  enable  the  farmer  to  break  up  new  ground,  or  stubble,  preparatory  to 
sowing."  This  we  admit,  and,  in  answer,  would  say  that  the  fall  of  the 
year  is  no  time  to  break  up  new  ground  or  plough  stubble,  if  you  desire 
to  secure  a  crop;  and  refer  to  the  proposition  above  laid  down,  that,  to 
insure  success,  the  ground  must  be  prepared  in  such  manner  as  to  secure 
the  full  benefit  of  all  the  rains.  And  this  is  the  second  requisite  consid- 
eration ;  and  this  requisite  ma}',  in  our  opinion,  be  invariably  secured 
by  summer  fallowing.  Then,  reason  says — Summer  fallow  your  grain 
land. 

Now  let  us  sec  what  nature  teaches,  for  reason  and  nature'  generally 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  former  should  be  so  directed  as  to  assist  tho 
latter.  When  the  Americans  first  came  to  this  State,  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  nearly  all  the  land  now  used  for  grain  raising  was 
annually  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  oats,  frequently  at- 
taining a  height  of  from  five  to  six  feetf  and  producing  a  heavy  yield  of 
grain,  which  matured  in  May  and  June,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  In  July 
and  August  the  sun  dried  the  ground  to  such  an  extent  as  to  till  the 
surface  with  a  perfect  network  of  crac&B  and  openings.  Into  these  open- 
ings, secure  from  the  reach  of  stock,  worked  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
grain  to  re-seed  the  ground.  The  rains  of  September  and  October  closed 
up  these  Openings,  and  the  grain  thus  sown  and  covered  received,  with 
the  ground,  the  benefit  of  the  first  rains,  and  sprouted  op.  During  tho 
following  rainy  season,  while  the  ground  was  soft,  the  roots  penetrated 
the  earth  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  receive  the  moisture  until  matured. 

And  hero  we.  have  nature's  system  of  grain    farming  in    California — as 

certain  and  regular  as  tli  a — fulfilling,  as  near  as  nature  can,  mi- 
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assisted  by  art,  the  conditions  laid  down  by  reason  as  necessary  to  suc- 
cess. And  here.  too.  we  have  nature's  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  superiority  of  California  as  a  grain  growing  country — for  what  other 
country,  in  a  state  of  nature,  has  ever  been  known  to  produce  such  mar- 
vellous crops  of  grain  as  old  Californians  have  seen  growing  on  our 
plains  and  on  our  hill  sides? 

It  is  true,  the  natural  crops  sometimes  failed  ;  but,  as  intimated  above, 
reason  and  art  should  be  called  in  to  assist  nature,  and  not  to  change  or 
thwart  her  operations,  and  should  be  so  applied  as  to  remedy  nature's 
weak  points — so  to  speak,  to  remove  the  cause  of  her  failures. 

The  principal  cause  of  failure  in  these  instances,  every  farmer  will 
agree,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ground,  being  too  hard  and 
compact,  the  moisture  contributed  to  it  during  the  rainy  seasons  evapo- 
rates in  the  beginning  of  the  dry,  before  the  grain  has  time  to  come  to 
maturity.  What.  then,  is  the  remedy?  Certainly  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  mode  of  farming  now  generally  practiced  here,  for  b}r  this  mode 
the  grain  is  not  in  the  ground  until  much  of  the  most  favorable  season 
for  growing  has  passed,  and  then  the  soil  is  frequently  left  full  of  lamps, 
clods,  and  inequalities  of  surface — a  condition  least  favorable  for  retain- 
ing the  moisture;  or  in  other  words,  in  the  most  favorable  condition  for 
rapid  evaporation  that  can  he  imagined.  Though  disconnected  with  the 
subject  of  moisture,  yet  closely  connected  with  successful  or  unsuccess- 
ful farming,  it  may  he  mentioned  here  that  the  system  of  Avinter  plough- 
ing and  annual  cropping  from  the  same  ground  entirely  loses  sight  of 
another  important  law  of  nature  most  rigidly  adhered  to  in  her  system 
of  fanning  above  described — namely,  compensation.  While  nature  re- 
turned to  the  soil  annually  as  much  as  she  took  from  it,  our  California 
farmers  are  annually  taking  all  they  can  get.  and  giving  nothing  in  re- 
turn, thus  violating  every  important  consideration  necessary  to  success. 
Then,  will  summer  fallowing  remedy  the  trouble?  To  a  great  extent, 
we  think,  it  will,  it  may  secure  all  the  advantages  of  early  sowing, 
the  lull  benefits  of  the  first  rains,  and,  when  properly  done,  leaves  tho 
ground  in  the  most  favorable  condition  possible  for  retaining  the  mois- 
ture, and  gives  the  land  every  alternate  year  to  recuperate.  Both  reason 
and  nature  are  in  its  favor;  but  to  settle  the  question  conclusively,  we 
appeal  to  facts  as  found  in  the  answers  received  from  reliable  farmers  in 
every  part  of  the  State  to  the  following  circular,  addressed  to  them  by 
this  Department : 

[Circular.] 
Rooms  California  State  Agricultural  Society,) 

S;ic-ra!il'-ht<\    I  SO  I.  j 

Sir  : — Will  yon  do  me  the  favor  to  forward  to  mc  by  letter  at  your  earli.  at  convenience,  a 
nearly  as  you  can.  the  relative  amount  of  grain,  Bay  wh  at  and  barley,  per  aore  raised  in  your 
neighborhood  during  the  past  year,  or  few  years,  upon  land  summer  fallowed  an  I  that  .sown  in 
the  ordinary  manner.      I  desire  to  estimate  the  annual  loss  to  the  state  by  bad  eultivatioii. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

I.  X.  IIOACJ,  Secretary. 

We  give  extract 

Hon.  William  L.  Dickinson,  Assemblyman  from  Stanislaus  and  Merced 
Counties,  sayfl  : 

"  I  am  safe  in  Baying  that  a  difference  of  ten  bushels  per  acre  is  saved 
by  spring  ploughing  (summer  fallowing)  the  uplands.  1  am  of  opinion 
that  this  difference  will  not  be  made  on  the  bottom  lands,  as  they  are  of 
a  loose  and    sandy  nature,  and   are   kept  moist   by   the  fullness  of  tho 
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rivers,  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains.  The  ad- 
vantage in  spring  ploughing  con.si.sts  in  getting  the  grain  in  earlier  than 
otherwise  would  be  possible." 

Thomas  S.  Chamberlain,  an  extensive  farmer  in  Placer  County,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture ,  says: 

" My  experience  has  proven  to  me  that  the  difference  in  yield  be- 
tween summer  fallowing  and  land  sown  in  the  ordinary  way  is  fully 
three  eighths  in  favor  of  summer  fallow;  thai  is  to  say,  where  a  farmer 
raised  one  hundred  bushels  on  land  sown  in  the  ordinary  way.  he  would 
have  raised  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  a  half  bushels  if  he  had 
summer  fallowed." 

He  estimates  the  loss  to  Placer  County  by  bad  cultivation,  or  by  neg- 
lect to  summer  fallow  the  land  sown  to  grain,  to  have  been,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  as  follows: 


Of  barley,  bushels. 
Of  wheat,  bushels . 

Total 


And  then  says  :  "  The  above  estimate  will  hold  good  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years/' 

'•  This  year  (summer  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four)  is  entirely 
different  from  anything  we  have  ever  had  in  this  county — caused  by 
the  drought.  There  was  about  the  usual  number  of  acres  sown,  about 
one  fourth  summer  fallowed.  The  summer  fallow  will  yield  from  a 
fourth  to  half  a  crop ;  the  other  will  produce  from  nothing  to  an 
eighth.'' 

J.  P.  Dameron,  of  the  same  county,  says  : 

"There  is  a  difference,  in  ordinary  seasons,  of  at  least  one  third  in 
favor  of  summer  fallowed  land.  This  statement  is  based  upon  the  expe- 
rience of  our  best  farmers,  who  have  tested  the  matter.  This  season 
has  thoroughly  tested  the  question  of  summer  fallowing  land  for  grain. 
That  sown  in  the  ordinary  way  will  not  make  an  average  of  ten  bushels, 
while  that  sown  on  summer  fallowed  laud  will  average  about  twenty. 
The  summer  fallow  stands  the  drought,  and  has  matured  a  full,  fine  berry, 
while  the  other  is  small  and  imperfect." 

Mr.  John  Ramon,  of  Camptonvillc,  Yuba  County,  says: 

"  As  high  up  as  here  no  grain  is  raised,  except  oats  for  hay — California 
,  oals.  Those  sown  early  in  the  fall,  on  summer  tallowed  land,  pro- 
duce,  except  when  heaved  out  by  heavy  frosts,  a  certain  crop,  and  the 
farmer  can  count  on  as  much  again  as  on  lands  ploughed  and  sown  dur- 
ing the  winter  or  spring.  This  mountain  land,  when  favorably  situated 
towards  the  sun.  and  not  too  loose,  produces  good  wheat  and  barley, 
but,  on  account  of  the  POUgh  surface,  cannot  D6  cultivated  a8  cheaply  M 
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valley  land.     The  last  winter  drought  has  had  no  effect  on  the  crops 
ahoul  here.     We  have  excellent  crops." 

Honorable  J.  C.  Sargent,  of  Marysville,  Yuba  Count}',  says : 

"  The  yield  of  summer  tallowed  hind,  to  say  the  very  least,  is  fifty  per 
cent  in  advance  of  that  sown  in  the  ordinary  manner.  About  the  only 
wheat  WO  have  raised  this  year  has  been  on  summer  tallow,  but  to  barley 
it  lias  been  of  no  advantage.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system,  how- 
ever. The  average  amount  of  grain  harvested  per  acre,  in  this  county, 
will  not  exceed  three  bushels — 1  mean  all  the  grain  sown." 

E.  McDaniel,  Assessor  of  Colusa  County^,  says: 

"I  have  been  farming  in  this  county  for  ten  years,  and  I  speak  for 
this  county  only.  Fur  the  first  five  years  we  sowed  grain  in  the  usual 
way,  and  our  average  of  wheat  was  about  from  twenty  to  tweuty-five 
bushels  per  acre ;  barley  some  better.  For  the  last  live  years  we  have 
been  trying  the  experiment  of  summer  fallowing  some,  and  we'  raise 
about  double  the  amount  of  grain  to  the  acre,  and  much  better  and 
heavier  grain.  My  experience  is  that  we  need  all  the  season  for  grain 
to  make  itself  in.     The  earlier  grain  is  sown  in  the  fall  the  better." 

He  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  plan  for  using  some  of  the  water  of  the 
upper  Sacramento  River  to  irrigate  the  tillable  land  in  Colusa  County, 
and  says.  ••  with  this  irrigating  system  in  operation,  we  have  the  best 
land  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  world." 

Mr.  James  Mitchell,  of  Sutter  Count}-,  says  : 

"  On  new  ploughed  land  we  raise  of  barley  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  On  summer  fallowed,  from  thirty-live  to  forty.  Of 
wheat,  from  twenty-five  and  thirty  to  thirty-five." 

Mr.  A.  L.  Chandler,  of  Nicolaus,  Sutter  County,  says  : 

-  "  I  should  estimate  the  amount  of  grain  raised  in  this  neighborhood  for 
the  past  few  years  to  be  about  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  for  summer  fal- 
lowed land,  and  about  twenty  for  that  sown  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  fully 
one  third  in  favor  of  the  summer  fallow  system.  The  difference  this  year 
(eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four)  is  even  greater,  for  in  most  cases  whero 
land  was  deeply  summer  fallowed,  the  yield  is  from  one  third  to  two  thirds 
in  favor  of  this  method." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  Caddis,  of  Yolo  County,  speaks 
so  well  for  itself',  and  presents  the  whole  subject  in  so  clear  a  light,  that 
we  insert  it  entire  : 

Grafton,  Yolo  County,  { 

July  5th,  18C4.  j 
Mr.  T.  N.   IIoao.   Esq.: 

DlAR  Sir: — Tn  compliance  with  (he  request  contained  in  your  circular, 
I  herewith  submit  a  few  facts  and  opinions  derived  from  my  experience 
in  regard  to  Bummer  fallowing,  as  compared  with  land  tilled  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.     During  the  past  six  years.  I  have  prepared  a  portion  of 

my  land  for  grain  by  this  process,  and  the  result  has  been  an  average  of 
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forty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  while  I  am  sure  that  the  land  ploughed  and 
sowed  in  the  common  way  has  not  yielded  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  thus  realizing  a  difference  of  nearly  three  to  one  in 
favor  of  the  fallow  ground.  Take,  for  example,  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two.  in  which  I  harvested  from  a  fallow  crop,  fifty  bushels  (sixty 
pounds)  per  acre,  while  most  of  my  neighbors,  as  well  as  myself,  raised 
about  half  of  that  yield,  or  even  less,  by  the  common  method.  Again,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  I  had  a  piece,  containing  about  ten 
acres,  that  yielded,  according  to  the  best  estimate  I  could  make,  thirty 
bushels  per  acre,  although  imperfectly  fallowed,  while  grain  grown  be- 
side it  in  the  same  held,  and  sown  at  the  same  time,  produced  about  six 
bushels.  Some  of  my  neighbors  have  taken  note  of  these  facts,  and  those 
who  were  formerly  sceptical  are  now  fully  satisfied  of  the  importance  and 
benefit  of  the  fallowing  process,  and  man}'  have  broken  up  their  land 
during  the  past  winter,  so  as  to  sow  early  and  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
first  rains. 

I  consider  this  a  subject  of  very  great  importance  to  the  grain  growers 
of  the  State,  and  one  that  will  scarcely  be  overestimated  ly  them.  It  is 
decidedly  the  most  economical  method  of  farming;  a  farmer  can  (if  ho 
chooses,  and  has  the  means  to  do  so)  double  the  quantity  of  land  he  cul- 
tivates; or  he  can  raise  the  same  quantity  of  grain  upon  half  the  land 
that  is  required  by  the  common  method,  (and  I  am  convinced  that  in 
many  seasons  the  difference  would  be  greater  than  this,)  thus  saving  half 
the  cost  of  tillage,  seed,  and  harvesting. 

There  is  another  difference  in  the  two  modes  of  farming:  the  farmer 
who  ploughs  his  land  in  advance  of  the  season  pushes  his  business  before 
him,  is  not  pressed  for  time,  but  can  sow  his  grain  before  the  heavy  rains 
fall ;  but  he  who  pursues  the  other  method  is  always  in  a  hurry  when 
ploughing  time  commences,  and  the  results,  in  many  cases,  are  very  un- 
satisfactory. 

I  consider  the  practice  of  summer  fallowing  peculiarly  adapted  to  tho 
climate  of  California,  especially  on  clay  soils.  Though  it  is  as  old  as 
Jeremiah,  who  takes  notice  of  it,  (Jer.  4,  iii,)  it  has  not  been  much  in  favor 
in  this  fast  country,  because,  by  such  means,  a  smaller  number  of  acres  is 
brought  under  tillage  in  the  same  season,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  advantages  derived  from  it  are  so  conspicuous  that  no  reasonable  per- 
son will  condemn  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  the  original 
vigor  of  partially  exhausted  soils  is  always  restored  by  the  fallowing 
process.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  land  in  this  condition  is  fertil- 
ized by  becoming  more  absorbent  of  the  ammonia  and  fertilizing  gases  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  are  brought  down  by  the  rains,  and  contribute  to 
the  nourishment  of  plants,  as  well  as  hy  the  preparation  of  the  chemical 
agencies  contained  in  the  soil,  which  are  thus  preserved  in  a  state  for 
future  use.  My  experience  in  grain  growing,  and  my  opportunities  of 
judging  by  the  experience  of  others,  have  not  been  extensive,  but  tho 
results  of  my  observation  and  experiments  have  been  so  gratifying,  that 
I  am  astonished  that  every  farmer  does  not  practice  a  system  so  conclu- 
sively excellent  and  profitable. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

HENRY  (.'ADDIS. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Hyde,  of  Solano  County,  says  : 

"  There  was  a  piece  of  barley,  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  acres,  near 
the  head  of  Linda  Slough, in  this  county,  from  which  was  harvested  this 
year,  (eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four.)  five  hundred  sacks,  or  very  near 
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one  thousand  bushels.  The  land  was  ploughed  late  in  the  spring  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-three,  very  deep,  and  again  in  the  fall  or  winter. 
The  grain  was  then  sown  on  it.  and  ploughed  in.  and  harrowed  down 
level.  There  was  no  other  grain  raised  anywhere  near  this,  on  account 
of  the  drought.  Though  several  pieces  were  sown  in  the  ordinary  way 
— that  is.  by  ploughing  and  sowing  in  the  winter — in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  this  piece,  yet  they  produced  nothing.  The  land  on 
which  this  grain  was  raised  is  adobe  or  clay  soil.  Another  piece  of  three 
aere.s  near  me.  of  similar  soil,  was  ploughed  in  the  spring  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  late,  and  harrowed  down  smooth  j  in  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  was  again  ploughed,  and  the  grain  har- 
rowed in.  This  was  Bonora  wheat,  and  will  yield  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  There  was  not  another  piece  of  grain  harvested,  this  year,  within 
ten  miles  around  it  on  account  of  the  drought." 

Mr.  J.  W.  Tirkey.  of  San  Joaquin  County,  says: 

"  My  opinion,  based  upon  actual  experience  in  grain  raising  in  this 
county  for  a  number  of  years,  is  that  double  the  amount  of  grain  may 
be  produced  by  summer  fallowing  the  land,  than  by  the  usual  manner  of 
ploughing  and  sowing  after  the  rains  fall  in  the  winter." 

Mr.  J.  D.  Maeon,  near  lone  Valley,  Amador  County,  says  : 

"There  has  never  been  much  ground  summer  fallowed  in  this  vicinity, 
so  that  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  effect  here.  A  few  plough  the 
dryest  land  in  the  spring  and  let  it  remain,  and  sow  in  the  fall  or  first 
rains.  Jt  is  the  opinion  here  that  if  the  ground  is  sown  in  December  it 
is  sufficiently  early  on  most  of  the  upland.  Better  crops  are  raised  on 
the  bottoms,  if  sown  in  February  or  March,  than  where  sown  earlier,  as 
there  is  less  growth  of  straw  and  more  grain.  In  regard  to  the  drought 
this  season,  (eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,)  one  or  two  farmers  in 
this  vicinity  have  a  third  of  a  crop,  the  greater  portion  not  over  a  tenth, 
and  some  none  at  all.  1  do  not  think  this  valley  (Jackson  Valley) 
averages  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  usual  crop  of  hay  and  grain." 

Mr.  W.  U.  Morris,  Assessor  of  Sonoma  County,  says  : 

"  I  have  taken  promiscuously,  from  different  parts  of  the  county,  two 
thousand  acres  of  wheat,  and  find  the  average  yield  to  be  about  thirty 
bushels.  Six  hundred  acres  of  corn,  taken  promiscuously  from  tho 
county,  gives  thirty-eight  bushels  per  acre.  Barley,  three  hundred 
acres,  gives  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Oats,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres,  gives  forty-three  bushels  per  acre.  The  greatest  yield  per  acre  of 
wheat,  is  one  hundred  acres,  fifty  bushels  per  acre;  that  of  corn,  sixty 
bushels.  The  above  is  the  ordinary  way  of  sowing  grain.  I  know  of 
no  land  summer  fallowed  in  this  county;  consequently  cannot  give  you 
the  difference  in  the  two  modes  of  cultivation." 

Tho  above  estimate  is  for  eighteen   hundred  and  sixty-four.     Sonoma 
suffered  very  little  from  drought  this  year.    Bains  continued  through 
this  portion  of  country  as  late  as  June. 

Prom  ara  County  no  answers  have  been  received  from  any 
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one  engaged  in  grain  farming;  one  from  Honorable  Joseph  S.  TVallis  is 
inserted  in  full.     It  needs  no  comment : 

Mayfield  Farm,  ") 

April  30th,  1864.  } 
To  I.  N.  Hoao,  Esq., 

Secretary  State  Agricultural  Society,  Sacramento  : 

My  Dear  Sir: — After  careful  inquiry,  I  cannot  learn  that  one  acre  of 
land  in  this  section  of  Santa  Clara  County  has  ever  been  summer  tal- 
lowed. I  refer  to  all  the  land  lying  west  of  Mountain  View,  within  a 
circuit  of  six  miles,  in  which  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  are  annually  sown  to  grain,  chiefly  wheat.  I  have  met  several  per- 
sons who  for  several  }*ears  have  been  engaged  in  farming  in  this  valley, 
who  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  summer  fallow.  Others,  not 
fully  understanding  the  benefits  growing  out  of  this  method  of  cultivat- 
ing the  soil,  thought  it  would  be  so  expensive  a  process  that  they  could 
not  atford  to  adopt  it,  or  even  attempt  the  experiment.  They  feared 
the  loss  of  time  would  prove  unprofitable.  I  am  satisfied  the  large  por- 
tion of  our  agricultural  population  do  not  understand  the  great  benefits 
derived  from  this  truly  correct,  scientific  principle  of  working  the  peru- 
liar  soils  of  this  State.  I  am  not  a  farmer,  having  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  city  life  till  within  the  past  six  years,  and  during  my  residence 
in  the  country  have  not  raised  a  pound  of  grain,  devoting  my  time 
wholly  to  pomological  and  horticultural  pursuits  ;  yet  my  experience  in 
working  the  grounds  of  my  orchard  fully  satisfies  me  that  if  the  farmer 
in  this  country  would  be  successful,  he  must  summer  fallow  his  grounds. 
I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

JOSEPH  S.  WALLIS. 

Mr.  William  O'Donnell,  of  San  Jose,  says  : 

"  I  am  not  very  well  posted  as  to  grain  raising,  but  I  would  say,  from 
my  observation,  summer  fallow,  put  in  in  good  time,  will  average  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  land  ploughed  and  sown  in  the  winter,  in  the 
usual  way,  will  not  average  more  than  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
There  is  nothing  of  so  much  importance  to  the  farmer  as  to  urge  upon 
him  to  summer  fallow  his  grain  land.  The  next  important  thing  is  to 
plough  deep  and  put  the  crops  iu  in  good  time.  It  was  astonishing  to  me 
last  summer,  (eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three.)  in  driving  through  our 
valley,  to  see  so  many  acres  of  wheat  and  barley  not  worth  cutting — the 
effect  of  shallow  ploughing  and  late  sowing. 

"  The  next  thing  of  importance  is  to  save  the  manure,  and  use  it  before 
the  Kind  is  exhausted." 

Honorable  A.  Van  Leuvcn,  Assemblyman  from  San  Bernardino,  says: 

"Wo  do  not  summer  fallow,  on  account  of  flic  drought  and  hot 
weather,  and  only  commence  putting  in  our  land  after  the  rains  in  the 
fall.  In  fact,  we  cannot  plough  our  lands  till  then.  We  irrigate  most 
of  the  land  we  cultivate,  to  get  a  crop." 

Honorable  Thomas  Scott,  member  of  Assembly  from  Alameda  County, 
says  : 
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"The  amount  of  wheat  and  barley  per  acre  raised  in  my  neighbor- 
hood for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  a  few  years 
previous,  was  about  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  and  twenty-five  of  barley, 
upon  land  bowu  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  farmers  of  this  county  (at 
least  but  very  few  of  them)  have  not  adopted  the  plan  of  summer  fal- 
lowing their  land.  The  increase  of  yield, in  my  judgment,  upon  summer 
fallowed  land  would  be  at  least  one  quarter." 

Mr.  Alexander  Dennis,  of  Jenny  Lind,  Calaveras  County,  says  : 

"The  proprietors  of  four  ranches  in  my  immediate  vicinity  last  year 
worked  over  their  land  double  the  amount  they  were  accustomed  to,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  we  who  did  so  have  raised  from  forty-five  to 
titty  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre,  while  adjacent  ranches,  worked  in  the 
ordinary  way.  have  raised  scarcely  enough  t<>  seed  them.  , 

••  Prom  four  years  experience,  my  opinion  is  that  on  moist  alluvial 
soils  of  this  State  the  better  way  is  to  plough  very  early,  just  as  soon 
as  the  rains  of  winter  moisten  the  ground,  and  let  it  lay  in  the  furrow 
from  three  to  five  weeks,  or  more  if  possible,  by  which  time  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  aired  and  fertilized,  then  harrow  once,  or  cross  plough,  and 
sow  and  put  in  immediately.  This  mode  has  produced  the  tinest  results 
in  all  my  observations;  and  from  what  I  can  gather  from  agriculturists 
on  cereal  or  uplands,  the  results  of  such  a  course  are  nearly  if  not  quite 
equal  to  summer  fallowing.  The  way  I  philosophize  on  it  is  that  in  one 
week  after  the  rainy  season  has  set  in.  there  is  more  of  the  elements  of 
fertilization  precipitated  to  the  soil  in  one  Aveek  than  in  two  months 
during  the  summer.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  certain,  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
vegetable  fermentation  has  nearly  subsided  in  three  or  four  weeks  from 
the  time  the  furrows  are  turned,  or  after  the  first  rains,  consequently 
the  air  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  contains  but  little  of  the  fertilizing 
sa  caused  by  such  decay  and  fermentation,  provided  it  rains  during 
the  last  week  before  sowing,  and  thus  returns  to  the  soil  the  full  strength 
of  such  fermentation.  This  mode,  if  producing  good  results,  would  save 
the  farmer  the  necessity  of  having  large  farms  lay  idle  one  3"ear,  in 
order  to  institute  summer  fallowing;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  summer  fallowing  on  uplands  for  cereals  must  be  re- 
sorted to  to  raise  anything  like  good  crops.  On  bottom  lands,  the  plan 
above  described,  of  fallowing  one  month  or  more,  in  my  opinion,  may  be 
sufficient.  In  my  immediate  vicinity  there  has  been  raised  this  year, 
(eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,)  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  barley, 
averaging  over  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  all  of  which  lands  were  fal- 
lowed.    Other  lands  did  not  raise  more  than  one  ton  of  hay  to  the  aero. 

'•  The  land  lying  between  here  and  Stockton  has  not  produced,  in  all, 
this  season,  one  quarter  enough  to  seed  it  for  next  year.  Most  of  the 
farmers  on  those  lands  are  of  the  order  1  first  mentioned,  (following  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers,)  and  consider  fallowing 
all  moonshine.  I  am  inclined  to  think  a  t'uw  years  like  this  will  change 
their  views  of  the  matter. 

'•  In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  in  all  cases  within  my  experience  or 
-vat ion.  summer  fallowing,  (or  temporary,  as  above  described,)  has 

f produced  fully  double  the  grain  on  upland,  and  one  third  more  on  bottom 
and,  than  similar  soils  ploughed  and  immediately  put  in." 

Circulars  were  sent  to  many  other  individuals  residing  in  all  par: 
the  State,  but  the  above  are  all  the  answers  received.     They  represent 
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most  of  our  principal  grain  growing  counties,  and  may,  we  think,  with 
safety  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  all.  An  average  of  the  above  estimates 
show  an  increase  of  more  than  eight  tenths  in  favor  of  the  summer  fal- 
lowing s\-stem.  That  is  to  Bay,  if  ten  represents  the  number  of  bushels 
of  grain  raised  on  a  piece  of  land  sown  in  the  ordinary  way,  then  eigh- 
teen would  represent  the  number  of  bushels  raised  on  the  r-aine  piece  of 
land  if  summer  fallowed.  Then,  reason,  nature,  and/acts  all  agree,  and  in 
an  unmistakable  manner  point  out  to  the  California  grain  farmer  the 
cause  of  his  failure  in  the  past,  arid  the  means  of  improvement  and  suc- 
-  in  the  future.  In  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  let  us  see  what  is  the 
annual  loss  to  the  State  in  the  items  of  wheat  and  barley  by  bad  culti- 
vation. 

In   eighteen   hundred   and  sixty,  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley 
raised  in  California,  as  shown  by  the  United  States  census,  was — 


"Wheat,  bushels 
Barle}'.  bushels. 

Total 


5,946,619 
4,507,775 


10,454,394 


Suppose  one  tenth  of  this  was  raised  on  land  summer  fallowed.  Then 
nine  tenths — equal  to  nine  millions  four  hundred  and  eight  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-five  bushels — could  have  been  increased,  by  summer 
fallowing  all  the  land  sown,  by  an  addition  of  eight  tenths.  Eight  tenths 
of  nine  millions  four  hundred  and  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  is  seven  millions  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-four.  This.  then,  is  the  loss  in  bushels  to  the  farmers  and 
State  for  one  year — eighteen  hundred  and  sixty.  It  certainly  has  been 
equally  as  great  for  each  year  since,  including  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four — making  the  whole  loss  for  the  last  five  years  equal  to  thirty- 
seven  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels.  In  other  words,  thirty-seven  millions  six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twent}*  bushels  of  grain  could 
have  been  added  to  the  productions  of  the  Slate  by  a  proper  syste 
cultivation  without  increasing  the  number  of  acres  of  land  annually  cul- 
tivated. But  this  is  not  all.  Could  we  estimate  the  damage  to  the  State 
by  the  useless  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  the  result  of  the  system  of  culti- 
vation and  waste  of  fertilizing  agencies  which  has  been  practiced,  and 
the  effects  of  which  we  arc  yet  to  experience  in  the  deduction  from  our 
future  crops,  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  loss  above  indicated  si. 
at  least  be  doubled,  if  not  quadrupled.  But.  let  us  take  another  view  of 
this  matter,  for  it  is  only  by  a  discover}-  and  an  appreciation  of  our 
errors  that  we  are  induced  to  correct  them. 

Suppose  the  farmers  of  California  had.  for  the  last  five  ilti- 

vatcd  well  in  wheat  and  barley,  on  each  alternate  year,  one  half  the  land 
they  have  'lone,  allowing  the  other  half  to  rest  and  recuperate  alternately 
— helping  it  to  ,1(,  bo  with  manure,  rotted  straw,  etc..  much  of  which  has 
been  burned  and  wasted — what  would  have  been  the  result  different  from 
what  it  now  ifl  '.'  We  call  upon  you.  farmer-,  to  Bay  whether  the  follow- 
ing answers  do  not  truthfully  indicate  that  result,  and,  if  so,  to  com- 
mence now  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a  change  by  using  the  mea: 
your  power  : 
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First — Very  nearly  if  not  quite  the  same  amount  of  grain  would  Lave 
been  raised,  and  that  of  a  much  better  quality. 

■id — One  half  the  seed  would  have  been  saved. 

Thud — One  half  the  money  paid  out  for  labor  and  team  work  in  pre- 
paring the  ground  would  have  been  .-aved.  for  every  farmer  could  have 
done  nearly  all  this  within  his  own  family,  at  a  time  when,  by  the  present 
system  of  working,  they  have  had  nothing  to  do;  and  each  year  he  haa 
been  compelled  to  hire  a  large  number  of  men  and  teams  in  order  to 
rush  things,  and  plough,  prepare,  and  sow  during  the  short  time  each 
winter  the  ground  was  in  a  proper  condition  to  work. 

Fourth — One  half  the  expense  of  cutting  and  gathering  the  crop  would 
Lave  been  saved. 

F'/tli — All  the  land  cultivated  in  this  manner  would  have  remained 
strong  and  vigorous,  as  good  if  not  better  than  new. 

Sixth — The  farmers  and  their  families  would  have  become  more  and 
more  attached  to  their  occupation,  each  year  more  independent  and 
more  happy,  instead  of  more  and  more  disgusted  with  it,  and  poorer 
and  more  miserable. 

"nth — Our  State  would  then  have  gained  an  agricultural  reputation 
unequalled  and  unrivalled,  a  much  larger  immigration  would  have  flocked 
in  upon  us.  all  other  dependent  industrial  pursuits  would  have  been 
invigorated  with  a  proportionate  increased  success  and  prosperity,  and 
in  their  time  would  have  contributed  to  the  general  advancement  of  the 
!e. 

Although  this  article  is  already  much  longer  than  we  intended  to 
write,  still  we  feel  called  upon  by  the  importance  of  the  subject  to 
remark  that  there  never  was  a  better  time  than  the  present  for  the 
farmers  of  California  to  inaugurate  a  much  needed  reform  in  grain  rais- 
ing  Mai  y  of  them  will  have  to  commence  the  world  again  this  fall,  as 
it  were,  anew;  will  have  to  buy  their  seed,  and  food  for  themselves, 
their  help,  and  teams,  at  a  high  price.  Instead  of  attempting  to  put  in 
a  large  number  of  acres,  then,  put  in  a  smaller  number,  and  put  that  in 
well  .  ive  in  baying  seed,  and  paying  help  and  feeding  them. 

The  land  that  wa-^  aown  to  grain  last  year,  and  upon  which  the  crops 
have  failed,  though,  to  give  it  the  advantage  of  the  summer  fallowing, 
should   have   been   en  [ghed  and  harrowed  well  in  April  or  May, 

and  thus  put  in  a  condition  to  collect  the  greatest  quantity  of  fertilizing 
agencies  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere 
durii  g  yet  if  ploughed  early  ami  deep,  and  well  pulverized, 

may  still  be  in  a  favorable  condition  for  a  crop. 

After   sowing   the   grain   ami   covering   it   well,  let   the   roller   (every 
farmer  should  own  and   use  one   in   this  country    be  put  on.  and  with  it 
the  surface  well  together.     This  :  the  mellow  soil  compactly 

t  the  kernel,  thus  giving  it  the  most  favorable  condition  for  a  quick 
and    lively  germinal:  y  for   its    future    health,  and 

placing  it   at   the  same  time  in  the   I  te  to  induce  the  vigorously 

Start  and  obtain  such  a  hold  in  the  ground 

:-e  the  drj  imencefl  as  to  re;.  .  cer- 

tainty. 
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COLLECTION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

STATISTICS. 


The  value  of  correct  and  reliable  statistics  of  agricultural  productions 
is  coming  to  be  understood  and  acknowledged  by  the  more  intelligent  of 
all  civilized  countries,  but  Governments  are  found  to  be  slow  in  furnish- 
ing the  means  and  systematic  machinery  for  the  early  collection  and 
proper  distribution  of  such  statistics  among  the  people. 

Knowledge  is  said  to  be  power,  but  knowledge  is  of  but  little  practical 
value  unless  generally  diffused  among  those  who  may  be  most  benefited, 
by  its  possession. 

These  observations  are  peculiarly  and  forcibly  applicable  to  our  own 
country,  where  agriculture  is  and  must  always  be  the  chief  pursuit  of 
the  people  and  reliable  support  of  the  Government,  and  wh^rc  every  cit- 
izen is  a  sovereign  and  a  law  maker.  Upon  our  agricultural  resources 
and  productions  depends  our  power  as  a  nation,  and  upon  a  proper 
knowledge  of  those  resources  and  productions  depends  not  only  the 
degree  of  that  power,  but  its  advantageous  use  and  application. 

Commerce  and  manufactures  are  but  the  adjuncts  of  agriculture;  the 
former  lives  by  distributing  the  productions  of  agriculture,  and  the  latter 
by  converting  those  productions  into  the  various  forms  which  render 
them  more  useful  and  convenient  to  civilized  man.  Agriculture  is  the 
great  producer  of  civilization  ;  commerce  an  1  manufactures  are  its  legiti- 
mate results  and  immediate  dependents.  Hence  i1  is.  that  agricultural 
statistics,  correctly  and  timely  collected,  are  so  much  sought  alter  by  care- 
ful and  successful  business  men.  and  are  of  so  much  value  to  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  to  Governments;  while  the  records  of  the  latter 
pursuits  are  principally  useful  as  they  indicate  indirectly  the  extent  of 
our  agricultural  productions.  But  while  the  men  of  commerce,  the  man- 
ufacturers, seek-  for  the  earliest  and  mosl  reliable  information  as  to  the 
quantity  and  kinds  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  and  use  such  information 
to  their  own  greal  advantage,  and  while  our  Government  depends  upon 
the>e  statistics  as  a  basis,  in  a  great  measure,  in  estimating  its  revenue, 
both  interna]  and  external,  and  as  indicating  its  Btrength  and  power  and 
i  quenl  position  among  other  nations  or  the  earth,  yet  it  is  an  indis- 
putable and  lament;'i  thai  the  mosl  useful  and  beneficial  applica- 
tion of  i                             >th  to  the  citizen  and  the  Government,  ie 
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to  be  made.  That  branch  of  industry  to  which  this  information  should 
and  may  be  of  the  most  advantage,  and  which  is  most  entitled  to  its  ben- 
efits, is  yet  to  learn  or  to  experience  the  value  of  its  application.  Wo 
refer  to  agriculture  itself.  It  is  to  the  farmers  themselves  that  an  early 
and  correct  knowledge  of  what  may  be  and  what  is  produced  on  the 
farms  of  any  and  every  country,  should  and  will  be  of  the  most  advan- 
tage, and  through  them  this  knowledge  will  be  rendered  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  Government.  Guided  by  this  valuable  and  timely  intelli- 
gence, the  farmers  will  not  only  be  led  to  cultivate  those  kinds  and  varie- 
ties of  productions  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  the  climate,  and  most 
demanded  by  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  but  they  will  be  thus  ena- 
bled to  procure  for  those  productions  prices  regulated  honestly  by  the 
laws  of  demand  and  supply,  and  not  be  compelled  to  receive,  as  is  now 
too  much  the  case,  the  fictitious  prices  regulated  by  the  schemes  of  specu- 
lators. While  the  farmers  are  trudging  and  toiling,  in  planting,  pro- 
tecting, and  harvesting  th'eir  crops,  they  have  no  time  or  means  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  necessary  to  estimate  the  demand  and  supply. 

The  speculator,  on  the  contrary,  stimulated  by  the  prospects  of  large 
gains,  and  having  abundant  leisure  and  means,  possesses  himself  of  all 
the  facilities,  and  thus  learns  each  year  the  amount  of  productions  held 
over  from  the  last  harvest,  investigates  the  average  prices  paid,  keeps 
himself  well  posted  as  to  the  state  and  prospect  of  the  growing  crops 
throughout  the  country,  and  being  thus  prepared,  makes  a  very  correct 
estimate  of  the  relative  supply  and  demand,  and  coolly  and  systemati- 
cally calculates  his  profits. 

By  a  combined  effort  they  operate  upon  the  fears  and  necessities  of  the 
farmers  until  they  obtain  the  control  of  the  market.  When  too  late  the 
farmers  discover  that  the  profits  of -their  year's  labor  have  stepped,  instead 
of  into  their  own  pockets,  where  they  legitimately  belong,  into  those  of 
a  comparatively  icw  sharpers.  Thus,  from  year  to  year,  their  hard  earn- 
ed gains  slip  from  their  hands  just  as  they  are  about  to  secure  them. 
Their  families  are  deprived  of  the  comforts,  and  even  necessaries,  which 
for  a  whole  year  past  they  had  been  faithfully  and  diligently  striving  for, 
and  which  they  had  fondly  but  vainly  anticipated  would  he  their  delight 
to  enjoy — to  say  nothing  of  the  inability  of  many  to  pay  the  interest  on 
the  debts,  the  principal  of  which  they  had  promised  and  expected  to  can- 
ed, and  the  disappointments  and  Bufferings  upon  the  failure.  This  is  but 
a  half  drawn  picture,  yet  through  it  may  be  seen  enough  of  the  deform- 
ities of  the  whole.  It  indicates  a  state  of  things  which  should  not,  he  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  a  State  which  seeks  to  deal  fairly  with  and  do 
to- all  classes  of  i>s  citizens.  The  above  considerations,  though 
sufficient  in  themselves,  are  not  ti;<-  only  ones  which  should  prompt  the 
ivernment  to  correct  these  evils.  It  requires  no  very  far  seeing 
mind  to  r  the  effect   tins  produced  on  the  general  prosperity  of 

the  Stat'-,  and.  a-  a  COU sequence,  the  deficiency  in  the  annual  receipts  of 
iue  into  her  Treasury. 

T  ■  realize  these  facts  in  all  their  truthfulness  and  force,  we  have  only 
bow.  much  more  a  few  millions  of  dollars,  retained  in  the  hand's 
and  thus  fairly  distributed  through  the  agricultural  por- 
tions of  in  any  om-  year,  would  add  to  the  general  prosperity, 
thai;  .  amount  deposited  in  the  coffers  or  expended  on  the 
man                I  equipages  of  a  few. 

And  again,  how  much  more  a  thorough  cultivation  of  the  -oil.  a  proper 

ptation  of  the  crops  to  the  same  and    to  the  climate,  and  a  judicious 

division  of  the  kinds,  varieties,  and  quantities  Of  those  crops,  would  add 
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to  the  wealth  of  the  State  in  any  one  year  than  does  the  present  defec- 
tive and  unskilful  mode  of  cultivation,  the  want  of  adaptation  to  soil  and 
climate,  except  by  chance,  and  the  superabundance  of- one  kind,  at  the 
expense  of  others  more  needed  and  much  more  profitable. 

Repeat  this  annual  estimate  year  after  year  for  ten  years,  then  for  a 
hundred,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  and  a  proper  realization  of  what  our  State 
is  losing  by  neglecting  to  provide,  or  assist  in  providing,  a  thorough  sys- 
tem for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  her  agricultural  statistics. 

Section  five  of  the  Act  of  March  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  organizing  this  department  and  defining  its  duties,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  Board  of  Agriculture  shall  use  all  suitable  means  to  collect  and 
diffuse  all  classes  of  information  calculated  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  agricultural,  stock-raising,  mineral,  mechanical,  and  manufacturing 
resources  of  the  State  ;  Bhall  hold  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  industry 
and  products  of  the  State,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year  in  which  the  Legislature  shall  be  in  regular  session,  the}-  shall 
furnish  to  the  Governor  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  all  its  transactions, 
including  all  the  facts  elicited,  statistic*  collected,  and  information  gained  on 
the  subject  for  which  it  exists;  and,  also,  a  distinct  financial  account  of 
all  funds  received,  from  whatever  source,  and  of  every  expenditure  for 
whatever  purpose,  together  with  such  suggestions  as  experience  and 
good  policy  shall  dictate  for  the  advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
State;   the  said  reports  to  be  treated  as  other  State  documents." 

The  duties  of  the  department  are  thus  clearly  defined,  but  the  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  those  duties  were  left  unprovided.  Prompted 
by  the  considerations  set  forth  in  the  preceding  portions  of  this  article, 
and  with  a  view  to  supply  the  necessary  means  and  machinery  for  the 
performance  of  these  important  duties  in  a  correct  and  reliable  manner, 
the  Secretary,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
prepared  a  bill,  the  operations  of  which,  had  it  passed,  in  conjunction 
with  a  system  of  correspondence  with  intelligent  and  reliable  persona  in 
the  different  counties,  relating  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  appear- 
ance and  prospects  of  the  crops,  and  the  periodical  issuance  of  circulars 
containing  in  a  condensed  form  the  information  thus  gained,  would  have 
accomplished,  it  is  believed,  in  a  lew  years,  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
mode   of  conducting  the  agricultural  operations  of  the   Stale. 

Having  obtained  fur  it  the  hearty  approval  of  marly  all  the  organized 
District  and  County  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  State,  he  submitted 
the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  Assembly  of  the  last 
Legislature.  The  committee  unanimously  recommended  the  tame,  and 
introduced  it  as  a  substitute  for  a  bill  previously  introduced  by  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Dodson,  of  Lake,  having  the  same  object  in  view.  Unex- 
pectedly, the  bill  met  with  violent  opposition  from  many  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mining  counties,  tor  the  alleged  reasons  that  it  sought 
to  gather  statistics  in  regard  to  the  mines  and  mining  interests  of  the 
State,  which  was  impractical  and  unnecessary,  and  that  it  would  entail 
an  expense  on  the  State  greater  than  the  value  of  the  information 
gained. 

To  the  firs;  o,  though  not  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  in  order 

atistics  in  regard  to  agriculture,  the  representatives  of 

the  agricultural  countio  yielded  by  striking  out  of  the  bill  tlm  clause: 

'•The  number  of  acres  of  mineral  I  ami,  and  the  kind  of  mineral  ■  known 
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to  be  contained  therein,  and  the  probable  value  thereof."      Notwith- 
standing this,  the  bill  was,  after  much  discussion,  finally  defeated  by  the 
exertions  and  votes  of  the  representatives  of  the  mining  counties  ar- 
inst  those  of  the  agricultural. 

It  is  unfortuate  for  the  general  interests  of  the  State  that  there  has 
existed  for  some  years  in  our  Legislature  a  feeling  of  distrust  between 
mining  and  agricultural  portions  of  the  State,  having  its  origin  in  a 
desire  that  all  species  of  property  should  bear  its  legitimate  portion  of 
the  burdens  of  t tie  government.  In  attempting  to  put  in  practice  this 
very  just  and  equitable  proposition,  the  two  interests  have  been  brought 
in  collision — the  agriculturists  insisting  that  the  mines  are  property,  and 
should  be  taxed,  while  the  miners  maintain  that  if  they  are  property, 
they  are  of  that  uncertain  and  indefinite  kind  of  property  which  cannot 
be  correctly  or  equitably  assessed,  and  therefore  should  not  be  taxed — 
that  it  i9  sufficient  to  tax  the  proceeds  after  they  are  extracted  from  the 
mine.  The  whole  subject  is  involved  in  difficulties  and  embarrassments, 
and  we  do  not  desire  to  express  an  opinion  in  the  premises;  but  wo  do 
desire  to  protest,  in  this  age  of  progress  and  improvement,  when  emi- 
grants from  all  the  old  countries  and  the  Atlantic  States  are  anxiously 
searching  every  channel  of  information  from  this  coast,  both  in  regard  to 
our  agricultural  and  mineral  interests,  against  a  policy  of  legislation  the 
t  of  which  is  to  retard  the  development  of  the  boundless  resources 
of  our  State. 

What  we  want,  above  all  things,  on  this  coast  is  the  establishment  of 
a  proper  channel  for  the  collection  and  distribution,  here  and  elsewhere, 
of  correct  and  reliable  information  in  regard  to  our  two  groat  leading 
interests — agriculture  and  the  mines.  And  he  who  fails  to  comprehend 
the  importance  of  legislation  having  this  end  in  view,  or  he  who  docs 
not  recognize  in  the  interests  of  the  one  the  interests  of  the  other,  or  in 
other  words,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  one  depends  upon  the  prosperity 
of  the  other,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  State  depends  upon  correct 
and  reliable  information  in  regard  to  both,  fails  to  realize  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  position  as  a  citizen  and  a  legislator. 

No  paltry  consideration  of  the  expenditure  of  a  few  dollars,  no  local 
or  sectional  advantage,  or  pride  of  power,  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
when  questions  affecting  the  prosperity  of  all  our  interests  are  involved. 
The  State  Agricultural  Society  has  ever  labored  with  as  much  zeal  for 
the  advancement  of  the  mineral  interests  of  our  State  as  for  those  of 
the  agricultural,  and   this  volume   is  an   evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
rtion.     It   has  never  interfered  with  or  even  expressed  an  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  taxing  the  mines.     It  has  always  given  its  influence 
in  favor  of  liberal  appropriations  tor  the  advancement  of  the  geological 
survey  of  our  State,  and  now  only  desires,  as  the  proper  medium,  to  bo 
d  in  a  position  and  furnished  with  the  means  and  machinery  to  col- 
lect and  distribute,  in  an  official   manner,  valuable  and   reliable  informa- 
tion in  n  ;ard  to  our  agricultural  interests  and  agricultural  resouroea. 
And  it  is  how  becoming  to  !"•  generally  understood  that   many  of  thoso 
interests,  in  the  shape  of  valuable  vineyards,  are  located  in  those  por- 
the  Slate  which  but  a  few  years  since  were  considered  valuable 
the  mines  they  contained.     There  are  millions   of  acres  of  land 
in   the    mining  counties   ten   to  one   more  valuable  for  vineyards  and 
orchards  than  for  mining.     We  desire  to  search  out  this  hyid.  and  pub- 
lish to  lie  v,  'ill  its  advantages  and  immense  value,  not  only  to  the  indi- 
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viduals  who  may  thus  he  induced  to  settle  and  improve  it,  but  to  the 
State  at  large.  In  order  that  this  matter  may  be  correctly  understood, 
and  that  it  may  be  fully  discussed,  we  deemed  it  proper  to  say  thus 
much,  and  to  insert  a  copy  of  the  bill  referred  to  in  this  record  of  the 
Societ}' 's  transactions : 


A.N    ACT 

TO    PROVIDE    FOR    THE    COLLECTION    AND    PUBLICATION    OF    AGRICULTURAL 
AND  OTHER  STATISTICS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California,  represented  in  Senate  and  Assembly, 

do  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  each  County,  District,  and 
Township  Assessor  in  this  State,  at  the  time  of  listing  or  assessing  the 
property  in  his  county,  district,  or  township  annually,  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  improved  and  occupied  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses daring  the  preceding  year,  and  the  value  thereof;  the  number  of 
acres  of  mineral  land,  and  the  kinds  of  mineral  known  to  be  contained 
therein,  and  the  probable  value  thereof;  the  number  of  acres  in  natural 
and  in  cultivated  grasses  or  grain  for  hay,  and  the  number  of  tons  each 
of  cultivated  natural  wild  oats  and  natural  hay  produced  ;  -the  number 
of  acres  of  wheat,  and  the  number  of  bushels;  the  number  of  acres  in 
barley,  and  the  number  of  bushels  raised;  the  number  of  acres  in  oats, 
(other  than  for  hay,)  and  the  number  of  bushels  raised  ;  the  number  of 
acres  in  rye,  and  the  number  of  bushels  raised  ;  the  number  of  acres  in 
maize  or  Indian  corn,  and  the  number  of  bushels  raised;  the  number  of 
acres  in  buckwheat,  and  the  number  of  bushels  raised;  the  number  of 
acres  in  beans,  and  the  number  of  bushels  raised;  the  number  of  acres 
of  peas,  and  the  number  of  bushels  raised  ;  the  number  of  acres  in  pota- 
toes, and  the  number  of  bushels  raised  ;  the  number  of  acres  of  onions, 
and  the  number  of  bushels  raised;  the  number  of  acres  in  cabbage,  and 
the  number  of  tons  raised;  the  number  of  acres  in  carrots,  and  the 
number  of  tons  raised;  the  number  of  acres  in  mangel  wurzel,  b< 
and  turnips,  and  the  number  of  tons  raised;  the  number  of  acres  in 
pumpkins,  and  the  number  of  tons  raised  ;  the  number  of  acres  of  mel- 
ons, and  the  value  of  the  crop;  the  number  of  acres  in  sorghum,  and 
the  number  of  gallons  of  syrup  made  ;  the  number  of  acres  in  market 
gardens,  and  the  value  of  the  crops;  the  number  of  acres  in  toba 
and  the  number  of  pounds  of  cured  tobacco  made;  the  number  of  I 
in  hemp,  and  the  tons  of  hemp  made;  the  number  of  acres  of  flax,  and 
the  tons  of  flax  made;  the  number  of  grape  vines  in  bearing,  and  the 
number  nol  in  bearing;  the  total  number  of  pounds  of  grapes  raised, 
and  the  number  of  gallons  of  wine  and  of  pounds  of  raisins  made  ;  I  lie 
number  of  each  of  the  following  tires  and  vines  in  bearing,  and  the 
number  of  each  not  in  bearing,  and  the  value  of  the  product  of  each 
kind,  to  wil  :  apple,  peach,  pear,  plum,  prune,  cherry,  quince,  apricot, 
nectarine,  fig,  olive,  almond,  walnut,  chestnut,  filbert,  orange,  lei 
lime,  pomegranate,  mulberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  gooseberry,  cur- 
rant, and  BtfUwberry;  the  number  or  hives  of  bees,  and  ni 
pounds  of  honey  made;  the  number  of  h  ;  of 

work  oxen  ;  of  milk  cows  ;  of  other  horned  cattle  ;  of  Bheep  ;  of  h< 

Of  goats;   of  fowls  ;   of  turkeys;   of  dinks;   of 
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sheared ;  of  pounds  of  butter  made ;  of  pounds  of  cheese  made  ;  of 
dozens  of  eggs  gathered;  of  cattle  slaughtered,  and  of  their  value;  of 
sheep  slaughtered,  aud  their  value;  of  hogs  slaughtered,  and  their 
value  ;  the  Dumber  of  grist  mills  of  steam  power,  of  water  power,  and 
run  of  stone,  and  bushels  of  grain,  and  kinds  of  same  ground;  the  num- 
ber of  saw  mills  of  steam  power,  of  water  power,  feet  of  lumber  and 
thousands  of  shingles  made;  the  number  of  quartz  mills,  and  stamps  and 
amalgamating  pans  in  use;  the  tons  of  quartz  crushed,  and  quantity  and 
value  of  the  different  kinds  of  minerals  produced  ;  the  number  of  min- 
ing and  irrigating  ditches  or  canals,  [and]  the  length  and  capacity  of 
each;  the  number  of  toll  bridges,  toll  roads,  turnpikes,  railroads,  and 
the  number  of  miles  of  each  ;  the  number  of  and  kinds  of  manufacturing 
establishments  of  every  description,  and  the  quantity  and  value  of  arti- 
cles manufactured,  and  of  such  other  things  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  may  direct  statistics  to  bo  taken  of.  All  the 
above  statistics  shall  be  taken  of  the  preceding  year. 

Sec  2.  Each  Assessor  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October, 
make  up.  in  duplicate,  a  report  of  the  statistics  which  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  requires  to  be  taken;  and,  having  attached  his  oath  or  affirm- 
ation to  each,  as  to  its  correctness,  shall  file  one  copy  thereof  with  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  his  county,  and  shall  transmit  the  other,  by 
mail,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Sacramento, 
and  pay  the  legal  postage  thereon.  This  report  shall  be  made  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  may  direct,  and 
upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  him  ;  and  for  making  such  report,  and 
for  all  time  necessarily  spent  in  collecting  the  statistics  required,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  time  necessar}*  for  making  the  assessment,  the  Assessor 
shall  receive  the  same  per  diem,  to  be  audited  and  paid  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  making  up  the  assessment;  provided,  however,  that  the  several 
Boards  of  Supervisors  are  hereby  prohibited  from  auditing  or  allowing 
any  salary  or  compensation  to  any  Assessor  for  over  one  half  the  time 
spent  by  himself,  or  any  of  his  Deputies,  in  making  the  assessment  or 
collecting  the  statistics  required,  until  such  Assessor  shall  have  produced 
the  receipt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the 
report  herein  required;  and  provided,  also,  that  the  Assessor  who  shall 
make  up  and  present  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  statistical  report 
of  the  productions  of  his  county,  district,  or  township,  together  with 
the  best  general  descriptive  report  of  the  characteristics  and  capabilities 
of  Ins  county,  district,  or  township,  shall  receive  the  sum  of  seventy-live 
dollars;  ami  tin-  Assessor  who  shall  make  up  such  second  best  statistical 
and  general  report,  shall  receive  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars;  such  premiums 
to  be  awarded  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  paid  out  of  the 
money  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society 
fn]-  premiums. 

0.  3.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  prepare  blank  forms  for  gathering  and  reporting 
and  cause  a  sufficienl  number  of  the  same  to  be  printed, 
and  transmitted  to  each  Assessor  in  the  State,  before  the  first  day  of 
March  of  each  year,  together  with  a  circular  containing  fall  instructions 
to  -aid  officers.  II'-  shall,  also,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  December  of 
each  year,  compile,  from  the  returns  of  the  Assessors,  tables  of  the  agri- 
cultural, mineral,  and  manufacturing  productions  of  the  State,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, furnish  the  same  to  the  Governor,  who  shall  cause  such  report  and 
statistics  to  be  printed  and  published  annually,  and  shall  communicate 
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copies  thereof  to  the  Legislature,  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion. The  printing  required  by  this  Act  6hall  be  done  by  the  State 
Printer,  and  shall  be  paid  for  as  other  public  printing. 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately;  and  all  Acts  and 
parts  of  Acts  requiring  the  Surveyor-General  to  furnish  instructions  or 
blanks  to  Assessors,  and  requiring  Assessors  to  make  reports  of  statistics 
or  otherwise  to  the  Surveyor-General,  and  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts 
conflicting  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  are  hereby  repealed. 
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TRANSACTIONS    OF   THE 
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TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE 
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TRANSACTIONS    OP   THE 


Income , 


Cost. 


Miles  in  Length. 


Number. 


Cost  of  Repairs. 
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TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE 
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TRANSACTIONS    OP   THE 
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The  preceding  tables  are  taken  from  the  Surveyor-General's  annual 
report.  It  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  their  correctness  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  system  by  which  they  are  collected,  to  state  the  fact  that 
seventeen  counties  of  the  State  are  not  represented  in  them  at  all,  and 
others  but  partially.  Of  these  tables,  and  of  those  previously  compiled 
from  the  same  source,  and  of  the  system  of  collecting  them,  that  officer 
very  correctly  remark's  : 

"  An  examination  of  the  previous  tables,  as  well  as  the  present,  will 
show  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  system,  and  that  the  end  sought  is  not 
attained.  There  are  no  means  of  securing  correct  returns,  or  perhaps 
any  returns,  from  the  County  Assessors.  A  few  of  these  officers  seem 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  returns,  and  the  sheets  bear  evi- 
dence of  careful  and  intelligent  labor;  but  very  many  evidently  regard 
their  preparation  as  a  useless  task,  unnecessarily  imposed,  and  appear  to 
think  that  a  few  figures,  seemingly  set  down  almost  at  random,  will 
suffice,  never  reflecting  what  effect  these  careless,  imperfect  statements 
may  have  upon  a  report  which  is  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  knowledge 
we  can  have  of  the  condition  of  the  State. 

"  When  a  return  is  incorrect  or  imperfect,  its  effect  is  to  depreciate  the 
county  from  which  it  comes.  When  any  of  those  multitudes  so  constantly 
pouring  into  the  State  desire  to  select  their  place  of  abode,  will  they 
choose  that  county  whose  average  yield  per  acre  seems  so  very  small, 
whose  large  fruit  crop  is  valueless,  whose  vines  are  barren,  or  whose 
cattle  give  back  nothing  to  the  dairyman  ?  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
these  people  know  nothing  of  and  care  nothing  for  statistics.  Many  of 
them  do  both  understand  and  appreciate  these  sources  of  information, 
and  have  been  used  to  consult  them;  and  when  the}-  have  not  done  so 
directly,  they  have  obtained  advice  based  upon  them.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  these  tables  are  compiled  and  published  under  authority 
of  the  State,  and  form  part  of  its  records;  that,  as  a  part  of  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  they  go  to  other  States,  and  find 
place  in  their  libraries ;  that  there,  as  the  sole  accessible  and  presumedly 
reliable  authorities,  they  may  be  consulted,  and  form  the  basis  of  pub- 
lished articles,  which,  widely  circulated,  may  influence  many  minds. 

"Much  labor  is  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  these  tables,  and  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  add  that  I  cannot  commend  them  to  public  confidence. 
I  have  endeavored  to  amend  evident  errors,  or  supplied  omissions;  have 
stated  average  values,  when  fuller  statements  from  neighboring  counties 
have  given  me  the  means  of  making  them  without  great  probable  varia- 
tion from  the  truth.  Without,  this  labor,  the  tables  would  be  absolutely 
worthless;  with  it,  they  arc  only  imperfect  approximations  ;  and,  surely, 
this  is  not  what  the  law  and  the  interests  of  the  State  demand.  The 
only  remedy  1  have  to  propose  is  the  passage  of  an  Act  making  the 
necessary  appropriation,  and  authorizing  the  payment  of  a  premium  t<> 
each  County  Assessor  who  shall  present  a  full  report  at  the  required 
time." 
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TABLE, 

Showing  the  Annual  Amount  of  Rain  at  Sacramento,  in  inches  and  tenths,  the 
Annual  Assessment  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  in   the  State,  and  tin:  An- 
nual Receipts  into  the  State    Treasury,  as  collected  upon  the  property   thus 
and  (ill  other  .sources,  front  1850  to  1863,  inclusive. 


Years. 


Rainfall. 

Assessment. 

36.000 

$57,670,689  00 

4.730 

49,231,052  00 

17.980 

64,579,375  00 

36.362 

95,335,646  00 

20.068 

111,191,630  00 

18.620 

103,887.l!'3  55 

13.77" 

95,007,440  97 

10.443 

126,059,461  82 

15.003 

123,955,877  00 

10.021 

131.060.27!)  49 

22.107 

148,193,540  02 

16.097 

147.S11.717  16 

35.549 

160,369,071  81 

11.438 

147,104.955  07 

Receipts. 


1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855 

1856. 

L857. 

1858 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863, 


$330,790  05 

366,825  07 

454,985  84 

1,022,647  32 

1,155,537  10 

723. 289  83 

799,794  99 

1,215,128  61 

1,184.221   7!) 

1,198,581  81 

1,292,718  63 

1,031.529  08 

1,626,278  58 

2,464,807  01 


The  foregoing  table  exhibits  the  general  increase  of  the  State  in  ma- 
terial wealth  in  a  more  reliable  manner  than  any  reports  of  our  produc- 
tions, as  now  made  by  the  Assessors  to  the  Surveyor-General.  In  the 
actual  assessment,  every  piece  of  property  is  looked  at  and  valued,  and 
presented  in  the  above  figures  from  year  to  yearj  while  the  reports 
of  the  productions  to  the  Surveyor-General,  as  that  officer  remarks,  are 
regarded  by  many  of  the  Assessors  ■•  as  a  useless  task  unnecessarily 
imposed,  and  they  appear  to  think  that  a  few  figures,  seemingly  Bet 
down  almost  at  random,  will  suffice,"  and  they  are,  therefore,  very 
incomplete  and  unreliable. 

13}'  a  glance  at  the  above  table  it  may  also  be  seen  to  what  extent  the 
prosperity  of  the  State  has  heretofore  been  dependent  on  the  seasons. 
The  valuation  of  the  property,  and  the  receipts  into  the  State  Treasury 
dependent  on  that  valuation,  running  high  or  low  as  the  seasons  have 
been  wet  or  dry — so  that  the  table  of  rainfall  hasd>een  as  a  barometer 
to  the  State"-  prosperity.  We  have  endeavored  to  show,  iii  a  preceding 
article,  under  the  Lead  of  ;-  Comparative  Climate  and  Grain  Farming  in 
California,"  that  the  effect  of  the  dvy  seasons  upon  the  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  t be  State  may,  to  a  very  great  extent,  be  overcome  by  adopting 
a  differ*  nl  Bystem  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and  we  would  now  call  particu- 
lar attention  to  tl  as  indicating  in  a  very  forcible  manner 
the  ex  ten  1  of  the  direct  and  immediate  interest  the  State  bas  in  provid- 
ing the  means  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  correel  and  practical 
information  upon  our  agricultural  and  all  other  industrial  pursuits. 
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STATISTICS,  INTERESTING  AND  INSTRUCTIVE    TO   FARMERS. 


COMPILED  FROM  THE  MERCANTILE  GAZETTE. 


TABLES, 
Showing  the  Imports  and  Exports  of   Wines  for  the  past  two  years. 


Imports. 


1862. 


1863. 


Hogsheads 

Pipes 

Casks  (sixty  gallon) 

Halt'  casks 

Quarter  casks 

Barrels 

Octaves 

Baskets 

Cases 


5 

219 

16,S06 

1,073 

4,724 

23  I 

1,419 

16,568 

103,188 


20 

21 

5,444 

830 

1,600 

72 

432 

31,257 

48,640 


Exports. 

1862. 

- 

Pipes  &nd  cask's ' 

871 
11 

228 
256 

:;:; 

68 
6,159 
L,645 

Balf  casks 

92 

Quarter  casks 

71 

Barrels 

1.1 

Octaves 

L28 

Kegs  

69 

Cases 

Baskets 

2,235 

Packages , 

23 

A  (loci-easing  import  and  an  Increasing  export  trade  will  be  observed. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  following  table  is  of  Interest,  as  showing  the  increase  of  the  wool 
product  of  the  State  Bince  eighteen  hundred  ami  fifty-five : 
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PRODUCT  OF  WOOL  FOR  EACH  TEAR  FROM  1S55  TO  1S03,  INCLUSIVE. 


Years. 

Pounds. 

Increase 
per  cent. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-live 

300,000 

000,000 

1,100,000 

1 ,428,000 

:'.::7>;.<i(iii 
3.200,000 
4.000,000 
6,400.000 
7,600,000 

60 

Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven 

83 

30 

66 

37 

Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one 

41 

40 

Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three 

19 

The  following  tahle  shows  the  value  of  the  different  articles  of  California 
production  exported  from  the  State  during  each  of  the  last  three  years : 


Articles. 


1S61. 


1862. 


1863. 


Barley 

Beans 

Bones 

Bran 

Bread 

Copper  Ore. 

Fish 

Floor 

Glue 

Bay 


Hides 

Horns 

Feather 

Limes  

Lumber 

Mustard  Seed 

Oats 

Potatoes  

Quicksilver , 

Skins 

Silver  <  )i-.- 

Tallow 

Wheat 

Wine 

Wool 

Sundries  of  Manufacture. 
Sundries  of  Agriculture., 


Totals. 


6361,452 

10,214 

1,984 

1,131 

64,892 

135,240 

21,828 

858,425 

7,320 

4,683 

444,995 

2,350 

3,605 

357 

69,931 

1,857 

156,879 

23,016 

1,079,850 

36,652 

211,345 

35,658 

2,702,434 

8,000 

519,577 

27,145 

4,936 

95,758 


6131,282 

40.599 

5,400 

3,061 

69,805 

370,200 

21,868 

688,234 

1,240 

10,998 

947,253 

2,484 

11,040 

968 

149,560 

2,417 

72.045 

L2£36 

1,188,061 

25,011 

34,740 

37,740 

1,372,572 

25,836 

1,009,194 

23,843 

2.190 

0.21 1,788 


§05,044 

11,008 

171 

1,871 

65,200 

719,300 

11,285 

707,270 

930 

11.914 

924,507 

1,807 

3,773 

2,463 

123,084 

1 1 ,230 

130,000 

21,828 

1,073,078 

56,338 

118,109 

80,170 

1.754,116 

80,1  11 

1,119,098 

46,565 

7.o:;7 

67,208,289 
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Among  the  articles  which  show  the  greatest  increase  of  export  value, 
will  he  noticed  copper  ore,  wool,  and  wine. 

The  copper  mining  business  of  our  State  is  but  in  its  infancy,  j-et  the 
respectable  value  and  rapid  increase  of  our  annual  exports  foreshadow 
for  it  a  leading  position  in  our  export  trade,  and  the  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  smelting  the  ores  within  our  State  shows  the  confidence  of  our 
people  in  the  future  importance  of  this  branch  of  mining. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  wool  exported,  it  maybe  remarked  that 
two  establishments  at  San  Francisco — the  Mission  Mills  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Company's  Factory — have  purchased  for  their  own  manufacture 
this  3'ear  two  million  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  there  is  estimated 
to  he  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  still  in  the  country. 

While  our  commercial  transactions  show  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
exports  of  native  wines,  they  also  show  a  corresponding  decrease  of 
imports  of  foreign  wines;  from  which  it  is  seen  that  we  are  Aot  only 
supplying  an  increasing  proportion  of  an  increasing  homo  consumption, 
but  are  also  answering  a  largely  and  rapidly  increasing  foreign  demand; 
facts  going  to  prove,  what  had  been  generally  remarked  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  matter,  that  our  native  wines  are  in  growing  favor,  both  for 
home  and  foreign  consumption.  The  quality  is  generally  approved,  age 
only  being  wanted.  Our  product  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  will  soon 
assume  such  proportions  as  will  enable  us  to  supply  the  entire  demand 
for  home  consumption,  and  largely  increase  our  export  trade — a  con- 
summation much  to  be  desired  for  two  very  important  reasons  : 

First — Because  it  will,  to  that  extent,  check  the  export  of  our  gold 
and  silver,  and  put  it  in  circulation  among  our  own  people,  thus  contrib- 
uting to  the  comforts  of  the  people  themselves,  and  enhancing  the  taxa- 
ble property  of  the  State. 

Second — Because  it  will  contribute  much  to  the  health  and  temperance 
habits  of  our  people. 

It  is  truthfully  and  timely  remarked  by  our  Superintendent  of  the 
National  Census  Bureau,  in  his  preliminary  report  of  the  eighth  census, 
while  speaking  of  the  product  of  wines  in  the  United  States,  that  "  more 
than  four  million  dollars  was  paid  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  for  imported  wines.  The  amount  paid 
by  consumers  for  a  fictitious  homemade  article,  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
to  ascertain.  A  good  native  wine  may  and  should  at  once  take  the  place 
of  the  spurious  article,  and.  in  a  few  years,  of  a  large  part  of  the  im- 
ported. Tins  is  the  more  desirable,  inasmuch  as  the  disease  which  so 
seriously  affects  the  vineyards  of  Europe  greatly  diminishes  the  quan- 
tity and  increases  the  price  of  good  wine,  and  at  the  same  time  tempts 
producers  to  practice  extensive  adulterations.  Nothing  will  effect  a  sub- 
stantial temperance  reform  so  certainly  am!  speedily  as  the  production 
of  good  wines,  in  such  quantity  as  to  place  them  within  the  means  of 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  ;  and  every  man  who  plants  a  vine  will  he  a 
useful  co-operator  in  the  beneficent  work  of  relieving  the  country  from 
the  evils  of  intemperance,  by  the  substitution  of  a  healthy  beverage  for 
the  various  forms  of  poisons  which  take  the  name  of  spirits,  and  concen- 
trate and  diffuse  misery  over  the  land." 

The  following  table   shows   the   destination  of  the   above   exports,  and 

the  quantity  shipped  toeach  place  or  country.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  noticeable  is  the  certain  and  steady  decline  <^i'  our  exports  to 
Great  Britain  and  Australia,  and  the  no  less  steady  increase  to  our  At- 
lantic ports,  to  the  coastwise  countries  north  and  south  of  us.  and  more 
cially  the  rapid  increase  to  China.     The  latter  fad  present-  a  pbw- 
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erful  argument  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  steamship  line  to  that 
country0  and  calls  for  the  consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  Govern- 
ment. *  With  proper  management,  the  increased  demand  for  our  staple 

products  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  countries  will  insure  for  California 
a  constant  and  remunerative  market  for  all  her  surplus  products. 

For  Borne  years  to  come  we  must  also  supply,  in  addition  to  an  in- 
creased home  demand  in  our  own  mines,  the  greater  portion  of  necessar 
riea  consumed  in  Nevada  Territory.  These  facts  present  no  mean  pros- 
pect for  the  California  farmer: 


Where  to. 


New  York  and  Boston 

Great  Britain , 

Australia 

China 

Mexico 

Peru 

Hawaiian  Islands 

British  Columbia 

Other  countries 

Totals 


1S61. 


§1,283,381 
2,744,537 
1,078,118 

566,860 

45:, 

158,774 
4^.5^7 
71.315 

396,283 


86,795,758 


1SC2. 


82.465.831 
1,296,889 
287,975 
589,907 
539,927 
216,276 
47,135 
373,611 
394,237 


1863. 


$2,879,897 

1,620,812 

398.417 

1,010,031 

560,312 

162,094 

66,930 

260,746 

249,-149 


5,211,788 


§7,208,289 


Including  our  exports  of  treasure,  the  entire  exports  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  State,  during  the  past  three  years,  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
low- : 


Class  of  Exports. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

Products  of  agriculture 

142,103,193 

3,20.".. 471 

1,041,217 

69,931 

21,828 

962,876 

8,000 

$44,105,662 

1,645,350 

2,027,082 

149,560 

21,808 

798,191 

25,836 

$47,982,398 
2,013,975 

\'i oducts  of  the  herd 

the  forest 

2,182,155 

134,086 

Products  of  the  sea 

11,285 

Pro  lucta  of  manufacture 

873,854 
81,456 

als 

§47,472,217 

848,773,549 

280,209 

above  would  be  a  very  gratifying  exhibit  but  for  the  fact  that  so 

a  portion  of  it  is  the  product  of  the  mine,  much  of  which  is  ex- 

ed  to  pay  for  articles  imported  which  we  should  produce  within  our 

lers.    Take,  for  instance,  the  article  of  butter.     It  would  seem 

that  with  the  Dumber  of  slock  we   have   in   our  State  we   OUght   to  very 

!v  supply  our  market  with  that  article  and  yet  the  facts  are  that 

bave  imported  during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-three, 

nty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  firkins,  at  one  hundred 

pOunds  each,  makingseven  million  two  hundred  and  tweny-four  thousand 
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pounds.  This,  at  the  average  price  per  pound  at  San  Francisco,  (see 
the  following  table,)  twenty-four  and  one  third  cents,  was  worth  the  hand- 
some sum  of  one  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty  dollars.  And  very  nearly  that  sum  in  money  has  been 
exported  to  pay  for  the  same,  thus  taking  that  amount  from  circulation 
among  the  farmers  of  California  in  one  year.  They  should  have  pro- 
duced this  butter  and  received  this  money,  and  thus  added  it  to  the  wealth 
of  the  State,  and  we  hope  they  will  take  steps  to  secure  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible hereafter.  There  are  many  other  articles,  such  as  hops,  tobacco, 
cigars,  almonds,  raisins,  figs,  and  prunes,  with  which  a  similar  illustra- 
tion ma}'  be  made,  and  to  which  a  similar  remark  may  be  applied.  The 
importance  of  this  subject  of  producing  for  our  own  consumption  many 
articles  now  imported  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated. 

Major  Adlum,  who  introduced  into  notice  the  Catawba  grape,  and  in- 
duced its  extensive  cultivation  in  the  United  States,  very  truthfully  re- 
marked, in  a  letter  to  Nicholas  Longworth,  its  most  successful  cultiva- 
tor :  "  In  bringing  this  grape  into  public  notice  I  have  rendered  my  coun- 
try a  greater  service  than  I  could  have  done  had  I  paid  off  the  National 
debt," 

So  of  the  man  who  shall  bring  into  proper  notice  and  cultivation  in 
California  the  fig,  the  prune,  and  the  raisin.  He  will  have  done  the  State 
a  greater  service  than  he  could  have  done  by  paying  off  her  public  debt. 
AVe  are  fully  convinced,  from  experience  and  observation,  that  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  better  adapted  in  every  way  to  their  successful 
production  than  California,  And  to  appreciate  the  economical  impor- 
tance of  their  production  by  us  we  have  only  to  refer  to  facts  of  com- 
merce :  There  were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty,  six  millions  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixteen  pounds  of  figs,  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fort}'  dollars;  one  million  nine  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds  of  prunes,  costing  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two  dollars  ;  and  thirty- 
two  millions  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  pounds  of  raisins,  costing  one  million  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars,  making  a  total  cost  of  these 
fruits  of  two  millions  three  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  dollars,  for  which  money  or  its  equivalent  had  to 
be  exported  from  the  United  States.  California  came  in  for  her  propor- 
tion, and.  though  we  cannot  give  the  exact  figures,  we  know  this  was 
relatively  a  largo  one,  and  our  gold  went  to  pay  for  it.  In  a  few  years, 
by  proper  exertion  our  orchardists  and  vine  growers  may  not  only  sup- 
ply our  own  demand,  but  that  of  the  whole  country,  and  reap  this  golden 
harvest. 
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The  above  are  wholesale  prices  at  San  Francisco,  in  gold  and  silver 
currency,  and  many  of  them  assume  an  importance  to  the  farmer,  as  fur- 
nishing abasia  upon  which  to  make  his  calculations  for  the  future.  A 
system  by  which  the  farmers  of  our  State  could  be  periodically,  say  once 
in  two  months,  informed  of  the  state  of  the  crops  and  the  ruling  prices, 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  agriculturist,  and  with  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  farmers,  this  Department  will  endeavor,  in  the  coming 
year,  to  put  such  a  system  in  successful  operation. 
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